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duced  one  of  those  angry  letters  from  the 
king  to  his  sister,  in  which  the  "bluff" 
monarch  was  not  very  choice  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  which  he  expressed  his  anger. 
Magnus  gives  us  a  striking  account  of  the 
interview  in  which  he  delivered  this  dispatch, 
at  which  also  he  gave  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Pavia. 
"  After  communication  openly  had  of  these 
premises,  I  required  the  queen's  grace  that 
I  might  speak  with  her  apart ;  and  so  I  did, 
in  a  privy  chamber,  all  folks  avoided  but 
only  her  said  grace  and  myself.  And  there 
I  delivered  to  her  said  grace  the  king's  most 
honourable  letters,  which  her  grace  received 
in  full  honourable  manner.  And  after  her 
grace  had  overseen  and  read  five  or  six  lines 
of  the  same,  she  altered  her  countenance  in 
such  manner,  that  it  was  an  hour  after  ere 
her  grace  could  sober  herself  from  weeping ; 
and  long  it  was,  and  with  much  pain  ere 
that  her  grace  could  bring  the  said  letter  to 
an  end.  In  the  meantime  some  words  were 
between  us;  and,  as  it  appertained  for  my 
party,  I  armed  me  with  patience,  some  deal 
combred  to  make  answers.  Howbeit,  when 
I  saw  the  queen's  countenance  proceeding 
either  for  sorrow  or  displeasure,  and  rather 
in  mine  opinion  for  displeasure,  insomuch  as 
her  grace  said  such  a  letter  was  never  writ- 
ten to  any  noble  woman,  I  required  her 
grace  with  patience  to  note  every  part  of  the 
said  letter,  and  to  be  as  well  content  with 
the  same  as  the  king's  highness,  my  master, 
was  with  her  letter,  and  a  letter  written  also 
from  the  earl  of  Arran  by  her  advice  and 
commandment,  to  the  king's  said  highness, 
containing  sundry  menacings,  with  many 
haughty-  and  high  words,  little  regarding  the 
king's  high  honour,  declaring  none  ambas- 
sadors to  be  sent  into  England,  if  that  the 
earl  of  Angus  should  be  suffered  to  come 
into  Scotland ;  which  letters  the  king's 
highness  did  lightly  overpass  without  any 
displeasure  or  making  matter  or  question  for 
the  same.  I  showed  also  the  effect  of  the 
king's  said  letter  past  not  without  sundry 
other  occasions  ;  that  is,  to  wit ;  the  king's 
highness,  at.  the  putting  to  large  and  liberty 
of  the  young  king,  for  his  erection  to  his 
estate  and  dignity  royal,  was  content  to 
spend  his  goods  and  money  for  the  weal  and 
surety  of  the  said  young  king,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  grace  in  her  authority, 
and  to  be  in  much  higher  estimation  than 
she  was  afore;  trusting  therefore  to  have 
had  her  most  benevolent  mind  and  favour 
for  the  conjoining  and  knitting  together  of  i 
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these  two  realms  in  perfect  peace,  favour, 
and  amity,  upon  many  and  sundry  most 
loving  advertisements,  as  well  shown  to  her 
grace  by  many  writings,  as  by  the  report 
both  of  me  and  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe ;  sounding 
ever  to  the  most  singular  weal,  surety,  pro- 
fit, and  great  advancement  of  the  said  young 
king,  and  for  the  common  weal  of  this  his 
realm  of  Scotland ;  yet  her  grace,  without 
any  special  remembrance  had  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  of  many  other  sundry  great  kind- 
nesses shown  by  the  king's  highness,  when 
she  had  the  whole  authority  within  the 
realm,  neither  would  follow  the  good  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  king's  said  highness,  for 
the  better  fortifying  and  maintaining  of  her 
said  authority,  nor  send  the  ambassadors  of 
this  realm  into  England  with  any  favourable 
commission  for  the  good  entertaining  of  firm 
peace  and  amity  to  be  between  these  two 
realms,  but  as  was  in  the  most  light  and 
most  slender  manner;  so  that  hitherto  no 
good  resolution  nor  effectual  matter  suc- 
ceeded thereby.  Over  this  I  touched  the 
intelligence  supposed  to  be  between  her 
grace  and  France,  and  her  favour  borne  and 
had  to  the  same,  and  the  mind  she  beareth 
to  have  a  divorce  between  her  grace  and  the 
earl  of  Angus.  All  which  matters  I  be- 
sought her  grace  to  consider,  and  to  remem- 
ber ;  and,  if  her  said  grace  had  not  been  so 
favourable  nor  circumspect  in  the  said  mat- 
ters, as  hef  grace  could  or  ought  to  have 
been,  that  yet  it  might  like  her  grace  to 
have  good  respect  to  the  same,  specially  for 
the  weal  and  surety  of  the  young  king  her 
son,  and  of  this  his  realm,  and  for  the  plea- 
sure of  her  most  assured  friend  and  most 
loving  brother,  the  king's  highness." 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Magnus's  report  is 
equally  characteristic.  "  Her  grace,"  he 
continues,  "  excuseth  herself  that  she  bear- 
eth no  favour  neither  to  France  nor  to  the 
duke  of  Albany,  and  reporteth  her  grace  to 
the  young  king  her  son ;  whose  grace  will 
say  as  shall  stand  with  her  pleasure,  and  I 
doubt  he  followeth  her  instructions  and 
commandment  too  much,  as  doth  appear 
after.  If  any  thing  will  reform  her  grace, 
and  induce  her  to  some  better  order,  the 
king's  most  honourable  letters,  now  deliver- 
ed to  her  grace,  are  most  effectual  to  that 
purpose,  though  at  the  first  motion  every- 
thing work  not  as  I  trust  it  shall  do  here- 
after. For  undoubtedly  were  it  not  for 
dread  of  the  king's  highness,  Scotland 
would  favour  her  grace  in  right  sober  man- 
ner ;  and  therefore  her  said  grace,  conceiv-. 
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ing  the  same,  and  that  the  king's  highness 
would  withdraw  from  her  his  gracious  favour 
if  she  apply  her  no  better  to  his  high  plea- 
sure, will  in  mine  opinion  reform  herself, 
and  consider  the  most  wholesome  advertise- 
ment and  counsel  given  to  her  grace  by  the 
king's  highness  and  your  grace  at  many 
times  past.  Howbeit,  I  conceive  her  grace 
beareth  her  bold  upon  the  young  king  her 
son  in  such  wise,  as  if  he  were  at  full  age 
she  would  procure  his  grace  to  as  much 
business  (trouble)  as  he  should  be  able  to 
fortify  or  maintain ;  so  as  it  is  thought  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  if  the  young  king 
be  not  otherwise  educated  and  brought  up 
than  yet  his  grace  is,  it  will  turn  to  busi- 
ness (trouble)  when  he  shall  come  to  age. 
For  it  is  doubted  (feared)  his  disposition 
will  be  much  inclined  to  cruelty ;  for  when 
the  queen's  grace  taketh  displeasure  with 
any  the  lords  or  other,  then  her  grace  pro- 
cureth  the  said  young  king  to  be  sad, 
heavy,  and  pensive,  to  look  down  and 
'  glowme'  upon  them,  and  to  have  unto 
them  some  sore  and  sharp  words.  The 
earl  of  Angus  contenteth  his  grace  right 
well  by  means  of  pleasure  done  by  his  hawks 
and  hounds ;  and  yet  of  late  the  said  young 
king,  upon  information  given  by  the  queen, 
moved  right  specially  the  said  earl  to  be 
divorced  from  her  grace,  and  required  him 
to  agree  thereunto  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
grace,  promising  to  do  many  things  for 
him,  accomplishing  this  his  desire.  This 
motion  the  said  earl  hath  avoided,  and  will 
do,  not  concluding  upon  anything  without 
the  king's  high  pleasure  and  consent  be  had 
to  the  same.  The  queen's  grace  was  not  a 
little  moved  at  me  for  bringing  unto  her  of 
the  king's  most  reasonable  letters,  showing 
in  manner  that  much  of  the  matter  pro- 
ceeded of  the  information  of  me,  and  of  such 
other  to  whom  better  credence  was  given 
than  unto  her  grace.  Her  grace  said  also 
she  would  make  no  answer  to  the  king's 
letters,  because  her  grace  doubted  (feared), 
if  she  should  do  so,  some  part  thereof  should 
be  too  sharp ;  neither  would  she  receive  any 
letters  from  the  king's  highness,  but  if  she 
knew  before  the  contents  should  better 
please  her  grace;  for  such  another  letter 
would  be  her  death." 

The  queen,  in  spite  of  her  declaration  to 
Magnus,  did  write  a  reply  to  her  brother,  in 
which  she  assumed  a  far  more  submissive 
tone  than  that  she  had  threatened.  One 
desire  lay  at  this  time  nearest  to  the  queen's 
heart,  that  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  her 
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husband,  that  she  might  marry  her  para- 
mour, Henry  Stuart.  In  her  eagerness  to 
effect  this  object,  she  is  even  said  to  have 
snatched  at  an  absurd  report  that  James  IV. 
had  outlived  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodclen 
three  years,  to  put  forward  a  plea  that  as 
she  had  married  the  earl  of  Angus  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  first  husband,  their  union 
was  illegal.  Angus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  the  queen,  that 
he  might  enjoy  her  large  estates ;  and  king 
Henry  promoted  his  designs  in  the  belief 
that  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
queen  would  establish  the  English  influence 
in  Scotland.  The  matter,  however,  dragged 
on  slowly,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
till  1527,  when  Angus  was  tired  of  opposing 
it,  that  the  divorce  was  finally  obtained. 
Negotiations  for  a  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms  dragged  on  in  the  same  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  manner;  for  French  influence 
was  still  exerted  in  Scotland,  and  queen 
Margaret  continued  to  intrigue  with  both 
parties,  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
peace,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  her  brother  to 
:onsent  to  the  divorce.  In  the  midst  of 
these  intrigues,  the  position  of  Henry's  am- 
bassador appears  to  have  become  more  and 
more  disagreeable,  until  he  could  hardly 
pass  along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with- 
out being  mobbed.  On  one  occasion  a  scene 
occurred  which,  as  told  by  Magnus  himself, 
gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  ignorance 
d  superstition  of  the  populace  in  Scotland 
at  this  period.  "  Since  my  last  writing  unto 
your  grace,"  he  says,  to  Wolsey,  "  here  hath 
been  right  ragious  winds,  with  exceeding 
rain,  wet  weather,  and  great  waters,  to  the 
dangerous  getting  and  inning  of  their  corns 
in  these  parts.  Whereupon  there  is  an  open 
slander  and  murmur  raised  upon  me,  not 
only  in  this  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but 
through  a  great  part  of  the  realm,  surmis- 
ing (charging)  that  I  should  be  the  occasion 
thereof;  and  that,  as  I  have  done  in  France, 
Flanders,  and  other  countries,  where  I  never 
was,  nor  without  the  realm  of  England,  but 
here  in  Scotland,  I  will  not  depart  from 
hence  till  I  shall  procure  all  this  realm  to  a 
destruction  both  in  their  corns,  fruits,  and 
otherwise,  as  is  said  chanced  by  my  means 
one  year  of  the  vines  in  France.  Insomuch 
that  I,  nor  my  servants,  could  nor  might 
pass  of  late  in  the  streets,  neither  to  nor 
from  the  court,  but  openly  many  women 
banned,  cursed,  waried  (cursed),  and  gave 
me  and  mine  the  most  grievous  maledictions 
that  could  be,  to  our  faces.  Whereupon 
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there  arc  nigh  about  half  a  score  persons, 
all  women,  taken  and  put  in  prison,  and  as 
yet  do  remain  there  for  condign  punition, 
and  to  be  example  to  other  like  offenders. 
And  also  the  friars  observants  have  preach- 
ed sore  against  them  that  first  procured  and 
continue  this  false,  untrue,  and  detestable 
saving  and  opinion.  This  ungracious  de- 
meanour hath  been  put  in  execution  here, 
for  the  most  part,  all  by  women.  The  be- 


ginners hereof  cannot  be  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  Frenchmen,  or  by  some 
other  favouring  their  causes,  not  being  con- 
tent with  this  peace  and  the  manner  thereof 
to  be  concluded ;  nor  that  Englishmen  do 
come  at  all  times,  at  their  pleasures,  and 
when  they  lust,  to  the  young  king's  pre- 
sence, and  seeing  the  Frenchmen  not  enter- 
tained as  they  have  been  of  late." 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANGUS'S  USURPATION  OF  THE  SUPREME  POWER;  BATTLE  OF  LINLITHGOW,  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  EAKL  OF 
LENNOX;  THE  HIGHLANDS;   RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 


QUEEN  MARGARET  had  now  lost  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  parties,  and  as 
she  saw  her  friends  and  supporters  falling 
off,  she  became  suspicious  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  sought  to  protect  herself 
by  planning  new  intrigues.  A  parliament 
was  called  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  which  was  to  establish 
a  truce  with  England ;  but  it  required  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  as  president  of  the 
council  of  state.  Under  pretence  that  her 
person  was  in  danger,  the  queen  refused  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  omit  this  formality.  This 
proceeding  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  council  of  state,  over  whom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earl  of  Angus  was  very  great. 
Margaret  felt  that  this  proceeding  implied 
that  she  was  deserted  by  the  English  party, 
and,  resolving  at  once  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  France,  she  attempted  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  queen-mother,  who, 
after  the  captivity  of  the  French  king  at 
Pavia,  had  assumed  the  regency  of  that 
kingdom.  But  at  this  moment  a  peace  was 
suddenly  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  which  paralyzed  the  French  faction 
in  Scotland,  and  overthrew  all  Margaret's 
hopes. 

The  queen,  who  was  no  longer  respected, 
now  only  retained  a  nominal  authority, 
while  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Angus  and  the  chan- 
cellor, archbishop  Beaton.  Under  their 
influence  the  negotiations  with  England 
proceeded  more  rapidly,  and  a  truce  of 


three  years  was  concluded.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  resistance  was  made  by 
the  earl  of  Arran,  who  raised  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  Lin- 
lithgow;  but  they  retreated  and  dispersed 
before  the  troops  led  against  them  by 
Angus,  who  carried  the  young  king  to  the 
field.  The  success  of  the  earl  of  Angus  still 
further  stimulated  his  ambition.  He  soon 
afterwards  strengthened  himself  by  effecting 
a  union  with  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  his 
party ;  and  by  establishing  a  close  alliance 
with  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  holding  the 
high  office  of  warden  of  the  marches  along 
with  his  place  on  the  council  of  state, 
he  now  exercised  an  authority  which  had  no 
rival  but  the  secret  council,  the  power  of 
which  centred  in  the  chancellor  Beaton. 
Of  this  rival  he  soon  contrived  to  rid  him- 
self. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  king  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year,  when,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  might  take  the  sovereign 
power  into  his  own  hands.  As  soon  as  the 
parliament  declared  this,  the  secret  council 
concluded  its  existence.  It  was  near  the 
period  when,  by  the  law  which  had  placed 
the  custody  of  the  king's  person  in  the 
hands  of  certain  lords  by  rotation,  it  be- 
came the  turn  of  the  earl  of  Angus  and  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  assume  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  king;  and  Angus  artfully 
fixed  the  period  of  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment so  that  it  should  fall  after  he  had 
assumed  this  office.  The  consequence  natu- 
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rally  was,  that,  when  parliament  assembled, 
and,  in  the  month  of  June,  pronounced  that 
the  king  had  attained  his  majority,  the 
consequent  dissolution  of  the  secret  council 
threw  the  whole  power  and  authority  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  Angus,  who 
at  that  moment  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person.  To  mask  his  intentions,  he 
caused  a  new  secret  council  to  be  appointed, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person  should  be  alternately  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  three  earls,  Angus, 
Argyle,  and  Lennox.  But  the  secret  coun- 
cil was  composed  entirely  of  the  friends  of 
Angus,  and  the  latter,  who  came  first  in 
turn  of  rotation  to  be  the  king's  guardian, 
soon  showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
relinquishing  the  advantage  which  the  pos- 
session of  that  office  gave  him. 

One  of  the  first  uses  that  Angus  and  his 
friends  made  of  their  power,  was  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  remission  for  all  crimes, 
robberies,  or  treasons  which  they  might 
have  committed  during  the  last  nineteen 
years.  They  then  began  to  portion  out 
the  offices  of  state.  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Kilspindy  was  made  high  treasurer ;  Ers- 
kine  of  Halton,  secretary ;  Crichtoii,  abbot 
of  Holyrood,  privy  seal ;  and  Angus,  having 
taken  the  great  seal  from  Beaton,  himself 
assumed  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
Within  a  short  time  there  was  scarcely 
an  office  in  the  kingdom,  the  emolument  or 
influence  of  which  made  it  a  prize  worth 
grasping  at,  which  was  not  conferred  on 
a  relative  or  adherent  of  the  house  of  Doug- 
las ;  and  the  country  was  soon  filled  with 
the  same  disorders  which  had  always  fol- 
lowed the  ambition  of  that  house.  Argyle 
and  Lennox  were  soon  disgusted  with  the 
selfishness  and  pride  of  their  colleague,  and 
the  former  withdrew  from  hi*  alliance. 
The  first  animosities  among  those  who, 
nominally  at  least,  shared  the  government, 
are  said  to  have  arisen  from  disputes  about 
the  division  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
The  bishopric  of  Dunkeld  having  become 
vacant,  was  given  to  Crichton,  abbot  of 
Holyrood.  But  all  honest  men  were  dis- 
gusted, when  Augus's  brother,  William 
Douglas,  who  had  forcibly  intruded  himself 
five  years  before  into  the  abbey  of  Colding- 
ham,  made  vacant  for  him  by  the  murder 
of  its  last  abbot,  Robert  Blackadder,  and 
had  held  it  ever  since,  was  promoted  to  the 
lucrative  abbacy  of  Holyrood.  Patrick 
Blackadder,  a  cousin  of  the  murdered  man, 
had  also  been  unjustly  persecuted  and  de- 
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prived  of  his  patrimony  by  the  Douglases 
and  their  adherents  the  Humes,  and,  having 
commenced  an  action  at  law  against  John 
Hume,  a  steady  friend  and  adherent  of  the 
earl  of  Angus,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  safety  from  their  vengeance  among 
some  of  his  distant  relatives.  Angus,  now 
in  the  plenitude  of  power,  caused  proposals 
of  reconciliation  to  be  made  to  Patrick 
Blackadder,  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
relinquish  part  of  his  claims ;  and,  con- 
fiding in  the  earl's  promises,  he  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  with  only  a  few  attendants. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  he  was  waylaid  by  John  Hume 
with  a  strong  body  of  followers,  who  put 
him  to  death.  The  alarm  was  given  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  assassins  were  vigo- 
rously pursued ;  but  when  the  pursuers 
came  in  sight  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage,  and  saw  among  them  the  earl 
of  Angus's  brother  George,  and  others  of 
the  Douglases,  they  turned  their  horses  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back.  Never- 
theless, the  treacherous  murder  of  Patrick 
Blackadder  was  a  subject  of  great  scandal, 
and  stood  foremost  among  the  crimes  and 
outrages  which  soon  cast  a  shade  over  the 
earl  of  Angus's  government. 

Before  he  seized  the  government,  Angus 
had  gradually  gained  an  influence  over  the 
affections  of  the  youthful  king  by  adminis- 
tering to  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  he  now  sought  to  secure  his  hold, 
not  only  by  ministering  to  his  amusements, 
but  by  pampering  his  vices,  encouraging 
him  in  the  premature  indulgence  in  plea- 
sures which  tended,  by  rendering  him  weak 
and  effeminate,  to  draw  him  still  more 
under  his  control.  But  James  soon  became 
tired  of  the  watchful  and  irksome  restraint 
in  which  he  was  now  held,  and  he  found 
friends  in  the  court  who  lent  no  unwilling 
ear  to  his  griefs.  Among  these  was  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  who  still  remained  out- 
wardly in  alliance  with  Angus,  in  spite 
of  his  secret  disapprobation  of  his  conduct. 
It  was  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  king 
was  discontented,  than  many  of  his  atten- 
dants, who,  by  some  unaccountable  over- 
sight, were  enemies  to  the  Douglases,  urged 
him  into  absolute  hatred  of  his  keepers 
by  bringing  him  reports  of  their  tyranny 
and  of  the  outrages  committed  by  their 
adherents  and  followers.  Lawless  violence 
was  indeed  raising  its  head  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  borders  especially 
were  the  scene  of  unrestrained  turbulence. 
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After  many  threats  of  executing  justice 
on  the  borders,  at  length,  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  of  1526,  Angus  marched 
thither,  provoked  by  some  new  outbreaks 
of  the  Armstrongs,  and  he  took  the  young 
king  with  him.  While  the  court  was  held 
at  Jedburgh,  James  had  contrived  to  send 
a  private  message  through  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  to  one  of  his  powerful  adhe- 
rents, the  laird  of  Buccleugh,  Walter 
Scott,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  keepers,  and  intimating  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  rescued  from  captivity. 
Scott  at  once  undertook  to  make  the 
attempt ;  but  it  is  said  some  intimation 
of  the  design  had  been  carried  to  Angus, 
who  immediately  broke  up  the  court  and 
hurried  back  to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Mel- 
rose.  As  they  approached  the  latter  place, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  laird  of  Buccleugh, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  of  his 
followers,  had  thrown  himself  in  their  way 
so  as  to  intercept  them  in  their  march 
to  the  capital.  Angus  had  not  a  very 
numerous  escort,  but  it  was  formed  of  some 
of  his  best  troops,  led  by  men  like  Fleming, 
Home,  and  Ker  of  Cessford,  who  were 
reckoned  among  the  best  knights  of  the 
day.  He  drew  up  his  force,  and  imme- 
diately sent  a  message  to  Scott,  ordering 
him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  dismiss  his 
followers.  The  border  chief  replied,  that  he 
knew  the  king's  mind  better  than  the 
proudest  baron  among  them,  and  that  he 
should  remain  as  he  was,  and  do  obedience 
to  his  sovereign,  who  had  honoured  the 
borders  with  his  presence.  Angus,  who 
naturally  took  this  as  a  defiance,  placed  the 
king  under  the  charge  of  his  brother, 
George  Douglas,  with  the  earls  of  Maxwell 
and  Lennox,  and,  while  they  stood  aside  on 
an  elevated  spot  near  at  hand,  dismounted, 
and  with  levelled  spears  bore  down  upon 
the  borderers.  The  latter  soon  gave  way, 
and  the  laird  of  Buccleugh  was  glad  to 
make  his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  of 
his  followers,  who  were  slain  in  this  short 
struggle.  Angus  had  to  lament  the  death 
of  one  of  his  best  and  bravest  knights,  Ker 
of  Cessford,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  feud 
between  the  Kers  and  the  Scotts. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  is  said  to  have  be- 
haved so  ambiguously  on  this  occasion  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  laird  of  Buccleugh's  designs,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of 
suspicion,  he  found  it  prudent  to  absent 
himself  from  court.  While  Angus  strength- 


ened himself  by  a  strict  league  with  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  Hamiltons,  Lennox 
allied  himself  with  the  queen  and  the  chan- 
cellor (Beaton),  and  having  secret  encou- 
ragement from  the  king,  he  soon  raised 
a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  delivering  him  from  the 
faction  who  now  held  him  in  captivity. 
Angus  had  also  collected  a  powerful  army, 
and  when  he  heard  that  Lennox  was  at 
Stirling  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  he  immediately  sent  the  earl 
of  Arran,  with  a  superior  force,  to  occupy 
Linlithgow,  and  so  intercept  his  march 
to  the  capital.  Arran  is  said  to  have  had  a 
conciliatory  mission,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and 
Lennox  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Edin- 
burgh and  rescue  his  king,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  When  he  arrived  at  Linlithgow, 
he  found  that  Arran  had  seized  the  bridge 
across  the  river  Avon,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  river  at  a  difficult  ford  opposite  the 
nunnery  of  Manuel.  Meanwhile  Arran, 
when  he  was  assured  of  the  determination 
of  Lennox  to  advance,  immediately  sent 
word  to  Angus,  who  marched  from  Edin- 
burgh with  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  strengthen  him.  It  is  said  that 
the  young  king,  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  anxious  for  Lennox's  success,  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  and  unwillingly,  that  An- 
gus, impatient  of  the  delay,  hurried  for- 
ward, leaving  his  brother,  George  Douglas, 
to  bring  James  along  with  him.  The 
prince  and  his"  keeper  had  reached  Cors- 
torphine,  when  the  distant  sound  of  the 
artillery  announced  that  the  battle  had 
begun,  upon  which  George  Douglas,  in  a 
tone  of  brutal  threat,  warned  the  king 
against  hoping  to  escape  from  them,  for, 
said  he,  "  if  the  enemy  should  be  too  power- 
ful for  us,  rather  than  give  thee  up,  thou 
shalt  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  we  will  at  least 
keep  a  part."  The  threat  sunk  deep  into 
the  king's  heart,  and  the  behaviour  of 
George  Douglas,  on  this  occasion,  was  never 
forgiven. 

Lennox,  meanwhile,  was  anxious  to  en- 
gage the  troops  of  the  earl  of  Arran  before 
Angus  came  to  their  assistance,  and  he 
ordered  his  men  to  pass  the  river  and  drive 
them  from  the  high  ground  they  occupied 
on  the  other  side.  The  men  dashed  bravely 
through  the  water,  but  they  moved  forward 
with  difficulty,  galled  by  the  severe  fire 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  which  threw 
them  into  so  much  disorder,  that  they  had 
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already  begun  to  give  way,  when  the  ter- 
rible war-cry  of  "  Douglas"  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  army  from  Edinburgh.  The 
troops  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  now  fled 
in  every  direction,  and  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy  by  the  victorious  Hamiltons 
and  Douglases.  Lennox  himself  was  slain, 
it.  is  said,  by  James  Hamilton,  bastard  son 
of  the  earl  "of  Arran,  who  murdered  him 
after  he  had  surrendered.  Arran  himself 
wept  over  the  dead  body  of  his  uncle,  whom 
he  lamented  as  the  bravest  and  wisest 
knight  in  Scotland ;  and  even  Angus  is 
said  to  have  regretted  his  death ;  although 
he  treated  with  contempt  the  message  of 
sir  Andrew  Wood,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  to  beg  that  the  life  of  the  earl, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  captured, 
might  be  spared. 

In  the  moment  of  his  triumph,     Angus 
determined  entirely  to  crush  his  enemies, 
and,  regarding  the   queen   and   the  chan- 
cellor as  the  main  promoters  of  this  attempt, 
he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Stirling,  in  the 
hope    of    taking   them    by    surprise.     But 
both  had  fled,  and  sought  safety  in  conceal- 
ment.    Archbishop  Beaton  was  pursued  so 
closely,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in   the   mountains,   where    for   some   time 
he   concealed    himself  under   the   disguise 
of  a  shepherd.     Angus  soon  after  assumed 
a  tone  of  greater  indulgence  towards   the 
queen-mother,    it    was    said,    at    the    en- 
treaties  of  her   son.     She  was   invited  to 
Edinburgh,  where  her  son    came  to  meet 
her  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  she  was 
courteously  received  by  Angus.     But  Bea- 
ton  found   more   difficulty  in   making  his 
peace  with  the  victorious  Douglases,  who  in 
revenge  had  already  taken  and  dismantled 
his  castle  at  St.  Andrew's.     He  only  pur- 
chased  his    pardon   with    large    gifts    and 
the   surrender   of  the   rich   abbey  of  Kil- 
wining,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  at 
a  distance  from  court.     Other  barons  who 
had  joined  the  banner  of  Lennox  were  pro- 
ceeded against  as  traitors.     Among   these 
was    Gilbert    Kennedy,    earl    of   Cassillis. 
Perhaps    Angus   was   apprehensive    of  the 
result  of  the  trial    of  this   nobleman,   for 
we    are    told    by    Buchanan,    that   James 
Hamilton  the  bastard  urged  him  to  seek 
safety  by  putting  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection   of  the   Hamiltous,    on   which   the 
high-spirited  chief  is  said  to  have   replied 
indignantly,    that    in    the    ancient   league 
entered  into  by  their  ancestors,  his  grand- 
father, as  the  most  honourable,  was  always 
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named  first,  and  that  he  would  not  now 
so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  his  family,  or  so 
far  degenerate  from  his  forefathers,  as  to 
place  himself  voluntarily  under  the  patron- 
age of  those,  whose  chief,  when  entering 
into  a  bond  on  equal  terms,  was  accustomed 
to  take  the  second  place.  Hugh  Kennedy, 
one  of  the  earl's  relatives,  appeared  for  him 
on  the  day  of  trial,  and  made  answer  to  the 
charge,  that  the  earl  had  not  appeared 
in  the  battle  against  the  king,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands  ;  and  he  offered 
to  produce  the  royal  letters  ordering  him  to 
join  with  Lennox  in  the  league  for  setting 
him  at  liberty.  This  bold  plea  seems  to 
have  disconcerted  the  judges,  and  Cassillis 
was  allowed  to  escape;  but  it  was  only 
to  fall  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  employed  to 
commit  the  murder  by  the  bastard  Hamil- 
ton. The  earl's  son  saved  himself  and  his 
family  by  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
treasurer,  Archibald  Douglas,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  was  to  marry,  and  Hugh  Campbell 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  to  avoid 
a  judicial  inquiry.  But  the  earl's  lands,  as 
well  as  those  of  lord  Evandale,  were  seized 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Arran.  Sir  George 
Douglas  received,  for  his  share  of  the  spoils, 
the  lands  of  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle.  Angus  took  for  himself  the 
extensive  estates  of  lord  Lindsay,  with  the 
lands  of  all  the  eastern  and  northern  barons 
who  had  supported  the  earl  of  Lennox. 

King  Henry  still  looked  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  earl  of  Angus  as  that  of  the  English 
party,  and  he  wrote  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success  at  Linlithgow,  and  to  advise 
him  to  strengthen  himself,  while  he  had 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  advice  which  he  showed  every  in-  ! 
clination  to  act  upon.  He  was  now  left 
with  undivided  power  in  the  state;  for  the 
earl  of  Arran,  seized  with  remorse  for  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Lennox,  had  retired  from 
court  to  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  his 
castles.  The  pride  and  tyranny  of  the 
Douglases  were  now  exhibited  in  their 
worst  colours.  Every  act  of  violence  and  j 
injustice  was  committed  with  impunity 
under  their  name.  In  the  very  ceutre  of 
the  capital,  during  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Lochinvar, 
murdered  the  laird  of  Bomby  at  the  door  of 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  no  one  dared 
to  bring  him  to  justice.  It  was  but  a  poor 
atonement  for  the  lawlessness  of  his  fol- 
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lowers,  when  Angus  marched  to  the  border, 
and  hanged  some  of  the  Armstrongs  for 
their  robberies. 

The    death   of  the  earl   of  Lennox   did 
not   pass   by  without   an  attempt  at    ven- 
geance,   which   was    made  just    as   Angus 
was  preparing  for  his  progress  to  the  bor- 
der.    There   was,    Buchanan    tells   us,    in 
the    stables    of  John    Stuart,    (the  earl  of 
Lennox),  a  man  of  very  mean  extraction, 
who  was  retained  among  the  lowest  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  horses.     After  his  lord  was 
killed    by    the    Hamiltons,    he    wandered 
about  for  some  time  in  a  loose  unsettled 
state,    till   his   mind   became   roused   to  a 
determination  of  executing  a  deed  far  above 
his   rank   or   station,    and   he   resolved   to 
revenge   the   death   of   his   master.     With 
this   intention   he  set   out  for  Edinburgh, 
where  by  chance  meeting  an  acquaintance 
of  the  same  rank,  and  who  had  belonged  to 
the   same   family,    he    asked   him  whether 
he  had  seen  James  Hamilton  the  bastard  in 
the   city?     And   when    he   confessed   that 
he  had  seen  him,  "Thou  most  ungrateful 
of  men!"  said  he,  "and  didst  thou  suffer 
the  villain  to  live,  who  murdered  our  best 
of  masters? — away,  thou   deservest   to   be 
hanged  \"     Having   thus   spoken,  he  con- 
tinued  on   his   way  to   the   court.     There 
were  at   that  time   in  the  palace-yard,  in 
front  of  Holyrood-house,  two  thousand  of 
the   Douglas   and    Hamilton  clans,  armed, 
and   prepared    for   the   expedition    to    the 
border.     Here  the   avenger  of  his  master, 
overlooking  all  the  rest,  fixed  his  eyes  and 
his     mind     upon     Hamilton    alone,    then 
coming    out    of    the    area   unarmed,    with 
only  a  short   cloak;    and   having   watched 
him   into    the    dark    archway    above    the 
gate,  rushed   upon  him   and  stabbed  him 
in  six  different  places,  some  of  the  wounds 
nearly  reaching  his  vitals,  while  the  others, 
more  or  less  severe,  had  been  warded  off 
by  the  bend  of  his  body  and  by  the  cloak. 
Having,  as  he  believed,  effected  his  purpose, 
the    assassin   immediately  mixed  with   the 
crowd.     A    tumult    instantly    arose,    and 
some   of  the    Hamiltons,    suspecting    that 
this  act  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Doug- 
lases,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  an- 
cient feud  between  the  two  clans,  a  battle 
had   nearly  taken   place    between  the  two 
factions.     At  last,  order  being    sufficiently 
restored,   all  who  were   present  were   or- 
dered to  draw  up  in  single  file  along  the 
wall,  and  the  assassin  was  thus  discovered, 
and  seized  with  his  knife,  stiil  bloody,  in 


his  hand.  Being  asked  whence  he  came 
and  for  what  purpose,  and  not  giving  any 
satisfactory  answer,  he  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  on  being  put  to  the  torture, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
act  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  master, 
and  only  lamented  that  the  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  had  not  proved  mortal.  Although 
subjected  to  long  tortures,  he  made  no 
further  confession.  At  last,  having  been 
tried  and  condemned,  he  was  led  round  the 
city  naked,  and  every  part  of  his  body  was 
pinched  with  red  hot  iron  instruments, 
but  he  neither  changed  countenance  nor 
uttered  a  murmur;  and  when  his  right 
hand  was  torn  off,  he  only  said  that  the 
punishment  was  less  than  it  deserved, 
because  it  had  failed  in  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  a  brave  mind. 

The  turbulence  of  the  borderers  was  at 
this  time  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of 
disorder  in  the  kingdom.  The  districts  of 
Mar,  Garioch,  and  Aberdeen,  were  the  scene 
of  a  sanguinary  feud  between  the  families  of 
Lesley  and  Forbes,  which  it  required  the 
whole  influence  of  the  government  to  ap- 
pease. The  highlands  had  been  in  a  state 
of  increasing  disorder  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  and  while  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment was  paralyzed  by  the  struggle  of  fac- 
tions, the  clans  of  the  north  had  resumed 
their  turbulent  independence,  and  had  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  private  war.  The 
establishment  of  courts  of  law  and  justice 
among  these  wild  clans  had  only  been  made 
the  means  of  "perpetrating  greater  crimes 
under  the  protection  of  legal  cunning,  and 
had  as  yet  no  permanent  effect  in  bettering 
their  condition.  Lachlan  Macintosh,  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  had,  it  is  true, 
exerted  himself  to  hinder  the  excesses  of  his 
retainers,  in  return  for  which  he  was  basely 
murdered  by  his  near  relative  Malcolmson. 
The  assassin  fled  to  an  island  in  the  lake  of 
Rothiemurchy  in  Strathspey,  where  he 
hoped  to  elude  pursuit,  but  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  clansmen  and  put  to  death. 
The  heir  of  Lachlan  Macintosh  was  a  mere 
infant,  who,  for  safety,  was  delivered  to 
the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  while 
Lachlan's  bastard  brother  Hector  was  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  temporary  command  of 
his  clan.  The  earl  of  Moray  committed  the 
young  Macintosh  to  the  care  of  his  kinsmen 
the  Ogilvies.  Hector  Macintosh  had  no 
sooner  assumed  the  command  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  than  he  began  to  display  the  fero- 
city of  his  character.  He  began  by  insist- 
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ing  that  the  earl  of  Moray  should  deliver  up 
into  his  hands  the  young  heir  of  the  Macin- 
toshes, and  when  that  was  denied,  he  collected 
his  barbarous  followers,  invaded  and  ravaged 
the  earl's  lands,  took  and  plundered  the  town 
of  Dyke,  and  destroyed  the  earl's  castle  of 
Tarnaway,  or  Darnaway,  on  the  river  Find- 
horn.  He  then  attacked  the  Ogilvies,  and 
having  stormed  their  castle  of  Pettie,  slew 
twenty-four  of  their  house,  and  marched 
away  in  savage  triumph.  This  triumph, 
however,  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  earl 
of  Moray,  having  procured  a  royal  commis- 
sion, assembled  an  army,  and  attacking  the 
Macintoshes  just  as  they  were  going  to  re- 
new their  outrages,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Two  hundred  prisoners  were  ex- 
ecuted ;  Hector's  own  brother  was  taken  and 
hanged ;  and  the  chief  himself,  who  fled  and 
concealed  himself,  only  owed  his  safety  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  clansmen.  He  subse- 
quently reached  Edinburgh,  and  obtained 
the  king's  pardon  for  his  crimes,  but  he  was 
soon  after  murdered  at  St.  Andrews  by  a 
monk,  to  revenge  some  feud  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted. 

New  intrigues  were  now  working  in  the 
lowlands,  but  so  secretly  that  we  can  hardly 
trace  their  progress.  Margaret,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  returned  to  court,  where 
she  was  apparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration ;  and,  after  a  temporary  retire- 
ment, archbishop  Beaton  also  entered  into 
an  outward  show,  at  least,  of  reconciliation 
with  Angus.  It  is  said  that  sir  George 
Douglas,  who  was  a  deeper  intriguer  than  his 
brother,  warned  him  in  vain  against  the  dan- 
gerous designs  which  might  lay  under  the 
pretended  friendship  of  a  man  like  the  arch- 
bishop. No  suspicions,  however,  seem  to 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
ministers,  who  only  saw  in  all  this  an  addi- 
tion of  force  to  the  government  of  the  earl 
of  Angus,  who  had  hitherto  shown  himself 
devoted  to  the  English  party.  Magnus,  who 
was  now  in  Yorkshire,  but  still  watching 
aifairs  in  Scotland,  had  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Wolsey,  on  the  14th  of  February  (1527), 
that  he  had  "  specially  written  to 'the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  much  like  as  I  have 
done  to  the  queen's  grace,  showing  me  to 
be  right  glad  and  joyous,  both  of  the  queen's 
repairing  to  the  young  king  her  son's  pre- 
sence, and  of  the  coming  in  of  the  said 
archbishop;  declaring  that  by  the  queen's 
good  counsel  and  faithful  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  same  by  the  said  archbishop, 
good  likelihood  is  that  the  great  discords, 
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debates,  dissensions,  and  variances,  that 
have  of  late  been  among  the  lords  in  those 
parts,  shall  be  repressed,  appeased,  and  re- 
duced to  good  unity  and  concord,  to  the 
universal  weal,  rest,  and  quietness  of  that 
realm,  and  most  specially  for  the  weal, 
surety,  and  prosperous  preservation  of  the 
king's  person,  their  sovereign  lord." 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  revival  of  the 
archbishop's  influence,  was  a  case  of  religious 
persecution.  Amid  the  scenes  of  political 
turbulence  and  intrigue  which  late  years 
had  witnessed,  it  appears  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation  had  been  secretly  and 
gradually  spreading  in  Scotland.  The  par- 
liament of  1525  had  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  an  act  forbidding  all  merchants  and 
foreigners  bringing  into  Scotland  any  books 
or  treatises  put  forth  by  Luther  or  the  other 
reformers,  on  the  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
the  forfeiture .  of  their  ships  and  cargoes ; 
and  all  persons  who  publicly  professed  their 
doctrines  were  threatened  with  similar  pun- 
ishment. Among  the  latter  was  a  young 
and  noble  ecclesiastic,  Patrick  Hamilton, 
abbot  of  Feme,  the  son  of  sir  Patrick  Ha- 
milton of  Kincavil,  and  of  Catherine  Stuart, 
sister  to  the  duke  of  Albany.  He  had 
studied  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  under 
John  Mair,  the  preceptor  of  Knox  and  Bu- 
chanan, and  the  freedom  of  his  opinions 
and  his  known  predilection  to  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  had  caused  him  to  be  summoned 
before  an  ecclesiastical  council ;  but  he  es- 
caped the  danger  by  flying  to  Germany,  and 
at  Wittemberg  he  obtained  the  personal 
friendship  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  He 
afterwards  perfected  himself  in  the  doctrines 
of  protestantism  under  Lambert,  the  head 
of  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  soon 
afterwards  determined  to  return  to  Scot- 
land to  preach  the  true  faith  to  his  country- 
men. With  this  design,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1527,  where  he  preached  openly 
the  new  doctrines,  and  exerted  himself  zeal- 
ously to  make  converts.  He  was  soon  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison,  but  his  youth,  and 
his  high  connexions,  excited  sympathy,  and 
the  most  earnest  exertions  were  made,  but 
without  effect,  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  doctrines.  A  catholic  priest,  named 
Aless,  who  was  employed  to  argue  with  him 
in  his  cell,  became  a  convert  himself,  and 
perished  at  the  stake.  A  scheme  was  orga- 
nised for  the  rescue  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
but  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  and  he 
was  soon  afterwards  condemned  and  put  to 
death  with  excruciating  tortures.  The  meek- 
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ness  and  courage  with,  which  he  hore  his 
sufferings  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
the  beholders,  and  did  much  towards  spread- 
ing the  faith  for  which  he  was  a  martyr. 
Buchanan  tells  us  that  another  priest,  a 
Dominican  named  Alexander  Campbell,  had 
listened  to  Patrick  Hamilton's  doctrines, 
and  been  partly  converted  to  them,  but  his 
courage  forsook  him,  and  he  was  induced  to 
seek  safety  and  perhaps  gain  by  becoming 
on  this  occasion  the  public  accuser.  Pro- 


voked at  the  vehemence  of  this  man's  accu- 
sations, Hamilton  is  said  to  have  cited  him 
in  a  tone  of  prophetic  eloquence  to  another 
bar : — "  I  summon  thee,  thou  most  aggra- 
vated sinner,  who  knowest  the  things  which 
thou  condemnest  are  true,  and  didst  confess 
so  to  me  only  a  few  days  ago,  to  take  thy 
trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the  living  God  \" 
Campbell's  mind  was  so  disturbed  by  this  ap- 
peal, that  he  became  melancholy  and  moody, 
and  not  long  afterwards  died  mad. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ESCAPE  OF    THE  KING,   AND  FALL  OF  THE  DOUGLASES  ;  HOSTILITY  OF  FEELING   BETWEEN   JAMES  AND  HI* 

NOBLES ;  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


THE  power  of  the  Douglases  seemed  to  be 
now  so  firmly  established,  that  their  feeling 
of  security  threw  them  off  their  guard. 
They  were  masters  of  the  king's  person,  and 
could  thus  affix  his  signature  to  any  act 
they  pleased,  while  the  offices  of  state  which 
gave  control  over  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  law,  the  chancellorship  and  trea- 
surership,  were  in  their  own  hands.  They 
had  thus  the  irresponsible  and  unchecked 
power  of  rewarding  their  friends,  and  of 
crushing  their  enemies  under  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  sovereign,  whenever 
they  offered  open  resistance  to  his  keepers. 
The  queen  had  now  married  Henry 
Stuart,  a  man  who  possessed  neither  talent 
nor  popularity  to  make  him  respected, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into 
prison  whenever  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
act  upon  Margaret's  fears.  Angus,  in  con- 
tempt of  both,  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  the  queen's  dowery  lands, 
which  alarmed  her  so  much,  that  she  took 
her  husband  with  her  into  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  closed  the  gates.  Angus 
immediately  unfurled  the  royal  banner,  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  to 
lay  siege  to  the  fortress  in  which  his  mother 
had  thus  taken  shelter.  Margaret  knew 
that  resistance  was  in  vain,  and  she  sur- 
rendered at  once,  and,  delivering  the  keys 
of  the  castle  on  her  knees,  implored  pardon 
for  herself  and  her  husband.  The  vengeance 
of  Angus  only  fell  on  the  latter  who  was 
subjected  to  a  new  imprisonment. 
VOL.  i.  2  Y 


But  the  moment  was  now  at  hand  when 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Angus  was  to  be 
overthrown.  James  appears  to  have  been 
secretly  a  promoter  of  all  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  deliver  him,  and  while 
each  successive  failure  had  rendered  his 
chains  more  irksome  to  him,  he  gradually 
learnt  to  be  more  cunning,  while  he  became 
more  resolute  to  shake  them  off.  He  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  and  he  had 
already  begun  to  show  a  capacity  which,  if 
it  had  been  rightly  trained,  might  have 
made  him  a  great  monarch.  Since  arch- 
bishop Beaton  had  returned  to  court,  the 
king  had  privately  taken  him  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  it  appears  to  have  been  with 
him  alone  that  he  concerted  the  steps  for 
making  his  escape.  The  crafty  prelate  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  Douglases  believe 
that  he  was  entirely  indifferent  to  affairs  of 
state,  and  deceived  into  false  security  by 
their  easy  triumph  over  the  queen-mother, 
they  began  to  relax  a  little  the  confinement 
in  which  they  kept  the  king.  The  impor- 
tant castle  of  Stirling  belonged  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  James  persuaded  her  to 
exchange  it  with  him  for  the  lands  of  Meth- 
ven  in  Strathern,  under  the  promise  that 
they  should  be  erected  into  a  peerage  for 
her  new  husband.  The  exchange  was  no 
sooner  completed,  than  the  king  contrived 
to  place  in  the  fortress  a  captain  who  was 
devoted  to  his  person.  He  then  prevailed 
upon  the  earl  of  Angus  to  remove  the  court 
to  the  palace  of  Falkland,  which  was  a 
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favourite  hunting  place,  and  whence,  from  its 
moderate  distance  from  St.  Andrews,  it  was 
easy  to  hold  communication  with  Beaton 
without  exciting  suspicion.  The  latter  acted 
his  part  with  the  utmost  skill.  He  also  had 
entered  into  some  transactions  with  sir 
George  Douglas  relating  to  their  estates,  on 
pretence  of  which,  while  the  earl  of  Angus 
was  occupied  with  his  private  affairs  in  Lo- 
thian, and  his  uncle,  Archibald,  was  gone  to 
Dundee,  he  invited  him  to  pay  him  a  visit 
at  St.  Andrews.  The  king  was  thus  left  at 
Falkland  with  no  other  keeper  but  the  cap- 
tain of  the  royal  guard,  Douglas  of  Parkhead. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  May,  in  the  year 
]  528,  when  these  things  occurred.  On  the 
night  of  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  that  month, 
James  announced  his  intention  of  hunting 
early  the  next  morning,  and  having  sent 
for  the  keeper  of  Falkland  forest,  he  gave 
him  strict  orders  to  have  everything  ready 
at  an  early  hour.  He  then  supped,  and, 
dismissing  his  attendants,  retired  to  his  bed 
early,  in  apparent  anticipation  of  the  fatigues 
of  the  next  day.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
also  retired,  and  no  one  entertained  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  king's  designs. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  whole 
palace  was  in  profound  slumber,  James, 
having  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  yeoman  of 
the  guard,  stole  out  of  his  chamber,  locked 
the  door,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
stable  with  two  faithful  servants,  selected  a 
fleet  horse,  and  putting  it  at  its  full  speed, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bridge  of  Stirling 
before  daybreak.  As  he  passed  the  bridge, 
which  was  secured  by  a  gate  and  tower,  he 
ordered  the  warden,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
to  keep  it  shut  against  any  who  should  fol- 
low him,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  castle 
he  was  received  into  it  by  the  captain  and 
garrison  with  the  utmost  joy.  At  Falkland, 
no  one  had  observed  the  king's  flight,  and 
there  was  so  little  apprehension  of  any 
such  design,  that  when  sir  George  Douglas 
returned  from  St.  Andrews,  unexpectedly, 
as  it  appears,  and  was  informed  that  the 
king  had  retired,  he  also  proceeded  to 
his  own  chamber  without  further  inquiries. 
Early  next  morning,  however,  he  was  aroused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamber  door, 
and  Carmichael,  the  baillie  of  Abernethy, 
rushed  in  and  inquired  if  he  knew  where 
the  king  was?  He  replied  that  he  believed 
he  was  yet  in  bed.  Carmichael  then  told 
him  that  the  king  had  been  seen  passing 
the  bridge  of  Stirling.  In  the  utmost 
alarm,  sir  George  dressed  himself  and  hur- 
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ried  to  the  royal  apartment,  the  door  of 
which  he  found  locked ;  and,  when  he  had 
burst  it  open  with  his  foot,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  on  finding  the 
chamber  empty,  and  the  royal  robes  thrown 
over  the  bed,  in  which  nobody  had  slept. 
The  household  was  immediately  roused,  and 
messengers  dispatched  to  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and  on  their 
arrival,  they  collected  as  many  of  their 
followers  as  were  at  hand,  and  all  three 
rode  on  towards  Stirling,  still  believing  that 
the  power  and  authority  with  which  they 
were  invested  might  enable  them  to  recover 
possession  of  their  captive. 

Meanwhile  James  had  acted  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  resolution.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  when  he  reached 
Stirling,  he  retired  to  sleep,  while  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  bring  together  sueh  of 
his  nobles  not  of  the  party  of  the  Douglases 
as  were  within  call.  When  the  king  awoke, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  influential 
barons  devoted  to  his  will,  including  the 
earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Eglintoun,  and 
Moray,  and  the  lords  Evandale,  Sinclair, 
Maxwell,  and  Montgomery  ;  and  with  these 
he  held  a  council,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  the  king's  name  forbidding  any 
lord  or  follower  of  the  house  of  Douglas  to 
approach  within  six  miles  of  the  court  under 
pain  of  treason.  A  herald,  bearing  this 
proclamation,  was  instantly  despatched  to- 
wards Falkland,  and  meeting  the  Douglases 
on  the  way,  he  drew  up  his  horse  and  read 
it  to  them.  For  a  moment  they  hesitated, 
but  on  further  reflection  they  thought  it 
better  to  obey,  and  turning  their  horses' 
heads,  they  rode  back,  overwhelmed  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  and  stopped  only 
when  they  reached  Linlithgow.  Angus  went 
thence  to  fortify  himself  in  his  castle  of 
Tantallon,  while  the  Douglases  and  their 
partizans  in  all  parts  hastened  to  collect 
their  forces. 

While  the  kingdom  seemed  thus  threat- 
ened with  a  formidable  civil  war,  James 
acted  with  mingled  vigour  and  prudence. 
He  was  joined  at  Stirling  by  the  queen- 
mother,  with  her  husband  Henry  Stuart, 
and  he  appears  to  have  remained  there 
during  the  month  of  June  to.  mature  his 
plans.  On  Monday  the  sixth  of  July,  the 
king  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  and  attended  by  the  bishops 
of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dunkeld,  Galloway, 
&c.,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Arran,  Eglintoun, 
Rothes,  and  Bothwell,  and  the  lords  Max- 
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well,  Avenclale,  Seaton,  Forbes,  Home,  and 
others.     He    took  up    his   lodging   in   the 
house  of  the  archbishop  of   St.   Andrews, 
and  issued  thence  a  proclamation  denounc- 
ing the  pain  of  death  against  any  Douglas 
found   in   the   capital,   or  any  others  who 
should  be  found  guilty  of  holding  communi- 
cation with  them.    The  king's  lodgings  were 
strictly  guarded  every  night,  by  the   peers 
and  their  armed  followers,  and  James  him- 
self is  said  to  have  taken  his  turn  in  com- 
manding the  guard,   covered   in   complete 
armour.     Nor  was  this  precaution  unneces- 
sary, for  sir  George  Douglas  and  his  uncle 
sir  Archibald  Douglas,  collecting  a  strong 
body  of  their  followers,  made  several  de- 
monstrations against  the  capital,  but  they 
were    defeated    by    the    vigilance   of    lord 
Maxwell,  who  had  been  appointed  as  pro- 
vost to  the  command    there.     One  of  the 
king's  first  cares  after  his  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh  was  to    supply   the    offices   of  state 
which    had   been   held  by  Angus  and   his 
friends.     The  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Ga- 
win  Dunbar,    the   king's    "  schoolmaster," 
was  made  chancellor;  the  abbot  of  Holy- 
rood   was    appointed  to  the  treasurership ; 
and  the  privy  seal  was  given  to  the  bishop 
of    Dunkeld.      Lord    Maxwell    was   made 
provost  of  Edinburgh.     A  proclamation  was 
next   issued,    summoning   a  parliament    to 
meet    at    Edinburgh    in   the  beginning   of 
September;    and   the   earl   of  Angus   was 
commanded   to   keep    himself   beyond  the 
Spey,  and  to  deliver  his  brother  and  uncle 
as  hostages  for  his  appearance  in  parliament 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  treason ;  both 
which  orders  the  Douglases  treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  king  after  a  few  days 
dismissed  his  nobles,  and  returned  with  the 
court  to  Stirling.     An  ambassador  was  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  to  Henry  VIII. 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary change;    but  the  light  in  which 
these  events   were    viewed   in   England   is 
shown  by  the  remarks  of  the  young  lord 
Dacre,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  communicated 
a  part  of  them  to  Wolsey. — -."The  king," 
says  he,  "  is  ruled  and  advised  by  the  queen, 
Henry  Stuart,  now  her  husband,  the  lord 
Maxwell,  and  the  laird  of  Buccleuch,  chief 
maintainors  of  all  misguided  men  on  the 
borders    of    Scotland,    together    with    the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  that  slew  the  earl  of  Cassillis, 
and  now  bed- fellow  to  the  said  king;  with 
such  like  other  murderers  and  misguided 
persons,  which  are  now  best  cherished,  and 
most  in  favour  with  the  said  king  and  queen. 


I  see  no  likelihood  or  appearance  of  any 
stay  or  good  order  to  be  had  within  Scotland 
for  the  causes  aforesaid." 

The  state  of  Scotland  at  this  time  pro- 
mised, indeed,  little  peace  to  the  country ; 
and  though  the  king  showed  in  the  emer- 
gency both  vigour  and  prudence,  there 
were  strong  traits  in  his  character,  which 
had  been  fostered  by  his  imperfect  educa- 
tion, tending  continually  to  counteract  his 
better  qualities.  He  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered personal  indignities  from  the  Doug- 
lases, during  the  period  he  remained  under 
their  control,  which  were  never  forgiven, 
and  his  unremitting  hatred  towards  them 
and  their  partizans  eventually  weakened, 
rather  than  strengthened  the  authority 
which  he  had  gained  by  their  overthrow ; 
for  it  led  him  into  a  contest  with  the  feudal 
nobility,  whom  he  had  not  the  talent  to 
conciliate,  or  the  steady  force  of  character 
to  control. 

During  the  autumn  of  1528,  the  Doug- 
lases were  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
their  strength,  and  they  soon  assumed  a 
formal  attitude  of  defiance.  In  August, 
sir  Archibald  Douglas  and  sir  George,  with 
their  relative  whom  Angus  had  made  abbot 
of  Holyrood,  and  a  strong  body  of  retainers, 
had  taken  possession  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
intention  of  hindering  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, but  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
they  were  surprised  by  lord  Maxwell.  It 
was  noon,  and  sir  Archibald  and  the  other 
chiefs  were  at  dinner,  while  their  followers 
were  scattered  over  the  town,  when  their 
lodgings  were  suddenly  invaded  by  a  small 
party  of  lord  Maxwell's  troops.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  out  of  the  town,  and 
they  all  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
castle  of  Tautallon,  where  their  prospects 
at  this  moment  seemed  so  discouraging, 
that  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the 
border  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  flight 
into  England.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, the  king  and  the  lords  who  now 
supported  him  entered  the  capital,  and  the 
parliament  met  in  considerable  force  on 
the  day  appointed,  the  2nd  of  September. 
As  the  Douglases  refused  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  with- 
out further  delay,  and  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Angus  were  divided  amongst  the  lords 
who  were  now  foremost  ill  supporting  the 
crown,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Arran,  the 
lords  Bothwell  and  Maxwell,  the  laird  of 
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Buccleuch,  and  Hamilton  the  bastard  of 
Arran,  the  king  reserving  to  himself  the 
powerful  fortress  of  Tantallon.  The  lord 
Home  was  said  to  have  refused  the  bribe  of 
a  share  of  the  earl's  lands  to  join  against  him; 
and  Angus's  friends  complained  that,  instead 
of  being  proceeded  against  fairly  in  open  par- 
liament, the  proceedings  were  carried  on  by 
a  committee  of  lords,  chosen  for  their  zeal- 
ous devotion  to  the  young  monarch's  will. 

The  first  step  towards  putting  this  act 
into  effect,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  and, 
having  now  collected  at  Edinburgh  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  he 
determined  to  march  against  his  enemies, 
and  lay  siege  to  Tantallon,  Douglas,  and 
Coldiugham.  Angus,  alarmed  at  these  pre- 
parations, again  meditated  a  retreat  into 
England ;  but  James  already  found  the 
uncertainty  of  his  authority  over  the.  aris- 
tocracy, which  he  was  destined  soon  to 
feel  in  its  full  force.  Under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  unwilling  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  destroy  the  corn  in  the  fields,  the 
lords  of  the  council  refused  to  march, 
but,  disbanding  their  men,  promised  to  re- 
assemble them  as  soon  as  the  corn  should 
be  gotten  in.  The  Douglases  looked  upon 
the  backwardness  of  their  enemies  as  a 
sign  of  fear,  and  assuming  new  courage 
themselves,  they  sent  a  party  of  their  fol- 
lowers to  burn  two  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  proclaiming  that 
they  did  it  to  give  the  king  a  light  in  case  lie 
chose  again  to  arise  and  depart  before  day- 
break in  the  morning.  This  scornful  taunt 
on  his  flight  from  Falkland,  joined  with  his 
disappointment  at  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  still  further  embittered  his  hatred 
towards  Angus  and  his  house.  A  letter 
from  one  of  the  English  officers  of  the 
border,  K,oger  Lascelles,  captain  of  Norham 
castle,  gives  an  anecdote  which,  if  true, 
shows  us  not  only  the  resolute  character  of 
the  king,  but  the  feeling  which  appears  at 
this  early  period  of  his  independent  reign 
to  have  existed  between  him  and  the  lords. 
"  Upon  our  Lady-day,  (September  8th,)  all 
those  that  had  the  earl  of  Angus's  lands, 
then  came  in  with  their  patents  to  have 
them  sealed  and  signed,  and  so  the  king 
did ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  he  delivered 
them  to  a  page  of  his  chamber,  and  com- 
manded him  to  keep  them ;  and  so,  at 
afternoon,  the  lords  that  had  the  patents 
given  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  to 
know  his  pleasure  why  that  he  would  not 
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;leliver  their  patents  according  as  he  had 
given  them.  And  he  asked  his  council 
whether  he  might  revoke  all  that  he  had 
done  or  not  ?  and  his  lords  said,  yes ;  and 
then  he  called  for  a  notary,  and  revoked  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  bade  them  go  and 
hase  the  earl  of  Angus  forth  of  Scotland, 
and  they  should  have  their  patents.  And 
so  they  are  not  content  with  their  part,  for 
as  yet  they  have  gotten  none  of  the  earl's 
ands,  and  have  lost  the  earl's  favour." 

Although  evidently  distrustful  of  the  zeal 
and  sincerity  with  which  his  nobles  acted 
against  the  rebellious  Douglases,  James  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  his  design.  Placing 
liis  hopes  now  in  the  earl  of  Argyle,  he 
raised  the  country  belonging  to  that  noble- 
man about  Douglas-dale,  and,  proceeding 
thither  in  person,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Douglas  castle.  While  he  was  thus  occu- 
pied in  the  vain  attempt  to  capture  this 
Portress,  Angus  and  his  followers  burnt  and 
plundered  the  country  from  Tantallon  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh.  Compelled 
by  its  strength  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Douglas  castle,  the  king  returned  to  Stir- 
ling, to  concert  measures  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Douglases  with  more 
vigour,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of 
marching  towards  the  border,  where  their 
strength  lay,  with  a  formidable  army  in  the 
following  month.  At  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober we  find  James  at  Dunbar,  from 
whence,  on  the  second  of  that  month,  lie 
made  a  hasty  march  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men  to  Coldingham,  in  the  hopes 
of  surprising  and  capturing  the  earl,  who 
seems  to  have  been  there  at  the  burial  of 
his  brother,  the  ecclesiastic.  But  Angus 
had  received  timely  information  of  the 
king's  design,  and  held  himself  at  a  distance 
with  two  hundred  of  his  followers,  while  the 
king  occupied  Coldingham;  the  latter,  having 
placed  the  lord  Home  and  his  brother,  the 
abbot  of  Jedworth,  in  command  of  that 
strong  house,  returned  without  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  No  sooner  had  the  king 
turned  his  back,  than  Angus,  whose  force 
had  quickly  swelled  to  five  hundred  men, 
entered  the  abbey,  drove  out  lord  Home 
and  his  brother,  and  pursued  the  king 
nearly  to  the  walls  of  Dunbar.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  lady  Margaret,  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  queen,  to  Norham  castle,  and 
prepared  to  follow  her  over  the  border  on 
the  approach  of  the  king's  army,  which  was 
summoned  for  the  18th. 

The  relations  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
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land  were  at  this  moment  in  a  very  precari- 
ous condition.  James  had  sent  Patrick 
Sinclair  as  his  ambassador  to  the  English 
court,  to  explain  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Scottish  government. 
Sinclair  appears  to  have  been  a  man  who 
was  in  some  degree  under  English  influence, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  coun- 
teracting the  impression  made  in  England 
by  the  agents  of  the  Douglases.  King 
Henry,  who  always  assumed  an  authorita- 
tive tone  towards  his  nephew,  replied  to  his 
various  communications  by  requiring  him  to 
pardon  the  earl  of  Angus,  a  request  to  which 
he  refused  to  listen,  and  by  complaining  of 
the  hostility  of  the  borderers.  The  demand  of 
favour  for  the  Douglases  was  not  long  per- 
tinaciously persevered  in,  but  the  Scottish 
borders,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles,  had  fallen  into  the  utmost  dis- 
order, and  these,  with  the  known  favour 
shown  by  Henry  to  the  faction  of  Angus, 
furnished  at  any  time  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
war.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  alarm 
that  the  English  government  heard  that  a 
Scottish  army  was  approaching  to  the  bor- 
der, and  orders  were  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  to  summon  the  forces  of 
the  northern  counties  to  be  ready  to  assem- 
ble at  the  shortest  notice  to  resist  any 
attempt  at  invasion  by  the  Scots. 

On  the  18th  of  October  James  assembled 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  at  Dunbar, 
and  carrying  with  him  the  artillery  of  that 
fortress,  as  well  as  that  he  had  brought  with 
him,  marched  direct  to  Tantallon,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  4th  of  November  he  ceased 
not  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  re- 
duce that  formidable  fortress,  but  in  vain. 
The  walls,  almost  impregnable  in  them- 
selves, and  on  this  occasion  defended  with 
desperate  bravery,  set  at  defiance  his  whole 
train  of  artillery,  and  the  king,  baffled  in 
his  attempt,  retired  on  the  day  last  men- 
tioned, with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles, 
leaving  a  band  of  footmen  and  a  company 
of  horse,  under  David  Falconer,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished officer,  to  convey  home  the  ar- 
tillery. As  this  last  body  moved  off  towards 
Edinburgh,  Angus  issued  forth  with  eight 
score  of  his  men,  and  attacking  them  fu- 
riously at  night,  defeated  them  and  slew 
their  commander.  The  whole  train  of  the 
Scottish  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  An- 
gus, who,  with  a  singular  affectation  of  gen- 
erosity, carried  it  himself  till,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  it  was  "  out  of  danger,"  and  then 


sent  it  on  to  the  king.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  James,  mortified  at  his  failure 
before  Tantallon,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
Angus's  taunt  in  sending  home  the  artil- 
lery, and  especially  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
his  favourite  officer,  Falconer,  declared,  with 
an  oath,  that  no  Douglas  should  ever,  so 
long  as  he  lived  in  Scotland,  find  a  resting- 
place  in  his  kingdom. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  not  long  after 
the  retreat  from  Tantallon,  which  gave 
further  aggravation  to  the  king.  A  royal 
ship  called  the  Martine,  laden  with  a  very 
valuable  cargo,  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Lothian,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  some  of  Angus's  plunderers,  who 
carried  off"  a  part  of  the  cargo.  When  they 
left  it,  the  countrymen  rose  tumultuously, 
and  completely  stripped  the  wreck,  and 
they  are  said  in  their  ignorance  to  have 
carried  off  large  quantities  of  cinnamon  for 
fire-wood.  Turbulent  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  rose  up  to  plunder  under  the 
name  of  Douglas,  and  the  lowlands  were 
soon  thrown  into  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  loud  demand  of  the  English  for 
redress  of  border  outrages  and  the  wish  of 
James  for  peace  on  one  side,  and  Henry's 
anxiety  not  to  enter  into  a  war  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  other,  led  now  to  pacific  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr. 
Magnus,  joined  with  two  other  commis- 
sioners, was  sent  to  Berwick  to  meet  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Scotland.  They 
were  directed  -in  the  first  place  to  obtain 
redress  for  some  outrages  committed  by  the 
Scottish  borderers  on  the  English  territory, 
to  urge  certain  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Angus,  and  to  furnish  him  a  safe- 
conduct  to  England.  These  instructions 
were  partly  superseded  in  consequence  of 
new  intelligence,  and  before  they  reached 
Berwick  they  received  fresh  instructions, 
offering  further  arguments  in  his  favour, 
directing  that  he  should  remain  in  Scot- 
land, and  ordering  them  to  give  him  secret 
encouragement  to  do  all  the  annoyance  in 
his  power  until  a  treaty  could  be  concluded 
to  his  advantage.  They  reached  Berwick 
on  the  eighth  of  November,  -and  found  there 
the  two  Scottish  commissioners,  the  abbot 
of  Kelso  and  Adam  Otterburn,  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  ministers.  Their  com- 
mission, it  appeared,  extended  only  to  ask- 
ing for  a  peace  for  three  years,  in  contin- 
uation of  the  truce  which  had  already 
existed,  while  the  English  went  to  debate 
on  the  state  of  the  borders  and  on  the 
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affairs  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  This  led  to 
misunderstandings  from  the  beginning.  The 
Scots  expressed  their  regret  for  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  Armstrongs  of 
Liddesdale,  but  they  said  that  that  district 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
Scottish  government,  and  that  it  was  thus 
not  in  the  king's  power  to  give  immediate 
redress.  Magnus  and  his  colleagues  then 
urged  that,  if  the  Scottish  king  were  not 
able  to  reduce  the  Armstrongs  to  order,  he 
should  allow  the  English  king  to  proceed 
against  them  by  force,  without  considering 
it  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Scottish 
commissioners  replied  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  treat  on  this  subject,  but  they 
thought  it  reasonable  that  the  "  thieves"  of 


Liddesdale 
power  and 


should  be  repressed  by  the 
consent  of  both  kings."  The 
English  negotiators  next  demanded  that  the 
Englishmen  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Liddesdale  men  and  carried  over  the  border, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  which  the  same 
reply  was  made,  that  the  king  of  Scots  had 
not  then  power  over  the  borderers  to  en- 
force this  article.  Magnus  and  his  colleagues 
then  proceeded  to  state  Henry's  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  on  which 
the  Scots  said  that  the  earl's  affairs  were 
altogether  out  of  their  commission.  "Never- 
theless, knowing  some  part  as  they  said,  of 
their  master's  counsel,  they  inferred  that  it 
was  no  little  marvel  to  his  grace  that  the 
king's  highness,  his  dearest  uncle,  should 
so  largely  labour  or  give  any  favour  to  that 
person,  whom  his  said  grace  did  take  and 
repute  as  his  rebel,  supposing  in  such  a  case 
that  his  highness  would  rather  persecute 
him  for  his  sake,  than  in  any  wise  to  admit 
him  so  highly  unto  his  favour;  so  that 
thereby,  as  they  alleged,  it  appeareth  that 
the  king's  said  highness  rather  pretendeth 
superiority  of  Scotland,  than  otherwise." 

"  Conceiving  these  reasons  and  opinions," 
Magnus  proceeds,  in  his  dispatch  to  Wolsey, 
"thinking  the  same  not  to  pass  without 
reasonable  answer  to  be  made  by  us,  it  was 
alleged  again  (in  reply,)  that  it  became 
right  well  the  king's  highness  to  write, 
move,  and  to  be  means  for  the  said  earl  of 
Angus  to  the  king  of  Scots,  his  dearest 
nephew,  considering  that,  if  he  so  rigorously 
in  his  youth  should  persecute  his  noblemen 
and  peers  of  his  realm,  for  none  higher 
cause  nor  transgression  that  yet  appeareth, 
finally  by  all  likelihood  it  should  tend  and 
make  to  his  own  destruction,  considering  he 
is,  totally  and  at  the  least,  much  more  ruled 
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and  advised  by  thieves  and  murderers,  than 
by  the   noblemen   of  his   realm.     And   at 
this   point   we   remembered    (put   them   in 
mind  of]    some  of  the    said    young    king's 
counsellors,  that  is  to  wit,  sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, who  did  slay  the  earl  of  Lennox  ;  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  who  also  did  slay  the  earl  of 
Cassillis ;  the  laird  of  Buccleuch,  who  was 
cause  of  the  death  of  Dan  Kerr,  warden  of 
the  east  marches  of  Scotland ;  and  the  lord 
Maxwell,  chief  maintainer  of  all  offenders, 
murderers,  thieves,    and  others,  daily  pro- 
curing and  seeking  ways  and  occasions  to 
the  breach  and  rupture  of  the  peace  between 
both  the  realms ;  by  means  of  which  mis- 
ruled persons,   and  of   Harry  Stuart,  now 
married  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  said  earl 
of  Angus  is  attainted,  as  consequently  by 
all  likelihood  shall  be  other  the  noblemen 
of  Scotland,  for  want  of  good  counsellors 
about  the  said  young  king,  to  his  own  no 
little  danger,  jeopardy,  and  peril  in  con- 
clusion, if  that  the  counsel  of  his  dearest 
uncle  the  king's  grace  be  not  better  followed, 
proceeding  more  for  the  weal,  surety ,  and 
favour  that  his  highness  beareth  to  his  said 
dearest  nephew,    than  for  any  other  cause 
had  towards  the  said  earl  of  Angus.     With 
these  answers  and  others,  we  perplexed  the 
said  commissioners,  so  that  they  said  they 
were  desirous  of  peace ;  which  if  the  king's 
highness  would  deny  to  his  young  nephew, 
.t  was  not  honourable,  and  contrary  to  the 
law   of    God   and   nature,    the    king   their 
master   being  so   nigh    conjoined    to    the 
king's  highness  by  proximity  of  blood  ;  say- 
ing  further,    that   if    the   king's   highness 
should  estrange  himself  so  far  from  their 
prince  and  master,  regarding  more  a  stranger 
than  his  own  blood,  he  was  then  enforced 
to  seek  and  be  means  for  further  friends. 
To   this   it   was   alleged   that    the    king's 
highness  never  intended  nor  thought  any 
favour  or  bearing  against  the  young  king 
his  dearest  nephew,  but  only  to  give  unto 
him  his  best  advice    and   counsel   for   his 
prosperous  weal  and  surety,  and  is  content 
to  continue  with  him  in  peace,   and  never 
thought  the  contrary,  though   many  great 
occasions   have    been    gwen   to   the    same. 
Howbeit,  we  showed  it  was  not  convenient 
we   should   suddenly   enter   into    the   said 
peace,  none  other  order  nor  direction  taken, 
for   the    heinous   attempts  done  and  com- 
mitted  to   the   king   our   sovereign    lord's 
subjects,  not  yet  redressed,  nor  authority 
committed   to   the   said    commissioners   to 
treat,  commune,  and  conclude  for  the  same, 
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and  specially  till  we  shall  know  further  the  j 
king  our  sovereign  lord's  high  pleasure  in 
this  cause  and  others  ;  declaring  further,  his 
said  highness  did  mind  none  other  thing, 
but  as  was  reasonable,  goodly,  and  natural, 
albeit  his  said  highness  made  means,  like  a 
virtuouse  prince,  for  a  nobleman  being  in 
adversity.,  none  other  wise  but  as  all  good 
reason  requireth.  And,  if  hereafter  any 
i  breach  of  peace  shall  fortune  or  chance,  it 
shall  not  be  by  any  occasion  given  by  the 
king's  highness,  but  in  the  default  of  the 
young  king  and  his  council,  that  will  see 
none  otherwise  for  the  due  order  of  justice 
to  be  ministered  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
of  England,  sore  hurted  and  damnified  by 
the  lieges  of  Scotland." 

The  negotiation  was  now  adjourned  to  the 
9th  of  December,  that  each  party  might 
communicate  with  their  several  govern- 
ments. Both  sides  seem  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  which  was  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
treaty,  by  including  the  earl  of  Angus  in  it ; 
and  Magnus  and  his  fellow-commissioners, 
in  the  dispatch  from  which  the  above  ac- 
count is  taken,  expressed  their  opinion  can- 
didly on  the  subject: — "And  finally,  we 
think,  saving  your  gracious  pleasure  and 
reformation,  it  were  not  good  to  refuse  peace 
for  the  earl  of  Angus,  considering  the  war 
of  Scotland  is  never  to  the  profit  of  Eng- 
land ;  neither  that  peace  should  be  refused, 
though  the  Scots  will  see  no  remedy  for  re- 
formation of  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale.  In 
which  two  causes  some  other  remedy  may 
be  studied  and  devised,  with  far  less  charge 
than  either  to  maintain  war  with  garrisons 
or  otherwise ;  the  king's  high  honour  saved 
in  every  behalf,  the  same  notwithstanding." 
The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  still  more 
strongly  in  another  dispatch  to  Wolsey, 
written  the  same  day,  after  having  received 
a  communication  from  Angus  himself.  After 
reverting  to  this  communication,  which  was 
merely  a  request  for  further  support,  Mag- 
nus proceeds  to  remark,  "  He  and  his  bro- 
ther George  have  moved  me  and  my  com- 
panions to  rest  still  in  calling  for  redress,  and 
not  to  enter  into  any  further  peace  with 
Scotland,  alleging  that  thereby  the  said 
king  of  Scots  and  his  council  shall  be  en- 
forced to  grant  and  consent  to  anything 
that  we  will  require  or  desire  of  them ;  the 
contrary  thereof  I  esteem  to  be  true,  and  so 
hither- toward  I  and  my  said  companions 
have  proved  the  same,  by  due  experience,  at 
this  the  time  of  our  meeting  with  the  com- 
missioners of  Scotland,  who  have  demaiRlcd 


of  us  what  redress  we  had  at  any  time  made 
by  the  said  earl  of  Angus,  when  he  was 
warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marshes  of 
Scotland  by  these  three  years  past.  Where- 
unto  we  could  make  no  perfect  answer; 
neither  do  the  borderers  of  England  laud, 
praise,  nor  commend  the  said  earl  in  any- 
wise for  doing  of  justice  in  that  behalf,  the 
said  commissioners  imputing  totally  the  de- 
fault and  blame  therein  to  the  said  earl  of 
Angus." 

While  the  negotiation  was  at  this  point, 
the  king  of  Scots  had  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  St.  Andrew's 
day  (the  30th  of  November),  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  one  object  of  im- 
portance |that  was  to  be  brought  before  it 
was  a  proposed  marriage  between  James  and 
a  sister  of  the  emperor.  This  continental 
alliance  roused  the  alarm  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  further  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  commissioners  at  Berwick;  while 
communications  had  been  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  both  monarchs  and 
king  James,  which  seem  to  have  somewhat 
pacified  the  latter.  The  Scottish  govern- 
ment had  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
reappearance  of  archbishop  Beaton  at  court, 
who,  although  he  had  no  doubt  been  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  bringing  about  the  late  re- 
volution, had  kept  aloof  ever  since,  perhaps 
wishing  to  see  which  party  proved  strongest 
before  he  committed  himself  too  far. 

At  length,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1528, 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries 
was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. James  agreed  to  remit  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  Angus,  and  to  allow 
him  to  remain  in  England,  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
Douglases ;  accordingly  Tantallon  and  their 
other  eastles  were  surrendered  into  his 
hands.  Separate  articles  were  agreed  upon, 
for  repressing  the  disorders  on  the  border. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded,  Dr.  Magnus  received  new  in- 
structions, and  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  Scottish  court  on  an  embassy,  the  main 
objects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  the  proceedings  with 
regard  to  king  James's  marriage,  and  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  in  favour  of  the  earl 
of  Angus.  His  account  of  his  proceedings, 
given  in  a  long  dispatch  of  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  view 
of  the  state  of  politics  at  this  time.  Mag- 
nus arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, twelfth-day-eve,  and  found  that  the 
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king  was  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Stirling.  ! 
A  fortnight  passed  before  James  arrived  in 
his  capital,  but  he  had  sent  orders  that  the 
English  ambassador  should  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  I 
judge,  the  presence  of  an  English  envoy 
was  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  "  The  19th  day  of  January,"  says 
Magnus,  "the  said  king  of  Scots  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  the  next  day  after  I  had 
presence,  and  was  accompanied  unto  his 
grace  by  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  and  the 
abbot  of  Arbroath,  being  privy  seal.  And 
after  due  salutation,  and  showing  that,  for- 
asmuch as  1  was  at  the  borders,  and  not  far  j 
from  Edinburgh,  the  pleasure  of  the  king's 
highness  my  sovereign  lord  was,  that,  before 
I  should  return  southwards,  I  should  visit 
and  see  the  prosperous  estate  of  the  said 
young  king,  to  the  intent  that  thereupon  at 
my  repair  and  coming  into  England  I  might 
make  due  report  unto  the  king's  highness 
his  dearest  uncle,  not  only  touching  the 
waxing  (growing)  and  furnishing  of  his  noble 
personage,  but  also  of  other  his  qualities  and 
virtuous  proceedings:  and  thereupon  de- 
livered the  king's  most  honourable  letters 
and  your's  (Wolsey's),  which  the  said  young 
king  received  right  joyously,  and  with  good 
countenance,  demanding  and  inquiring  for 
the  prosperous  estate  and  welfare  of  his 
dearest  uncle  the  king's  highness,  and  of 
your  grace.  After  the  said  letters  were 
read,  and  some  deal  considered,  by  the  said 
king  and  his  council,  his  grace,  saying  that 
I  was  right  heartily  welcome,  desired  me  to 
have  patience  for  a  day  or  twain,  to  the  in- 
tent that  he  might  be  the  better  advised  of 
the  effect,  purport,  and  contents  of  the  said 
letters ;  and  then  his  grace  showed  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear  my  credence  at  large.  Two 
days  after,  accompanied  as  before,  I  was 
sent  for  tc  come  unto  the  king's  presence, 
at  which  time  his  grace  said  to  all  his  lords 
that,  forasmuch  as  I  was  his  old  acquain- 
tance, he  would  use  me  familiarly ;  and  so 
caused  me  to  pass  with  his  grace  into  his 
privy  chamber,  none  other  being  present  but 
we  twain." 

A  confidential  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  ambassador  and  the  king,  and 
Magnus  began  by  touching  on  one  of  the 
most  delicate  questions  that  were  entrusted 
to  his  management.  "  I  showed,"  he  says, 
"  it  was  the  mind  and  pleasure  of  the  king's 
highness,  my  sovereign  lord,  his  dearest 
uncle,  that  I  should  move  him  in  anywise  to 
follow  the  good  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
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most  honourable  and  most  discreet,  sad,  and 
sage  councillors;  and  with  much  circum- 
stance showed  what  surety  the  same  should 
be  to  his  grace,  and  what  great  honour  and 
profit  thereby  might  ensue,  both  to  himself 
and  to  all  and  every  the  good  subjects  of  his 
realm  and  maintenance  of  the  same.  Also, 
I  showed  how  it  was  reported  and  said  in 
England,  that  a  private  and  light  young 
counsel  doth  more  rule  about  his  grace  than 
do  the  ancient  and  honourable  lords  of  his 
council ;  and  inferred  thereupon,  what  great 
and  high  dangers  might  ensue  in  sundry 
wises.  And  at  this  point  the  young  king 
said,  he  was  much  bounden  to  his  uncle  for 
these  his  good  advertisements  and  counsel, 
and  showed  unto  me  of  his  own  mind  that 
young  counsel  was  the  destruction  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,*  and  that  therefore  he 
would  have  the  better  regard  unto  himself 
to  be  advised,  counselled,  and  ruled  by  wise, 
sage,  and  sad  councillors.  And  being  glad 
to  hear  this  to  proceed  of  himself,  I  did 
laud,  praise,  and  commend  his  grace,  and 
showed  unto  him,  that  man  was  happy  whom 
other  men's  dangers  and  perils  make  wise ; 
and  thereunto  added  the  fall  and  destruction 
of  king  James  III.,  his  grandfather,  in  that 
time  totally  advised,  ruled,  and  governed  by 
a  light  and  young  counsel." 

The  next  question  discussed  was  the  state 
of  the  border,  of  which  the  ambassador  gives 
a  melancholy  picture.  "  Also,  hearing  that 
the  Armstrongs  of  Liddesdale  reported  pre- 
sumptuously that  they  would  not  be  ordered, 
neither  by  the  king  of  Scots,  their  sovereign 
lord,  nor  by  the  king  of  England,  but  after 
such  manner  as  their  fathers  have  used 
before  them,  I  moved  this  to  the  said  king 
of  Scots,  shewing  that  without  justice  and 
due  correction  to  be  had  within  his  own 
realm,  he  could  not  continue  and  reign 
like  a  king,  and  thereupon  inferred,  how 
that  the  said  Armstrongs  avaunted  them- 
selves to  be  the  destruction  of  two-and-fifty 
parish  churches  in  Scotland,  besides  the 
unlawful  and  ungracious  attempts  by  them 
committed  within  England,  wherefore  the 
said  king  of  Scots  stood,  and  was  bouuden 
to  make  answer.  I  therefore  moved  the 
said  young  king  to  appoint  and  have  good 
officers  upon  his  borders,  as  be  given  to 
justice,  making  of  redress,  and  repressing  of 
theft ;  and  thereupon  declared  how  much 
more  it  was  'valuable'  for  Scotland  than 
for  England.  I  showed  also  it  was  not 

*  Christiern  II.  king  of  Denmark  had  been  de- 
thftned  in  1523. 
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possiblethat  these  two  realms  could  or  should 
continue  together  in  due  order,  unless  grati- 
tude and  kindness,  -with  justice,  were  shown 
accordingly ;  and  so  induced,  how  oft  the 
king's  highness  had  made  intercession  for 
the  earl  of  Angus,  supposing  that,  if  the 
matter  had  been  of  so  great  weight  as  is 
reported,  the  same  should  have  been  re- 
mitted at  his  request  and  contemplation. 
Howbeit,  I  said,  it  appeared  that  after  the 
king's  highness  had  written  in  the  favour  of 
the  said  earl,  the  more  extremity  had  been 
shown  against  him.  I  also  declared  that, 
if  the  said  earl  had  in  anywise  offended  so 
largely  as  was  laid  unto  his  charge,  or  not; 
yet  nevertheless  the  king's  highness  had 
exhorted,  moved,  and  procured  him,  by 
special  letters,  to  order  himself  in  such 
wise,  as  he  might  obtain  mercy  and  grace 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  take  the  same  when  he 
could  attain  thereunto.  And  upon  this  point, 
I  moved  the  said  king  of  Scots  for  some 
gentle  and  reasonable  way  to  be  taken  with 
the  said  earl  of  Angus,  at  the  request  of  the 
king's  highness,  his  dearest  uncle.  As  for 
having  of  justice  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, making  of  due  redress,  and  repressing 
of  theft,  as  is  afore  said,  the  young  king  said, 
that  all  these  things  were  fortified  and 
maintained  in  such  wise  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
reform  the  same ;  inasmuch  as  the  said  earl 
did  give  so  many  remissions  and  pardons  to 
offenders,  and  then  did  bind  the  same, 
being  of  all  sorts,  better  and  worse,  to  do 
unto  him  service,  when  he  should  call  upon 
them ;  whereof  warning  was  given  unto  him 
at  divers  times  for  his  reformation  in  that 
behalf,  and  that  yet  in  anywise  he  would 
not  follow  the  same ;  so  that  thereby  the 
said  young  king  affirmeth,  his  subjects  were 
so  far,  and  yet  are  out  of  dread  of  him  as 
their  sovereign  lord,  that  it  is  not  possible, 
without  help  of  his  dearest  uncle,  to  see 
reformation  in  that  behalf.  Howbeit,  his 
grace  and  his  council  show  themselves 
clearly  determined  to  have  better  order, 
and  have  bound  the  officers  of  the  borders 
of  Scotland  to  see  the  king  their  sovereign 
to  be  discharged  against  the  king's  highness, 
our  sovereign  lord  and  master ;  and  in  like 
manner  hath  bound  the  earl  of  Bothwell, 
being  lord  of  Liddesdale,  to  subdue  that 
country  to  justice,  and  for  making  of  redress, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  lands  there  ; 
the  same  to  be  done  with  all  speed  and 
diligence.  Notwithstanding,  the  young 
king  saith,  that  such  bruits,  rumours,  and 
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avaunts  are  made  in  Scotland,  that  the  said 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  shall  be  borne 
and  maintained  against  him  by  the  favour  of 
England,  to  the  encouraging  so  far  of  the 
malefactors  his  subjects,  that  right  hard  and 
difficult  it  is,  hastily  to  reduce  them  to  due 
obedience,  unless  the  said  earl  be  otherwise 
subdued  and  corrected ;  as  by  the  said 
king's  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  the 
king's  highness  and  your  grace,  more  at 
large  it  doth  appear."  The  king  then  went 
on  to  detail  his  griefs  against  the  earl  of 
Angus,  on  which  Magnus  observes,  "  per- 
ceiving the  king  of  Scots  to  persevere  and 
continue  after  this  manner,  I  was  at  divers 
and  sundry  times  with  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  chancellor;  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  sir  William  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Adam  Otter  bourne,  with  sundry 
others,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  by 
all  the  ways  and  means  I  could  devise  or 
persuade,  I  could  find  no  remedy  for  the 
said  earl  of  Angus,  not  so  much  as  to  have 
any  his  friends  to  come  in  and  to  make- 
offer  for  his  reconciliation.  And,  as  I  was 
required  and  moved  from  the  said  earl  of 
Angus,  I  offered  to  the  said  king,  to  be 
given  to  his  grace  for  reconciliation  of  the 
said  earl  and  his  friends,  two  thousand 
pounds;  which  in  anywise  would  not  be 
regarded,  accepted,  nor  taken." 

The  next  question  was  the  marriage. 
"Upon  this  communication,"  continues 
Magnus,  "  I  required  the  said  young  king 
of  Scots,  inasmuch  as  I  was  that  poor  man 
that  did  bear  good  love  and  favour  for  the 
firm  entertaining  of  peace  and  perfect  amity 
to  be  between  both  the  realms,  and  had  oft 
and  many  times  for  the  same  taken  upon 
me  pain  and  travel,  that  therefore  it  would 
please  his  grace  to  be  content  to  permit  me 
to  be  plain  unto  his  grace  in  disclosing  to 
the  same  some  part  of  mine  own  mind,  pro- 
ceeding without  any  other  authority.  And 
thereupon  I  inferred  and  said,  I  could  not  a 
little  marvel,  how  prone  and  ready  his  grace 
was,  as  is  said  in  England,  to  hearken  and 
hear  unto  new  intelligences  with  such  as  per- 
chance may  be  the  king  his  dearest  uncle's 
enemies,  or  at  the  least  his  suspect  and  feigned 
friends.  And  so  I  touched  his  suits,  devices, 
ways,  and  means,  procured  to  the  lady  Mar- 
garet in  Flanders,  as  was  said,  to  have  in 
marriage  the  dowager  of  Hungary,  being 
the  emperor's  sister ;  and  declared  further 
that,  if  it  were  his  own  mind  so  to  do,  I  did 
not  also  a  little  marvel  of  the  same,  seeing 
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that  in  such  a  case  his  grace  would  proceed  or 
attempt  without  the  advice,  counsel,  or  con- 
sent of  his  dearest  uncle ;  considering  that 
the  said  queen  is  far  older  and  hath  many 
more  years  than  his  grace  hath,  with  small 
profits  and  dependences,  but  trouble,  dan- 
ger, and  business,  with  hope  of  help  and 
relief  to  be  given  by  the  emperor,  being  a 
far  friend  to  trust  unto,  having  many  more 
things  on  hand  and  in  charge  than  he  is 
able  to  rule  and  govern.     I  induced  also, 
what  hurts,   dangers,   and  damages  might 
ensue  to  the  said  young  king's  grace,  if  in 
anywise  he  declined  from  the  pleasure  and 
favour  of  his  dearest  uncle;  and,  according 
to  mine  instructions,  showed  it  was  a  ready 
way  and  mean  to  send  into  Scotland  the 
duke  of  Albany,  to  take  upon  him  the  rule 
and  governance,  not  only  of  the  king's  per- 
son till  he  shall  come  to  more  years  of  per- 
fection, but  also  of  his  realm  for  the  better 
ordering  of  the  same.     And  also  I  showed 
unto  the  said  king  that,  albeit  there  might 
chance  some  business   (trouble)  to  be   be- 
tween  the   king's   highness   my    sovereign 
lord  and  the  French  king  on  the  one  party, 
and  the  emperor  on  the  other;  yet  I  con- 
sidered right  well  that  the  same  could  not 
continue   for   any   season,    but   that   there 
should  in  brief  time  good  rest  and  peace  be 
had   amongst  them,  and  that  then  by  all 
likelihood,  if  the  said  young  king  of  Scots 
should  decline  or  take  any  such  way  as  is 
afore  said  with  the  emperor,  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  England  and  France  would  not  fail  to 
provide  that  he  should  be  utterly  put  apart 
and  left  alone,  to  his  extreme  danger  and 
peril,  if  it  so  should  chance.     After  these 
promises  were  purposed,  with  much  more 
circumstance,  it  was  hard  for  the  said  young 
king  to  make  answer  to  the  same.     Never- 
theless he  said  he  was  not  minded  in  any 
wise  to  seek  any  new  friends,  but,  as  nature 
required,  would  clearly  give  him  to  have  his 
whole  trust  and  hope  in  his  dearest  uncle,  in 
whom  he  did  put  his  whole  confidence,  and 
never   intended   any   other;    albeit   special 
motions  had  been  made  and  moved  unto 
him,  not  upon  his  own  searching,  but  by  the 
procuring  of  others.     And  upon  this  point 
conceiving  the  said  young  king  to  be  per- 
plexed, and  desiring  him  to  have  some  other 
thing  to  reason  in  his  mind  and  conjecture 
upon,  I  showed  unto  his  grace  I  marvelled 
most  specially  that  his  said  grace,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  did  none   otherwise 
follow  upon  the  marriage  of  my  lady  princess 
remembering  as  far  as  ever  I  conceived,  his 
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jrace  had  no  desperate  answer  in  that  be- 
ialf,  either  by  his  ambassadors  or  otherwise. 
LJpon  showing  of  this  matter,  his  grace  said 
unto  me,  that  his  council  had  informed  him 
that  the  lady  princess  was  promised  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  to  the  French  king, 
which  was  the  occasion  that  he  called  no 
more  quickly  upon  that  matter.  Howbeit 
lis  grace  said,  he  would  by  the  advice  of 
lis  council  use  and  order  himself  otherwise 
1,0  his  dearest  uncle,  specially  by  sending 
more  familiarly  than  he  had  done  to  his 
lighness;  alleging  there  is  no  marriage 
n  the  world  that  he  is  so  desirous  upon,  as 
of  the  same.  Saying  also,  there  should  be 
nothing  in  his  realm,  either  men  or  other, 
>ut  the  same  should  be  at  the  request  of  his 
dearest  uncle,  and  desired  me  of  my  poor 
avour  and  good  report.  Wherein  I  can  do 
none  other,  but  show  that  the  same  should 
>e  to  the  greatest  comfort  that  could  come 
;o  Scotland;  which  I  do  not  conceive  only 
)y  the  said  king's  grace,  but  also  by  the 
queen  of  Scots  his  mother,  and  by  his  most 
ionourable  and  most  discreet  councillors, 
with  whom  I  have  had  conference  and  com- 
munication at  large,  and  am  sure  that  nei- 
;her  the  said  young  king  nor  his  council  be 
minded  to  lean  to  any  other  party,  either  for 
marriage,  or  any  other  intelligence,  unless  it 
ae  by  the  advice  of  the  king's  most  gracious 
tiighness.  And  for  the  further  surety  in 
that  behalf,  the  said  queen's  grace,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  sir  William  Scott, 
laird  of  Balwery,  and  Mr.  Adam  Otter- 
bourne,  have  firmly  promised  unto  me,  that 
no  communication  shall  be  had  with  no 
outward  realms,  till  that  the  king's  highness 
and  your  grace  shall  be  made  privy  to  the 
same;  and  most  assuredly  I  trust  to  the 
words  and  promise  made  unto  me  by  the 
said  king  of  Scots,  and  doubt  not  that  in 
anywise  they  will  decline  to  the  contrary ;  so 
that  for  this  cause  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  for  the  party  of  Scotland." 

James  seemed  at  this  time  inclined  to 
act  up  to  the  professions  he  had  made 
to  king  Henry's  ambassador.  Henry  and 
Francis  I.  were  leagued  together  against  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  king  favoured  the 
marriage  between  James  and  the  English 
princess,  while  the  emperor  was  anxious  to 
prevent  it.  A  proposal  for  a  marriage  into 
the  royal  family  of  France  was  met  with 
discouragement ;  but  the  emperor  was  anx- 
ious to  secure  the  Scottish  alliance  to  him- 
self, and  pressed  upon  James  a  marriage, 
first  with  his  sister  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
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and  next,  when  this  was  not  acceded  to, 
with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Christiern 
king  of  Denmark ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  to 
promote  this  match,  that  the  king  of  Scots 
was  encouraged  to  expect  as  a  dower  the 
whole  principality  of  Norway.  But  none  of 
these  matches  appear  to  have  been  popular 
among  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  seem  at 
this  time  to  have  been  generally  in  favour 
of  a  closer  alliance  with  England. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
came  before  the  parliament  of  1529,  was  the 
turbulence  of  the  borderers,  which  formed 
an  equal  obstacle  to  tranquillity  at  home,  or 
continued  amity  with  England.  The  youth- 
ful king  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a  strong 
example  of  rigour  was  necessary,  and  he 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  border  in 
person.  Before  he  set  out,  he  ordered  such 
of  the  border  chiefs  as  were  attending  at 
court  to  be  arrested,  and  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  (lord  of  Teviotdale,)  with  Home,  Max- 
well, Ker  of  Fernyhirst,  Mark  Ker,  Buc- 
cleuch,  Polwajth,  and  Johnston,  were  all 
thrown  into  prison.  Two  others,  Cockburn 
of  Henderland,  and  Scott  of  Tushylaw,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  popularly  called  the 
king  of  the  border,  were  publicly  executed. 
The  king  then  marched  with  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men  through  Ettrick  forest 
and  Ewsdale,  and,  guided  by  some  of  the 
borderers,  who  thus  obtained  a  pardon  for 
themselves,  he  penetrated  into  the  wildest 
districts  of  Eskdale  and  Teviotdale.  Among 
those  who  suffered  the  royal  vengeance  on 
this  occasion  was  the  most  famous  freebooter 
on  the  border,  Johnnie  Armstrong  of  Gil- 
nockie,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  trusting  to  the 
terror  of  his  own  influence,  or,  as  it  was 
said  by  some,  allured  by  the  false  promises 
of  James's  courtiers,  appeared  before  the 
king  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  thirty- 
six  horsemen,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
border  chivalry.  He  expected  to  be  received 
with  marks  of  favour,  instead  of  which  the 
king  looked  upon  him  sternly,  and,  turning 
to  his  attendants,  said,  "  What  wants  that 
knave  that  a  king  should  hear?"  ordering 
him,  in  the  same  breath,  to  instant  execu- 
tion. Armstrong  made  great  offers  to  the 
king  for  his  life,  promising  to  sustain  him- 
self with  forty  gentlemen  ever  at  the  king's 
service,  and  engaging  to  be  always  ready  to 
bring  in,  alive  or  dead,  any  Englishman  the 
king  should  require,  be  he  duke,  earl,  or 
baron.  At  last,  seeing  there  was  no  hope 
of  favour,  assuming  a  prouder  tone,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace  of  a 


graceless  face ;  but  had  I  known  this,  I 
should  have  lived  upon  the  borders  in 
despite  of  king  Harry  or  you ;  for  I  know 
king  Harry  would  downweigh  my  best 
horse  with  gold,  to  know  that  I  were  con- 
demned to  die  this  day."  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  all  hanged  on  a  grove  of  trees, 
at  a  place  now  called  Carlenrig  chapel, 
about  ten  miles  above  Hawick,  on  the  high 
road  to  Langholm.  The  fate  of  this  no- 
torious marauder  produced  no  little  sensa- 
tion, and  it  was  commemorated  in  after 
times  by  popular  ballads  on  both  sides  the 
border.  The  Scottish  borderers  looked 
upon  the  Armstrongs  as  murdered  men, 
and  it  was  believed  that,  in  testimony  of 
the  injustice  of  their  sentence,  the  trees  on 
which  they  were  hanged  withered  away.* 

These  acts  of  severe  justice  procured 
some  degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  south,  but 
in  the  extreme  north  a  new  rebellion  had 
broken  out.  The  ambition  of  the  earl  of 
Caithness  had  led  him  to  speculate  on  the 
embarrassments  with  which  the  young 
prince  was  surrounded,  and  to  attempt  to 
establish  himself  in  the  Orkney  Islands  as 
an  independent  prince.  His  strength  con- 
sisted in  his  ships,  but  the  population  of 
the  island  in  general  remained  steady  in 
their  loyalty,  and  the  career  of  the  pre- 
tender was  soon  cut  short  in  a  naval  battle 
in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
James  Sinclair,  king  James's  governor  of 
the  islands.  A  new  insurrection  in  the 
Hebrides  originated  in  a  private  feud  be- 
tween Maclean  of  Dowart  and  the  earl  ot 
Argyle.  Maclean  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  earl's,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
with  whom  he  lived  at  variance,  and  in  one 
of  his  fierce  moods  he  caused  her  to  be  ex- 
posed on  a  desolate  rock  near  the  isle  of 
Lismore  which  was  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  water.  The  life  of  the  lady  was  saved 
by  a  boat  accidentally  passing  near,  and  she 
carried  her  complaint  to  her  father.  Mac- 
lean, meanwhile,  procured  letters  of  pro- 
tection, with  which  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  he  was  there  murdered  in  his 
bed  by  the  earl  of  Argyle's  brother,  sir 

•  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  ballads  alluded  to 
is  that  printed  by  Scott  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy, 
and  included  in  most  collections  of  ancient  Scottish 
ballads.  The  last  stanza  but  one  expresses  the 
strong  popular  feeling  on  Johnnie  Armstrong's 
death : — • 

"  John  murder'd  was  at  Carlinrigg, 
And  all  his  gallant  companie  ; 
But  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sae  wae, 
To  see  so  mony  brave  men  die." 
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John  Campbell  of  Calder.  The  clan  of  the 
Macleans  thought  of  nothing  but  ven- 
geance, and  joined  with  other  clans,  they 
ravaged  the  extensive  territory  of  the 
Campbells,  who  were  not  backward  in  re- 
taliating, and  the  north-western  districts  of 
Scotland  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. The  earl  of  Argyle  applied  to  the 
king  for  assistance  against  the  men  of  the 
isles,  as  rebels  to  the  crown,  but  the  king 
seems  to  have  distrusted  his  representations, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed 
against  the  insurgents  himself.  But  he 
first  offered  pardon  to  all  such  of  the  island 
chiefs  as  would  repair  to  his  court  and  re- 
new their  allegiance,  and  nine  of  the  prin- 
cipal, with  Hector  Maclean,  the  chief  of 
Dowart,  came  forward  and  accepted  these 
terms.  The  lord  of  the  isles,  Alexander  of 
Isla,  soon  after  followed  their  example,  and, 
repairing  to  the  court  at  Stirling,  made  his 
peace  with  the  crown.  Thus  the  north  also 
seemed  for  a  while  pacified. 

While  the  king  seemed  thus  to  be  gra- 
dually reducing  the  turbulence  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  nobles  were  becoming  more  and 
more    hostile    to    him.      The    unrelenting 
hatred  with  which  he  pursued  the  Douglases 
offended  many  who  were  secretly  attached 
to  them  by  sympathies  or  interest,  or  who 
looked  upon  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
secution of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy;  while 
those  who  had  helped  to  relieve  him  from 
their  sway,  had  been  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  profits  and  favour  to  which 
they  thought  themselves  entitled.      Many 
of  the   occurrences   at   this   time  are   ex- 
tremely obscure  from  want  of  information, 
and  we  cannot  fully  explain  why  several  of 
the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  in  favour 
at   court  are  found  suddenly  in   disgrace. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  was  placed  under  arrest, 
and  committed  to  prison ;  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford was  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  his 
estates ;  and  the  earl  of  Moray,  lord  Max- 
well, and  Sir  James  Hamilton,   were  also 
objects   of    the    royal   displeasure.      Their 
offences  were  probably  resistance  to  those 
measures  of  reform  which  the  king  appears 
to  have  been  now  pursuing,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the   crown  and  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  nobility.     He  had  been 
latterly  leaguing   himself  more   and   more 
with   the    clergy,    from  whom  he  found   a 
much  steadier  support  than  from  the  chiefs 
who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  misgovern- 
ment  during  his  minority.     It  was  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  power  out  of  the 
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hands  of  the  nobility,  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  that  James  instituted 
in  1552  a  new  court  called  the  college  of 
justice.  This  court  was  to  consist  of  four- 
teen judges,  one  half  to  be  selected  from 
the  spiritual,  and  the  other  from  the  tem- 
poral estate,  with  a  president  who  was 
always  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ;  it  was  provided 
that  the  chancellor  might  preside  when  he 
pleased,  and  the  king  reserved  the  right  of 
influencing  the  decisions  of  the  court  by 
sending  in  three  or  four  members  of  his 
privy  council  to  vote  when  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  king,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
only  changed  the  means  of  oppression  out 
of  the  hands  of  one  party  into  those  of 
another. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  foreign  relations 
of  Scotland  had  been  in  the  utmost  uncer- 
;ainty,  but  they  were  becoming  now  more 
settled,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  peace  on  the  continent.     Henry,  relieved 
*rom  his  continental  enemies,  now  acted  in 
a  less  conciliatory  manner  towards  his  north- 
ern neighbours,  and  was  not  backward  in 
profiting  by  the  discontent  of  the  Scottish 
nobles.     From  various  circumstances  which 
have  come  to  light,  the  English  monarch 
seems  to  have  been  preparing  to  reassert  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  crown  over  Scot- 
land, and  he  was,  perhaps,  only  hindered 
from  doing  so  by  affairs  of  greater  moment 
which  were  now  beginning  to  occupy  him  in 
his  own  dominions.     Various  attempts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  borders,  but  the  ne- 
gotiations were  broken  off  in  the  October  of 
1531,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  a 
tract  of  land  called  Canoby,  claimed  by  both 
parties.     It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
Scottish  nobles  began  to  offer  their  services 
to  England.    We  have  a  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  exact  causes  of  their  disaffection,  but  we 
find  that  several  of  them  had  been  subjected 
to  imprisonment  and  confiscation,  and  that 
some   considered   that  their   lives  were  in 
danger.    Among  these  was  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  who,  in  a  paper  dated  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1531,  threw  himself  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  England,  by  whose 
assistance  he  hoped  that  "  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land  should   be    brought   into   good   state 
again,  and  not  the  nobles  thereof  be  kept 
down  as  they  are  in  thraldom,  but  to  be  set 
up  as  they  have    been   before."      On   the 
27th  of  December,  in  consequence  of  direc- 
tion from  the  king  of  England,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  held  a  private  conference 
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with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  border,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining his  intentions  and  prospects.  The 
earl's  report  of  this  conference  gives  us  a 
curious  picture  of  the  Scottish  politics  of  the 
day,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  king  had 
been  ripping  up  old  sores  to  find  excuses  for 
breaking  the  power  of  his  barons.  North- 
umberland began  by  asking  Bothwell  the 
cause  of  his  displeasure  against  his  sovereign; 
"to  which  the  said  earl  answered,  that  the 
giving  of  his  lands  unto  the  Kers  of  Te- 
viotdale,  from  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  by 
the  said  king,  who  would  in  no  wise  suffer 
him  have  his  laws  for  recovering  the  same 
again  according  unto  right ;  and  also  keep- 
ing him  half-a-year  in  prison  within  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  purposing  with- 
out cause  to  have  put  him  to  death,  if  his 
friends  had  not  been  bound  in  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  enter  the  said  earl,  when- 
soever the  said  Scottish  king  should  com- 
mand him ;  and  moreover,  that  he  is  fully 
and  credibly  informed  by  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  Scotland  (being  his  friends),  that 
if  he  may  have  the  said  earl  and  his  col- 
leagues together  in  Edinburgh,  he  will  not 
fail  to  put  them  all  to  execution,  and  doth 
suffer  the  said  earl  but  only  unto  the  time 
that  he  may  apprehend  him  and  his  ad- 
herents." The  next  question  was,  how  far 
Bothwell  was  willing  to  go  in  his  hostility 
to  his  sovereign,  to  which  "  the  said  earl 
doth  firmly  promise  (your  highness  being 
his  good  and  gracious  prince,  and  helping 
him  to  his  right,  setting  him  forward  and 
advancing  him,  as  his  service  may  deserve 
hereafter  to  be  done  in  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land), he  shall  not  only  serve  your  most 
noble  grace  in  your  wars  against  Scotland 
truly,  with  a  thousand  gentlemen  and  six 
thousand  commons,  but  also  become  your 
highness's  true  subject  and  liegeman.  And, 
to  know  what  likelihood  of  good  effect  shall 
ensue  hereof,  the  said  earl  doth  say,  remem- 
bering the  banishment  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
the  wrongful  disinheriting  of  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  the  sore  imprisonment  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  the  little  estimation  of  the  earl  of 
Moray  and  the  lord  Maxwell,  the  simple 
(slight)  regarding  of  sir  James  Hamilton  for 
his  good  and  powerful  service,  he  puts  no 
doubts,  with  his  own  power  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  (seeing  all  these  noble  hearts  afore 
rehearsed  be  withdrawn  from  the  king  of 
Scots),  to  crown  your  grace  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  within  brief  time."  We  learn 
further  from  this  report,  that  the  pretext  for 


stripping  the  earl  of  Crawford  of  his  lands 
was,  that  he  had  entered  upon  his  estates, 
"  coming  out  of  his  nonage  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king  his  father,  he  being  bound 
to  the  contrary."  We  learn  also  from  the 
records  of  this  period,  that  the  earl  of  An- 
gus had  bound  himself  in  allegiance  to  king 
Henry,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  sovereign  of  Scotland.  The  secret  of  this 
conference  appears  to  have  been  betrayed  to 
king  James,  and  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1532,  Bothwell  was  again  arrested,  and 
committed  close  prisoner  to  Edinburgh 
castle. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1532,  the  j 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  | 
extremely  precarious,  and  the  borders  ap-  | 
pear  to  have  been  in  a  continual  state  of  , 
warfare.  The  population  of  the  debatable 
lands  appear  to  have  harassed  the  English 
borderers  with  continual  incursions,  aided 
probably  by  their  Scottish  neighbours,  and 
James  was  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  let  his 
"  dearest  uncle "  feel  his  power  of  giving 
annoyance,  while  he  is  said  to  have  acted  in 
a  more  direct  hostility,  by  sending  a  large 
body  of  men  from  the  islands  to  assist  the 
Irish  chief  O'Donnel,  in  his  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  English  yoke.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  had  been  deprived  of  his  power  in. 
the  north,  and  that  nobleman,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  islanders,  as  well  as  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  now  offered  to  follow  the  example 
of  Angus  and  Bothwell  in  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn,  and  towards  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  had  the  command  of  the 
English  border,  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
inroads  and  forays  upon  the  English  border, 
to  revenge  which,  early  in  December,  the 
earl  assembled  a  strong  body  of  English 
fighting  men,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Douglases,  made  a  destructive  inroad  into 
Lothian,  burnt  a  number  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  returned  to  Berwick  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  that  rich  district,  which 
they  had  taken  by  surprise.  The  Scots 
retaliated  by  a  renewal  of  their  predatory 
inroads,  and  the  border  warfare  became 
every  day  more  savage  in  its  character. 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  1533,  a  foray 
was  made  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish borderers  on  the  estates  of  the  laird 
of  Buccleuch.  A  letter  from  sir  Thomas 
Clifford  to  Henry  VIII.,  dated  from  Ber- 
wick, on  the  9th  of  February,  furnishes  an 
account  of  other  similar  invasions,  which 
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gives  us  an  extraordinary  notion  of  their 
savage  and  destructive  character.  "  During 
the  darkness  of  the  moon  last  bye-past,"  he 
says,  "  I  put  forth  your  garrison  of  this 
your  town,  horsemen,  by  parcels,  some  one 
night  and  some  another,  by  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty,  as  the  purpose  required,  so  often 
as  horse  and  men  might  well  travel,  into 
Scotland  within  the  Merse ;  where  they 
burnt,  at  divers  times,  in  time  of  the  said 
darkness,  these  towns  and  granges,  with 
the  corn  pertaining  to  the  same ;  that  is  to 
wit,  Chyernside;  the  East  Mains,  a  great 
grange  of  the  lord  Home's ;  Cawklaw,  a 
grange  of  corn  of  the  laird  of  Spottes; 
and  the  Crakewawes.  And  similarly  on 
Saturday,  the  first  day  of  this  month,  set 
forth  my  deputy  of  this  your  said  town, 
with  as  well  your  said  garrison,  as  parcel  of 
this  your  late  garrison  remaining  within 
this  your  town,  sending  to  sir  Richard 
Tempest  for  a  part  of  his  company ;  who 
forayed  the  said  Saturday  in  Scotland 
within  the  Merse,  at  two  of  the  clock  at 
afternoon,  and  burnt  three  towns,  called 
Whitsom,  Newton,  and  Ramrige,  with  all 
the  corns  pertaining  to  the  same,  to  a  great 
quantity;  got  much  goods,  and  took  many 
prisoners.  Certifying  your  highness  that 
the  draughts  and  purposes  of  the  service 
done  by  me  with  your  garrison  unto  your 
grace,  in  the  setting  forth  of  these  your 
affairs,  was  principally  by  the  means  of  my 
lord  of  Angus,  his  uncle,  and  brother ;  who 
always,  with  all  their  policy,  wit,  and  power, 
are  ready  to  the  advancement  of  all  your 
affairs  in  these  parts,  with  full  dilligeuce,  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  powers. 

"  And  on  Friday  the  seventh  day  of  this 
instant  month  of  February,  I  with  others 
your  grace's  councillors,  the  earl  of  Angus, 
his  uncle,  and  brother,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyndale,  Riddisdale,  Northumberland,  and 
Norhamshirej  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
same,  met  my  lord  of  Northumberland  your 
highness's  warden  here,  upon  former  ap- 
pointment made  betwixt  him  and  other 
your  councillors  in  these  parts,  at  midnight  at 
Crewkamee;  where  as  my  said  lord  warden 
alleged,  he  was  advertised  of  the  repairing  oi 
three  earls  of  Scotland  with  a  great  number 
unto  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  that  they  with 
their  companies  should  at  that  instant  time 
be  with  the  same.  And  the  earl  of  Angus, 
his  brother,  and  uncle,  alleging  the  con- 
trary, sent  forth  immediately  four  of  their 
servants  into  Scotland  for  due  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  that  behalf,  which  met  us 
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afore  our  entering  into  Scotland  ground, 
verifying  the  former  opinion  of  the  said 
earl  of  Angus,  his  uncle,  and  brother.  And 
so  we  set  forward  into  Scotland  into  Teviot- 
dale,  casting  off  the  forays,  at  the  break  of 
day,  within  Scotland  ground,  where  we 
)urnt  these  towns,  that  is  to  wite,  Sesfurth, 
Dandlaw,  Berites,  Nether  Whitton,  Ses- 
urth  Mains,  Mows  Mains,  Cowboge,  Ot- 
terburn,  Caverton,  Caverton  Mill,  Caver- 
ion  Mains,  Hootehouse,  Mainhouse,  the 
^ewtown,  Trokden,  Dunnerlaws,  Shar- 
serige,  Lynton,  Lynton  Park,  Widden- 
denburnfoot,  Crooket  Shaws,  and  the  Stanke 
'ord;  with  many  other  by-steadings  (farms), 
and  demesne  places.  And,  as  well  all  the  corn 
within  the  said  towns  and  steadings  (farms), 
as  a  great  substance  which  by  the  Scots 
inhabitants  there  had  been  removed  forth 
of  the  towns  for  the  more  safeguard  there- 
of, and  made  in  the  fields  and  fells  there- 
abouts in  stakes ;  and  took  the  laird  of 
Grawden  and  other  Scotchmen  prisoners. 
And  so,  burning  and  spoiling  the  country 
there,  remained  in  Scotland  the  Saturday 
unto  four  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  and 
then  returned  homeward  without  any 
loss  of  your  subjects,  but  only  by  reason 
of  the  sore  handling  of  us  at  divers 
chases,  the  Scots  acquitting  themselves 
very  sharply,  that  one  of  my  lord  of 
Angus's  servants  was  slain,  and  one  of  mine 
taken.  Nevertheless  the  Scots  were  always 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight,  and  we  their 
masters  at  all  times." 

These  inroads  became  so  formidable,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  James  to  take  some  de- 
cisive measures  of  resistance ;  and,  having 
again  taken  the  earl  of  Moray  into  favour, 
he  appointed  him  to  the  high  office  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  him  to 
take  the  command  in  person  on  the  borders 
of  England.  He  further  directed  that  the 
whole  body  of  fighting  men  of  Scotland 
should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  and  that 
each  in  rotation  should  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  marches.  The  king  himself, 
on  several  occasions,  went  in  person  to 
encourage  them,  and  thus  the  negotiations 
for  peace  seemed  every  day  more  difficult, 
and  for  months  the  borders  of  the  two 
countries  were  the  scene  of  the  most  cruel 
devastations,  without  any  advantage  to 
either  party.  The  king  of  France,  who 
again  at  variance  with  the  emperor,  was 
anxious  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with 
England,  attempted  to  interfere,  and  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Scotland  to  mediate 
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between  the  two  princes,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  for  James  seemed  for 
some  time  past  to  have  been  leaning  to- 
wards the  interests  of  the  emperor,  and 
carried  back  with  him  as  the  fruits  of  his 
mission,  only  reproaches  to  Francis  for 
deserting  the  ancient  alliance  of  Scotland. 
Another  ambassador,  M.  de  Beauvais,  was 
subsequently  dispatched  on  the  same  errand, 
and  apparently  with  better  success,  for  it 
was  followed  by  a  truce  between  the  two 
countries,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  new 
negotiations  for  peace,  but  which  did  not 
hinder  repeated  acts  of  hostility. 

During  the  summer  James  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  highlands,  and  was  there 
received  by  the  powerful  earl  of  Athol  in  a 
style  of  unusual  splendour.  A  timber  palace 
of  great  magnificence,  with  a  lofty  tower  at 
each  angle,  was  raised  in  a  meadow  for  the 
occasion.  Its  various  chambers  were  hung 
with  tapestry  of  silk  and  gold,  and  its  win- 
dows were  glazed  with  costly  stained  glass. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  like 
a  feudal  castle.  The  bedrooms  and  sitting- 
rooms  were  richly,  even  voluptuously  fur- 
nished, and  every  stimulant  to  luxurious 
enjoyment  was  provided  in  abundance.  Here 
the  king  passed  some  days  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  other  amusements,  and 
when  he  left,  Athol  declared  that  no  sub- 
ject should  ever  profane  this  gorgeous  re- 
sidence of  royalty  by  using  it  for  other 
purposes,  and  caused  the  building,  with  all 
its  rich  furniture,  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames. 

On  his  return  from  this  excursion  in  the 
north,  James  gave  his  attention  again  to 
the  state  of  the  border,  and  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  re- 
quired peace  with  England.  He  made  some 
expostulations  on  acts  of  hostility  which  had 
been  committed  during  his  absence,  which 
seem  to  have  been  replied  to  by  counter- 
charges, and  then  he  determined  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  negotiate.  Their  negotia- 
tions commenced  under  the  mediation  of 
the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Beauvais, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  some  time  and  many 


difficulties,  that  the  commissioners  could 
come  to  any  agreement.  On  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1533,  a  truce  between  the  two  king- 
doms for  one  year  was  concluded.  The  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  courts  did  not 
end  here.  The  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  sir 
Adam  Otterburne  were  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  the  English  court,  and  at  length  a  final 
treaty  of  peace,  to  last  during  the  lives  of  the 
two  monarchs,  and  one  year  after  the  death 
of  him  who  deceased  first,  was  concluded  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1534.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Douglases  should  surrender  the  castle  of 
Edrington,  of  which  they  had  gained  pos- 
session during  the  recent  troubles,  for  the 
Scottish  king  persisted  in  his  determination 
that  they  should  have  no  footing  in  his  do- 
minions; but  he  consented  that  the  earl  of 
Angus,  his  uncle  sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
his  brother  sir  George,  should  be  allowed  t» 
remain  quietly  in  England  as  king's  Henry's 
subjects,  provided  reparation  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  border  laws  for  any  enterprise 
that  should  be  undertaken  by  either  of  them 
against  Scotland.  The  ratification  of  this 
peace  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  the  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries seemed  to  be  finally  cemented,  when 
Henry  dispatched  the  lord  William  Howard 
to  the  Scottish  court  to  carry  his  nephew 
the  order  of  the  garter.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Scotland  seemed  at  this  moment  to 
be  of  the  most  cordial  description,  for  he 
received  almost  at  the  same  time  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  from  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  that  of  the"  golden  fleece  from  the  em- 
peror Charles  V. 

James  thus  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all 
the  foreign  embarrassments  which  had  hin- 
dered him  from  giving  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  internal  condition  of  Scotland, 
and  he  showed  the  inclination  to  effect  re- 
forms of  an  important  character,  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  classes, 
by  raising  the  crown  and  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles.  But  at  the  moment  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  his  thoughts 
were  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  his  marriage. 
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EVKNTS  were  now  in  progress  which,  in  the 
sequel,  produced  a  great  change  over  the 
position  of  parties  in    Scotland.     Henry's 
resolution  to  be  divorced  from  Catherine  of 
Arragon  had  already  caused  the  disgrace  of 
Wolsey,   and   the   separation    of    England 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope.     The  seces- 
sion was  confirmed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  the  April  of  1534.   James  was  ruled 
by  his  popish  clergy,  and  his  attachment  to 
Rome  was   strengthened   by  the  flattering 
marks  of  attention  he  received  at  this  time 
from  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  who  were 
anxious  to  save  Scotland  from  the  contagion 
of  England.  The  Scottish  monarch  was  well 
affected  to  their  cause,  and,  while  Henry 
was  hanging  Romish  priests  who  resisted 
his  ecclesiastical  plans,  the  king  of  Scotland 
was  persecuting  to  death,  with  equal  cruelty, 
the  followers  of  Luther,  for  the  seeds  of 
the  reformation  were  gradually  taking  root 
among  his  subjects.    Many  persons,  charged 
with  holding  heretical  opinions,  were  cited 
to  appear  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  held 
in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood,   at  which   the 
king  was  present,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes 
as  one  of  the  judges.     Some  fled  and  made 
their  escape  to  England  or  to  the  continent. 
Among  these  were  the  brother  and  sister  of 
Patrick    Hamilton,    who    had    been    con- 
demned and  executed  for  his  opinions  011 
a   former   occasion.     Some   of    those   who 
could  not  escape  were  so  terrified  by  the 
fate  with  which  they  were  threatened,  that 
they   consented   to   abjure  their   opinions, 
and    made   a   public    recantation.     A   few 
stood  firm  in  the  faith,  and  boldly  defended 
the  tenets  of  the  reformation  against  their 
judges.     One  of  these,  David  Straiton,  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  family,  brother  of  the 
laird    of    Laurieston,    near    Stirling;    anc 
another  was  a  priest  named  Norman  Gour- 
lay.      Straiton's   conversion    originated    in 
a  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Moray,  who 
had   exacted,    somewhat   tyrannically,    the 
tithe   of  his   fisheries.     To   show  his  con- 
tempt of  the  bishop,  he  ordered  his  fisher- 
men,  when    the   tithe-gatherers    came    to 
collect  the  tax,  to  throw  every  tenth  fisl 
into  the  sea,  and  tell  them  to  seek  their 
tithe  there.     He  began  from  this  moment 
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o   be    an    anxious    inquirer    in    religious 
natters,  and   frequented   the    company  of 
Srskine    of  Dun,    one    of  the   most   emi- 
nent    of    the    early     Scottish     reformers. 
Once,    we    are    told,    as    David    Straiton 
svas    listening     to    the     Scripture,    which 
was   read   to   him    by   the   laird   of    Lau- 
rieston, he  came  upon  the  passage  where  our 
Saviour  declares   he   will   deny  before   his 
Father  and  the  holy  angels  any  one  who 
lath  denied  him  before  men;  upon  which, 
deeply  moved,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
mplored  God  that,  although  he  had  been  a 
great  sinner,  he  would  never  permit  him, 
rom  the  fear  of  any  bodily  torment,  to  deny 
lim  or  his  truth.     When  the  day  of  trial 
came,  Straiton  showed  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  courage  arid  constancy.     He  refused 
utterly   to    retract   a   single   tenet   of    his 
opinions,  and  was  led  to  the  stake  encour- 
aging his  fellow-sufferer,  Gourlay,  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  spirit.     They  were  burnt 
on  the   Calton-hill   at  Edinburgh,   on   the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1534. 

A  rather  frequent  interchange  of  ambas- 
sadors now  took  place  between  the  two 
countries,  accompanied  with  an  unusual 
show  of  cordiality  between  the  two  mon- 
archs.  Henry  had  knighted  Adam  Otter- 
burne  and  the  other  ambassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  his  court,  and  the  English  am- 
bassador lord  William  Howard,  a  son  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  met  with  a  distinguished 
reception  in  Scotland  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1534,  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  in- 
structions to  intercede  with  James  for  the 
banished  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  sir 
George  Douglas.  Their  uncle  Archibald 
seems  to  have  deserted  their  confederacy, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Scot- 
land, threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where 
he  died.  The  principal  object  of  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard's  mission  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  to  invite  the  king  of  Scots  to 
hold  a  friendly  meeting  with  the  English 
monarch  at  some  place  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  Henry  hoped  in  this  personal  in- 
terview to  persuade  his  nephew  to  follow  his 
example  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
To  promote  this  object,  another  English 
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ambassador,  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  an  active  agent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  was  sent  in  the 
beginning  of  October  to  join  the  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard.  Barlow  was  an  able  and 
eloquent  preacher,  and  it  was  no  doubt  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  instrumental  in 
propagating  the  new  doctrines;  at  least  so 
it  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  the 
Scots  themselves.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  minister  Cromwell,  Barlow  tells  him, 
"  that  in  these  parts  is  no  right  preaching 
of  God's  word,  nor  scant  any  knowledge  at 
all  of  Christ's  gospel,  without  the  which 
neither  justice  nor  good  order  may  prosper; 
for,  notwithstanding  here  be  plenty  of 
priests,  sundry  sorts  of  religious  (i.e.  mo- 
nastic orders),  multitudes  of  monks,  nock- 
ing companies  of  friars,  yet  among  them  all 
so  many,  is  there  not  a  few,  no  not  one, 
that  sincerely  preacheth  Christ;  which  so 
continuing,  with  God's  high  displeasure, 
cannot  escape  his  terrible  vengeance." 

James  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first 
well  inclined  to  the  meeting,  and  his  friendly 
sentiments  were  increased  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  February  of  1535,  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  who  had  returned  to  England 
after  Barlow's  arrival,  repaired  again  to 
Edinburgh,  carrying  with  him  the  order  of 
the  garter  to  be  conferred  on  the  young 
Scottish  monarch.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
February,  James  received  the  order  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood. 
During  the  year  which  was  now  opening, 
England  marched  on  more  boldly  than  ever 
in  its  secession  from  Borne,  and  the  new 
pope,  Paul  III.,  used  every  exertion  to  form 
a  continental  alliance  against  king  Henry. 
He  was  anxious  above  all  to  bind  Scotland 
to  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  he  nattered 
king  James  by  sending  the  cardinal  Antonio 
Campeggio  as  his  legate  to  the  Scottish 
court,  who  employed  all  his  art  to  prejudice 
the  Scottish  king  against  his  uncle  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  was  effectually  assisted  by 
the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had  now  gained 
entire  possession  of  the  royal  ear.  Cam- 
peggio brought  as  a  present  to  James  a  cap 
and  sword,  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  pope  at  Christmas,  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  confer  upon  him  the  high-sounding 
title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  had 
been  formerly  given  to  the  English  monarch. 
The  latter  protested  against  this  proceeding 
as  an  insult  to  himself,  and  it  no  doubt 
placed  James  in  a  hostile  position  as  the 
implied  defender  of  Rome  against  the  apos- 
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tacy  of  England.  Under  such  influences, 
James  began  to  hesitate  in  his  policy  to- 
wards England,  and  the  year  1535  passed 
over  in  uncertainty,  without  any  important 
transactions  between  the  two  countries. 
Barlow  was  again  sent  to  Scotland  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  and  the  light  in 
which  his  mission  was  looked  upon  by  the 
clergy  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  the  diary  of 
an  apparently  contemporary  Scottish  writer, 
a  zealous  catholic,  who  tells  us  that,  "  in 
the  month  of  November  there  came  an  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  with  sixteen  horses  in  train, 
to  infect  this  realm  with  heresy,  which  was 
in  England  amongst  them,  but  through  the 
grace  of  God  he  came  no  speed,  but  de- 
parted with  repulse."  He  was  followed, 
towards  the  middle  of  February,  by  the 
lord  William  Howard  with  a  more  splendid 
train ;  and  in  March  a  council  of  the  Scot- 
tish prelates  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  to  de- 
clare their  firm  allegiance  to  Rome.  A  let- 
ter from  Barlow  to  Cromwell,  written  appa- 
rently early  in  153G,  gives  us  his  views  of 
the  state  of  the  Scottish  court.  "  As  far  as 
I  can  perceive,"  he  says,  "  by  all  apparent 
likelihood,  and  thereof  privily  ascertained 
by  secret  information  of  a  few  credible 
friends,  the  intent  of  the  whole  council, 
which  are  none  else  but  the  papistical  cler- 
gy, purposeth  to  stay  our  tarriance  (i.  e.  to 
keep  us  waiting  here),  and  to  retard  our 
awaiting  without  any  dispatch,  till  they  hear 
certain  word  out  of  France  from  their  am- 
bassadors, which  is  daily  looked  for;  and, 
according  to  their  certificate,  to  perform  us 
some  crafty  conceived  answer."  After  men- 
tioning the  report  that  the  French  king  was 
hostile  to  Henry's  religious  reforms,  and 
that  the  Scottish  court  was  leaning  to  his 
councils,  Barlow  goes  on  to  say,  "  Of  what 
loving  appetite  the  king  here  is  toward  our 
sovereign,  I  hope  more  than  I  have  know- 
ledge of,  albeit  not  much  mistrusting,  be- 
cause he  is  bonce  indolis.  But  as  for  the 
antichristian  company,  his  spiritual  ungodly 
counsellors,  I  dare  boldly  affirm  that  if  they 
might  destroy  us  with  a  word,  their  devilish 
endeavour  should  nothing  fail.  It  is  to  be 
marvelled  at,  the  suspicious  surmises  that 
they  have  about  our  coming.  Some  con- 
jecture that  I  am  sent  to  preach.  Some 
suppose  that  we  come  to  fetch  away  the 
queen.  Some  other  reckon  that  we  be  pur- 
posely sent  for  fear  of  our  popish  enemies, 
to  desire  their  puissant  aid ;  wherein  to 
satisfy  their  pride,  I  tell  them  they  may  do 
us  small  relief  (their  good  wills  excepted)^ 
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save  with  miserable  beggars  and  moneyless 
soldiers,  of  which  though  they  have  plenty 
to  be  spared,  yet  have  we  little  need  of 
them."  "Also,"  he  adds  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  "  I  am  sure  the  council,  which 
are  only  the  clergy,  would  not  willingly  give 
such  advertisement  to  the  king,  for  due 
execution  upon  thieves  and  robbers ;  for  then 
ought  he  first  of  all  to  begin  with  them,  in 
the  midst  of  his  realm,  whose  abominable 
abased  fashion,  so  far  out  of  frame,  a  Chris- 
tian heart  abhorreth  to  behold.  They  show 
themselves  in  all  points  to  be  the  pope's 
pestilent  creatures,  very  limbs  of  the  devil, 
whose  popish  power  violently  to  maintain, 
their  lying  friars  cease  not  in  their  sermons, 
we  being  present,  blasphemously  to  blatter 
against  the  verity,  with  slanderous  reproach 
of  us,  which  have  justly  renounced  his 
wrong  usurped  papacy.  Wherefore,  in  con- 
futation of  their  destestable  lies,  if  I  may  ob- 
tain the  king's  licence  (otherwise  shall  I 
not  be  suffered)  to  preach,  I  will  not 
spare,  for  no  bodily  peril,  boldly  to  publish 
the  truth  of  God's  word  among  them. 
Whereat  though  the  clergy  shall  repine, 
yet  many  of  the  lay  people  will  gladly  give 
hearing.  And,  until  the  word  of  God  be 
planted  among  them,  I  suppose  their  feign- 
ed promises  shall  be  finally  found  frustrate 
without  any  faithful  effect."  The  Scottish 
historian  Buchanan,  who  looked  upon  the 
events  of  his  time  with  the  feeling  of  a  pro- 
testant,  gives  a  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
Scottish  court  at  this  moment  not  differing 
much  from  that  of  the  English  ambassadors. 
James,  he  tells  us,  "appointed  a  day  for 
meeting  with  Henry,  but  two  parties  re- 
solved to  prevent  his  journey  to  England. 
The  Haniiltons,  secretly,  as  the  next  heirs, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  king  from  mar- 
rying, that  he  might  not  leave  children  who 
would  exclude  them  from  the  succession. 
The  priests  more  openly  opposed  it,  under 
very  specious  pretexts.  First,  the  danger 
of  the  king's  putting  himself  in  the  power 
of  his  ememy,  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
where,  whether  he  chose  it  or  not,  he  must 
be  subservient  to  the  will  of  another;  and 
they  enumerated  a  great  number  of  exam- 
ples among  his  ancestors,  who  either  by 
their  own  credulity,  or  the  perfidy  of  their 
enemy,  had  been  led  into  extreme  danger, 
and  had  reaped,  as  the  fruit  of  the  magnifi- 
cent promises  made  to  them,  only  loss  and 
ignominy.  They  instanced  the  fatal  error 
of  James  I.,  who,  induced  by  au  existing 
truce,  landed,  as  he  supposed,  upon  a  friendly 
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coast,  yet  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  the 
English  eighteen  years,  and  was  at  last  ava- 
riciously sold  to  his  subjects,  under  condi- 
tions which  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
accept.  Tney  then  adduced  king  Malcolm 
I.,  and  next  his  brother  William,  seduced 
to  London  by  Henry  II.,  and  afterwards 
carried  over  to  France,  in  order  to  appear  as 
if  engaged  in  war  against  their  ancient  ally. 
But,  continued  they,  Henry  VIII.,  it  may 
be  said,  will  not  act  in  this  manner.  To 
this  we  reply,  first,  what  assurance  have  we 
of  that?  then,  what  imprudence  is  it,  while 
free,  to  commit  our  life,  fortune,  and  hon- 
our, into  the  power  of  another;  and  as  a 
last  resource,  the  clergy,  who  believed  that 
they  contended  for  all  that  was  dear  to 
them — their  altars  and  their  revenues — 
brought  to  court  James  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  George  Crichtou,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  infirm  old  men,  to  weep  over 
their  religion,  now  about  to  be  betrayed  by 
that  conference.  Protected  so  long  by  our 
ancestors,  our  religion,  said  they,  always 
preserved  its  protectors,  but  its  ruin  must 
soon  be  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom. To  desert  it  on  slight  grounds,  espe- 
cially at  a  moment  when  the  whole  world 
offer  their  vows  and  put  on  their  armour 
for  its  security,  would  be  attended  not  only 
with  peril  at  present,  and  infamy  for  ever, 
but  would  be  inexpressibly  impious  and  cri- 
minal. When  they  had  by  such  arguments 
made  an  impression  on  the  king,  who  was 
naturally  prone  to  superstition,  they  then 
bribed  the  courtiers  who  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  over  him,  and  promising 
him  by  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  com- 
pletely persuaded  him  from  attending  the 
interview.  The  king  of  England  was  justly 
indignant  at  the  disappointment,  and  thus 
the  seeds  of  dissension  were  again  sown  be- 
tween them." 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  place  of 
meeting  should  be  York,  but  a  letter  from 
William  Howard  to  Henry  VIII.,  dated  on, 
the  25th  of  April,  1536,  showed  that  objec- 
tions had  already  been  raised  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  James's  council.  James  now  pro- 
posed that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be 
changed  from  York  to  Newcastle,  to  which 
the  English  monarch  agreed,  though  offend- 
ed at  the  suspicions  which  this  proposal  im- 
plied. On  the  25th  of  April,  lord  William 
Howard  wrote  to  inform  the  king  and  his 
minister  Cromwell  that  he  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  James  at  Stirling.  "  By  my 
faith,  sir,"  lie  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "I  found 
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his  grace  so  turned  from  the  mind  I  left 
him,  that  I  would  never  have  thought  it. 
I  have  certified  the  king's  highness  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  writing,  which  is  so 
rudely  done,  that  I  might  desire  you,  whom 
I  take  one  of  my  most  especial  friends,  to 
set  it  forth  with  your  good  words,  for  it 
hath  great  need.  I  had  no  man  to  help  me 
with  his  advice  and  council.  I  had  leaver 
than  that  little  I  have,  that  my  lord  of  St. 
David's  (Barlow)  had  been  with  me  when  I 
spake  with  the  council.  The  king's  grace 
hath  denied  that  he  promised  me  to  come 
to  York,  which  the  bishop  could  well  have 
borne  record  of,  if  he  had  been  there."  It 
was  now,  however,  understood  on  both  sides 
that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  New- 
castle, but  James  requested  that  the  day 
might  be  postponed,  and  on  the  13th  of 
May  the  ambassadors,  lord  William  Howard 
and  bishop  Barlow,  stated  to  Henry,  "  We 
have  perceived  in  him  (the  king  of  Scots) 
much  unsteadfast  alteration  and  mutability, 
as  of  late  your  highness  was  advertised,  by 
a  post;  and  now  since  the  dispatch  of  his 
departure,  we  have  more  evidently  tried  out 
the  hidden  dissimulation  of  the  Scottish 
king,  minding  nothing  less  than  to  perform 
his  former  promise  of  the  meeting  agreed 
between  your  grace  and  him;  so  that  the 
delay  of  the  time,  and  the  new  appointment 
of  the  place,  is  for  none  other  purpose  than 
to  provoke  that  your  grace  by  such  occasion 
should  break  off  without  any  default  to  be 
suspected  of  his  part.  And,  lest  this  colour 
might  fail,  he  hath  sent  a  clerk,  master 
John  Thornton,  who  passed  through  your 
realm,  to  procure  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  a 
brief,  to  encharge  him  by  commandment 
that  he  agree  to  no  meeting  with  your 
grace.  The  queen,  your  grace's  sister,  be- 
cause she  hath  so  earnestly  solicited  in  the 
cause  of  meeting,  is  in  high  displeasure  with 
the  king  her  son,  he  bearing  her  in  hand, 
that  she  received  gifts  of  your  highness  to 
betray  him,  with  many  other  unkind  sus- 
picious words,  by  reason  whereof  she,  great- 
ly discomfited,  is  weary  of  Scotland,  and 
fully  determined  to  come  into  England,  so 
that  it  be  your  grace's  pleasure." 

Soon  after  this,  James  seems  to  have  laid 
aside  all  further  thoughts  of  the  meeting, 
and  to  have  been  absorbed  in  another  ob- 
ject, his  intended  marriage  with  a  foreign 
princess.  Different  projects  of  marriage 
had  offered  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
and  had  been  as  often  abandoned.  Since 
the  peace  with  England,  the  Scottish  prince 


had  again  entertained  the  proposal  to  marry 
the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  emperor 
favoured  this  alliance,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  increase  the  influence  of  the 
catholic  church  in  this  island.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  had  caused  this  proposal  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  James  fixed  his  choice  on 
the  French  princess,  Marie  de  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Venddme.  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  the  abbot  of  Kinloss 
had  been  sent  to  France  as  ambassadors 
to  negotiate  this  match  in  the  December  of 
1535,  and  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  con- 
cluded by  them  at  Cremieu,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1536.  James's  fickleness  of  dis- 
position seems  to  have  nearly  caused  the 
breaking  off  of  this  match ;  for  we  are  told, 
within  two  months  after  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded,  that  he  had  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  marry  one  of  his  mistresses,  a 
daughter  of  lord  Erskine,  for  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  after 
she  had  borne  him  (the  king)  a  child.  This 
unworthy  project  of  marriage  is  said  to 
have  given  great  disgust  to  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of 
the  earl  of  Moray,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  office  of  warden  of  the  marches.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  king 
changed  his  mind  again,  and  he  adopted 
the  somewhat  romantic  design  of  proceeding 
to  France  and  visiting  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome  in  disguise.  He  accordingly 
set  sail  from  Leith,  with  five  ships,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1536,  taking  with  him  sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  and  a  retinue 
of  a  hundred  gentlemen.  But  meeting  with 
stormy  weather,  this  small  fleet  appears 
to  have  been  driven  northwards,  and  the 
king  was  finally  landed  at  Whithorn  in 
Galloway,  to  his  great  disappointment.  It 
is  pretended  that  the  king  laid  the  blame  of 
this  mishap  on  sir  James  Hamilton,  who  was 
suspected  of  a  wish  to  hinder  the,  marriage, 
and  was  said  to  have  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
turned  homeward  while  James  was  asleep, 
for  which  he  never  forgave  him.  Yet  James 
was  resolved  to  pursue  his  purpose,  and 
he  now  prepared  to  visit  France  undis- 
guisedly,  and  with  a  retinue  suited  to  his 
rank.  A  regency  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  consisting 
of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the  earls  of  Eglintoun,  Montrose, 
and  Huntley,  and  the  lord  Maxwell.  The 
king  then  proceeded  to  the  shrine  of  our 
lady  of  Loretto  near  Musselburgh,  where 
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he  offered  up  his  vows  for  a  happy  voyage,  ! 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  he  sailed  from  ' 
Leith  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Arran,  and  Rothes,  the  lord  Fleming,  the 
lairds  of  Lochinvar  and  Drumlanrig,  the 
abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  prior  of  Pittenweem, 
and  others.  The  weather  was  more  favour- 
able than  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
James  landed  at  Dieppe  on  the  10th  of 
September.  The  dauphin  had  been  sent 
by  the  French  king  to  meet  the  illustrious 
visitor,  and  conducted  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  immediately  proceeded  in  disguise,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  intention,  to  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Vendome.  It  is  said 
that  the  princess  Marie  recognised  him 
at  once,  from  his  resemblance  to  a  minia- 
ture which  he  had  sent  her,  and  that  she 
became  at  first  sight  violently  enamoured  of 
him.  But  the  young  monarch  was  destined 
to  give  another  proof  of  his  changeable  dis- 
position. Heedless  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed,  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  princess  Magdalene,  the  daughter  of 
the  French  king,  and  as  the  attachment  was 
mutual,  he  determined  to  make  her  his 
queen,  although  she  was  already  stricken 
with  consumption.  The  marriage  was  ac- 
cordingly solemnized  with  great  pomp  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  1st 

of  January,   1537,  in  the  presence  of  the 

kings  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  no  less 

than  seven  cardinals. 

While  James  was  thus  throwing  himself 

into  the  arms  of  France,  the  queen-mother 

had   again  joined   the  English   party,  and 

was  using  what  influence  she  possessed  in 

supporting  the  policy  of  her  brother.     She 

was   now   tired    of    her    husband,    Henry 

Stuart,  who  had  been  created  lord  Methven ; 

and   she  wrote   to   her   brother   querulous 

letters,  complaining  that  she  was  no  longer 

treated  with  due  consideration  even  by  her 

son.     A   letter   from   king    Henry   to    his 

sister,  written  on  the  7th  of  January,  1537, 

and  marked  by  a  tone  of  moderation  which 

does   honour    to   the   royal   writer,    shows 

us  how  fully  he  understood  her  fickleness 

of  character.     "  Right  excellent  and  noble 

princess,  our  dearest   sister,"   king  Henry 

says,    "we   commend   ourselves    unto   you 

in  our  most  hearty  and  affectuous  manner ; 

advertising  you  that  we  have  as  well  re- 
ceived   your    letters    credential    addressed 

unto   us    by   sir   John   Campbell,    knight, 

as  your  other   letters  lately  sent  unto  us 

from  Edenburgh  by  our  servant  Berwick, 
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and  have  at  good  length  heard  the  credence 
which  you  referred  to  the  declaration  of 
our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved 
cousin  and  councillor  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
For  answer  whereunto,  dearest  sister,  you 
shall  understand  that,  like  as  we  would 
be  right  sorry  to  see  that  our  good  brother 
and  nephew,  your  son,  should  not  use  you 
in  all  things  as  it  beseemeth  a  natural 
and  kind  son  to  use  his  mother ;  so  you 
may  certainly  persuade  yourself  that  in  case 
we  should  certainly  perceive  the  contrary, 
whereby  it  should  appear  you  should  be 
treated  otherwise  than  your  honour  and 
the  treaty  of  your  marriage  doth  require, 
there  shall  on  our  behalf  want  no  loving 
and  kind  office,  which  we  shall  think  may 
tend  to  your  relief,  comfort,  and  satisfac- 
tion. But,  dearest  sister,  because  by  the 
report  and  credence  of  the  said  sir  John 
Campbell,  whom  you  recommended  unto 
us  as  your  special  friend,  it  appeareth  unto 
us,  that  you  be  there  very  well  handled, 
and  be  grown  to  much  wealth,  quiet,  and 
riches,  and  on  the  other  side,  by  the  cre- 
dence committed  to  our  said  servant  Ber- 
wick it  appeareth  otherwise,  having  the 
same  declared  unto  us  the  mere  contrary, 
we  perceive  their  tales  be  so  contrarious  and 
repugnant  one  to  another,  that  we  may 
well  remain  doubtful  which  of  them  we 
may  believe.  And  perceiving  also  by  sun- 
dry other  advertisements  received  hereto- 
fore from  you  concerning  your  trouble  and 
evil  handling  there,  both  by  our  nephew 
your  son  and  by  the  lord  Methvin,  that 
either  your  state  often  varieth,  or  else 
things  have  not  been  well  understood  and 
declared,  for  that  we  have  after  found  them 
variable,  and  you  of  other  disposition  than 
hath  been  of  your  behalf  pretended  unto 
us;  having  occasion  at  this  time  to  send 
this  bearer  into  those  parts  for  other  our 
affairs  and  business,  we  thought  meet  by 
these  our  letters  to  desire  and  pray  you, 
not  only  to  signify  unto  us  more  plainly 
the  points  wherein  you  note  yourself  evil 
handled,  but  also  whether  you  desire  that 
we  should  directly  and  particularly  entreat 
such  your  griefs  with  our  good  brother  and 
nephew  your  son,  as  you  will  specially 
signify  unto  us,  or  else  generally  recom- 
mend your  state,  condition,  and  good  enter- 
tainment unto  him.  For,  as  we  would  be 
very  loath  either  to  propose  such  matter 
unto  him  for  you  as  yourself  should  not 
after  justify,  or  otherwise  to  entreat  it  than 
might  most  redound  to  your  repose,  com- 
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modity,  and  quiet;  so,  knowing  certainly 
your  mind  herein,  with  the  particularities  of 
your  griefs,  such  as  you  will  avow  and 
justify,  we  shall  not  fail  to  devise  in  such 
•wise  for  the  redress  of  the  same  as  both 
to  our  honour  and  yours  shall  appertain ; 
like  as  this  bearer  can  further  declare  unto 
you,  to  whom  we  require  you,  dearest 
sister,  to  give  firm  credence." 

The  bearer  alluded  to  was  sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  his 
day,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  the 
beginning  of  February  to  observe  the  state 
of  affairs  there.  His  instructions  were, 
that  he  should  ascertain  the  justice  of  Mar- 
garet's complaints,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  report,  he  was  subsequently  dispatched 
to  France  to  confer  with  king  James  on  the 
subject.  From  this  time  there  was  an 
active  correspondence  carried  on  secretly 
between  the  queen-mother  and  the  English 
king  and  his  ministers,  while  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  violent  catholics,  who  now 
ruled  in  Scotland,  were  actuated  by  the 
bitterest  animosity  against  England.  James, 
in  France,  was  now  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father-in-law,  Francis  I.,  and  he 
joined  in  the  great  catholic  league  which 
was  forming  against  England.  He  had 
made  an  application  indirectly  to  Henry 
VIII.  to  allow  him  to  pass  through  Eng- 
land on  his  way  to  Scotland,  but  Henry 
refused  it  on  the  plea  that  the  application 
had  not  been  made  by  James  himself,  in 
the  forms  of  courtesy  between  monarchs. 
The  English  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  been  unwilling  that  a  king  who  was 
entering  into  a  hostile  league  against  them 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  their 
country,  and  thus  observe  its  weak  points. 
England  seems  indeed  to  have  looked  upon 
the  Scottish  government  at  this  time  with 
the  greatest  suspicion  and  apprehension, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  day  that  the  Scottish  catholics 
were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  rising 
in  the  north  of  England  which  is  known  as 
the  pilgrimage  of  grace.  In  the  month  of 
April,  Ray,  the  Berwick  pursuivant,  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  confer  with  the  minis- 
ters of  that  country,  and  his  mission  appears 
to  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
In  a  report  of  his  proceedings,  Ray  tells  us, 
that  as  he  left  the  council  of  government, 
he  met  accidentally  with  one  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  queen-mother,  a  friend  of  his, 
and  he  "  desired  him  to  show  the  queen 
that  I  was  there;  and  so  he  departed  to 


her,  and  brought  me  word  again  that  I 
should  change  mine  apparel,  and  put  upon 
me  a  cloak  and  a  hat  after  the  Scottish 
fashion,  and  should  come  to  her  with  the 
said  her  servant,  secretly,  at  her  own  lodg- 
ing, at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night.  Which 
I  so  did,  and  there  met  with  her  alone 
in  a  gallery,  no  person  of  knowledge  but 
only  the  said  her  servant.  And  first  said,  I 
was  welcome,  and  marvelled  that  she  heard 
no  word  of  her  letters  that  she  send  by 
Ralph  Sadler,  and  said  further,  '  I  trow  my 
friends  forget  me ;  I  pray  you  to  speak  to 
my  lord  of  Norfolk  to  be  good  cousin  and 
friend,  and  remember  the  king  my  bro- 
ther to  be  a  kind  and  loving  brother  unto 
me,  and  to  see  some  way  for  me,  as  I  shall 
be  a  kind  sister  unto  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mandment in  all  causes.'  I  answered,  '  I 
shall  not  fail  to  do  the  same ;'  and  further 
I  said  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  desired 
her  to  show  him  some  news.  Then  she 
said  as  followeth  :  '  There  is  not  one  lord  in 
Scotland  that  will  give  the  king  my  sou 
any  good  counsel  towards  England,  nor 
he  hath  none,  unless  he  take  it  of  himself. 
All  the  lords  and  council  here  do  verily 
believe  that  your  ships  be  gone  forth  on 
the  west  seas  to  the  intent  to  take  the 
king  my  son ;  and  now  the  lords  have 
sitten  in  council,  for  what  purpose  I  know 
not ;  but  upon  the  same  they  have  sent 
away  Rothesay  herald  into  France  to  the 
king,  thinking  to  be  there  before  his  arrival 
here,  and  to  oversee  the  country  of  Eng- 
land as  he  goeth,  and  to  advertise  the  king 
my  son  of  the  same.'  I  said  I  should 
show  the  same  to  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ;  and 
so  departed."  The  night  following  he  had 
another  interview  with  the  queen.  "  And 
the  next  night  after  that,  of  her  own  mind, 
at  the  same  hour,  and  after  the  same 
fashion,  she  sent  by  the  same  person  for 
me  to  come  to  her  again ;  which  I  so 
did,  and  she,  rehearsing  all  the  premises 
again  in  effect,  added  unto  the  same,  and 
said  as  followeth  :  '  There  shall  be  nothing 
done  in  this  realm,  but  the  king  my  bro- 
ther and  my  lord  of  Norfolk  shall  have 
knowledge  of  it.  The  lords  and  all  the 
whole  commonalty  of  Scotland  do  suspect 
that  ye  will  make  war  against  Scotland ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  let  my  lord  of  Norfolk  be 
sure  of  the  commons.'  Then  I  said,  '  Hath 
your  grace  any  suspect  or  knowledge  that 
they  are  not  sure  enough  ?'  She  answered, 
'  Nay,  but  I  pray  you  show  this  unto  him ; 
and  that  also,  if  ye  do  intend  war,  say 
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that  I  pray  my  lord  of  Norfolk  that  he 
make  no  war  until  Henry  Stuart  and  I 
be  divorced,  which  shall  be  within  a  month. 
For  if  the  war  should  be  before  the  said 
divorce  were  made,  the  lords  of  Scotland 
would  suffer  him  to  occupy  my  living/ 
And  so,"  continues  the  pursuivant,  "  1 
departed  from  her  to  my  lodging.  Then 
the  morrow  I  came  to  the  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen (Beaton),  and  said,  'My  lord  of  Nor- 
folk heartily  thanketh  you  for  your  hawks 
sent  to  him  long  time  past,  and  all  other 
pleasures ;  and  at  my  return  from  you  last 
into  England,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  de- 
manded me  what  news,  and  I  showed  him 
according  to  your  saying,  which  was,  that 
ye  would  pray  for  the  king  of  England  and 
the  whole  realm,  that  they  might  be  good 
men.  Whereupon  the  said  lord  of  Norfolk 
bade  me  say  unto  you  now,  that  there  are 
no  better  men  living  than  there,  nor  no 
place  that  God  is  better  served  in.  And, 
where  ye  say  that  the  Englishmen  will 
not  apply  to  the  bishop  of  Home,  my 
said  lord  of  Norfolk  bade  me  show  you, 
that  he  knew  not  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  any  more  authority  or  power  than 
you  or  any  other  bishop  had  without  his 
diocese ;  and  bade  me  demand  of  you, 
whether  ye  thought  it  not  better  yourself 
to  keep  that  money  within  your  realm 
which  ye  have  been  accustomed  to  give 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.'  He  answered 
nothing  thereunto,  but  that  my  lord  o( 

*  "  Pleaseth  it  your  majesty  further,  your  high- 
ness's  said  servant  (the  Berwick  pursuivant)  being 
in  Edinburgh,   as   is   afore  rehearsed,  chanced  tc 
meet  with  an  Englishman,  being  a  gentleman,  anc 
much   of  counsel  with   the    said    vice-admiral    o 
France,  called  James  Crayne ;  who,  perceiving  by 
the   arms   of  your  majesty   in   the   box   upon   his 
breast,  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  took  acquain- 
tance unto  your  highness's  said  servant.     And  after 
by   familiar  kindness   and   agreement  betwixt  thj 
said  James  and  your   highness's  said  servant,  th 
said  James  did  manifest  and  show  unto  him  certain 
credence  to  be  by  him  declared  unto  Ralph  Sadler 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  untc 
your   majesty,  upon  a  token  that,  when  the  sai< 
Ralph  Sadler  was  in  France,  he  did  inquire  for  thi 
said  James  at  his  own  house  in  Rouen.     The  effec 
of  which  credence  is  this :  that  when  the  king  o 
Scots,  in  his  repair  homewards,  being  in  the  sea 
near  unto  the  coast  of  this  your  highness's  realm 
the  said  James  Crayne,  with  divers  others  of  th 
king's  company,  came   on  land  at  a  village   unt 
the  same  James  unknown,  near  unto  Scarborough 
to   buy   victuals    and    other    necessaries   for  the: 
company;  whereon  certain  of  the  commons  of  th 
said  village  and  of  the  country  thereabout,  to  th 
number  of  twelve  persons,  Englishmen,  your  high 
ness's  subjects,  did  come  on  board   in   the  king 
ship,  and  being  on  their  knees  before  him,  thanke 
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Norfolk  and  he  had  been  in  communica- 
ion  of  the  same  in  times  past.  Then  I 
aid,  '  My  lord,  why  for  this  cause  should 
re  have  any  grudge  towards  us?'  He 
inswered,  '  Nay,  not  for  that,  but  for  the 
ruelness  of  you,  that  put  down  your  own 
iQor  commons.'  And  so  I  departed,  and 
ame  into  England." 

At  length,  after  remaining  nine  months 
n  France,  James  brought  back  his  queen  to 
Scotland,  escorted  by  a  French  fleet.  The 
oyal  pair  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of 
Vlay,  and  it  is  said  that  Magdalene,  when 
he  first  put  her  foot  on  English  ground, 
melt  on  the  beach  and  taking  up  a  handful 
of  sand,  kissed  it  and  invoked  a  blessing  on 
ler  new  country  and  on  her  husband. 
Fames's  visit  to  France  had,  however,  in 
many  respects  not  been  auspicious  for  Scot- 
and.  Francis  had  gained  an  extraordinary 
nfluence  over  the  mind  of  his  son-in-law, 
which  he  had  used  to  incite  him  against 
England,  and  the  Scottish  monarch  return- 
ed with  the  most  bigoted  hostility  towards 
the  protestantism  of  the  south,  and  ready 
to  join  in  any  league  against  it.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  encouraged  the  discontented 
catholics  who  formed  so  large  a  population 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
who  were  at  this  time  kept  in  con- 
tinual agitation  by  catholic  emissaries ; 
and  it  was  this  circumstance  no  doubt 
to  which  Margaret  alluded  in  her  warn- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.*  Thus  the 

God  of  his   healthful    and  sound  repair,  showing 
how  that  they  had  long  looked  for  him,  and  how 
they  were  oppressed,  slain,  and  murdered,  desiring 
him  for  God  s  sake  to  come  in,  and  he  should  have 
all.     And,  after  that  the  said  persons  were  departed, 
a  gentleman  of  the   same   country,  who  was   also 
unto  the  same  James  unknown,  came  and  desired 
to  speak   with  the  king;    and,  as  the   said  James 
did  declare  unto  your  highness's  said  servant,   he, 
considering   the   evil   minds    and   purposes   of  the 
persons   aforesaid,   fearing   the  said   gentleman   to 
be  of  like  evil  purpose  and  opinion,  did  find  such 
means,   as   that  the   said   king   of  Scots  departed 
without  having  any  communication  with   the   said 
gentleman,   as   he   says.     And   in   like   manner  at 
another  town  upon   the  same   coast,  distant   from 
the  village  aforesaid  a  great  space  southward,  the 
said  James  Crayne  with  other  of  his  company  in 
like  case,  whereon   other  ten   persons,  your   high- 
ness's  subjects,  came  on  board  unto  the  king,  and 
made  like  promise  and  complaint  as  the  other  per- 
sons aforesaid  did;    promising  plainly  that,  if  the 
said  king  of  Scots  would  take  upon  him  to  come 
in,  all  should  be  his.     Which  town,  in   like   case, 
is  unto   the   said   James   unknown,   saying,  as   he 
does  perceive,  there  is  in  the  same  a  church,  whereof 
the  patron  is  St.  Andrew,  and  the  parson  or  vicar 
of  the   same    chaplain    unto   your    majesty.     And 
also  the  said  James  did  show  unto  your  highness's 
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French  and  English  parties  were  revived  in 
Scotland  with  an  animosity  increased  by 
making  it  a  religious  quarrel.  King  Henry 
was  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scottish  catholics;  and  in  this  respect  he 
received  good  service  from  the  Douglases, 
whose  influence  in  Scotland  was  by  no 
means  destroyed,  and  whose  secret  agents 
and  spies  followed  James's  court  wherever 
he  went,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  secrets.  It  was  no  sooner  known 
that  James  had  returned  to  Scotland,  than 
sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  dispatched  on  a  new 
mission  thither,  and  he  appears  to  have 
reached  the  Scottish  court  early  in  June. 
His  instructions  related  chiefly  to  the  great 
religious  division  which  was  then  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  he 
was  to  explain  to  the  Scottish  king  the  ob- 
ject of  the  defensive  measures  which  Henry 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  take.  "  To 
the  intent  that  his  said  nephew  might  per- 
chance conceive,  upon  sundry  reports  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  made  unto  him, 
some  suspicion  or  doubt  of  sincerity  on  his 
uncle's  behalf,  by  reason  of  certain  appear- 
ances, fortifications,  preparations,  and  pro- 
visions of  war  lately  begun  to  be  made  by 
his  majesty  within  his  grace's  realm  and 
dominions  of  England,  as  a  thing  that  should 
tend  to  offend  his  said  nephew  or  his  friends ; 
his  majesty  hath  willed  therefore  the  said 
Sadler  to  affirm  and  for  certainty  to  declare 
unto  his  good  nephew,  that  assuredly  and 
without  doubt  his  grace's  said  preparations 
be  only  made  for  his  defence,  and  for  the 
surety  and  safeguard  of  his  good  subjects 
and  realm,  upon  certain  conspirations  prac- 
tised against  his  noble  majesty  and  realm 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  certain  his  ad- 
herents and  allies,  intending  his  grace's  de- 
struction by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  fas  or 
uefas,  and  the  subversion  of  his  whole  com- 
monwealth. For  avoidance  whereof,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole,  his  majesty 
hath  caused  such  preparations  to  be  made 
as,  he  trusteth,  with  the  help  of  God,  (whose 
cause  he  taketh  and  defendeth),  shall  be 
able  to  withstand  all  the  malice  and  con- 
spiracy of  the  said  bishop,  his  adherents  and 
consorts.  And  whatsoever  way  they  shall 
take  to  offend  his  majesty  and  realm,  his 
highness  doubteth  not  but  they  shall  find 
his  highness,  and  all  his  subjects,  so  ready 

said  servant,  that  the  king,  being  on  the  seas  for 
against  your  highness's  town  of  Berwick,  or  little 
past  the  same,  did  say  amongst  his  gentlemen  that, 
if  he  lived  one  year,  he  should  himself  break  a 


to  defend  themselves,  and  so  to  withstand 
their  violence,  that  after  his  said  enemies 
shall  have  once  tasted  thereof,  and  taken 
their  assay,  his  grace  trusteth,  with  the  help 
of  God,  they  shall  have  little  lust  to  go  any 
further  in  their  attempts." 

After  some  strong  professions  of  friend- 
ship, Henry  proceeds  in  his  instructions  to 
his  ambassador  to  state  that  "albeit  his 
majesty,  knowing  that  his  said  nephew  (by 
his  simplicity  truly  meaning  and  persuaded 
not  to  attribute  to  himself  any  learning  or 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  but  to 
leave  the  judgement  and  determination 
thereof  to  his  clergy)  continueth  still  in  his 
persuasion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  (his  car- 
dinals,' adherents,'  and  clergy  of  that  sort's,) 
holinesses,  and  that  he  is  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth ;  whereupon  seeing  the  difficulty  his 
highness  thinketh  it  should  be,  to  dissuade 
a  thing  already  so  persuaded  and  beaten 
into  his  said  nephew's  head,  therefore  is 
very  loath  to  move  anything  concerning  the 
said  bishop  that  should  offend  his  said  ne- 
phew ;  yet  nevertheless,  both  because  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  that  the  matter  toucheth 
the  highnesses  of  both  kings,  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  'and  is  of  good  importance  to  them 
both,  his  majesty  is  in  manner  compelled 
and  constrained  so,  that  (for  to  warn  his 
good  nephew)  he  cannot  but  somewhat 
touch  and  open  the  craft,  illusion,  and  de- 
ceitful practices  of  the  said  bishop,  to  both 
their  great  disadvantage,  if  the  said  bishop 
could  compass  his  purpose,  to  the  evil  end 
that  is  by  him  intended.  Whereby,  for  the 
causes  aforesaid,  his  majesty  prayeth  his 
good  nephew,  that  continuing  in  such  good 
simplicity  columbine  (as  he  doth),  not  attri- 
buting too  much  to  his  wit,  knowledge,  or 
learning,  but  submitting  the  same  utterly 
to  the  word  and  doctrine  of  God,  he  will 
nevertheless  join  to  that  simplicity,  as 
Christ  commanded  his  disciples,  the  pru- 
dence of  a  serpent;  that  is,  not  to  think 
himself,  as  perchance  sundry  of  his  clergy 
would  have  him  to  be,  as  brute  as  a  stock, 
or  to  mistrust  that  his  wits,  which  he  hath 
received  of  God,  be  not  able  to  conceive 
Christ's  word,  which  his  grace  hath  left  to 
us,  common  to  be  understanden  by  all  Chris- 
tian men,  as  well  by  such  as  be  learned  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  heathen  authors  and 
scripture  (writings),  as  also  by  the  unlearned, 

spear  on  an  Englishman's  breast." — Clyfford  to 
Henry  VIII.;  Berwick,  May  26,  1537.-  State 
I'apet-s,  Vol.  V.,  p.  79. 
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as  the   apostles  were.     Not  doubting  but 

to  meet  and  assemble  in  any  commodious 

his  good  nephew,  endued  with  such  reason 

part  northward  with  his  majesty  ;  not  doubt- 

and wit,  may  as  well  understand  the  effect 

ing  but  his  said  nephew  should  afterward 

of  the  true  doctrine,  and  know  the  truth  of 

think  the  same  so  commodious  unto  him, 

;hings,  as  the  most  of  the  clergy,  commonly 

as  he  would  for  no  good  have  forborne  it. 

ed  by  the  affection  they  have  to  their  main- 

The  costs  and  charges  were  not  great  for 

nuance  out  of  their  prince's  hand  and  of 

both  parties,  intending  his  majesty,  as  he  is 

their  authority  in  pomp  and  pride.    Second, 

advised,  for  this  summer  to  take   his  pro- 

the king's  majesty  his  uncle  requireth  his 

gress  northward,  and  his  good  nephew,  not 

good  nephew  that,  for  his  better  and  most 

far  distant  from  the  same,  might  take  his 

assured  knowledge  as  well  of  the  bishop  of 

progress  thitherward.     Yet  nevertheless  he 

Borne  and  his  clergy  as  of  other,  he  will 

remitteth  the  same  to  his  nephew's  discre- 

no less  mark  and   give   credence  to  their 

tion,  perceiving  that,  by  the  means  of  his 

works  and  deeds  than  to  their  fair  painted 

clergy,  by  all  likelihood  he  shall  be  (as  he 

words,    the   which    may   be    only   judged 

was  sometime  afore)  dissuaded  of  the  same, 

feigned  or  unfeigned  by  works  and  deeds  ; 

and  persuaded  to  the  contrary." 

and,    observing    the    same,    his    highness 

"  Finally,   the   king's   highness,    hearing 

doubteth   not  but  he  shall  find  much  ease 

by   true   intelligences    and    advertisements 

and  perfection  of  knowledge   of  the  very 

that   the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  faction 

;ruth,  by  the  same.     For  that  shall  induce 

of  cardinals  and  adherents  have  conspired 

aim  to   lean  unto  the  pure  word  of  God, 

in  anywise  to  compass  his   majesty's   and 

and   to   pass    light   upon   dreams    of   men 

true  subjects'  destructions  (as,  with  God's 

abused   by  superstition,   to   blind   princes, 

grace,  it  shall  never  be  in   their   powers, 

and  other  persons  of  much  simplicity." 

and   assuredly  his   highness   doubteth   not 

Having  thus  stated  his  views  of  the  course 

thereof)  ;    and,    for    to    bring   their   mis- 

to be  pursued  by  his  nephew  in  religious 

chievous   purpose,  that  they  do  intend  to 

matters,    Henry    proceeded   to   warn   him 

irritate  and  seduce  both  the  emperor  and 

against  listening  to  the  evil  reports  spread 

the  French  king,  and  his  said  nephew  also, 

abroad  by  the  papists  against  himself  and 

against  his  uncle's  majesty  ;  and,  as  some 

his  English  subjects,  referring  especially  to 

of   his    grace's    intelligences    do    purport, 

the  "  slanders"  of  cardinal  Pole.     For,  ob- 

the said  bishop  intendeth,  under  fair  words, 

serves  the  king,   "  the  practices  of  prelates 

to  allure  the  king  of  Scots,  by  the  means  of 

and  clerks  be  wondrous,  and  their  jugling 

other  princes,  if  he  can  get  them   (as  his 

so  crafty,  as  unless  a  man  be  ware  thereof 

grace  trusteth  he  shall  not,  and  that  they 

and  as  oculate  as  Argus,  he  may  be  lightly 

be  too  wise  and  circumspect  to  condescend 

led  by  the  nose,  and  bear  the  yoke,  yea, 

to  such  his  cruel  and  tyrannic  purposes),  to 

and  yet  for  blindness  not  to  know  what  he 

make  his  said  nephew,  because  his  realm 

doth."     It  was  added  in  the  instructions, 

adjoineth  unto  England   (and  as   a  prince 

"  that  assuredly  his  majesty  tendereth  so 

and  king  on  whose  peril  and  danger  they 

much  that  his  good  brother   and   nephew 

have  not  much  regard,  but  only  for  their 

should  conceive  no  evil  opinion  of  him,  that 

own  purposes),  to  be  a  ringleader  and  chief 

he  would  not  stick,  for  that  purpose  and 

setter  forth  of  hostility  against  his  uncle, 

entertainment  of  their  amity  and  alliance 

not  caring  whether  both  uncle  and  nephew 

and  increase  of  love,  not  only  to  send  unto 

should   consume   each   other,    so   that   the 

the  king  his  nephew,  secretly,   some  good, 

holy  father  and  his  apostles  of  Rome  (God 

honest,    and   true   learned  men  to  enform 

knoweth    how   far   unlike    to   Christ    and 

him  thereof,   if  he  were  disposed  to  give 

his   apostles)    might   have    their    purpose  ; 

unto  them  (he  himself,  without  the  presence 

therefore   his   majesty   requireth    his    said 

of  his  clergy,  or  their  partial  favourers,) 
favourable  audience,  and  permission  so  to 
do;  but  also,  in  his  majesty's  own  person, 
take  pains  to  approach  nearer  those  parts  in 
some  commodious  place,  and  take  a  time, 
with  his  own  mouth  and  very  word,  to  de- 
clare himself  and  other  many  things  to  the 
king  his  nephew,  if  his  grace,  receiving  good 
and  sufficient  hostages  (if  need  were,  or  if 
he  mistrusted  anything),  would  vouchsafe 
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nephew  to  weigh  what  fair  words,  promises, 
and  amities  be  at  this  day  amongst  many 
men,  who  for  the  most  part  do  love  for 
their  own  profit."  This  was  followed  by 
a  warning  against  the  French  alliance — 
"  Wherefore  his  majesty  adviseth  him,  as  a 
very  uncle  should  his  loving  nephew,  to 
consider  and  weigh  well  what  the  amities 
of  sundry  princes  to  him  be  and  have  been, 
why  and  wherefore,  and  to  foresee  what 
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might  chance  if  he  should  fortune  for 
other  men's  pleasure  attempt  any  enter- 
prise, specially  where  the  matter  that  his 
highness  defendeth  is  God's  and  his  word's 
own  cause,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
right  of  kings  and  princes  usurped  by  the 
said  bishop.  The  king's  majesty  exhorteth 
his  nephew  not  to  depart  from  his  amity 
that  he  hath  with  France  and  elsewhere, 
(for  they  be  his  majesty's  friends  also), 
rather  willing  to  conciliate  amity  between 
them,  if  there  were  any  enmity;  but  his 
meaning  is,  that  his  nephew  shall  beware 
what  enterprises  he  taketh  for  any  other 
princes'  pleasure,  and  to  have  regard  that  in 
such  things  that  sort  of  circumspection  be 
had,  as  crassa  ignorantia,  which  excuseth 
not  the  conscience,  may  be  avoided." 

These  instructions  are  important,  as 
showing  the  policy  which  now  regulated 
Henry's  proceedings  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land. 

James  had  not  long  returned  to  his  king- 
dom, when  an  event  occurred  for  which  he 
was  probably  prepared,  as  it  had  been  fore- 
told before  his  marriage.  His  youthful 
queen  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  his  subjects.  He  was  at 
this  moment  again  gratifying  his  vengeance 
against  the  connexions  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  Two  state  trials  of  this  period 
have  become  famous  in  Scottish  history. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  master  of  Forbes, 
a  turbulent  chieftain,  who  had  been  deeply 
mixed  up  in  the  intrigues  under  the  re- 
gency of  the  duke  of  Albany.  He  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and 
was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  least  scru- 
pulous of  the  partisans  of  the  banished 
family  that  remained  in  Scotland.  In  the 
summer  of  1536,  Forbes  was  accused  by  the 
earl  of  Huutlcy  of  treasonable  designs 
against  the  person  of  the  Scottish  king,  and 
both  he  and  his  father  the  lord  Forbes 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  It 
was  not  till  the  summer  of  1537  that  they 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  then  the  master 
of  Forbes  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  day,  but  lord  Forbes 
was  subsequently  liberated.  We  have  no 
details  of  the  trial,  or  of  the  exact  charges 
which  were  brought  against  the  master 
of  Forbes,  but  we  know  that  he  was  very 
generally  believed  to  be  innocent,  and  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  victim  to  the 
king's  animosity  against  the  Douglases. 
Two  days  after  this  execution,  another 
arrest  was  made  on  a  similar  charge. 
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Janet  Douglas,  another  sister  of  the  ban- 
ished earl  of  Angus,  had  married  the  lord 
Glammis,  and  after  his  death  had  for  her 
second  husband  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Skipnish.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had 
a  son,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  as  lord  Glammis. 
Lady  Glammis  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
warmly  attached  to  her  brother's  causa, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  designs  of  his 
partisans.  She  was  thus  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, and  was  more  than  once  accused 
of  treasonable  practices.  In  1531,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  conceal  herself  from  a  pro- 
secution for  intercommuning  with  the  king's 
rebels,  and  her  property  was  confiscated. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
she  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
poisoning  her  first  husband,  but  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted.  She  was  now,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1537,  brought  to  trial 
again  on  the  more  serious  charges  of  having 
conspired  to  effect  the  king's  death  by 
means  of  poison,  and  witchcraft,  and  of 
having  given  assistance  to  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  sir  George  Douglas,  being  rebels  to  the 
king.  Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  charge 
was  the  only  part  really  true.  She  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  at 
the  stake,  a  punishment  which  she  under- 
went with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Her 
beauty  and  a  belief  in  her  innocence  ex- 
cited great  sympathy  among  the  populace. 
The  young  lord "  Glammis,  who  on  the  rack 
had  confessed  that  he  had  known  and  con- 
cealed the  conspiracy,  was  also  condemned, 
but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  impri- 
sonment for  life,  and  he  remained  in.  con- 
finement till  James's  death,  when  he  was 
set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  his  estates 
and  honours,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  made 
a  false  confession  under  the  fear  of  torture. 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  husband  of  lady 
Glammis,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
Edinburgh  castle,  fell  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.  A  barber,  named 
John  Lyon,  was  condemned  as  an  accom- 
plice, and  hanged;  and  another  man,  named 
Makke,  from  whom  the  poison  was  said 
to  have  been  bought,  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  his  ears  and  banishment. 

James,  ruled  by  his  clergy,  had  now  iden- 
tified himself  entirely  with  the  French 
party,  and  his  first  queen  was  no  sooner 
dead  than  he  resolved  to  seek  another 
match  in  France.  David  Beaton,  a  crafty 
ecclesiastic,  the  nephew  of  the  archbishop, 
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whom  he  succeeded  in  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drews, was  accordingly  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  France,  with  lord  Maxwell  and  the  mas- 
ter of  Glencairn,  and  they  there  concluded 
a  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  the  youth- 
ful widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville. 
Buchanan  tells  us,  that  the  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  James's  first  queen  was  so  great, 
that  a  new  custom  of  wearing  mourning 
dresses  was  then  introduced,  yet  the  year  of 
mourning  was  not  finished  when  a  new 


bride  arrived,  and  the  second  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrews.  A  con- 
temporary diary  tells  us,  that  "  on  St.  Mar- 
garet's day  (1538),  she  made  her  entry 
into  Edinburgh  with  great  triumph,  and  also 
with  order  of  the  whole  nobles ;  her  grace 
came  in  first  at  the  West  Port,  and  rode 
down  the  high  gate  (street)  to  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood-house,  with  great  sports  played  to 
her  grace  through  all  the  parts  of  the  town." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW  PERSECUTION  CF  THE  PROTESTANTS;  SIR  RALPH  SADLER'S  MISSION;  THE  KING'S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
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VAUIOTS  changes  which  occurred  at  this 
time  tended  to  give  still  greater  power  to 
the  clergy.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
was  now  stricken  with  age,  and  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1538,  David  Beaton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  already  in  great  favour 
with  king  James,  was  appointed  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  see.  The  high  favour  in  which 
David  Beaton  stood  at  'Rome  was  shown 
during  the  same  month  by  his  being  made 
a  cardinal.  A  few  months  afterwards,  in 
the  autumn  of  1539,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  the  cardinal  became  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews. 

The  elevation  of  David  Beaton  to  the 
office  of  cardinal  was  followed  immediately 
by  a  violent  persecution  of  the  protestants, 
who  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  ra- 
pidly increasing  in  numbers.  Many  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  considerable  num- 
bers fled.*  Among  the  latter  was  the  histo- 
rian, George  Buchanan,  who  tells  us  that, 
having  been  arrested,  he  escaped  by  the 
window  of  his  bedchamber  while  his  keepers 
were  asleep.  Among  those  who  were 
brought  to  trial  were  several  priests,  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  it  was  a  subject  of  scandal  with 

*  "Daily  cometh  unto  me  some  gentlemen  and 
some  clerks,  which  do  flee  out  of  Scotland,  as  they 
say,  for  reading  of  Scripture  in  English;  saying 
that,  if  they  were  taken,  they  should  be  put  to  exe- 
cution. I  give  them  gentle  words ;  and  to  some, 
money.  Here  is  now  in  this  town,  and  hath  been  a 
good  season,  she  that  was  wife  tr  the  late  captain  of 
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the  protestant  writers  in  after  times  that  the 
two  prelates  who  presided  over  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  on  this  occasion,  cardinal  Bea- 
ton and  Chisholm,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  were 
notorious  for  their  licentious  lives.  One  or 
two  circumstances  that  occurred  on  these 
trials  showed  the  extreme  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  higher  Romish  clergy  in  Scotland  at 
this  time.  Forret,  a  canon  regular  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Colm's  Inch,  and  vicar  of 
Dollar,  was  accused  of  preaching  to  his  pa- 
rishioners. Crichton,  bishop  of  Duukeld, 
who  was  one  of  the  bench,  undertook  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  vicar,  and  urged  that  it 
was  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday,  as  it 
might  lead  the  people  to  think  that  the 
bishops  ought  to  preach  also.  "  Neverthe- 
less," he  continued,  "  when  thou  findest  any 
good  epistle  or  gospel  which  sets  forth  the 
liberty  of  the  holy  church,  thou  mayst  read 
it  to  thy  flock."  The  vicar  replied  that  he 
had  carefully  read  through  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  and  in  no  part  of  it 
had  he  found  one  evil  epistle  or  gospel ;  but 
he  promised,  if  the  bishop  would  point  them 
out,  to  be  most  careful  to  avoid  them. 
"  Nay,  brother  Thomas,  my  joy,  that  I  can- 
not do,"  said  the  prelate,  smiling,  "for  I 

Dunbar,  and  dare  not  return,  for  holding  our  ways, 
as  she  saith.  She  was  in  England,  and  saw  queen 
Jane.  She  was  sir  Patrick  Hamilton's  daughter, 
and  her  brother  was  burnt  in  Scotland  three  or  four 
years  past." — Letter  from  the  T)uke  of  Norfolk  to 
Cromwell,  March  29,  1539.  Other  similar  notices 
are  found  in  contemporary  letters. 
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am  contented  with  my  breviary  and  ponti- 
fical, and  know  neither  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  and  yet  thou  seest  I  have  come 
on  indifferently  well;  but  take  my  advice, 
leave  these  fancies,  or  else  thou  mayst  re- 
pent when  it  is  too  late."  It  was  farther 
objected  to  Forret,  upon  his  trial,  that  he 
had  taught  his  parishioners  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
creed,  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that  he  had 
questioned  the  right  of  taking  tithes,  and 
that  he  had  given  them  back  to  the  poorer 
members  of  his  flock.  He  rested  his  defence 
upon  the  holy  scriptures,  but  it  was  only 
received  with  insult,  and  with  several  others 
he  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  They  were 
burnt  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  1539. 

The  spirit  of  persecution,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  cardinal  Beaton,  spread  over  the 
country.  A  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  named  Kennedy,  who  was  known  as 
a  poet  of  some  talent,  and  a  grey  friar 
named  Russell,  were  condemned  as  heretics 
and  burnt  at  Glasgow.  The  prospect  of  this 
cruel  death  shook  the  resolution  of  Ken- 
nedy, and  he  seemed  inclined  to  recant  his 
opinions,  when  the  exhortations  of  Russell 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  He  suddenly 
fell  on  his  knees  and  blessed  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God,  which  had  saved  him 
from  impending  destruction,  and  breaking 
forth  in  an  ecstasy  of  triumph,  declared  that 
he  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  utmost 
tortures  they  could  inflict.  Russell,  before 
he  was  dragged  away  from  the  court,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  prelates  who  presided, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  solemn  tone : — 
"  Now  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness; ye  now  sit  in  judgment,  whilst  we 
stand  before  you  falsely  accused  and  most 
wrongfully  condemned.  But  the  day  is 
coming  when  we  shall  have  our  innocence 
declared,  and  ye  shall  discover  your  blind- 
ness ;  meanwhile,  proceed  and  fill  up  the 
measure  of  your  iniquities." 

These  violent  measures  created  disgust 
among  the  laity ;  and  while  a  general  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  was  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation, it  increased  the  disaffection  to  the 
government,  and  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  party  of  England  and  the  Douglases. 

The  rising  power  of  cardinal  Beaton  gave 
great  umbrage  in  England,  where  it  was 
considered  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  Romish  and  French  coun- 
sels in  the  Scottish  court.  While  king 


Henry  was  meditating  on  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  counteract  this  influence,  and 
each  monarch  was  professing  his  peaceful 
designs,  the  two  kingdoms  were  filled  with 
apprehensions  of  approaching  war.  These 
were  founded  principally  on  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  king  and  the  em- 
peror had  united  against  England,  and  the 
belief  that  the  king  of  Scotland,  with  the 
predilections  he  then  had,  would  naturally 
be  drawn  into  their  league.  The  seizure  of 
a  ship  going  from  Scotland  to  France, 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  English  minis- 
ters a  letter  written  from  cardinal  Beaton, 
to  Rome,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate 
ambitious  designs  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Scottish  throne.  Henry  at  once 
determined  to  dispatch  sir  Ralph  Sadler 
to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  arranging 
some  border  disputes,  but  in  reality  to 
show  James  the  cardinal's  letter,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  lead  to  his  disgrace. 
Sadler  proceeded  to  Scotland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1540.  His  instructions 
were,  to  discover  as  far  as  possible  the 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Scots  with  regard 
to  the  league  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  emperor.  He  was  to  sound  James 
again  with  respect  to  his  real  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  reformation  in  the 
church,  and  to  persuade  him,  by  an  expo- 
sure of  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  power,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  church,  of  the  necessity 
and  advantage -of  suppressing  the  monas- 
teries, and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
He  was  to  endeavour  to  prejudice  him 
against  Beaton,  by  showing  him  the  car- 
dinal's letter,  and  suggesting  to  him  that 
it  intimated  an  intention  of  usurping  the 
supreme  power  in  Scotland,  and  giving  it 
to  the  pope.  He  was  finally  to  renew 
the  proposal  for  a  personal  conference 
between  the  two  princes,  and  to  hold  out 
to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  even- 
tually to  the  English  crown,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  prince  Edward,  then  a  mere 
infant. 

Sadler  was  well  received  at  the  Scottish 
court,  and  James  professed  the  utmost 
friendship  for  his  uncle  the  English  mo- 
narch. He  declared  that  he  would  not 
join  in  any  foreign  coalition  against  Eng- 
land, unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  self- 
defence.  He  refused  firmly  to  follow  Hen- 
ry's example  in  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  in  dissolving  the  j 
monasteries.  He  admitted  at  the  same 
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time  the  profligacy  of  some  of  his  clergy, 
declaring  with  an  oath  that  he  would 
compel  them  to  lead  better  lives ;  while 
he  praised  many  of  them  for  their  learning 
and  talents,  and  for  their  loyalty  to  his 
government.  With  regard  to  the  letter  of 
the  cardinal,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  it 
before  it  was  sent,  and  he  only  smiled 
at  the  notion  that  it  contained  anything 
treasonable.  He  evaded  a  direct  answer 
to  the  proposal  for  a  conference,  intimating 
his  wish  that  when  it  took  place  the  king  of 
France  should  be  present.  We  are  told  by 
Buchanan,  who  spoke  from  bis  personal 
recollection  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
time,  that  James's  nobles,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  used 
every  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  attend 
at  the  conference.  "  When  the  priests  un- 
derstood this,  they  imagined  their  order 
would  be  ruined,  unless  they  could  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns,  disturb  their 
harmony,  and  sow  dissension  between  the 
king  and .  his  nobles  ;  and,  upon  examining 
all  the  various  propositions,  the  readiest 
method  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent evil  which  presented  itself,  was,  to 
operate  upon  the  king's  fondness  for  money, 
by  offering  a  large  subsidy.  Having,  there- 
fore, represented  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  and  the  changeable  and  uncertain 
nature  of  the  dependence  he  could  place 
on  that  sovereigns  promises,  and  showed 
him  how  a  greater  sum  could  more  easily 
be  procured  at  home,  they  first  promised 
they  would  themselves  contribute  yearly 
thirty  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  even  their 
whole  fortunes,  if  necessary,  would  always 
be  ready.  Besides,  from  the  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  those  who  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  majesty 
of  the  king,  who  troubled  the  church  by 
new  and  execrable  errors,  thereby  sub- 
verting all  piety,  destroying  the  authority 
of  magistrates,  and  overturning  the  institu- 
tions of  so  many  ages,  there  might  be 
raised  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
gold  crowns  more,  annually,  if  the  king 
would  only  allow  them  to  name  a  lord  chief 
justice,  as  they  could  not  sit  themselves 
in  criminal  cases ;  and  in  managing  the 
process,  and  procuring  judgment,  there 
would  be  neither  difficulty  nor  delay,  since 
so  many  thousand  men  did  not  hesitate 
to  read  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  discuss  the  power  of  the 
pope,  to  despise  the  ancient  rites  of  the 
church,  and  to  deny  all  obedience  and 
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reverence  to  the  monks,  who  were  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  God."  Some  doubts 
are  thrown  on  Buchanan's  statement  that 
James  acceded  to  these  conditions  of  the 
clergy,  and  gave  them  the  judicial  appoint- 
ment they  required ;  but  many  of  the 
historical  events  of  this  period  are  involved 
in  dark  obscurity. 

Though  Sadler  had  not  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  his  mission,  he  still  obtained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  assurance  that  at  that  time 
James's  own  designs  were  not  hostile, 
though  his  ecclesiastical  advisers  were  evi- 
dently doing  their  best  to  urge  him  into  a 
war.  In  several  matters  of  dispute  that  oc- 
curred on  the  border,  the  king  of  Scots  had 
acted  towards  the  king  of  England  in  a  con- 
ciliatory manner.  A  circumstance  had  re- 
cently occurred  which  had  given  great  of- 
fence to  king  Henry,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  allow  the  people  in  general 
liberty  of  speech.  Certain  documents  were 
found  in  circulation  on  the  border,  which 
appear  to  have  been  traced  to  the  Scottish 
side,  and  which  are  designated  as  "  despite- 
ful and  slanderous  ballads"  against  the  Eng- 
lish king.  They  related  probably  to  his 
heretical  proceedings,  and  to  his  treatment 
of  his  wives.  Complaints  were  immediately 
addressed  to  the  Scottish  king  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  not  only  publicly  disavowed  any 
knowledge  of  them,  with  an  intimation  of 
his  belief  that  they  had  originated  among 
the  English  borders  or  the  Scottish  rebels 
who  had  found  refuge  in  England,  but  he 
caused  his  officers  on  the  border  to  make 
proclamation  forbidding  the  composing  or 
circulating  such  ballads  or  songs.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1539,  lord  Maxwell, 
James's  warden  of  the  marches,  announced 
to  the  English  warden  that  he  had  received 
command  to  make  diligent  search  for  any 
"who  had  made  ballads  or  songs  in  defama- 
tion and  blaspheming  of  his  dearest  uncle ;" 
and  on  the  5th  of  February  king  James  sent 
his  orders  to  his  officers  on  the  border 
directing  them  to  make  open  proclamation 
at  Dumfries  and  other  places,  that  no  one 
should  "take  upon  hand  to  have,  read,  pub- 
lish/ or  send  copies  of  any  such  famous,  de- 
spiteful, and  unhonest  ballads,  rhymes,  and 
makings  (poems),"  and  to  destroy  all  copies 
that  could  be  found. 

Before  the  mission  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
reports  had  reached  England  of  extensive 
warlike  preparations  that  were  making  in 
Scotland,  and  these  had  increased  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  English  government,  lest 
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James  should  be  designing  some  sudden 
blow  in  support  of  the  continental  league. 
After  Sadler's  return  these  rumours  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  announced  with  more 
certainty  that  the  Scottish  king  had  assem- 
bled a  powerful  fleet,  and  that  he  was 
charging  them  with  men  and  munitions  of 
war  for  some  secret  expedition.  His  object 
was  for  a  short  time  the  subject  of  great 
speculation,  but  all  doubt  was  at  length  dis- 
pelled by  the  announcement  that  he  had 
sailed  on  an  expedition  against  his  turbulent 
subjects  in  the  western  isles  and  the  Ork- 
neys. These,  as  well  as  the  northern  dis- 
tricts on  the  mainland,  had  for  some  time 
been  in  a  deplorable  state  of  confusion.  For 
this  expedition,  James  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  amply  furnished  with  artillery, 
and  manned  with  the  most  skilful  mariners 
in  Scotland,  Six  ships  were  appropriated 
to  the  king,  three  carried  the  provisions, 
and  the  other  three  were  given  separately  to 
the  cardinal,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  the 
earl  of  Arran.  The  king  himself  sailed  in 
a  favourite  ship  called  the  Salamander, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  king  of 
France  on  his  first  marriage.  The  cardinal 
brought  five  hundred  men  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Fife  and  Angus,  and  the  forces  com- 
manded by  Arran  and  Huntley  amounted 
ro  double  that  number.  These,  with  the 
numerous  troops  which  followed  the  banners 
of  the  barons  who  formed  the  royal  suite, 
presented  such  a  formidable  naval  armament 
as  was  calculated  to  strike  awe  into  the 
islanders  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
James  shared  in  the  love  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  which  had  distinguished 
the  princes  of  his  race,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  expedition  was  to  make  an  accu- 
rate nautical  survey  of  the  northern  coasts 
and  isles,  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  with 
him  the  most  skilful  hydrographer  in  Scot- 
land, Alexander  Lindsay,  whose  charts  are 
still  preserved.  Having  completed  his  pre- 
parations, James  waited  until  his  queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  which  joyful  occurrence 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  king 
then  set  sail,  and  proceeded  along  the  coasts 
of  Fife,  Angus,  and  Buchan,  until  he  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Kinnaird's  Head.  He 
thence  proceeded  along  the  shores  of  Caith- 
ness, and  crossed  the  Pcntland  Firth  to  the 
Orkneys ;  and  after  visiting  most  of  the  is- 
lands, proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Argyle 
and  Arrau,  and  at  length  cast  anchor  on  the 
coast  of  Bute.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
progress,  James  foundnothingbutsubmission, 


and  his  course  was  rather  one  of  pleasure,  than 
of  warlike  adventure.  The  people  crowded 
to  the  shore  to  watch  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 
which  was  decked  out  with  splendour  which 
was  totally  new  to  them ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
clans  hurried  to  the  royal  presence,  to  sup- 
plicate pardon  for  their  past  insubordination, 
or  to  seek  favour  by  vows  of  attachment  and 
loyalty.  Some  of  them  were  treated  with 
kindness,  while  others  were  thrown  into 
chains,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
James  carried  away  a  considerable  number 
of  the  more  turbulent  chieftains,  to  hold 
them  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
their  clans.  At  Dumbarton  he  left  his 
fleet,  and  made  his  progress  overland  to- 
wards the  capital. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  glean 
little  information  relating  to  the  internal 
condition  of  Scotland  since  the  banishment 
of  the  Douglases,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  state  was  torn  by  faction,  and  that 
James  was  by  no  means  beloved  by  his 
nobles.  In  general,  the  scattered  reports 
of  troubles  and  discontent  found  in  the 
letters  of  the  English  agents  seem  to  have 
been  well  founded;  and  we  are  assured 
that  most  of  the  Scottish  chiefs  and  states-, 
men  who  were  not  ecclesiastics  were  alter- 
nately in  favour  and  disgrace,  and  some- 
times in  prison,  with  their  estates  seized 
and  confiscated.  In  the  summer  of  1539, 
sir  Adam  Otterburn,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
so  much  of  the  king's  confidence,  was 
cast  into  prisDn,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 
Immediately  after  Otterburn's  arrest,  the 
earls  of  Moray,  Huntley,  and  Bothwell  are 
all  stated  to  have  been  in  disgrace,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  their  per- 
sonal safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  their  extensive  estates,  which  were  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  crown.  The  king 
stripped  Bothwell  of  his  possessions  in  Lid- 
desdale,  and  placed  his  own  officers  there 
to  hold  the  turbulent  borderers  in  better 
obedience.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
firm Buchanan's  account  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  which  was  at  this  moment  going 
on  between  the  Romish  church  and  the 
laity,  in  which  the  king,  by  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  clergy,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  other  classes  of  his  subjects 
to  a  degree  which  caused  him  great  embar- 
rassments, and  even  fears  for  his  personal 
safety.  With  any  degree  of  foresight,  he 
must  have  seen  that  in  depending  upon  the 
clergy,  although  they  appeared  more  uiire- 
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servedly  devoted  to  his  person,  the  duration 
of  their  power  was  at  this  moment  in  the 
highest  degree  precarious.     His  recent  pro- 
gresses to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  northern  expedition,  were 
perhaps   undertaken    to    relieve   his    mind 
temporarily  from  the  anxieties  and  appre- 
hensions which  had  gradually  been  brought 
upon  it  by  the  course  which  he  had  been 
following,   and  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  with  a  characteristic  obstinacy  of 
character.     He   had   in  fact  mistaken  the 
direction  in  which  the  will  and  the  neces- 
sities of  his  people  were  progressing.     He 
seems  to  have  returned   from   his   voyage 
to   the   isles   only  to    be   made   still  more 
sensible  of  the  dangers  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  and   an  act  of  severity  which 
followed  seems  to  have  involved  him  more 
deeply  and  more  hopelessly.     Like  so  many 
events  of  his   reign,  probably  on  account 
of  the  darkness  and  secrecy  of  the  intrigues 
which   led   to   them,  we  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  motives  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  sir  James  Hamilton,  or,  as  he  was 
popularly  called,  the  bastard  of  Arran,  or 
even    of    the    exact    circumstances   which 
accompanied  it ;  but  we  are  told  that,  one 
day  as  the  king  was  on  his  way  from  Edin- 
burgh  to   Fife,  just   as    he   was   stepping 
into  the  royal   boat,  he   was   accosted   by 
a  stranger,  who    demanded  a  secret  audi- 
ence  on   a   subject   which    concerned   the 
safety   of    his    kingdom    and   of    his    own 
person.     James  lent  his  ear  for  a  moment, 
and   then   gave  his   ring  to  the  unknown 
stranger   as  a  token  to   two   of  the   chief 
officers  of  the  court,  Learmont,  the  master 
of  the  household,  and  Kirkaldy,  the  trea- 
surer, that  they  should  listen  to  his  infor- 
mation as  though  it  came  from  the  king 
himself.     James  continued  his  journey,  as 
though   nothing    had   happened;    but    the 
whole   kingdom    was    astonished   with   the 
intelligence  that  sir  James  Hamilton,  who 
had   been   looked   upon   as  a  favourite   of 
the   king,    and    who    not   only   held   high 
offices   of  the   state,  but  who  was   known 
to   be    a   bigoted    favourer   of   the   clergy, 
was   placed   under   arrest   on  a   charge   of 
high  treason.     The  whole  proceedings  ap- 
pear to  us  the  more  extraordinary,  when 
we  find  that  the  only  crime  of  importance 
laid  to  his  charge  was  a  pretended  design 
aganist    the    king's    person    twelve    years 
before,  at   the  time  when    James   escaped 
from  the  usurped  tutelage  of  the  Douglases, 
of  which  to  the  last  he  asserted  his  inno- 
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cence.  The  trial  appears  to  have  been  hur- 
ried through  precipitately,  and  Hamilton 
was  condemned,  and  instantly  executed. 
This  execution  took  place  on  the  IGth  of 
August,  1540.  Hamilton  was  a  man  of 
ferocious  disposition  and  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter, and,  liaving  been  engaged  in  several 
political  murders  and  acts  of  violence  which 
were  extremely  unpopular,  his  fate  was 
lamented  by  few;  yet  he  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  accused  and  con- 
demned unjustly,  and,  as  there  were  few 
persons  who  had  anything  to  risk  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  not  been  compromised  in 
the  various  revolutions  of  James's  reign, 
people  were  seized  with  the  belief  that  no 
one  was  safe  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the 
cupidity  or  vengeance  of  their  monarch. 

The  distrust  appears,  unfortunately,  to 
have  been  mutual,  and  James  is  said  from 
this  time  at  least  to  have  looked  upon  all 
his  secular  nobles  as  so  many  concealed 
traitors,  and  not  to  have  concealed  his  sen- 
timents. We  are  assured  that  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  sir  James  Hamilton,  the  king  re- 
lapsed into  an  outward  melancholy,  becom- 
ing gloomy  and  suspicious,  and  retiring 
from  his  former  pleasures  and  amusements. 
He  sought  to  be  alone  in  his  apartments, 
drove  away  his  attendants  and  courtiers, 
Mid  was  agitated  in  his  dreams.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  he  rushed  out  of  his 
bed  and  called  for  lights,  and  that  when  his 
attendants  entered  his  chamber  they  found 
him  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  pointing 
to  his  pillow,  and  begging  that  the  frightful 
spectacle  of  the  murdered  Hamilton  which 
stood  there  might  be  removed.  On  another 
occasion  the  chamberlain  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  groans  which  issued  from  the 
royal  chamber,  and  when  he  entered  it  he 
found  the  king  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  and 
declaring  in  great  terror  that  he  had  been 
visited  by  the  bastard  of  Arran,  who  with  a 
naked  sword  threatened  to  cut  off  both  his 
arms,  and  declared  that  he  would  shortly 
return  and  take  his  full  revenge.  This 
dream  was  believed  to  be  fulfilled  when, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  James's  two  infant 
sons  died  suddenly. 

James  soon,  however,  recovered  from  his 
temporary  despondency,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  public  affairs  with  his  usual  acti- 
vity. A  parliament  was  called  in  the  month 
of  December,  and  was  adjourned  thence  to 
the  month  of  March,  and  its  proceedings 
possessed  an  importance  which  had  not  been 
attached  to  the  recent  meetings  of  the  legis- 
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lativc  body.  The  king,  depending  on  the 
clergy  for  support,  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
legislation  with  his  characteristic  boldness, 
aiming  pertinaciously  at  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  his  policy,  the  increase  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  strength- 
ening and  protecting  of  the  church,  which 
was  now  beginning  to  be  threatened  by  the 
rapid  -spread  of  the  reformed  opinions  among 
the  people.  With  the  former  object,  acts  of 
extensive  confiscation  were  passed.  All  estates 
alienated  from  the  crown  during  his  mino- 
rity had  already  been  resumed,  and  this  re- 
sumption appears  in  some  instances  to  have 
been  made  the  cloak  for  the  seizure  of  lands 
which  had  in  former  times  been  confiscated 
for  treason  and  afterwards  restored.  By  ! 
an  act-pf  the  present  parliament,  all  the 
islands  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  two 
Kentires,  as  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land isles,  with  the  lordships  of  Douglas, 
Bonkill,  Preston,  Tantallon,  Crawford-Lind- 
say, Crawford-John,  Bothwell,  Jedburgh 
forest,  and  the  superiority  of  the  county  or 
earldom  of  Angus,  were  declared  to  be  con- 
fiscated and  added  to  the  possessions  of  the 
crown.  Glammis,  with  its  dependencies, 
Liddesdale,  and  the  estates  of  sir  James 
Hamilton  in  Evandale,  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  It  seemed  as  though  James 
was  following  the  council  which  Buchanan 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  clerical  advisers, 
that  he  should  enrich  himself  by  an  indis- 
criminate plunder  of  the  laity;  and  the  great 
land-holders  were  struck  with  the  utmost 
alarm,  believing  that  they  were  all  exposed 
to  the  same  danger.  Their  fears  were  by 
no  means  appeased,  when  James  caused  to 
be  passed  an  act  of  amnesty  for  all  crimes 
and  treasons  committed  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  it  was  published.  They  saw  a  proof 
of  the  king's  inexorable  hatred  and  animo- 
sity in  the  clause  which  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  Douglases  and  all 
their  adherents. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  was  shown  in 
the  severe  statutes  against  heresy  which 
were  passed  in  that  parliament.  It  was 
made  a  capital  offence  to  argue  against  the 
supreme  authority,  or  question  the  spiritual 
infallibility  of  the  pope.  All  persons  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  towards  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers  were  made  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  offices  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  who  had  fled  their  country 
were  to  be  considered  as  having  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  sentence  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  them  as  though  they  had 


been  tried  and  convicted.  All  private  meet- 
ings or  conventicles  where  religious  subjects 
were  debated  were  declared  to  be  illegal, 
and  rewards  were  offered  to  those  who  would 
give  information  where  they  were  held ; 
while  no  catholic  was  permitted  to  hold  any 
communication  with  those  who  had  once 
embraced  heretical  opinions,  even  though 
they  had  repented  and  received  absolution 
for  their  backsliding.  These  severe  enact- 
ments show  how  generally  the  protestant 
doctrines  were  gaining  ground.  A  feeble 
attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  licentious- 
ness and  carelessness  of  the  Romish  clergy 
by  acts  exhorting  them  to  reform  their  lives 
and  conversation,  and  to  encourage  learning 
and  good  rule. 

These  severe  enactments  were  mixed  with 
others  which  exhibited  a  wiser  spirit  of  legis- 
lation. In  order  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
the  lawa  more  general,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  acts  of  parliament  should  be  printed 
from  a  copy  the  authenticity  of  which  was. 
to  be  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  clerk- 
register.  Laws  were  passed  for  regulating  and 
purifying  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures and  foreign  commerce.  New  acts 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  the  king's  proceedings  at  this  time 
breathed  throughout  a  warlike  spirit.  It 
was  declared  that  the  Scottish  army  should 
fight  on  foot,  that  the  yeomen  who  brought 
horses  with  them  should  only  use  them  for 
carriages  or  baggage-waggons,  and  that  none 
should  be  permitted  to  be  mounted  but  earls, 
barons,  and  great  landed  proprietors.  These 
were  directed  to  be  armed  in  white  harness, 
light  or  heavy  according  to  their  pleasure, 
and  with  the  weapons  becoming  their  rank  ; 
while  all  whose  property  was  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds  of  yearly  rent  were  to  have 
a  jack,  or  a  baldrick  or  brigantine,  and 
gloves  of  plate,  with  pesane  and  gorget ;  the 
only  weapons  admitted  being  spears,  pikes 
of  six  ells  in  length,  Leith  axes,  halberds, 
hand-bows  and  arrows,  cross-bows,  culverins, 
and  two-handed  swords.  A  proclamation 
was  read  in  the  capital,  and  forwarded  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  commanding  all 
men  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age 
to  be  ready,  at  twenty-four  hours  warning, 
to  assemble  in  arms  under  the  royal  banner. 
A  train  of  sixteen  great  and  sixty  lesser 
cannon,  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  .for  tak- 
ing the  field  within  twenty  days  after  Easter. 
During  the  year  of  this  parliament,  one 
of  the  busiest  persons  in  the  troubled  poli- 
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tics  of  James's  reign  disappeared  suddenly 
from  the  scene.  Queen  Margaret  liad  been 
of  late  incessant  in  her  complaints  to  her 
brother  of  the  unkind  treatment  she  expe- 
rienced in  Scotland,  where  her  intrigues  of 
every  description,  and  her  reckless  contempt 
of  public  opinion,  had  gradually  deprived  her 
of  all  public  consideration.  Her  son,  appre- 
hensive of  the  scandal  which  must  be  at- 


tached to  it,  had  prevented  her  divorce 
from  her  third  husband,  and  she  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  reconciled  to  him, 
for  she  was  residing  at  the  castle  of  Methven 
when  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died 
two  or  three  days  after,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1541.  She  was  buried  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  the  church  of  the  Carthusians, 
Perth,  in  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  James  I. 
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THE  remainder  of  James's  reign  was  a  con- 
tinued series  of  misfortunes,  the  most  disas- 
trous of  which  were  more  or  less  the  result 
of  his  devotion  to  the  catholic  clergy  and  to 
the  counsels  of  France.  Yet  James  seems 
at  this  moment  to  have  been  somewhat 
disgusted  with  his  clergy,  and  to  have  been, 
hesitating  in  his  allegiance  to  them.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  prelates  on  the  scan- 
dalous lives  of  many  of  their  body ;  and  he 
is  said  even  to  have  looked  with  a  covetous 
eye  on  the  immense  revenues  of  the  church. 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were 
alarmed  at  this  apparent  change  in  the 
mind  of  their  prince,  and  they  determined 
to  drag  him  into  a  war  with  England,  as  the 
only  means  of  supporting  their  authority. 
The  mutual  disturbances  on  the  border 
unfortunately  furnished  continual  causes  of 
dispute,  and  led  to  mutual  complaints  and 
recriminations,  in  the  course  of  which 
Henry  seldom  lost  the  opportunity  of 
urging  his  nephew  to  desert  the  church  of 
Home.  He  had  been  provoked  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  numerous  priestly  agitators 
who  were  endeavouring  to  raise  the  popula- 
tion against  him  found  a  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  and  he  expostulated 
strongly  that  his  rebels,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  the  catholic  priesthood, 
were  screened  from  justice.  James's  reply, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  dated  the  19th  of 
May,  1541,  is  characteristic,  and  in  many 
respects  important.  The  Scottish  king  in- 
forms his  uncle  that,  "  we  have  received 
your  letters  of  the  penult  day  of  April  last 
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by-past,  by  Harry  Ray,  your  officer  of  arms, 
and  have  understood  at  great  length  the 
contents  and  effect  thereof,  whereby  we 
perceive  that  ye  are  not  satisfied  of  our 
writings  and  answer  made  divers  times  to 
you  anent  the  delivering  of  certain  religious 
(monks]  and  others,  churchmen,  your  sub- 
jects, alledged  to  be  received  in  our  realm, 
praying  us  effectuously  to  perpend  and 
weigh  the  tenors  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  doing  we  should  perceive  clearly  that 
there  is  no  manner  of  exception  nor  differ- 
ence of  any  persons,  but  we  should  be  as 
well  obliged  to  deliver  the  churchmen  as 
others.  Dearest  brother  and  uncle,  we 
pray  ye  effectuously  to  reduce  to  your 
remembrance,  what  state  the  affairs  of  both 
our  realms  and  lieges  stood  in  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  said  treaty,  and  in  like- 
wise the  innovations  made  since  (i.e.  the 
reformation  in  England) ;  which  being  done, 
we  believe  surely  ye  will  think  that  we  have 
shown  us  a  kind  and  thankful  brother  and 
nephew  towards  you,  and  have  in  nowise 
come  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  but 
have  observed  and  kept  the  same  to  oar 
utmost  power.  And,  if  we  might  of  con- 
science have  handled  or  delivered  the  said 
churchmen  and  priests,  we  would  have 
gladly  done  the  same  at  your  desire  and 
pleasure.  Also,  dearest  uncle,  we  per- 
ceive by  your  said  writings  that  ye  are 
informed  that  there  should  be  some  things 
lately  attempted  by  our  churchmen  to  our 
hurt  arid  skaith  (injury),  and  contrary  to 
our  mind  and  pleasure.  We  cannot  under- 
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stand  what  should  move  you  to  believe  the 
same,  assuring  you  we  have  never  found  but 
faithful  and  true  obedience  of  them  at  all 
times,  nor  they  seek  nor  attempt  neither 
jurisdiction  nor  privileges  farther  nor  they 
have  used  since  the  first  institution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  we  may  not  upon 
our  conscience  alter  nor  change  in  the 
respect  we  have  to  the  honour  and  faith  of 
God  and  holy  church,  and  doubt  (fear)  no 
inconvenient  by  them  to  come  to  us  and 
our  realm  therethrough;  for  since  the  church 
was  first  instituted  in  our  realm,  the  state 
thereof  has  never  failed,  but  has  remained 
ever  obedient  to  our  progenitors,  and  in  our 
time  more  thankful  to  us  than  ever  they 
were  of  before." 

There  was  an  evasion  in  this  letter  which 
was  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  offence 
to  a  monarch  like  Henry  VIII.  James 
acknowledged  that  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  he  was  bound 
to  deliver  up  to  the  English  king  all  rebels 
and  conspirators  against  his  person  or 
crown  who  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  but 
he  pretended  that,  since  Henry  had  become 
a  heretic,  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  de- 
liver up  those  rebels  and  conspirators,  if 
they  happened  to  belong  to  the  catholic 
clergy.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  mode- 
rated application  of  the  much  condemned 
principle  that  no  ties  of  honour  or  faith 
existed  between  catholics  and  heretics.  It 
ghows  the  decided  influence,  at  this  period, 
of  the  party  of  cardinal  Beaton  on  the 
mind  of  king  James,  and  we  are  now  going 
to  detail  the  disasters  which  followed  from 
it.  When  we  look  into  the  correspondence 
of  the  period,  we  perceive  the  king  driven 
on  by  his  clergy,  as  by  a  fatal  influence 
which  he  could  not  control,  into  hostilities 
which  were  to  be  fatal  to  himself  and  to 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  which  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  his  own  personal  desire 
to  avert.  Still,  the  ambition  of  Beaton 
overruled  every  other  consideration,  and 
about  this  time  he  proceeded  on  a  mission 
to  Rome,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  nomination  of  papal  legate  in 
Scotland,  but  it  is  understood  that  his 
secret  instructions  related  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  league  for  the  utter  extirpation 
of  heresy,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  Eng- 
land also. 

The  protection  of  the  priests  and  monks 
by  king  James,  was  made  the  excuse  on 
the  part  of  Henry  for  refusing  to  deliver 
up  the  Scottish  fugitives  on  the  bor- 
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der,  and  complaints  and  recriminations 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Henry,  how- 
ever, still  hoped  to  convince  his  nephew  of 
the  errors  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  he  was 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to  effect 
his  favourite  object  of  a  personal  inter- 
view, and  he  accordingly  despatched  Sadler 
on  a  new  embassy,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1541.  Sadler  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  promise  from  the  Scottish  king  that  he 
would  meet  Henry  at  York  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  January,  and  he  was  to 
send  ambassadors  to  arrange  the  forms 
of  the  interview;  but  the  disagreement 
with  respect  to  acts  of  outrage  on  the  bor- 
ders was  not  arranged,  and  several  circum- 
stances occurred  to  give  offence  to  the 
English  monarch.  One  of  these  is  touched 
upon  in  a  draught  of  a  letter  from  secretary 
Wriothesley  (afterwards  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton), to  one  of  the  Scottish  ministers. 
"  And  also,"  he  says,  "  it  shall  like  you 
to  understand,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
said  Mr.  Sadler,  there  were  conveyed  hither 
from  Scotland  sundry  little  books  imprinted ; 
and,  amongst  others,  one  entitled,  The 
Trumpet  of  Honour,  wherein  in  the  very 
titling  in  the  first  front  of  the  book,  the 
king  your  master  taketh  upon  him  a  piece 
of  the  title  of  the  king's  majesty,  being  the 
king  your  master  therein  called  defender 
of  the  Christian  faith,  whereby  his  majesty 
should  have  great  cause  to  think  more  than 
unkindness,  if  he  would  willingly  take  his 
title  upon  him.  And  the  conjecture  is  the 
more  pricking,  because  he  added  thereto 
the  Christian  faith,  as  though  there  should 
be  any  other  than  the  Christian  faith,  which 
seemeth  to  have  another  meaning,  in  jt  than 
one  good  prince  can  think  of  another,  much 
less  a  friend  of  his  friend,  or  a  nephew  of 
his  uncle,  if  he  would  show  himself  to 
esteem  his  friendship." 

It  was  no  sooner  known  to  James's  cleri- 
cal advisers  that  he  had  consented  to  a 
meeting  with  his  uncle,  than  they  deter- 
mined to  break  it  off.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  York, 
but  as  the  time  approached,  excuses  were 
made  lbr,delay,  and  James  first  represented 
that  he  wished  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
French  king  to  the  proposed  conference, 
and  then  expressed  a  desire  that  Francis 
should  be  with  them  at  the  meeting.  In 
the  autumn  of  1541,  Henry  made  a  pro- 
gress northward,  and  held  his  court  six 
days  in  the  city  of  York,  waiting  the  coming 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  but  in  vain,  for  "his 
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clergy  had,  at  the  last  moment,  prevailed 
upon  him  not  to  go.  The  English  monarch 
returned  to  the  south  deeply  offended,  but 
he  was  followed  hy  ambassadors  from  Scot- 
land, bearers  of  excuses  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew,  and  of  professions  of  continued 
friendship  and  of  a  desire  to  effect  the  con- 
ference as  soon  as  certain  obstacles  and 
difficulties  which  then  stood  in  its  way 
could  be  removed.  Henry  expressed  him- 
self satisfied  that  the  conference  should  be 
waived  for  the  present,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  from  this  moment  he 
looked  forward  to  war.  Fortunately  for 
England,  a  new  quarrel  between  the  king 
of  France  and  the  emperor  broke  up  the 
catholic  league ;  but  the  Scottish  pre- 
lates, led  by  Beaton,  still  urged  their 
country  into  war,  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  surest  obstacle  they  could  throw  in 
the  way  of  the  reformation.  In  the  midst 
of  these  political  embarrassments  and  in- 
trigues, James  received  a  domestic  blow 
from  which  he  seems  never  to  have  entirely 
recovered,  and  which  was  the  heavier  be- 
cause it  came  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1541,  the 
queen  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  Arthur 
duke  of  Albany,  but  he  was  unexpectedly 
carried  off  by  an  infantine  disease.  A 
few  days  after,  his  elder  brother,  James, 
sickened  also,  and  the  anxious  efforts 
of  the  physicians  were  employed  in  vain. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  when  the  king 
was  congratulating  himself  on  the  double 
chance  of  succession,  and  of  the  strength 
which  this  circumstance  must  give  to  his 
throne,  he  was  suddenly  left  childless,  and 
the  kingdom  without  a  direct  heir. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1 542 
were  spent  in  mutual  complaints  of  the  hos- 
tilities on  the  border,  each  party  accusing 
the  other  of  having  given  the  first  provo- 
cation, while  each  successive  inroad  was 
carried  on  on  a  bolder  and  more  extensive 
scale.  Ambassadors  passed  continually  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  and  the  relations 
between  them  assumed  at  times  a  more 
conciliatory  character,  until  an  occurrence 
happened  which  assisted  materially  in  de- 
stroying the  last  hopes  of  peace.  James 
and  his  ministers  had  long  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Irish  chiefs,  who  were 
blind  and  bigoted  catholics,  and  the  agents  of 
Home  appear  to  have  usually  passed  through 
Scotland  in  their  way  to  the  sister  island. 
Henry  had  lately  changed  the  title  of  lord 
of  Ireland,  used  by  his  predecessors,  to  that 
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of  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  new  title  had 
been  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  but 
the  Irish  chiefs  took  offence  at  this  title, 
and  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  offering  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
their  king,  and  urging  him  to  accept  the 
crown.  It  has  been  justly  doubted  whether 
James  ever  looked  upon  this  question  in 
a  serious  light;  but,  under  the  influence  of 
the  cardinal,  he  received  the  Irish  ambas- 
adors  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  sent  them 
back  with  flattering  compliments.  This  pro- 
ceeding, combined  with  his  assumption  of 
Henry's  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  and  the 
warlike  preparations  which  were  known  to 
be  making  in  Scotland,  led  to  the  belief  in 
England  that  James  was  meditating  a  war 
with  the  design  of  reducing  England  to 
subjection  to  Rome,  and  that  he  aimed  at 
the  crown  as  his  reward.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  in  retaliation,  king  Henry 
prepared  to  revive  the  old  claim  of  the 
English  kings  to  sovereignty  over  Scotland, 
and  he  ordered  the  records  to  be  searched 
for  documents  in  support  of  his  pretensions. 
The  English  began  now  to  look  forward 
to  war,  and  the  borderers  were  unusually 
excited  with  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  acts  of 
hostility.  An  attack  from  one  side  of  the 
border  produced  retaliation  from  the  other, 
and  it  was  probably  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain which  party  gave  the  first  or  most 
frequent  provocations.  At  length,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  sir  James  Bowes, 
captain  of  Norham  and  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  invaded  Scotland  in  an  open  and 
undisguised  manner.  Taking  with  him  a 
body  of  three  thousand  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  sir  George 
Douglas,  with  a  large  body  of  their  retainers, 
he  crossed  the  border,  burning  and  plun- 
dering, and  had  even  given  the  abbey  of 
Kelso  to  the  flames,  when  he  was  en-, 
countered  at  a  place  called  Halydon,  or 
Hadden,  Rigg,  by  a  strong  force  under  the 
earl  of  Huntley  and  lord  Home,  and  after  a 
short  contest  were  defeated  with  consider-, 
able  loss.  Many  of  the  English  commanders 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  rest 
sir  James  Bowes  and  his  brother.  Angus 
himself  was  nearly  captured,  but  he  slew  his 
assailant  with  his  dagger,  and  saved  himself 
by  flight.  The  battle  of  Halydon  Rigg  was 
fought  on  the  24th  of  August,  1542,  and  its 
result  increased  the  exasperation  of  both 
kinsdoms. 
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Four  days  before  this  engagement,  James 
had  given  instructions  for  a  new  mission  to 
England  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
disputes  relating  to  the  border.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  he  was  sincere  in  his  propo- 
sals, or  whether  his  object  was  to  gain  time ; 
but  we  can  hardly  avoid  concluding  from 
his  letters  that  he  was  urged  reluctantly 
and  contrary  to  his  own  private  feelings 
into  war.  The  moment  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  Huiitley's  success,  he  sent  off  his 
master  of  the  household,  sir  James  Lear- 
mont,  to  justify  the  occurrence  to  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  make  a  further  attempt  at 
conciliation.  But  king  Henry  was  now 
resolved  on  war,  and  he  sent  orders  to  the 
Scottish  envoys  to  proceed  no  further  south 
than  York,  where  they  were  to  confer  with 
his  commissioners.  Thither  also  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English 
commanders,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  war,  proceeded  also;  and 
orders  were  given  to  assemble  there  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  under  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  earls  of  Southampton, 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Rutland, 
and  Hertford.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
Scottish  followers  were  to  join  their  banner. 

James,  alarmed  at  the  vigour  of  these 
proceedings,  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  stop  further  hostilities,  or  at  least  to  gain 
time  for  preparations  of  defence,  and  his 
commissioners  arrived  at  York,  and  delayed 
the  march  of  the  army  for  some  time  by 
proposals  for  a  truce  and  new  offers  for  a 
personal  meeting  with  his  uncle,  which  he 
knew  was  an  object  Henry  had  especially  at 
heart.  The  latter,  however,  would  no 
longer  listen  to  pacific  proposals,  but  he 
sent  imperative  orders  to  Norfolk  to  advance 
into  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  war,  a  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  engaging  in  it,  and 
of  his  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Scot- 
land. The  army  under  Norfolk  was  imme- 
diately put  in  motion,  and  crossing  the 
border,  began  to  burn  the  granges  and  vil- 
lages along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  James  to  bestir 
himself  in  defence  of  his  kingdom,  and  he 
showed  no  want  of  courage  or  alacrity.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  Scottish  nobility  were 
in  general  averse  to  the  war,  and  that  they 
•were  not  well  affected  to  their  sovereign. 
They  had  been  deeply  offended  at  the  exclu- 
sive favour  which  he  had  shown  to  the  clergy, 
and  many  of  them,  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  spiritual  rulers,  began  to  look 


with  favour  on  the  opinions  of  the  reformers, 
while  others  were  prepared  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  English  brethren,  who  had 
been  enriched  by  estates  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Many 
were  still  secretly  friends  to  the  Douglases  ; 
and  most,  warned  by  the  fate  of  sir  James 
Hamilton  and  others,  were  alarmed  at  the 
new  laws  of  treason,  by  which  not  only  their 
own  past  acts,  but  even  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, might  be  made  a  pretext  for  stripping 
them  of  their  estates.  Even  those  who  were 
most  attached  to  the  king's  person,  entered 
upon  the  war  with  reluctance,  and  were  anxi- 
ous to  avoid  it  by  any  honourable  means. 
They  all,  however,  felt  themselves  bound  to 
obey  the  king's  call  to  resist  an  invading 
enemy,  and  James  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  at  the  usual 
place  of  muster,  the  Borough-muir,  near 
Edinburgh. 

James  had  already  sent  a  force  under 
Huntley,  Home,  and  Seton,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  his  enemies,  and,  as  soon  as 
his  own  army  was  ready  to  march,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  border,  and  encamped  on 
Fala-muir,  a  plain  near  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  Lammermuir  hills.  Here  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  English,  hav- 
ing wasted  the  country  and  run  short  of  pro- 
visions, had  been  compelled  by  that  cir- 
cumstance and  the  approach  of  winter  (it 
was  the  end  of  October)  to  retreat  across 
the  border.  The  Scottish  army  was  itself 
suffering  severely  from  the  same  causes 
which  had  distressed  the  English,  and  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  either  to  march 
forwards  or  to  retreat.  By  the  feudal  tenures 
of  the  Scottish  barons,  they  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  king  when  he  commanded  them 
to  march  against  an  enemy  who  had  invaded 
his  kingdom,  but  they  were  not  obliged  to 
pass  into  another  country  to  make  war  with- 
out their  own  voluntary  consent.  James, 
encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  English, 
and  by  the  great  force  which  he  had  then 
under  his  command,  determined  to  retaliate 
upon  the  invaders,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
England ;  and  he  called  together  the  leaders 
of  his  army  to  propose  that  they  should 
immediately  march  across  the  border.  To 
his  astonishment,  the  proposal  was  met  by  a 
proud  and  unanimous  refusal.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced 
for  carrying  on  warlike  operations  with  any 
success,  and  that  the  army  would  be  sacri- 
ficed for  want  of  provisions.  The  king  is 
said  to  have  given  way  to  passionate  indig- 
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nation ;  he  used  alternately  persuasions  and 
threats;  upbraiding  them  as  cowards  who 
stood  still  and  tamely  allowed  their  towns 
and  villages  to  be  burnt  and  plundered  be- 
fore their  eyes.     But  the  nobles  remained 
unmoved,  and  James,  compelled  to  disband 
his  army,  hurried  back  to  his  capital,  over- 
whelmed with  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
These  events  occurred  on  the  last  day  of 
October ;    it  was  supposed  that   hostilities 
were  at  an  end  for  the  year,  and  the  English 
commander  contented  himself  with  provid- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  border  against  the 
predatory  attacks  to  which  it  would   as  a 
matter  of  course  be  exposed.     At  this  mo- 
ment a  new  subject  of  bitter  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  English  king  occurred.     The 
Somerset  herald  and  Kay  the  Berwick  pur- 
suivant, had  been  sent  to  Scotland  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  mission  relating  to 
exchange  of  prisoners.     They  reached  Edin- 
burgh on  the  14th  of  November,  and  were 
received  coldly  by  the  cardinal  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  who  took  their  let- 
ters, but  refused  them  access  to  the  king. 
They  were  kept  waiting  till  the  25th,  and 
then  one  of  the  privy  councillors  went  to  the 
envoys  at  their  lodgings,   and,  to  use  the 
words   of  the   Berwick   pursuivant,    whose 
account  of  this  mission  we  are  following, 
"  delivered  us  a  letter  directed  unto  my  lord 
of  Norfolk,  and  said,  '  Because  ye  be  come 
from  the  king  your  master's  lieutenant,  the 
king   our   master's   lieutenant   hath   made 
answer  again  unto  him :'  and  delivered  us 
twenty  crowns  to  reward,  saying  that  it  was 
the  lieutenant's  reward  ;  and,  if  that  we  had 
come  from  the  king  our  master,  we  should 
have  had  a  better  reward,  and  an  answer 
again  from  the  king  their  master."     The 
same  day  they  set  out  on  their  return,  and 
having  been  forewarned  that  harm  was  in- 
tended them  on  their  way  back,  they  ob- 
tained a  Scottish  pursuivant  named  Dingwell 
to  be  their  escort.     And  so,  continues  Ray's 
narrative,  "  the  25th  day  of  November  the 
said  pursuivant  Dingwell,  and  we,  returned 
homewards    forth    of    Edinburgh   towards 
Dunbar,    and   was   there   purposed    to    be 
lodged    that    night;    and   when   we   were 
within  two  miles  of  Dunbar,  it  waxed  near 
even,  and  it  began  to  be  dark,  Somerset 
and  his  boy  riding  before,  and  I,  Berwick, 
and  the  Scottish  pursuivant  riding  behind 
them.     And  then  there  came   riding   two 
men  on  horseback,  and  one  on  foot  with 
them,  and  overrode  me  the  said  Berwick 
and  the   Scottish   pursuivant,    and   ran    to 
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Somerset,  without  speaking  any  one  word 
unto  him.     And  one  of  these  strange  men 
ran  the  said  Somerset  through  with  a  lance 
staff,  behind  him,   and  another  did  strike 
him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  and  the 
third  struck  the  said  Somerset's  boy  on  the 
face  with  his  sword,  and  so  they  fell  both 
to  the  ground.     And  then  the  said  three 
strange  men  did  light  off  their  horses,  and 
their    said   horses   ran    from   them.      And 
straightway  Berwick  and  the  Scottish  pur- 
suivant came  to  them,   and  said,  '  Fie  on 
you,  traitors,  you  have  done  a  shameful  act !' 
And  with  that  they  left  Somerset  dead,  and 
tie  that  was  on  foot  did  run  after  their  own 
horses.     The  two  horsemen  did  run  after 
Somerset's  horses,  and  did  take  them,  and 
Aid  leap  upon  them,  one  saying  to  the  other, 
'  Fie,  we  have  lost  the  other  heretic  !'  mean- 
ing by  the  same  the  said  Berwick.     And 
Berwick,  hearing  this,  did  spur  and  run  his 
horse  from  them ;  and  they,  perceiving  that 
they  could  not  get  the  said  Berwick,  went 
back  again,  and  spoiled  the  said  Somerset 
of  his  purse,  his  coat,  his  sword,  with  all  his 
other  gear  but  his  doublet  and  his  hoses ; 
and  did  give  Somerset's  said  boy  ten  bloody 
wounds.      And  when  they  had  so  done,  the 
said  three  strange  men  did  speak   to  the 
pursuivant  of  Scotland,  then  being  present, 
and,  as  the  said  Scottish  pursuivant  and  the 
boy  said,  bade  him  bear  witness  and  testify 
to  the  council  and  all  others,  that  it  was 
John  Prestman,   "William   Leche,    and   his 
brother,   banished   Englishmen,  which  did 
slay  the  said  Somerset,  and  no  Scotchmen. 
And  after  this  Berwick  fled  by  the  way  up 
to  the  mountains,  and  so  came  to  a  castle, 
called  Ennerwik,  and    there    remained  all 
night.      And  on  the  morning  I,  the  said 
Berwick,  desired  James  Hamilton,  laird  of 
the  said  castle,  to  send  to  the  council,  to 
the  intent  that  I  might  come  and  speak  to 
the  king  and  them ;  and  they  sent  answer 
to  me  again  by  a  letter,  that  I,  the   said 
Berwick,  should  be  conveyed  unto  English 
ground  by  the  said  James  Hamilton  and 
one  William  Home,  with  their  companies, 
extending  to  the  number  of  twenty  horses ; 
and  so  it  was  done."     James  immediately 
wrote  to  the  English  monarch  for  a  safe-con- 
duct for  his  ambassadors  to  clear  himself  from 
all  participation  in  the  murder,  and  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  arrested  the  murderers,  and 
would  punish  them  according  to  their  de- 
serts ;  but,  instead  of  sending  the  safe-con- 
duct required,  Henry  demanded  that  as  the 
murderers   were   in    custody,    they   should 
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be  immediately  delivered  up  to  his  warden, 
in  order  that,  being  Englishmen,  they  might 
be  examined  and  tried,  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  English  law. 

But  before  the  letter  containing  this  de- 
mand reached  its  destination,  Scotland  was 
without  a  king.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  York,  was  asto- 
nished that  the  Scots  remained  so  inactive 
after  his  retreat  into  England.  "  For  to  be 
plain  to  you,"  he  wrote  to  secretaiy  Wri- 
othesley  on  the  9th  of  November,  "it  is 
something  strange  to  me  to  conjecture,  what 
it  should  mean  that  the  Scots  do  nothing 
attempt  against  us,  for  though  there  is 
much  scarcity  of  victual  amongst  them,  yet 
being  so  furnished  of  multitude  of  men  near 
to  the  borders  as  they  are,  I  think,  if  they 
would,  they  might  ere  now  have  done  some 
displeasures.  Surely  they  lack  good  cap- 
tains; and,  as  I  can  learn,  the  king  would 
gladly  agree  with  us,  and  his  council  will 
not  suffer  him  so  to  do.  Peradventure  they 
will  desire  peace,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
by  none  espial  thereof.  And  unless  that  be 
the  cause,  it  is  marvelous  to  me  of  the  con- 
tinuing of  not  revenging  of  no  part  of  their 
hurts."  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  when 
James  returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  sank  into 
a  gloomy  moodiness,  convinced  of  the  dis- 
loyalty of  his  nobles,  and  people  in  general 
seem  to  have  stood  anxiously  looking  for 
what  was  to  follow.  The  characteristic 
obstinacy  of  the  king's  character  hindered 
him  from  showing  an  approach  to  concilia- 
tion, and  he  snatched  eagerly  at  the  hope 
that  was  held  out  to  him  by  the  offer  of 
lord  Maxwell  and  a  few  of  his  barons,  who 
were  more  attached  to  him  than  their 
brethren,  to  raise  their  followers  at  his 
command  and  invade  England  by  the 
western  borders.  An  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  thus  assembled,  and  the  king, 
shaking  off  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  aud  encouraged  by  the  clerical  party, 
removed  to  Caerlaverock,  to  await  there  the 
result  of  the  invasion. 

But  James  was  still  suspicious  even  of 
the  barons  who  had  thus  rallied  under  his 
banner,  and  he  practised  a  deception  upon 
them  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  his 
last  hopes.  He  allowed  the  army  to  march 
under  the  command  of  lord  Maxwell,  but 
he  sent  with  him  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sin- 
clair, brother  of  the  lord  Roslin,  and  gave 
him  a  written  document  appointing  him 
to  the  chief  command,  with  secret  direc- 
tions that  it  should  be  made  public  when 
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they  put  their  feet  on  English  ground. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  at  Solway  Moss,  the  whole 
army  was  ordered  to  halt,  and  Oliver  Sin- 
clair, raised  on  a  platform  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  soldiers,  proceeded  to  read  aloud  the 
|  royal  commission.  It  was  no  sooner  con- 
cluded, than  the  most  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  discontent  exhibited  themselves 
throughout  the  Scottish  ranks.  It  was 
stated  loudly  that  the  king  hated  his  nobility 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  sent  his 
"  minion,"  as  Sinclair  was  termed,  to  rob 
them  of  the  honour  which  they  would  have 
gained  by  defeating  his  enemies;  most  of 
the  chiefs  refused  to  serve  under  him,  and 
their  followers  sharing  in  their  sentiments, 
the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  the  utmost  confusion,  which  lord  Max- 
well and  a  few  of  the  most  loyal  peers 
strove  in  vain  to  restore  to  order.  At  this 
moment,  two  of  the  English  commanders 
on  the  border,  Dacre  aud  Musgrave,  who 
had  raised  a  small  force — it  was  said,  only 
three  hundred  horse — to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Scottish  army,  approached  on 
a  neighbouring  height,  and  were  astonished 
at  the  scene  of  confusion  which  presented 
itself.  They  soon  guessed  at  the  reason,  or 
probably  they  were  informed  of  the  state 
of  things  by  deserters,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  they  rushed  upon  the 
Scottish  army  with  levelled  spears.  The 
Scots  were  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  the 
consequence  of  their  temporary  state  of  in- 
subordination, and  fled  in  every  direction. 
Many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring moss,  from  whence  they  were 
dragged  by  the  Scottish  borderers,  who 
bartered  them  to  the  English  for  money. 
Above  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken, 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and 
Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell,  Somerville, 
Fleming,  Gray,  and  Oliphant,  the  masters 
of  Erskine  and  Rothes,  and  Home  of 
Ayton,  with  Oliver  Sinclair  and  his  two 
brothers. 

When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached 
the  king  at  Caerlaverock,  he  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  despondency,  and  filled  with 
grief  aud  anguish  he  rode  to  his  palace  of 
Falkland,  where  he  shut  himself  up,  refusing 
to  see  any  but  his  favourite  attendants, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  belief  that  his 
nobles  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  English.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  king  was  sinking  fast 
under  a  broken  heart,  and  when  intel- 
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ligence  was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  queen 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter — the  cele- 
brated Mary  queen  of  Scots — an  event 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  was  already  stretched  helplessly 
on  his  couch.  He  received  it  almost 
unmoved,  only  observing,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  in  allusion  to  the  daughter  of  the 


great  Bruce  who  had  brought  the  crown  of 
Scotland  to  the  family  of  Stuart,  "  It  came 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  pass  with  a  lass." 
The  rout  of  Solway  Moss  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, after  regarding  with  a  placid  smile 
the  few  friends  who  stood  round  his  bed,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  expired. 
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THE  death  of  James  V.  left  the  kingdom 
divided  into  two  great  hostile  factions,  with 
no  superior  power  to  control  them,  and  the 
political  prospect  was  indeed  a  gloomy  one. 
On  the  one  side  stood  the  whole  of  the 
clergy,  headed  by  the  able  but  unprincipled 
Beaton;  on  the  other,  the  mass  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who  were  indignant  at  the 
power  which  had  been  given  to  the  church- 
men during  the  late  reign.  The  former  had 
a  decided  advantage  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  possession  of  power,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  the  cardinal  in  intrigue, 
!  and  from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the 
lords,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Sol- 
way  Moss.  But  they  had  given  great  disgust 
by  their  tyranny,  and  the  boldness  and  inso- 
lence with  which  they  attempted  to  secure 
a  continuance  of  their  power  was  injurious 
to  their  own  power.  The  cardinal,  as  the 
devoted  partizan  of  the  French  faction,  easily 
secured  the  widowed  queen  in  his  interest, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  employed  an  unscru- 
pulous priest,  named  Balfour,  to  forge  a  will 
in  the  king's  name,  appointing  him  regent, 
with  three  assessors  chosen  from  the  nobility, 
whom  he  chose  as  the  most  likely  to  be 
devoted  to  him ;  these  were  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Moray;  with  whom 
he  proposed  to  join  the  earl  of  Arran.  This 
nobleman,  as  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  the  infant  princess,  was  by  the  laws 
and  custom  of  Scotland  entitled  to  the  office 
of  regent,  but  he  was  of  a  gentle  studious 
disposition,  and  Beaton  imagined  that  he 
might  easily  mould  him  to  his  will.  Some 
said  that  the  cardinal,  abusing  the  opportu- 
nity given  him  hy  the  favour  of  the  late  king, 
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had  seized  a  moment  when  he  found  the 
king  on  his  couch  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  guiding  the  pen  in  his  fingers,  thus 
obtained  his  signature  to  the  forged  docu- 
ment. No  sooner  was  the  king  dead,  than 
the  cardinal,  anxious  to  effect  his  purpose 
before  the  lords  could  return  from  their 
captivity  in  England,  produced  the  pretended 
will,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  re- 
gent, and  hastened  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  success  of  his 
usurpation  was,  however,  brief;  for  the 
nobles  assembling,  Arran  came  forward  to 
claim  the  regency,  declaring  his  belief  that 
the  pretended  will  of  the  late  king  was 
spurious.  The  claim  was  instantly  and 
unanimously  allowed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
cardinal's  intrigues,  the  earl  was  chosen 
regent  or  governor,  and  was  installed  in  the 
office  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1542. 

An  extraordinary  discovery  is  said  to  have 
completed  the  unanimity  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  cardinal.  A  written  docu- 
ment was  found  on  the  person  of  the  king 
after  his  death,  containing  the  names  of 
above  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  to  be 
accused  of  holding  heretical  opinions,  and 
on  that  ground  their  estates  to  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  use  of  the  crown.  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  mode  of  raising 
money  had  been  recommended  to  James  on 
several  occasions  by  the  clergy  of  his  coun- 
cil, but  that  he  had  too  much  feeling  of 
honour  to  give  ear  to  it,  until,  after 
the  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  he  had  been 
induced  to  agree  to  it  hy  the  persuasious 
of  the  cardinal,  who  had  drawn  up  for  him 
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'  the  list  in  question.  At  the  head  of  it  stood 
the  name  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  with- 
out being  a  zealous  reformer,  had  listened 
to  the  new  doctrines  at  least  with  favour. 
This  list  was  now  made  public,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  it  completed  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  cardinal. 

While  the  two  factions  were  thus  gradu- 
ally identifying  themselves  with  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
popery  and  protestantism,  they  were  also 
entering  more  violently  into  the  antagonism 
of  French  and  English  politics.  Beaton 
and  his  prelates  were  ready  to  gratify  their 
own  ambition  bymaking  their  country  a  mere 
dependence  upon  Rome,  and,  as  the  nearest 
representative  of  the  Romish  influence,  upon 
France ;  while  their  opponents,  in  their 
eagerness  to  escape  this  spiritual  tyranny, 
were  far  from  unwilling  to  place  them- 
selves and  their  country  in  dependence 
upon  England.  The  overbearing  temper 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  the  effect  of  overthrow- 
ing for  a  while  the  English  party,  but  the 
still  more  crushing  policy  of  France  and 
Rome  rendered  it  eventually  triumphant. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  letter 
in  which  Henry  required  the  surrender  of 
the  murderers  of  his  herald  reached  the 
Scottish  court  when  king  James  was  dead. 
Ths  council  immediately  caused  the  crimi- 
nals to  be  delivered  up  to  the  English 
warden,  and  they  were  examined  by  the 
council  of  the  north ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  were  fugitives  from  England,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  the  sanguinary  act  by  a  fanatical 
sentiment  of  revenge.  The  only  person  in 
Scotland  whom  they  at  all  compromised  in 
their  confession  was  cardinal  Beaton,  who 
had  entertained  them,  and  who,  they  as- 
serted, had  assured  them  that  he  had  ready 
a  sentence  of  interdict  against  England 
which  he  was  preparing  to  put  in  force  with 
tremendous  effect.  This  confession  was 
calculated,  at  the  present  moment,  to  assist 
the  English  party  rather  than  otherwise ; 
and  the  Scottish  council,  in  their  letter  to 
king  Henry  announcing  the  surrender  of 
the  assassins,  had  asked  for  a  passport  for 
commissioners  to  treat  for  peace  in  a  tone  of 
unequivocal  conciliation. 

The  cardinal  was  justified  in  his  dread  of 
the  nobility  recovering  their  influence,  for 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  the 
earl  of  Arran  was  to  prepare  for  the  return  of 
the  Douglases,  whose  engagements  with  king 
Henry  and  hostility  to  the  Romish  piiest- 


:  hood  were  now  universally  known.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1543,  sir  George  Douglas, 
who  was  by  much  the  abler  diplomatist  of 
the  two  brothers,  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  governor, 
Arran,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  pardon  of  the  Douglases  was  proclaimed 
at  the  market  cross,  and  the  same  day  the 
earl  of  Angus  entered  into  Scotland.  On 
the  34th  of  January,  the  barons  who  had 
been  captured  at  Solway  Moss  also  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  conducted  by  the  earl  of 
Bothwell.  Henry,  who  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  their  presence  at  this 
moment  in  Scotland,  had  set  them  at  liberty, 
on  their  giving  pledges  to  return  to  Eng- 
land by  Palm-Sunday.  The  strength  which 
their  accession  had  given  to  the  lay  party 
was  soon  apparent.  Beaton,  mortified  at 
the  elevation  of  Arran  to  the  high  office  of 
governor,  and  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  papal  supremacy,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  France,  with  urgent  appeals 
from  himself  and  the  queen  for  imme- 
diate assistance;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  a  French  army  was  to  be 
despatched  to  Scotland  immediately  under 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  young  earl  of 
Lennox.  The  Scottish  lords  immediately 
construed  this  into  an  act  of  treason,  and  ou 
the  26th  of  January,  only  two  days  after  the 
nobles  from  England  had  entered  Edin- 
burgh, Beaton  was  suddenly  arrested,  and, 
before  he  could  summon  his  friends  to  his 
rescue,  was  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness, and  committed  to  tlm  custody  of  lord 
Setou.  A  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
same  time,  commanding  every  man,,  on  pain 
of  treason,  to  resist  to  their  utmost  the  land- 
ing of  any  array  from  France ;  and  it  was 
proclaimed  that  a  parliament  should  meet 
on  the  12th  of  March,  to  consider  the  terms 
of  an  alliance  with  England,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  the  cardinal. 

Henry's  favourite  project  at  this  moment 
was  the  marriage  of  the  infant  princess 
Mary  to  his  only  son,  prince  Edward,  after- 
wards Edward  VI,  of  England,  but  he  even- 
tually over-reached  himself  by  the  want 
of  proper  delicacy  with  which  he  treated 
the  Scottish  people.  The  Douglases  had 
entered  warmly  into  this  project,  and  sir 
George  Douglas  was  especially  commis- 
sioned to  treat  on  the  subject  with  the 
Scottish  regency ;  while  the  Scottish  pri- 
soners, before  they  left  England,  had  en- 
gaged also  to  support  the  designs  of  the 
English  king.  But  the  latter  was  too 
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impatient  to  allow  the  time  necessary  for 
carrying  them  out  effectually,  and  his  impe- 
rative demands  only  tended  to  embarrass 
and  disgust  the  nobles  who  had  engaged 
themselves  to  him,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  sincere  in  their  promises.  It  was 
made  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the  Scot- 
tish lords  had  summoned  a  parliament 
without  first  communicating  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  asking  his  advice ;  and 
Henry  insisted  that  the  cardinal  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  kept  a  pri- 
soner in  England.  Sir  George  Douglas 
was  even  reproached,  before  he  had  been 
many  days  in  Scotland,  that  he  had  not 
already  fulfilled  one  part  of  his  promise 
to  the  king  of  England,  by  causing  all 
the  Scottish  strongholds  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.  On  the  1st  of  February 
sir  George  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  lord  Lisle  at  Berwick,  of  which  the 
latter  nobleman  sent  next  day  an  account 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  council 
at  York.  "  I  asked  him,"  says  lord  Lisle, 
in  this  communication,  "  whether  his  bro- 
ther and  he  would  deliver  the  said  cardinal 
to  the  king's  majesty,  if  his  grace's  pleasure 
were  to  have  him.  Whereat  he  studied 
a  little,  and  said  that,  if  they  should  do 
so,  they  should  be  too  much  mistrusted 
to  be  of  England's  party ;  but  he  said  he 
should  be  as  surely  kept  as  if  he  were  in 
England,  for  neither  governor  nor  none 
other  in  Scotland  shall  have  him  out  of 
their  hands.  I  asked  him  what  his  brother 
and  he  had  done  touching  the  getting  of 
the  strongholds.  He  said,  as  touching  that, 
as  yet  they  had  done  nothing  but  get 
Tantallon,  and  said  that  shortly  after  his 
returning  into  Scotland,  he  would  not  doubt 
to  put  in  one  of  his  brothers  or  his  servants 
whom  they  trusted,  into  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  also  he  thought  to  get  D  unbar 

into  his  own  keeping I  asked  him 

whether  he  had  begun  to  practise  with 
his  friends  as  touching  the  king's  majesty's 
purpose ;  and  he  said  it  was  not  time  yet, 
for,  although  his  brother  and  he  had  many 
friends,  he  durst  not  move  the  matter  as 
yet  to  none  of  them,  for  if  he  should,  he 
is  sure  they  would  start  from  them  every 
man." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  views 
of  the  English  monarch  at  this  moment 
extended  to  an  absolute  union  of  Scotland 
with  England,  or  at  least  to  the  subjection 
of  Scotland  to  the  English  crown,  and  that 
1(he  means  by  which  this  object  was  to 
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be  effected  were  a  marriage  of  his  son 
prince  Edward  with  the  infant  Mary  of 
Scotland.  But  Henry  was  too  hasty  and 
sanguine  in  the  commencement,  for  he 
demanded  that  the  governor  and  council 
of  Scotland  should  at  once  acknowledge 
him  as  their  superior  lord,  that  the  princess 
should  be  carried  into  England,  and  that 
the  Scottish  fortresses  should  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.  These  terms  had  been 
secretly  agreed  to  by  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  brother,  and  by  the  Scottish  lords 
who  had  been  taken  at  Solway,  and  they 
had  been  sent,  into  Scotland  under  the 
promise  that  they  would  labour  sincerely  to 
cause  them  to  be  accepted  by  the  Scottish 
aristocracy  in  general. 

But  when  they  returned  home,  the  lords 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
with  more  secrecy  and  caution  than  was  at 
first  expected.  The  cardinal  was  still  power- 
ful, and  bitterly  hostile  to  England ;  he  had 
the  whole  catholic  clergy  at  his  devotion, 
and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  declare  the 
demands  and  intentions  of  the  king  of 
England  would  have  been  to  identify  the 
cardinal's  party  with  that  of  the  national  in- 
dependence. An  important  step  had  been 
taken  in  throwing  the  cardinal  into  prison, 
but  this  had  provoked  still  more  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  kingdom  was 
now  placed  under  an  interdict,  the  churches 
being  closed,  and  the  public  services  of  reli- 
gion suspended.  This  violent  proceeding 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  which  had  now  so  many  influ- 
ential supporters,  that  it  was  generally  re- 
ported some  measures  inimical  to  the  papal 
church  would  be  brought  forward  in  the 
parliament  in  March.  The  churchmen, 
alarmed,  became  more  active  in  preparing 
their  plans  of  resistance,  and  the  week 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Moray,  and  Bothwell,  with 
a  great  number  of  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
many  others,  held  a  meeting  at  Perth, 
and  sent  as  their  commissioners  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  and  sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
to  the  governor  and  council  in  Edinburgh, 
with  certain  demands,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  that  the  New  Testament  should  not 
be  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the 
governor  should  rule  the  realm  by  their 
council,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
management  of  the  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land. At  this  moment  there  appeared 
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imminent  danger  of  a  civil  war,  and  much 
apprehension  was  felt  on  account  of  Arran's 
known  easy  and  indolent  character.  But 
the  governor  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
were  bold  and  resolute,  and  who  knew  that 
if  matters  were  pushed  to  extremities,  they 
might  reckon  upon  effectual  assistance  from 
England,  and  he  now  acted,  no  doubt  under 
their  guidance,  with  unexpected  decision. 
The  envoys  not  only  met  with  a  flat  re- 
fusal to  all  their  demands,  but  a  herald- 
at-arms  was  dispatched  to  Perth,  forbid- 
ding the  meeting  of  the  lords,  and  charg- 
ing them  under  pain  of  treason  to  attend 
the  parliament,  and  serve  the  governor  ac- 
cording to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  Pre- 
parations were  then  made  for  holding  the 
parliament  on  the  day  appointed,  the  12th 
of  March. 

The  lords  at  Perth  were  effectually  in- 
timidated by  this  proceeding,  for  they  knew 
that  the  power  of  judgment  and  confiscation 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
they  saw  no  prospect  of  any  substantial  sup- 
port against  it.  The  earl  of  Huntley  first 
made  his  submission,  offering  to  attend  and 
place  himself  at  the  service  of  the  governor, 
and  his  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
others,  so  that  on  the  meeting  of  the  estates 
in  Edinburgh,  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance,  not  only  of  the  lords,  but  of  the 
clergy  also.  The  earl  of  Argyle  alone  kept 
away,  on  the  plea,  it  appears  a  sincere  one, 
of  sickness. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  parliament 
was  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  to  the  high  office  of  governor  of  the 
kingdom.  They  then  took  into  considera- 
tion the  relations  with  England,  approved 
of  the  marriage  with  the  English  prince,  and 
decided  on  sending  sir  William  Hamilton 
and  sir  James  Learmouth  as  ambassadors  to 
England;  but  they  refused  to  allow  the  prin- 
cess to  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom,  although 
they  were  willing  to  allow  Henry  to  appoint 
"  some  gentlemen  of  England,  and  some 
English  ladies  to  be  there  about  her  person, 
for  her  better  tuition,  at  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure." The  next  important  act  of  this  parlia- 
ment was  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  attainder 
and  confiscation  against  the  earl  of  Angus, 
his  brother  sir  George  Douglas,  his  nephew 
the  lord  Glammis,  and  Archibald  Douglas, 
James  Douglas  of  the  Parkhead,  and  Alexan- 
der Drummoiid  of  Cariioth.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance was  the  authorization  by  this  parlia- 
ment of  the  publication,  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  open 
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proclamation  was  made,  "  that  it  should  be 
lawful  to  all  men  to  read  the  Bible  and 
Testament  in  the  mother-tongue,"  and  that 
no  man  should  preach  to  the  contrary  on 
pain  of  death.  It  is  said  that  the  promoter 
of  this  measure  was  the  lord  Maxwell. 

Meanwile  king  Henry  was  unreasonably 
impatient  that  all  his  intentions  had  not 
been  immediately  carried  out  by  the  Scot- 
tish lords  in  his  interest,  and  he  determined 
on  sending  sir  Ralph  Sadler  as  his  resident 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  watch  over  his  interests  there,  and  to  see 
that  the  lords  who  had  promised  to  support 
them,  fulfilled  their  engagements.  Sadler 
reached  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  the  18th  of 
March,  and  the  same  day  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  received 
him  with  earnest  professions  of  friendship, 
and  declared  his  great  devotion  to  the  king 
of  England.  On  leaving  the  governor,  Sadler 
was  conducted  to  his  lodgings  by  sir  George 
Douglas,  who  on  their  way  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  occurrences  since  his 
return  to  Scotland,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,  telling  him  that  "  they  had 
agreed  all  well  together  ;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  one  began  to  grin  at  another,  yet 
was  there  none  that  would  bite,  nor  they 
would  not  fall  out  amongst  themselves,  where- 
by they  might  the  rather  make  themselves 
a  prey  to  their  enemies."  In  the  course  of 
their  subsequent  interview,  Sadler  told  sir 
George  that  the  king  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  small  progress  made  in  his  affairs.  To 
which  the  Scottish  noble  replied,  "  Marry, 
I  have  laboured  with  all  my  power  to  do 
the  king's  majesty  service,  and  will  do  while 
I  live,  wherein  I  have  always  pretended 
outwardly  the  common  weal  of  Scotland, 
and  spake  not  much  of  England,  because  I 
would  not  be  suspected.  And  I  am  sure, 
quoth  he,  I  have  so  bent  my  wits  there- 
unto, as  I  trust  I  have  deserved  thanks  of 
his  majesty."  On  being  pressed  further  by 
the  ambassador,  Douglas  entered  into  a 
more  full  justification  of  the  caution  ob- 
served by  himself  and  his  friends.  "  I  tell 
you,  quoth  he,  all  things  cannot  be  done  at 
once.  And  this  I  have  done,  quoth  he,  by 
my  policy  since  I  came  hither.  First,  I 
have  so  insinuated  myself  with  the  governor, 
that  I  am  in  chief  credit  with  him ;  I  have 
caused  him  to  pull  down  the  cardinal,  who 
was,  and  would  have  been,  chief  enemy  to 
the  king's  purposes ;  I  have  brought  the 
said  governor  also  to  the  king's  majesty's 
devotion,  so  that  he  esteemeth  his  majesty 
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above  all  other  princes,  and  clean  have  I 
altered  him  from  France,  so  that  he  and  all 
his  realm  shall  be  wholly  dedicate  to  his 
majesty.    And  now,  quoth  he,  the  marriage 
being  concluded,  and  a  knight  or  a  nobleman 
of  England,  with    such   English   ladies   as 
shall  please  the  king  to  set  about  the  person 
of  this  young  lady,  being  once  appointed, 
the  league  and  hand  of  France  being  also 
refused  and  annulled  here,  whereof,  quoth 
he,  there  will  be  no  sticking;  the  subjects  of 
both  the  realms  having  liberty  to  have  inter- 
course, and  to  resort  one  with  another  with- 
out   safe-conduct,  which  shall  engender  a 
love  and  familiarity  betwixt  them ;  and  the 
noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  here,  re- 
pairing from  time  to  time  to  the  court  of 
England,  being  well  and  gently  entertained 
there,  as  the  king's  majesty,  of  his  gentle 
nature,  can  well  entreat  them ;  yea,  quoth 
he,  and  the  governor  himself  also  coming 
to  his  majesty,  as  he  hath  promised  ;  these 
things,  quoth  he,  in  time  shall  bring  the 
nobility  of  this  realm  so  far  in  love  with 
his  majesty,  that  he  shall  have  the  whole 
direction   and   obedience   of    the   same   at 
his  pleasure.     And  again,  quoth  he,  on  the 
other  part ;  if  there  be  any  motion  now  to 
take  the  governor  from  his  state  [it  appears 
that  Henry  aimed  at  taking  the  government 
into   his   own    hands],    and   to   bring   the 
government  of  this  realm  to  the   king  of 
England,   I  assure  you  it  is  impossible  to 
be  done  at  this  time.     For,  quoth  he,  there 
is  not  so  little  a  boy  but  he  will  hurl  stones 
against  it,  and  the  wives  will  handle  their 
distaffs,  and  the  commons  universally  will 
rather    die    in    it,    yea,  and    many   noble- 
men, and  all  the  clergy  be  fully  against  it  ; 
so  that,  quoth  he,  this  must  needs  follow  of 
it ;  the  cardinal  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  who 
hath  been  much  sued  for,  and  yet  we  have 
kept   him   in    maugre   their   hearts ;    am- 
bassadors   shall   be   sent  into  France ;    the 
French  army,  if  it  do  arrive  here,  as  it  is 
thought,  which  we  do  intend  to  resist,  and 
to  fight  with  them    if  they  come,  shall  be 
accepted ;    all  the    preparations    that   may 
be,  shall  be  made  for  defence  against  you, 
and  the  governor  wholly  fall  to  the  devotion 
of  France ;  so  that  the  king's  majesty  shall 
then  be  driven  to  use  his  force,  and  what 
pain  and  charge  it  will  be  to  win  this  realm 
so,  it  is  easily  to  be  considered;    whereas, 
now  his  majesty  may  win  it  wholly  to  his 
devotion   with   fair   means,  in   time,   as  is 
aforesaid,  without  any  trouble  or  expenses." 
The   despatches    of    sir    Ralph    Sadler, 
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during  this  mission,  give  us  a  strange 
picture  of  the  intrigues  to  which  Scotland 
was  at  this  time  a  victim.  Every  body 
seemed  to  be  acting  with  equal  insincerity. 
The  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  possessed 
all  the  political  craft  and  dissimulation  which 
characterized  the  family  to  which  she  be- 
longed, and  she  seems  to  have  succeeded 
fully  in  deceiving  the  English  ambassador 
as  to  her  real  sentiments  and  intentions. 
When  Sadler  paid  her  his  first  visit,  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  she  professed  the  utmost 
devotion  to  the  party  of  England,  and 
laboured  to  fill  him  with  suspicions  of  the 
;overnor,  whose  intentions  the  ambassador 
was  very  ready  to  distrust,  on  account  of 
his  backwardness  in  yielding  to  all  king 
Henry's  demands.  "  I  found  her,"  says 
Sadler,  "  most  willing  and  conformable  in 
appearance  to  your  majesty's  purpose,  for 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  my  lord 
prince's  grace ;  and  also,  that  your  majesty 
should  have  her  delivered  forthwith  into 
your  hands  and  custody,  which  she  con- 
fesseth  to  be  for  her  chief  surety,  and 
wisheth  with  all  her  heart  that  it  were  so. 
She  accounteth  herself  most  bound  to  your 
majesty,  that  it  hath  pleased  the  same  to 
determine  such  honour  and  advancement 
to  her  said  daughter.  And  discoursing 
with  her  thereof,  the  rather  to  settle  her  in 
that  part,  she  said,  the  world  might  justly 
note  her  to  be  the  most  unnatural  and 
unwise  woman  that  lived,  if  she  should  not 
heartily  desire  and  rejoice  of  the  same ;  for 
greater  honour  and  benefit  could  not  be 
offered  unto  her,  nor  she  kuoweth  not 
throughout  the  world  such  a  marriage 
could  be  found  so  proper,  so  beneficial,  and 
so  honourable,  as  this  is ;  saying,  that  she 
cannot  otherwise  think  but  it  is  the  work 
and  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  conjunction 
and  union  of  both  those  realms  in  one ;  for 
she  hath  had  none  before  but  sons,  and 
now  it  is  her  chance  to  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  for  the  best  purpose,  she  trusteth. 
And  when  she  had  thus  declared  her  affection 
in  that  behalf,  with  assurance  that  she 
would  be  advised  by  your  majesty  in  all 
things,  and  would  walk  plainly  on  a  right 
sort  with  your  majesty,  as  she  said  it 
became  her  not  to  dissemble  with  so  noble 
a  prince ;  and  so  bade  me  advertise  your 
majesty,  that  the  governor,  whatsoever  pre- 
tence or  fair  weather  he  made  unto  your 
majesty,  minded  nothing  less,  thaa  that  her 
daughter  should  marry  into  England,  and 
so  had  himself  told  her,  with  this  much 
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more,  that,  for  to  please  your  majesty,  they 
would  offer  unto  the  same,  that  there  should 
be  a  contract  made  of  the  marriage,  but 
they  would  have  the  custody  of  the  child 
till  she  should  be  of  lawful  age  ;  by  which 
time  God  might  dispose  his  pleasure  of 
your  majesty,  being  already  well  grown  in 
years  ;  and  then  they  would  handle  it  so, 
as  that  contract  should  serve  to  no  purpose. 
This,  she  said,  the  governor  told  her  him- 
self, and  this  was  the  secret  thing  that  she 
desired  for  to  have  one  of  your  trusty  ser- 
vants to  come  to  her,  to  the  intent  she 
might,  by  the  same,  advertise  your  majesty 
thereof,  because  she  durst  not  commit  the 
same  neither  to  French  nor  Scot.'  But 
here  she  made  great  instance  unto  me, 
that  this  might  be  most  secret ;  for  else 
being  in  their  hands  here,  as  she  is  straitly 
looked  unto,  insomuch  that  she  hath  none 
about  her  of  her  own  servants,  nor  none 
that  she  may  trust,  it  might  be  to  her  great 
danger.  And,  to  verify  the  same,  she 
saith,  that  the  governor  and  council  have 
determined  in  their  parliament,  that  your 
majesty  shall  not  have  the  child  delivered 
into  your  hands,  for  sundry  considerations 
alleged  amongst  them.  One  was,  that 
because  she  is  queen  of  the  realm,  it  were 
not  meet  to  have  her  out  of  the  same,  by 
whose  authority  and  name  the  governor 
should  use  his  office,  and  all  things  executed 
for  the  common  weal  of  this  realm.  Another 
is,  that  if  she  were  delivered  unto  England, 
she  should  never  die ;  but  if  God  should 
call  her,  they  would  ever  be  sure  in  England 
to  have  another  to  succeed  her.  And,  again, 
if  God  should  dispose  his  pleasure  of  my 
lord  prince's  grace,  the  child  being  in  Eng- 
land, might  be  married  there  to  some 
other,  contrary  to  the  weal  and  good  of  this 
realm ;  so  that  if  they  should  deliver  her 
out  of  their  hands,  your  majesty,  howsoever 
the  game  should  go,  would  dispose  the  in- 
heritance and  crown  of  this  realm  at  your 
pleasure ;  with  many  other  considerations, 
as  she  saith,  she  got  information.  She 
saith,  assuredly  the  governor  meaueth  to 
marry  her  daughter  to  his  son ;  wherefore, 
she  saith,  if  your  majesty  stand  not  fast  upon 
that  point,  to  have  her  delivered  into  your 
hands,  the  marriage  will  never  take  effect.' 
And  here,  she  said,  the  cardinal,  if  he  were 
at  liberty,  might  do  much  good  in  the  same. 
I  told  her  I  thought  the  cardinal  would 
rather  do  hurt,  for  he  had  no  affection 
towards  England.  She  said  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and  could  better  consider  the  benefit 


of  the  realm  than  all  the  rest :  and  ever  in 
her  discourse  she  inculked,  that  your  ma- 
jesty should  see  they  would  not  deliver  the 
child,  nor  yet  pledges  for  performance  of  the 
marriage.  She  told  me  that  she  was  sure 
the  governor  would  now,  knowing  that  I 
had  been  with  her,  come  shortly  to  see  her, 
the  rather  to  know  what  had  passed  betwixt 
her  and  me.  '  And,'  quoth  she,  '  when  he 
eometh,  I  shall  (as  my  custom  is),  make  as 
though  I  were  not  well  willing  to  this  mar- 
riage. And  then,'  quoth  she,  '  as  he  is  but 
a  simple  man,  he  will  tell  me  his  whole 
intent  in  that  part ;  and  if  I  should  not  do 
so,'  quoth  she,  'he  would  keep  himself  the 
more  covert  and  close,  and  tell  me  nothing. 
And  what  I  shall  farther  perceive  by  him, 
how  he  is  disposed  in  the  matter,  now  upon 
your  coming,  if  I  can  find  any  mean,'  quoth 
she,  '  to  speak  with  you,  or  tend  to  you,  ye 
shall  have  knowledge  of  it.'  I  told  her, 
that  knowing  the  least  part  of  her  mind  in 
that  behalf,  I  would  make  some  errand 
again  to  see  her,  which  she  also  desired. 
And  then  she  told  me,  that  the  governor 
showed  her  that  your  majesty  had  written 
unto  him,  how  there  had  been  a  contract 
betwixt  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  her,  where- 
unto  she  answered,  that  the  contrary  thereof 
was  true,  and  that  now,  since  she  had  been 
a  king's  wife,  her  heart  was  too  high  to  look 
any  lower.  I  told  her  I  was  sure  your  ma- 
jesty had  written  no  such  matter  to  the 
governor ;  '  but,'  quoth  I,  '  I  remember  that 
such  a  saying  was,  that  your  grace  should 
marry  with  the  earl  of  Lennox.'  '  By  my 
truth,'  quoth  she,  'it  is  utterly  untrue,  for 
I.  never  minded  it.' "  When  Sadler  again 
urged  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  de- 
livering the  infant  queen  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  England,  Mary  "  con- 
fessed the  same,  and  wished  to  God  that  she 
were  in  your  majesty's  hands ;  '  for,'  quoth 
she,  'it  hath  been  seldom  seen,  that  the 
heir  of  a  realm  should  be  in  the  custody  of 
him  that  claimeth  the  succession  of  the 
same,  as  the  governor  is  now  established  by 
parliament  the  second  person  of  this  realm, 
and  if  her  daughter  fail,  looketh  to  be  king 
of  the  same.  And,'  quoth  she, '  he  said  that 
the  child  was  not  like  to  live ;  but  you  shall 
see,'  quoth  she,  'whether  he  saith  true  or 
not;'  and  therewith  she  caused  me  to  go 
with  her  to  the  chamber  where  the  child 
was,  and  showed  her  unto  me,  and  also 
caused  the  nurse  to  unwrap  her  out  of  her 
clothes,  that  I  might  see  her  naked.  I  as- 
sure your  majesty,  it  is  as  goodly  a  child  as 
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I  have  seen  of  her  age,  and  as  like  to  live 
with  the  grace  of  God." 

After  this  interview  Sadler  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  full  of  doubts  and  suspicions, 
but  resolved  to  endeavour  further  to  fathom 
the  minds  of  Arran  and  the  other  lords.  "  I 
will  do  what  I  can,"  he  says,  "  to  decipher 
their  meanings  towards  your  majesty;  for, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  said  dowager  saith, 
surely  there  is  great  dissimulation  amongst 
them,  specially  in  the  governor,  who  is  also 
governed   chiefly   by    sir  George   Douglas. 
This  same  sir  George  was  appointed  to  ac- 
company me  in  this  journey  towards  Lin- 
lithgow,  with  other  gentlemen;    and  after 
I  had  spoken  with  the  said  dowager,  and 
coming   from  her,   she  called  the  said  sir 
George  unto  her,  who  told  me  afterwards, 
that  she  had  demanded  of  him,  whether  the 
child  should  be  delivered  into  England  or 
not?  praying  him  to  help  to  the  contrary, 
because  she  was  too  young  to  be  carried  so 
far.    And  so  she  began  to  persuade  me  that 
she  was  nothing  willing  nor  conformable  to 
your  majesty's  purpose  in  that  behalf.  Thus 
your  majesty  may  perceive,  that  some  jug- 
gling there  is;  which,    with   the    grace   of 
God,  a  little  time  shall  reveal  unto  your  ma- 
jesty.    And,   for  my  part,   if  my  wit   and 
experience  would  serve  as  well  as  my  good 
will,  I  should  the  sooner  decipher  the  same ; 
wherein  I  shall,  nevertheless,  travel  as  well 
as  I  can,  according  to  my  most  bounden  duty." 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  his  visit  to  the 
queen-dowager,    Sadler    had    an   interview 
with  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  after  some  con- 
versation, "  the  governor  and  I,"  he  says, 
"  entered  other  matter,  which  he  began  him- 
self,  and   asked  me    how  I  liked  the   old 
queen,    and   the   young   queen?     I   said  I 
liked  them  both  well,  and  praised  the  young 
princess,  which  I  said  was  a  very  goodly 
child,  and  like  to  live — (I  added  that,  'that 
she  was  like  to  live,'  to  hear  what  he  would 
say,  because  I  had  heard  before,  both  by  the 
queen-dowager  and  otherwise,  that  he  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion.)     He   affirmed  my 
saying,  and  asked  me  how  I  found  the  queen 
disposed  towards  the  marriage.    I  said  I  had 
no  commission  to  feel  her  mind   in   that 
part,  but,  generally,  having  commandmeni 
to  visit  her,  being  a  noble  personage,  dow- 
ager of  the  realm,  and  to  make  your  ma- 
jesty's   most   hearty    commendation    unto 
her,  for  the  which  purpose  I  brought  her 
your  majesty's  letters   only  of  commenda- 
tion;   and,  as   far  as  I  could    perceive,   1 
thought  she  would  be  well  enough  conten 
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with  the  marriage,  which,  I  said,  if  she  ten- 
dered her  own  honour,  with  the  advance- 
ment and  benefit  of  her  daughter,  she  could 
not  but  effectually  desire  and  embrace.    He 
answered,  that,   indeed,   if  she  sought  the 
world,  she  could  not  find  so  meet  and  so 
lonourable  a  marriage,  and  that,  unless  she 
were  unnatural  to  her  daughter,  she  must 
needs   be   content   with   it;    but,  being   a 
French  woman,  he  thought  she  could  not  be 
>est  inclined  towards  England."     "  Here," 
Sadler  continues,  I  thought  to  enter  some- 
what with  him  in  this  matter,  and  said  thus 
unto  him  :  '  My  lord,'  quoth  I, '  I  doubt  not 
>ut  ye  know  and  consider  that  ye  have  to  do 
«rith  a  noble,  wise,  and  grave  prince,  that  hath 
great  experience  of  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  wish  that  ye  should 
jroceed  with  his  majesty  so  sincerely,  as  he 
might  well  perceive  ye  minded  effectually 
the  accomplishment  of  such  things  as  ye 
shall  now  propose  and  set  forth  by  your  am- 
bassadors, as,'  quoth  I,  '  ye  have  now  sent 
;hem  unto  his  majesty  with  ample  commis- 
sion, ye  say,  to  conclude  the  marriage  and 
the  peace.     But,'  quoth  I,  '  if  ye  have  not 
given   them  instructions    also  to    conclude 
such    things   as    depend    upon   those    two 
points,  in  such  sort  as  it  may  appear,  you  do 
iideed  intend  both  to  perform  the  marriage, 
and  to  establish  such  a  peace  as  might  be 
available   to  both  realms,  his  majesty  is  a 
prudent   and  wise  prince,   and   shall  right 
iacilely  decipher  your  intent,  which  not  be- 
ing  so  perfect  as  you  pretend,  might  per- 
case  justly  so  irritate  his  majesty,  as  great 
inconvenience  may  follow.'     He  answered 
me,  that  as  he  did  nothing  alone,  so  the 
ambassadors   had    their    commission   given 
unto  them  by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
in  parliament,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  said 
two  points,  which,  for  his  part,  he  had  ear- 
nestly set  forth,  maugre  the  wills  of  divers 
such,  he   said,    as   favoured   neither  God's 
word  nor  your  majesty,  and  be  wholly  ad- 
dicted to  France.  'And,'  quoth  he,  'if  I  had 
not  earnestly  minded,  that  the  king's  ma- 
jesty should  have  the  marriage  of  our  young 
queen,  I  could  have  had  a  contract  betwixt 
her  and  my  son  passed  and  established  by 
this  parliament ;  wherein  I  am  sure,'  quoth 
he,  '  no  man  would  have  been  against  me ; 
trusting,'  quoth  he, '  that  the  king's  majesty 
will  the  rather  be  friendly  to  me,  for  I  have 
had  mickle  cumber  among  the  kirk-men  for 
his  sake.'     I  assured  him,  if  he  proceeded 
plainly  with  your  majesty,  he  should  perceive 
that  you-r  majesty  would  so  consider  it  as 
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should  be  to  his  singular  commodity.  And 
eftsoons  I  pressed  him,  if,  as  he  said,  he 
minded  earnestly  the  marriage,  that  he 
would  so  offer  and  propose  it,  as  it  might  so 
appear  to  your  majesty;  'for,'  quoth  I,  'the 
offer,  a  bare  contract  without  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  sufficient.'  He  said  that 
when  the  ambassadors  should  be  with  your 
majesty,  if  the  same  should  demand  other 
things  of  them  than  they  might  conclude, 
they  would  advertise  hither  of  the  same 
with  diligence,  and,  upon  knowledge  of  your 
majesty's  pleasure,  order  should  be  taken 
here  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  your 
majesty's  reasonable  demands." 

Henry  appears  to  have  been  quite  as 
much  deceived  as  his  ambassador  by  the 
professions  of  the  queen  dowager.  In  a 
letter  from  the  English  court,  written  on 
the  27th  of  March,  Sadler  was  informed 
that,  "  in  the  queen,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  reasons,  fashions,  and 
behaviour  unto  you,  with  the  manner  of 
her  entertainment,  the  king's  majesty 
judgeth  to  be  a  frank  and  plain  manner 
of  proceeding,  such  as  motherly  love  to  the 
surety  of  her  child  should  of  reason  easily 
persuade  her.  In  the  rest,"  it  is  added, 
"  the  king's  majesty  is  in  a  marvellous  per- 
plexity what  to  say  of  them,  being  their 
deeds  so  repugnant  to  that  the  queen  saith." 
Henry  himself,  in  a  letter  of  the  30th  of 
March,  directed  his  ambassador  to  reproach 
the  Scottish  nobles  with  their  backwardness 
in  his  service,  in  a  tone  which  must  have 
tended  directly  to  alienate  them  from  the 
party  which  they  had  undertaken,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  to  support.  Sadler  was 
to  expostulate  with  them,  in  the  first  place, 
on  their  neglect  in  giving  frequent  and 
particular  information  of  Scottish  affairs  to 
the  English  court.  Secondly,  they  were 
accused  of  acting  according  to  their  own 
pleasures,  instead  of  consulting  with  him, 
and  following  his  directions.  "  Thirdly," 
the  king  goes  on  to  say,  "  ye  shall  tell  them, 
that  we  marvel  most  of  all  at  their  proceed- 
ings in  their  parliament,  wherein  they  seem 
to  have  provided  by  a  special  law,  that  we 
shall  not  have  our  purpose  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  realm,  having  established  him 
governor  and  second  person  of  the  realm 
by  the  said  parliament,  whom  some  of  them 
have  reputed  so  unmeet  to  have  government ; 
as  they  know  themselves  best  how  eagerly 
they  have  spoken  in  that  behalf;  and 
whether  this  doth  agree  with  their  promises 
or  not,  let  themselves  consider.  Once 


this  it  importeth,  certainly,  that  they  cared 
not  what  they  granted,  nor  what  they 
omitted,  so  that  they  might  serve  their  own 
purpose.  Wherefore,  ye  shall,  on  our  be- 
half, advise  them  as  men  whom  we  would 
be  loath  to  lose,  if  by  any  good  mean  we 
can  retain  them,  to  weigh  those  matters  as 
they  ought  to  do ;  and  if  their  ambassadors 
be  not  instructed  to  the  purpose,  let  them 
procure  that  it  may  be  out  of  hand  supplied 
that  wanteth.  For  you  may  say,  and  as- 
sure them  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
matter,  but  either  by  one  way  or  other, 
bring  it  to  some  better  conclusion.  And 
you  may  say,  though  none  of  them  have 
proceeded  so  frankly  with  us  as  appertain- 
eth,  yet  we  know  somewhat  of  the  manner 
of  all  the  doings  of  Scotland ;  what  com- 
bination was  made  by  oath  by  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  Murray, 
with  divers  bishops,  both  for  the  delivery  of 
the  cardinal  by  force  if  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  compassed,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  governor,  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  some  other,  which  they  yet 
purpose,  though  the  earl  of  Huntley  go 
now  about  to  make  a  colour  of  alliance 
betwixt  him  and  the  governor  by  marriage, 
thereby  to  insinuate  himself  that  he  may 
know  their  counsels ;  which  matter  is  of  no 
small  importance,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
disclosed,  but  secretly  searched  for  and 
prevented  by  wisdom.  And  here  you  may 
remember  them,  how  much  they  owe  and 
be  bound  to  us,  all  the  premises  notwith- 
standing, that  it  pleascth  us  thus  frankly  to 
give  them  monition  and  warning  of  such 
extreme  dangers  as  be  towards  them,  ad- 
vising them  again,  even  frankly,  and  like 
gentlemen,  without  any  farther  tract  of 
time,  to  do  that  thing  that  may  be  to  our 
satisfaction." 

On  the  2nd  of  April  Sadler  had  another 
interview  with  the  queen,  of  which  he  sent 
the  following  account  to  the  English  coun- 
cil : — "  It  may  like  your  good  lordships  to 
understand,  that  as  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
your  lordships,  that  I  intended  this  day  to 
ride  to  Linlithgow,  so  have  I  been  there 
with  the  queen,  whom  I  find  in  the  same 
terms  I  left  her  at  my  first  being  with  her. 
She  told  me  that  she  sent  for  me  to  declare 
unto  me  how  the  governor  had  been  with 
her,  and  what  he  said  unto  her;  and  also  to 
know  of  me,  how  I  found  the  said  governor 
and  all  the  lords  inclined  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, and  the  accomplishment  of  the  mar- 
riage betwixt  my  lord  prince's  grace  and  her 
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daughter.  And,  first,  she  said  she  could 
perceive  none  other  in.  the  governor,  but 
that  he  minded  not  the  said  marriage,  in- 
tending rather  to  take  this  time  to  marry 
her  to  his  son;  assuring  me  that  he  said 
unto  her,  at  his  last  being  with  her,  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  deliver  the  child  into 
the  king's  hands ;  and  that  he  would,  never- 
theless, give  good  words,  and  make  fair 
weather,  to  get  peace  by  that  means,  till 
better  opportunity  should  serve  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose ;  as  she  saith  also  he 
prayed  her  to  give  good  words,  saying  I  was 
a  haughty  fellow,  wherein  I  trust  I  should 
have  testimony,  if  need  were,  that  he  mis- 
taketh  me.  And  then  she  required  me  to 
tell  her  how  I  found  him  and  the  lords  in- 
clined. I  said  I  found  them  well  given  and 
affectionate  to  the  marriage,  and  much  de- 
sirous of  the  peace.  'Yea,'  quoth  she,  'but 
I  am  sure  ye  see  not  in  them  that  they  will 
or  intend  to  deliver  the  child  into  the  king's 
hands.'  I  told  her  I  could  not  tell  what 
they  would  do,  but  they  give  good  words,  and 
say  they  doubted  not  to  satisfy  his  majesty 
in  that  behalf  with  reason.  'Yea,'  quoth 
she, '  peradventure  the  governor  will  offer 
one  of  his  sons  in  pledge  for  performance  of 
the  marriage,  as,'  quoth  she,  '  I  have  heard 
partly  of  it ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  for  he 
hath  more  sons  nor  one,  and  it  is  like 
enough  that,  for  a  kingdom,  he  will  be  con- 
tent to  lose  one  of  them.  Beside  that,' 
quoth  she,  '  I  hear  say,  they  can  be  content 
that  the  king's  majesty  shall  appoint  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Englishmen  and  ladies  to  be 
here  about  the  person  of  the  young  queen, 
for  her  better  safeguard  and  surety.  But 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?'  quoth  she ;  'the 
king  shall  never  the  sooner  recover  her  into 
his  hands,  if  they  here  list  to  vary  from 
their  covenants.  And  therefore,'  quoth  she, 
'  I  doubt  not  but  his  majesty,  being  a  wise 
prince,  hath  had  such  experience  of  prac- 
tices in  the  world,  and  of  fair  words,  that  he 
will  not  trust  to  words.  At  least,'  quoth 
she,  '  if  they  will  not  deliver  the  child  into 
his  hands,  1  would  wish  he  should  take  suf- 
ficient pledges  for  the  performance  of  the 
marriage,  and  also  establish  such  a  guard  of 
English  personages  about  her  person  as 
would  look  well  to  her  security ;  for  else,' 
quoth  she,  '  whatsoever  they  say  or  promise 
they  will  never  observe,  nor  perform  the 
marriage.'  I  assured  her  that  the  king's 
majesty  proceeded  plainly,  and  directed  all 
his  purpose  to  the  preservation  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  weal  of  this  realm  ;  and  in 
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case  they  here  should  go  about  to  abuse  his 
clemency  in  thafc  part,  they  might  be  sure, 
that  as  his  majesty  used  them  gently,  and 
went  about  to  win  them  in  that  sort  to  his 
devotion  and  godly  purpose,  tending  chiefly 
to  their  benefit,  so  his  majesty  was  always 
ready  to  use  his  force  and  princely  power  to 
bring  them  to  reason,  and  would  not  fail  in 
that  case  to  execute  the  same.  She  told  me 
that  she  thought  assuredly  all,  or  the  most 
part,  of  the  noblemen  could  be  contented 
that  the  marriage  with  my  lord  prince's 
grace  should  take  effect,  but  undoubtedly 
the  governor  did  rather  mind  it  to  his  own 
son.  And  greatly,  she  said,  she  feared 
the  surety  of  the  child,  for  she  heard  so 
many  tales,  that  the  governor  would  convey 
her  to  a  strong  house  of  his  own,  where  she 
should  be  altogether  in  his  hands,  or  into 
the  isles.  So  that  (as  I  perceive),  she  is  in 
fear  of  her  destruction,  and  I  therefore 
wished  her  in  England,  which  the  queen  also 
wished  for  her  part,  saying  she  should  be 
then  in  her  friends'  hands,  out  of  all 
danger." 

On  the  day  following  this  visit  to  the 
queen,  Sadler  received  a  visit  from  the  lord 
Maxwell,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Solway  Moss,  and  now  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  English  party.  He  described  strongly 
to  the  ambassador  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  showed  the  danger 
which  must  arise  if  they  shocked  the  Scot- 
tish people  by  stating  at  first  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  king  of  England's  designs,  and 
spoke  of  the  ultimate  probability  of  having 
to  appeal  to  arms.  "  '  And  therefore,' 
quoth  he,  '  unless  the  fear  of  the  war  move 
them  to  deliver  her,  surely  they  will  never 
consent  to  it ;  in  which  case,  there  is  no 
other  way  to  his  majesty  to  come  by 
his  purpose,'  quoth  he,'  'but  to  use  his 
force ;  unless,'  quoth  he,  '  it  shall  please  his 
majesty  to  take  some  mean  and  indifferent 
way,  either  to  take  pledges  for  her  delivery, 
when  she  shall  be  of  lawful  age  to  be  mar- 
ried, or  to  appoint  English  men  and  women 
to  be  here  about  her,  or  both,  which,' 
quoth  he,  '  I  think  the  governor  and  all  the 
noblemen  here  will  be  brought  unto ;  and 
if  this  will  not  serve,'  quoth  he,  '  by  my 
truth,  then  must  his  majesty,  as  far  as  I 
see,  go  to  it  by  force ;  which  if  it  come  so 
to  pass,  his  majesty  shall  find  me  ready  to 
perform  and  keep  my  promise,  to  the  utter- 
most of  my  power.  And  then,'  quoth  he, 
'  the  time  shall  be  come,  that  shall  reveal  who 
will  keep  promise,  as  by  my  truth/  quoth 
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he,  '  I  dare  say,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  his 
majesty's  prisoners,  but  is  firmly  determined 
upon  the  same.'  '  How  happened  it/  quoth 
I,  '  being  so  well  minded  to  keep  your  pro- 
mise, that,  contrary  to  the  same,  ye  have 
established  a  governor  here  by  parliament  ?' 
'  By  the  mass,  I  cannot  tell,'  quoth  he ; 
'  we  thought  the  king's  majesty  had  been 
content  that  he  should  be  governor ;  for,' 
quoth  he,  '  his  majesty  wrote  many  kind 
letters  to  him,  and  accepted  him  well.  And 
if  I  durst,'  quoth  he,  '  I  -would  charge  his 
majesty  with  one  thing,  which  is,  that  he 
promised  to  send  no  safe-conduct,  except 
some  of  us,  his  majesty's  prisoners,  were 
named  in  it,  to  come  to  his  majesty  for  the 
conclusion  of  all  matters  to  his  grace's 
satisfaction.  Wherefore,'  quoth  he,  'for  my 
part,  when  I  saw  that  his  majesty,  at  the 
governor's  suit,  had  sent  a  safe-conduct  to 
such  only  as  he  named,  I  thought  his  ma- 
jesty had  well  taken  and  reputed  him  for 
governor.'  '  No,  by  St.  Mary  !'  quoth  I, 
'  it  was  far  beside  his  majesty's  expectation ; 
and  you  may  be  sure,'  quoth  I,  'his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  yet  repute  him  for  governor, 
as  if  ye  noted  such  letters  as  his  highness 
wrote  unto  him,  ye  may  perceive,'  quoth  I, 
'  by  the  direction  of  the  same,  where  his 
majesty  calleth  him  only,  the  earl  of  Arran, 
occupying  the  place  of  governor.  But  surely,' 
quoth  I,  '  there  was  some  default  amongst 
you,  that  ye  wrote  not,  nor  advertised  the 
king's  majesty  from  time  to  time  of  your 
proceedings,  whereby  ye  might  have  had 
knowledge  again  from  his  majesty  of  his 
grace's  pleasure,  and  advice  how  to  have 
prevented  such  things.' " 

While  Sadler  was  thus  detailing  his  com- 
plicated negotiations,  various  events  oc- 
curred which  were  calculated  to  create 
alarm,  as  proofs  of  the  active  intrigues 
of  the  cardinal  and  the  queen.  On  the 
30th  day  of  March,  the  young  earl  of 
Lennox,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
French  service,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
a  devoted  partisan  of  France,  landed  at 
Dumbarton,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Glas- 
gow, met  there  many  of  the  Scottish  lords. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  the  alliance  between 
the  lords  of  the  English  party  was  sealed  by 
the  marriage  of  Angus  with  a  daughter  of 
the  lord  Maxwell;  but  the  same  day  was 
marked  by  an  event  which  had  a  far  more 
important  influence  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Cardinal  Beaton  had,  as 
|  we  have  already  seen,  been  committed  as  a 
1  prisoner  to  Blackness,  under  the  charge 


of  lord  Seton,  but  he  had  been  subse- 
quently permitted  to  change  this  prison 
for  his  own  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  which 
he  was  conducted  by  Seaton  with  a  feeble 
escort,  which  was  afterwards  ascribed  to 
a  design  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to 
facilitate  his  escape.  Lord  Seton  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Hamiltons,  but  he  was 
a  zealous,  even  a  bigoted  catholic,  and  it  is 
probably  to  him,  and  to  the  intervention  of 
Arran's  brother,  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  that 
we  are  to  attribute  the  event  which  soon 
followed.  On  the  10th  day  of  April,  to 
use  the  quaint  words  of  a  contemporary 
recorder  of  these  events,  "  the  cardinall  was 
releivit  out  of  captivitie,  and  to  pas  quhair 
he  pleisit,  and  gat  the  court  in  gyding." 

Nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  than 
the  state  of  things  at  this  moment  in  Scot- 
land, as  shown  in  the  dispatches  of  the 
English  ambassador.  In  a  letter  of  the 
8th  of  April,  Sadler  states  that  the  lords  of 
the  English  party  suspected  a  design  of 
the  cardinal  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  queen's  person, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  governor  pre- 
tended to  be  apprehensiv.e  of  an  invasion  on 
the  part  of  England.  The  ambassador, 
alarmed  at  these  indications  of  new  revolu- 
tions, repaired  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  who 
put  him  off  with  fair  assurances,  and 
finished  by  stating,  that  "he  wished  all 
things  might  come  to  good  pass."  Sadler 
took  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
governor's  professed  views  on  church  mat- 
ters. "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  took  occasion 
to  enter  some  discourse  with  him  of  the 
perplexed  state  of  this  realm  ;  how  he  stood 
himself  in  the  contempt  of  the  clergy  here, 
who,  with  their  adherents,  knowing  his 
affection  to  the  truth  of  God's  word,  would 
not  fail  to  take  their  time,  as  it  should 
serve  them,  to  devise  his  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. Wherefore,  I  advised  him  to  con- 
sider what  honour  had  been  offered  him 
by  the  king's  majesty,  [the  king  had  offered 
to  marry  the  pi'incess,  afterwards  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  Arran's  son],  whereby  he 
might  well  perceive  his  highness's  zeal  and 
affection  towards  him,  and  how  great -a  stay 
his  majesty  should  be  unto  him,  as  well 
in  the  maintenance  and  upholding  of  his 
authority  and  estate  of  this  government, 
as  also  in  the  execution  of  all  his  godly 
purposes,  both  to  bring  this  realm  to  due 
obedience,  and  in  the  advancement  of  God's 
glory,  in  setting  forth  of  his  true  word  and 
1  doctrine,  which  I  though  of  congruence 
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should  move  him  freely  and  frankly  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  king's  majesty  in  all  things, 
without  sticking  in  any  such  matter,  as 
they  which  percase  would  his  ruin,  shall 
or  may  persuade  him  to  stay  in,  the  rather 
to  hold  and  keep  him  from  the  king's 
majesty,  to  the  intent  they  might  the  better 
work  their  will  upon  him  hereafter  to  his 
overthrow  and  utter  destruction ;  which  1 
assured  him  they  would  do  as  their  time 
might  serve  them.  He  confessed  all  the 
same,  saying  it  was  true,  and  that  if  the 
king's  majesty  and  this  realm  were  once 
at  a  good  peace  and  unity,  they  would 
all  be  afraid  of  him,  where  now  both  divers 
lords  and  all  the  clergy  seem  to  be  at 
utterance  with  him  ;  wherefore  his  trust  is, 
that  the  king's  majesty  will  be  a  good 
lord  to  him ;  and  as  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  do  all  that  might  be  to  his 
satisfaction  with  honour  and  reason,  so  he 
trusted  the  king's  majesty  would  require 
nothing  but  that  he  and  the  estates  of 
the  realm  might  well  embrace,  wherein 
for  his  part  he  would  be  most  willing 
and  comfortable.  And  thus  we  discoursed 
of  those  things  generally;  wherein  I  did 
as  much  as  I  could  to  cause  him  smell 
the  danger  which  must  needs  ensue  to  him, 
if  he  should  relent  and  fall  from  the  devo- 
tion of  the  king's  majesty  to  the  other 
party,  which  himself  hath  told  me  be  of  the 
cast  of  Prance ;  assuring  him,  that  the 
bishops  and  clergy  being  of  that  party, 
knowing  his  disposition  and  opinion  in 
Christian  religion,  would,  when  he  thought 
himself  most  assured  among  them,  work  his 
destruction,  as  is  aforesaid.  He  confessed 
the  same,  and  has  promised  that  he  will 
in  all  things  show  and  declare  himself  most 
addicted  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  most 
willing  to  satisfy  all  his  lawful  desires,  not 
offending  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  this 
realm." 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Sadler 
had  another  interview  with  the  governor,  to 
press  further  the  matter  of  religious  reform 
and  the  offer  of  marriage  by  which  Henry 
hoped  to  flatter  Arran's  vanity  and  gain 
him  over  to  his  purposes.  In  a  dispatch  of 
the  ninth  of  April,  the  ambassador  says  to 
his  royal  master  :  "  Please  it  your  royal  ma- 
jesty to  understand  that  yesterday  I  received 
your  majesty's  letters  of  the  fourth  of  April, 
containing  the  special  points  which  your 
majesty's  pleasure  is  I  should  communicate 
with  the  governour  here,  in  such  sort  as  it 
is  expressed  in  your  highness's  said  letters. 
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The  first,  touching  the  setting  forth  of  the 
scripture;  the  second,  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  monks  and  friars,  with  abolition  of  the 
bishop   of  Rome's  usurped   authority;   am! 
the  third,  concerning  your  majesty's  deter- 
mination for  the  marriage  of  your  highness's 
daughter,  the  lady  Elizabeth,   to  the  said 
governour's  son.     In  which  three  points  I 
have  conferred  this  day  at  good  length  with 
the  said  governour,   according  to  the  very 
purport  and  contents  of  your  majesty's  said 
letters,  as  near  as  I  could,  and  in  such  order 
as  is  prescribed  unto  me  by  the  same.     In 
the  first  point,  I  find  him  in  such  terms  as 
your  majesty  would  have  him,  for  the  set- 
ting forth  of  the  scripture  ;  wherein  he  saith. 
he  hath  taken  such  direction  for  the  admon- 
ishing of  his  people  to  read  it  sincerely  and 
quietly  to  themselves  for  their  own  know- 
ledge, without  taking  upon  them  any  sinis- 
ter or  rash  interpretation  of  the  same,  as  by 
act  of  parliament  made  here  in  that  behalf, 
he  told  me,  is  fully  set  forth,  with  the  banish- 
ment of  all  other  English  books,  saving  the 
mere  scripture,  being  also  of  the  best  and 
truest  translation ;  and  when  your  majesty 
shall  have  perfected  such  books,  as  I  told  him 
your  highness  intended  to  set  forth  by  pub- 
lick    authority,    containing    such  a   certain 
doctrine,  as  is  maintainable   by  the   mere 
truth;  if  it  may  like  your  majesty  to  send 
him  the  same,  he  saith,  he  will  not  fail  to 
publish  it  here,  desiring,  with  all  his  heart, 
that  these  two  realms  may  concur,  not  only 
in  unity  of  the  true  understanding  of  God's 
words,   but  also  by  all  other  good  means,  to 
be  knit  and  assured  one  another  in  perfect 
amity.     To  the  second  point,  he  told  me 
that  he  desired  no  less  the  reformation  of 
the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  estate  of  monks  and  friars,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  usurp- 
ed authority,  than  your  majesty  doth;  but 
that,  saith  he,  will  be  an  hard  matter  to 
bring  to  pass ;  for  there  be  so  many  great 
men  here,  that  be  such  papists  and  phari- 
sees,  (as  he  called  them) ,  that  unless  the  sin 
of  covetice  bring  them  unto  it,  [that  is,  the 
desire  of  having  the  lands  of  the  abbeys,]  he 
kiioweth  no  other  mean  to  win  them  to  his 
purpose  in  that  behalf.     And  here  he  told 
me   that   he  thought  all   monasteries,  and 
houses  of  religion,    were  first   founded    to 
pray  for  the  souls  being  in  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory ;  '  and,'  quoth  he, '  if  there  be  no  pur- 
gatory   (as    I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion), 
these  fundations,'  quoth  he,  '  be  in  vain  and 
frustrate,  and  methinketh,'  quoth  he, '  it  is  a 
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good  ground  whereupon  to  proceed  to  the 
extirpation  of  these  sects  ye  speak  of,  of 
monks  and  friars,  and  to  convert  and  em- 
ploy the  same  to  such  better  uses,  as,  quoth 
he,  ye  have  declared  unto  me  on  the  king's 
behalf.  I  told  him  he  should  find  causes 
and  grounds  enough  to  proceed  thereunto, 
if  he  would  once  go  about  it.  Whereunto 
he  answered,  that  were  the  peace  once  con- 
cluded, and  all  things  well  established  be- 
twixt your  majesty  and  this  realm,  he  would 
as  well  in  that  as  in  all  other  things,  pro- 
ceed by  your  advice  and  counsel  afore  all 
other  princes  living.  Then  went  I  to  the 
third  point,  touching  the  marriage  to  be 
had  betwixt  your  majesty's  said  daughter 
and  the  governor's  son,  which  matter  I 
handled  with  him  as  seriously  as  my  poor 
wit  could  serve  me,  and  as  near  as  I  could, 
omitted  no  point  of  the  charge  which  your 
majesty  gave  me  in  that  part  by  your  said 
letters.  The  governor,  understanding  the 
great  honour  your  majesty  did  offer  unto 
him  in  that  behalf,  put  off  his  cap,  and  said, 
he  was  most  bound  of  all  men  unto  your 
majesty  in  that  it  pleased  the  same,  being  a 
prince  of  so  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
to  offer  such  alliance  and  marriage  with  so 
poor  a  man  as  he  is,  for  the  which  he  should 
bear  his  heart  and  service  to  your  majesty 
next  unto  his  sovereign  lady  during  his  life. 
He  confessed  both  what  honour  the  same 
should  be  unto  him,  and  what  advancement 
of  his  blood  in  the  reputation  of  the  world ; 
what  benefit,  honour,  and  surety,  it  should 
be  to  himself  and  all  his  posterity ;  and  also 
what  stay  and  assistance  he  might  thereby 
have  of  your  majesty,  as  well  in  the  quiet 
use  and  continuance  of  his  place,  office,  and 
authority  of  this  government  without  inter- 
ruption ;  as  also  in  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  all  his  good  purposes  tending  to  the 
setting  forth  of  God's  word,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  God's  glory,  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  hypocrisy,  and  the  usurped  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  yet  he  would  not 
confess,  nor  believeth,  that  any  such  com- 
bination should  be  contrived  against  him  by 
the  lords  and  bishops,  who  would  not  corne 
to  him  at  the  first,  as  is  comprised  in  your 
majesty's  said  letters ;  alledging  that  if  the 
peace  was  once  established,  he  could  and 
would  rule  them,  he  doubted  not,  at  his  own 
pleasure  and  devotion.  And  as  for  their 
parliament  matter,  he  said,  they  were  wholly 
and  solemnly  agreed  upon  by  all  the  states 
of  the  realm,  none  absent  but  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  being  himself  sick,  sent  his 
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procurator.  But,  touching  the  cardinal,  he 
said,  he  was  as  evil  served  in  that  matter  as 
ever  was  man;  for  he  had  committed  him  to 
the  keeping  of  the  lord  Seton,  who  standeth 
bound  in  his  life  and  inheritance  for  his  sure 
keeping.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  quoth  he, 
the  cardinal  is  master  of  his  own  house, 
where  he  is,  and  has  his  liberty  as  well  as 
you  or  I.  I  told  him  then  he  might  per- 
ceive your  majesty's  opinion  was  true,  in 
that  your  majesty  did  advertise  him,  that 
where  he  removed  the  cardinal  to  his  own 
house,  to  get  thereby  an  entry  into  the  cas- 
tle, it  was  the  next  way  to  lose  both  him  and 
the  said  castle ;  which  he  swore  was  true, 
and  that  the  lord  Seton,  whom  he  trusted 
chiefly,  had  deceived  him,  saying  that  he  had 
thereby  forfeited  both  his  life,  and  his  lands, 
if  he  list  to  put  him  to  that  extremity.  I 
asked  him  what  he  minded  to  do  in  that 
behalf?  He  told  me  he  was  at  his  wits'  end 
in  the  matter,  but  he  would  devise  with  the 
council  thereupon,  and  see  what  they  would 
determine." 

The  same  letter  details  a  conversation  with 
sir  George  Douglas,  who  had  visited  the 
cardinal  at  St.  Andrews,  and  infprmed  him 
that  he  was  kept  under  no  restraint ;  on  the 
10th  he  was  at  large.  The  cardinal  had 
commissioned  Douglas  to  assure  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  that  he  sought  before  all 
things  to  do  him  service.  It  was  the  policy 
at  this  moment  of  Beaton  and  his  party 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
ministers  against  the  Douglases  and  the 
earl  of  Arran,  and  they  seem  in  some  de- 
gree to  have  been  successful.  "  Since  my 
last  writing  to  your  majesty,"  Sadler  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  the  cardinal  sent  a  chaplain 
of  his  unto  me,  with  the  self-same  message 
and  tale  that  he  told  to  the  said  sir  George 
Douglas,  as  is  before  expressed ;  and  offered 
unto  me  all  the  gratuity  and  pleasure  he 
could,  with  commendation  of  his  service 
unto  your  majesty.  Whereunto  I  answered, 
that  forasmuch  as  I  knew  not  in  what  case 
he  stood,  hearing  tell  that  he  was  committed 
upon  sundry  great  crimes,  it  became  me  not, 
nor  I  would  not  require  any  gratuity  or 
pleasure  at  his  hand;  but  if  he  were  his 
own  man,  and  in  such  case  as  I  might  law- 
fully commune  or  treat  with  him,  I  would 
be  the  rather  glad  to  use  his  advice,  if  I 
thought  he  would  play  the  part  of  a  good 
minister,  for  the  good  perfection  of  such 
things  as  might  tend  to  the  benefit  and 
wealth  of  both  these  realms.  The  said 
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chaplain  told  me  then,  that  his  master  the 
cardinal  bade  him  say  unto  me,  that  where 
he  understood  your  majesty  was  informed 
how  that  he  should  have  been  the  impedi- 
ment and  let  that  the  late  king  of  Scots 
came  not  to  your  majesty,  he  was  able  to 
prove  that  he  was  unjustly  reported  to  your 
highness  in  that  part ;  and  whatsoever  infor- 
mation was  made  unto  your  majesty,  he  had 
always  as  great  a  regard  and  desire  to  the 
increase  of  amity  betwixt  these  two  realms 
as  any  man  living,  wherein,  when  it  shall  be 
his  chance  to  speak  with  your  majesty,  he 
shall  declare  himself  by  pregnant  reasons. 
And  also,  since  the  dispatch  of  my  said 
last  letters,  there  hath  been  with  me  the 
lord  Fleming  ;*  who,  in  discoursing  with 
me  of  the  state  and  success  of  his  promise 
amongst  others  made  unto  your  majesty, 
told  me,  that  if  your  highness  had  not  all 
your  desire  and  purpose,  the  Douglases 
were  most  to  blame  therefor ;  for  they  had 
established  a  governor  here  most  unmeet 
to  bear  the  name  and  occupy  the  place  of 
such  an  office  and  estate,  whom  they  only 
did  support,  and  with  whom  also  they  might 
do  what  they  would,  and  specially  sir  George 
Douglas;  so  as  if  they  did  not  work  with 
him  all  your  majesty's  aifairs  in  such  sort  as 
they  promised,  your  great  liberality  bestowed 
upon  them  was  evil  employed.  And  he 
said,  if  sir  George  Douglas  had  not  taken 
upon  him  to  work  all  things,  as  he  did,  after 
his  own  phantasy  and  appetite,  your  majesty 
might  have  had  your  whole  purpose  ere  this 
time.  I  understand  there  is  some  discussion 
betwixt  them  and  the  said  lord  Fleming,  for 
an  office  of  sheriffship  here  within  this  realm, 
and  that  percase  moved  him  to  speak  the 
more  against  them.  Nevertheless  I  heard 
him  quietly ;  and  then  began  he  to  dispraise 
the  said  governor,  saying  that  he  was  the 
greatest  dissembler  and  the  most  inconstant 
man  in  the  world;  and  therefore  for  his 
part  he  meddled  not  with  him,  nor  came 
not  to  him,  who,  he  thought,  minded  no- 
thing less  than  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  here  to  my  lord  prince's  grace;  as- 
suring me  that,  after  he  came  from  your 
majesty,  the  said  governor  said  unto  him 
that  he  would  rather  take  the  said  young 
queen  and  carry  her  with  him  into  the  isles, 
and  go  dwell  there,  than  he  would  consent 
to  marry  her  into  England.  Whereuuto,  he 

•  Lord  Fleming  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 

Solway  Moss,  and  was  liberated  with  the  other  lords 

on   his   promise  of  supporting   Henry's   demands; 

for  a  while  he  held  his  promise,  and  was  trusted, 
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said,  he  answered,  that  if  he  so  did,  your 
majesty,  for  the  value  of  ten  pounds  Scots, 
could  have  one  of  the  Irish  ketherns  there 
to  bring  you  his  head.  And  further  he  told 
me  that,  unless  your  majesty  had  the  child 
delivered  into  your  hands,  which  would  not 
here  be  granted,  or  else  sufficient  pledges 
for  the  performance  of  the  marriage,  he 
thought  assuredly  the  same  should  never 
take  effect.  And  as  for  pledges,  he  said,  if 
the  governor  were  well  content  and  minded 
to  grant  the  same,  it  lieth  not  in  his  power 
to  perform  it  with  good  pledges;  for  he 
should  never  get  a  nobleman  in  the  realm 
that  would  lay  pledge  in  England  for  the 
matter.  Finally  he  told  me  that  he  came 
even  then  from  the  queen  dowager,  who 
bade  him  make  her  recommendations  unto 
me,  and  therewith  to  tell  me  that  the  go- 
vernor had  been  with  her  since  my  last 
being  with  her  there,  and  had  demanded  of 
her  whether  your  majesty  did  make  unto 
her  any  offer  of  marriage,  and  whether  she 
intended  to  go  dwell  in  England.  Where- 
unto  she  answered,  that  if  your  majesty, 
being  one  of  the  noblest  princes  of  the 
greatest  reputation  this  day  in  the  world, 
should  mind  or  offer  unto  her  such  honour, 
she  could  not  but  account  herself  most 
bound  to  your  highness  for  the  same.  And 
the  governor  said  again,  that  your  majesty 
dissembled  altogether  with  her  in  whatsoever 
I  said  unto  her  on  your  behalf;  and  that 
whatsoever  she  said  or  signified  unto  your 
majesty,  your  grace  did  again  advertise  him 
of  the  same.  This  the  lord  Fleming  told 
me  from  the  queen ;  whom  he  saith  your 
majesty  shall  find  a  true  and  plain  gentle- 
woman in  all  her  proceedings,  and  singularly 
well  affected  to  all  your  majesty's  desires. 
Finally,  he  told  me  that  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  my  lord  privy  seal,  whereby  he  had 
declared  some  part  of  his  mind ;  and  shortly, 
he  told  me,  he  would  afore  his  day  go  to  his 
entry,  and  repair  unto  your  majesty  for  the 
further  declaration  of  his  mind;  and  for 
his  part  he  was  fully  determined  to  serve 
your  majesty  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power, 
according  to  his  promise,  as  (if  these  matters 
proceeded  to  force)  your  highness  should 
well  perceive.  Thus  I  write  unto  your  royal 
majesty  every  man's  tale  in  such  sort  as  I 
hear  them ;  whereby  your  grace  may  per- 
ceive the  perplexed  state  of  those  things  and 

but  he  was  at  this  moment  deserting  the  English 
party  to  join  that  of  the  cardinal,  a  circumstance 
which  will  explain  the  tone  of  his  conversation  on 
the  present  occasion. 
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affairs  here,  and  thereupon  judge  the  better 
by  your  more  excellent  wisdom,  what  is 
most  expedient  to  be  done  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  most  noble  and  virtuous 
desires." 

The  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  the  cardinal  escaped ; 
and  Sadler  no  sooner  heard  of  this  new 
intrigue  than  he  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  governor  to  hear  his  explanations  re- 
lating to  it.  Arran  threw  the  blame  upon 
the  lord  Seton,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  ambassador,  "seemed  to  be  much 
moved  with  the  matter ;"  upon  which  Sadler 
inquired  what  steps  he  proposed  to  take 
to  protect  himself  against  this  powerful 
antagonist.  "'But  now,'  quoth  I,  'since 
the  cardinal  is  at  his  liberty,  what  intend 
you  to  do  in  that  matter  ?'  '  Marry,'  quoth 
he,  '  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  the  council, 
sent  my  brother,  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  unto 
him,  to  look  if  he  can  induce  him  to  come 
hither ;  and,'  quoth  he,  '  since  he  had  his 
liberty,  he  said  he  would  serve  me,  and  that, 
leaving  utterly  the  cast  of  France,  he  would 
be  wholly  as  I  am,'  quoth  he,  '  given  to  the 
cast  of  England;  which  if  he  will  do,  the 
rather  I  shall  be  content  to  extend  favour 
and  mercy  unto  him.  But,'  quoth  he,  '  I 
think  verily  he  will  not  come  to  me,  fearing 
lest  I  should  eftsoons  lay  hand  on  him. 
And  it  is  told  me,'  quoth  he,  '  that  he  will 
go  further  northwards,  to  Arbroath,  among 
his  friends,  where  he  thinketh,'  quoth  he, 
'to  be  in  surety;  but  by  God's  blood,' 
quoth  he,  'if  he  do  so,  I  will  follow  and 
pursue  him  so  near,  that  I  will  either  have 
him  into  my  hands  again,  or  else,'  quoth 
he,  'I  will  die  upon  him.'  'And,  sir,' 
quoth  I,  'do  ye  intend,  in  case  he  come 
hither,  to  remit  him  ?'  '  I  pray  you,'  quoth 
he,  'what  is  your  advice  in  that  part?' 
'  My  lord,'  quoth  I,  '  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  advice ;  but  if  it  may  please  you  to 
tell  me  what  ye  have  to  charge  him  withal, 
and  for  what  cause  he  was  apprehended, 
I  will  tell  you,'  quoth  I,  '  mine  opinion.' 
'Marry,'  quoth  he,  '  the  principal  matter 
whereupon  he  was  taken,  was  upon  know- 
ledge that  we  had  by  a  letter  from  my  lord 
warden,  my  lord  Lysle,'  quoth  he,  '  that 
the  cardinal  had  procured  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  come  hither  with  an  army  to 
subdue  this  realm,  and  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same ;  whereof  now,'  quoth  he, 
'we  have  no  proof,  nor  we  perceive  not,' 
quoth  he,  '  that  the  same  was  true.  Never- 
theless,' quoth  he,  '  we  have  other  matters 


to  charge  him  with  ;  for  he  did  counter- 
feit,' quoth  he,  '  the  late  king's  testament ; 
and  when  the  king  was  even  almost  dead,' 
quoth  he,  '  he  took  his  hand  in  his,  and 
so  caused  him  to  subscribe  a  blank  paper ; 
and  besides  that,'  quoth  he,  '  since  he  was 
prisoner,  he  hath  given  special  and  secret 
command  to  his  men  to  keep  his  hold 
and  castle  of  St.  Andrews  against  us ; 
which,'  quoth  he,  '  is  a  plain  disobedience 
and  rebellion.'  I  engrieved  [exasperated] 
these  crimes  as  much  as  I  could,  and  told 
him  that  I  heard  say,  he  had  forgiven 
and  pardoned  the  cardinal  of  that  crime 
in  forging  of  the  king's  testament,  as  indeed 
communing  yesterday  with  the  lord  Somer- 
ville  in  that  matter,  he  told  me  it  was  so ; 
nevertheless,  the  governor  assured  me, 
that  he  never  gave  the  cardinal  remission 
for  the  same.  Whereupon  I  told  him,  that 
my  poor  opinion  was,  though  the  cardinal 
come  hither  at  his  sending  for,  he  should 
never  admit  him  to  his  presence,  nor  yet  so 
hastily  remit  his  offences,  which  being  so 
great,  he  could  not,  with  his  honour,  pardon 
in  such  sort,  specially  considering  the  said 
cardinal  had  so  heaped  one  fault  upon 
another,  as  besides  his  great  crimes  which 
he  was  committed  upon,  he  had,  as  it  were, 
by  a  mean  broken  prison ;  wherefore,  if  he 
should  thereupon  clearly  release  him,  it 
should  not  only  much  impair  his  estima- 
tion, but  also  be  a  great  courage  to  all 
offenders  to  double  their  offences,  thinking 
thereby  the  rather  to  obtain  remission  and 
pardon.  Wherefore,  I  said  it  was  best, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  that  if  the  cardinal 
come  hither,  he  should  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  some  noblemen  here  in  the 
town,  and  not  go  abroad,  nor  come  in 
the  governor's  presence,  nor  yet  be  restored 
to  liberty,  until  he  had  your  majesty's  ad- 
vice in  the  same,  which  I  said  I  doubted  not 
should  be  shortly.  '  And  seeing,'  quoth  I, 
'  you  ask  mine  advice,  I  have  now  told  you 
the  same.'  Whereupon  he  paused  a  little, 
and  said  he  thought  it  not  amiss,  and  would 
devise  farther  in  that  behalf  with  the 
council,  praying  me,  in  the  mean  season,  to 
advertise  your  majesty  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  to  make  his  declaration  in  the  same. 
And  then  leaving  that  matter,  he  told  me, 
that  he  had  communed  with  his  secret 
friends,  touching  the  marriage  betwixt  your 
majesty's  daughter  and  his  son;  and  they 
not  only  thought  him,  as  he  also  thought 
himself,  most  bounded  unto  your  majesty 
for  the  great  honour  was  offered  unto  him 
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in  that  behalf,  but  also  had  determined,  that 
it  was  an  overture  most  meet  and  requisite 
for  him  most  willingly  to  accept  and  em- 
brace. 'And/  quoth  he,  'I  am  bound  to 
creep  on  my  knees  to  do  his  majesty  service, 
for  his  great  clemency  and  goodness  ex- 
tended towards  me  therein.  Wherefore,' 
quoth  he,  'forasmuch  as  I  remember  well 
you  told  me,  that  the  king's  majesty,  in  case 
I  should  go  through  with  him  in  all  other 
matters,  had  resolved  upon  this  marriage,  if 
I  should  desire  the  same;  therefore  it  is 
meet/  quoth  he,  '  that  I  should  desire  it ; 
so  when  all  those  other  matters  be  concluded, 
or  at  a  good  point,  which/  quoth  he,  '  there 
is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  easily  agree  upon, 
unless  the  king's  majesty  go  about  to  take 
away  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  this  realm ; 
and  to  bring  the  same  to  his  obedience  and 
subjection ;  I  shall  then,'  quoth  he,  '  send 
to  his  majesty  to  desire  the  said  marriage 
for  my  son.'  Here  I  repeated  unto  him 
the  great  honour  and  manifold  commodities 
that  should  grow  unto  him  by  the  same,  in 
such  sort  as  I  was  instructed  by  your  ma- 
jesty's last  letters,  which  he  affirmed.  And 
ever  according  to  the  contents  of  your  high- 
ness's  said  letters,  I  bound  upon  him  for 
the  sending  of  his  son,  in  case  this  marriage 
should  take  effect,  to  be  nourished  and  edu- 
cated in  your  majesty's  court ;  wherein  I 
found  him  most  willing  and  conformable. 
In  this  discourse,  also  he  told  me,  that  if 
the  peace  were  concluded,  he  would  not  be 
long  from  your  majesty.  And  again,  he 
prayed  me,  to  write  immediately  unto  your 
majesty,  both  for  his  declaration  in  the 
cardinal's  liberty,  and  also  on  his  behalf, 
most  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  the 
great  honour  and  advancement  minded  to- 
wards him  by  your  highness,  for  the  which 
your  majesty  should  be  assumed  of  his  heart 
and  service  for  ever,  which,  I  assure  your 
majesty,  he  spake  as  heartily,  and  with 
greater  affection  in  appearance,  than  I  can 
devise  to  express  it.  I  promised  him  then, 
that  I  would  forthwith  write  unto  your  ma- 
jesty according  to  his  desire,  and  so  departed 
from  him." 

Soon  after  this  conversation  the  earl  of 
Arran  began  to  show  a  leaning  towards  the 
party  of  the  cardinal,  and  he  was  certainly 
urged  to  it  by  the  violence  with  which  king 
Henry  pressed  his  unreasonable  demands. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  Sadler  had  a  long 
interview  with  sir  George  Douglas,  and 
afterwards  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Cassillis,  who  spoke  without  hesi- 
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tation  of  the  governor's  backslidings,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who,  they  said,  since 
his  return  from  France,  had  so  ruled  and 
counselled  him,  that  whatever  he  professed 
to  them  one  day,  he  changed  his  mind 
before  the  morrow ;  and  the  abbot  was 
stated  to  be  a  devoted  partizan  of  France 
and  the  cardinal.  "And  this  evening," 
continues  Sadler,  "  came  to  me  the  said 
earl  of  Glencairn,  who  showed  me  that  the 
governor  was  much  altered,  and  utterly 
determined  to  abide  the  extremity  of  the 
war,  rather  than  condescend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  majesty's  desires,  in  such 
sort  as  is  contained  in  the  schedule  delivered 
to  their  ambassadors,  which  they  have  sent 
hither.  And  also  a  great  number  of  the 
council  being  now  here  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  none  standing  with  your  majesty's 
desires  but  your  majesty's  prisoners,  and 
such  as  they  have  drawn  to  their  devotion, 
as  the  earl  Marshal  and  the  lord  Ruthven. 
And  as  for  sir  George  Douglas,  he  hath  no 
voice  in  council ;  so  as  when  all  the  lords 
and  bishops  shall  assemble,  unto  which  time 
they  have  put  off  the  further  consultation 
of  this  matter,  that  is  to  say,  till  Sunday  or 
Monday  next,  the  said  earl  of  Glencairn 
assureth  me,  there  will  be  six  voices  against 
your  majesty  to  their  one.  Wherefore,  he 
saith,  if  your  majesty  be  resolved  to  stand 
upon  those  points,  it  shall  be  requisite  to 
prepare  your  force  and  army,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  in  time  to  declare  your  high 
pleasure  how  your  majesty  will  resolve  for 
them  which  be  here  your  prisoners ;  whether 
they  shall  make  them  ready  to  enter  at 
their  day  into  England,  or  remain  here 
together  to  put  themselves  in  force,  able  to 
keep  a  party  in  this  country  till  your  majes- 
ty's army  come  to  them;  and  what  shall 
be  your  majesty's  pleasure  in  that  part, 
they  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  same  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  power.  I  told  him 
it  should  be  most  requisite  for  them  in  time 
to  look  to  the  surety  of  the  person  of  the 
young  queen,  and  to  get  her  into  their  hands 
if  it  was  possible.  And  he  said  the  gov- 
ernor would  nowise  remove  her  now  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  they  would  have 
sure  regard  that  he  should  not  take  her 
away  to  any  other  place  without  resistance 
to  their  possibility,  and  will  do  what  they 
can  to  be  sure  of  her.  Besides  that,  I  told 
him  it  were  more  than  necessary  for  them 
to  get  some  of  the  strongholds  into  their 
hands,  according  to  your  majesty's  former 
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advice.  Whereunto  he  answered,  that 
your  majesty  should  be  sure  of  Tantallon, 
and  such  other  strongholds  as  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord  Maxwell ;  the  rest,  he 
said,  were  hard  to  come  by,  but  believed 
they  should  be  able  to  keep  and  hold  this 
town  (Edinburgh)  maugre  the  governor  and 
all  his  partakers,  and  trusted  also  to  keep 
him  here  with  them,  either  with  or  against 
his  will,  while  your  majesty's  army  should 
arrive;  praying  me  to  advertise  your  ma- 
jesty with  all  speed  thereof,  to  the  intent 
they  may  the  sooner  know  what  your  gra- 
cious pleasure  is  to  have  them  do ;  for  the 
execution  whereof  they  will  put  themselves 
in  readiness  accordingly.  I  said  it  was 
much  to  my  marvel  why  the  governor,  or 
any  good  Scotsman,  should  refuse  your  ma- 
jesty's said  desires,  considering  they  were 
so  reasonable  and  so  beneficial  for  them, 
and  prayed  him  to  tell  me  upon  what  point 
they  stuck  so  fast.  He  answered  that  in 
nowise  would  they  agree  to  the  delivery  of 
the  child  within  two  years.  I  asked  him, 
what  time  they  would  require  for  her  de- 
livery? He  said  they  would  have  her  eleven 
years  old  first ;  but  in  that  point,  for  the 
certain  time,  they  were  not  yet  resolved, 
but  had  put  it  off  to  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  council ;  and  for  pledges,  he  thought 
they  would  come  to  it  hardly.  And  like- 
wise for  the  perpetual  peace,  he  trusted  that 
a  great  many  would  be  of  their  opinion  to 
grant  it  in  such  part  as  your  majesty  re- 
quired it ;  but  for  the  delivery  of  the  child 
within  two  years,  he  saw  perfectly  they 
would  never  grant  it.  And  also  the  governor, 
he  saith,  doth  much  mislike  the  appointment 
by  your  majesty  of  his  government,  with 
such  conditions  and  qualifications  as  in  the 
said  schedule  is  expressed,  which  he  will  in 
nowise  accept.  These  things,  he  saith,  they 
stick  upon,  which,  for  his  part,  he  thinketh 
nevertheless  reasonable,  and  saith,  he  told 
so  the  governor,  advising  him  to  look  well 
upon,  them,  and  to  bear  off  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  follow  the  refusal  of 
the  same.  And  also  he  saith,  he  told  the 
said  governor  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the 
war,  if  he  should  not  herein  apply  to  reason, 
which  it  should  be  more  than  necessary  for 
him  to  consider  and  foresee  how  they  might 
be  able  to  resist  it;  which,  if  he  weighed 
well,  he  should  soon  perceive  a  great  lack 
and  diffurniture.  Whereunto  he  saith,  the 
governor  answered  quickly,  that  this  realm 
had  defended  itself  hitherto,  and  God  would 
help  them  in  their  right ;  and  as  for  him, 


he  told  him  he  spoke  only  for  his  own  part, 
and  such  as  were  your  majesty's  prisoners, 
which,  though  they  were  all  tied  in  fetters 
in  England,  he  should  nevertheless  cause 
their  friends  and  kinsmen  to  serve  in  their 
places.  And  the  earl  of  Glencairn  saith, 
lie  told  him  plainly  again,  that  if  they  were 
all  tied  in  fetters  in  England,  he  might  be 
sure,  that  never  a  friend  nor  kinsman  of 
theirs  would  serve  him  till  they  were  loose ; 
and  that  he  spake  not  so  much  for  his  own 
part,  because  he  was  your  majesty's  prisoner, 
but  of  his  very  duty  and  special  zeal  he  hath 
to  the  preservation  of  the  young  queen  and 
benefit  of  this  realm ;  which,  he  telleth  me, 
that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  your  majesty's 
servants  and  friends  here  will  make  their 
quarrel,  and  stand  fast  to  your  majesty  in 
the  same,  according  to  their  promise,  if  this 
matter  grow  to  such  extremity,  as  is  now 
very  like." 

On  the  20th,  Sadler  wrote  again  to  the 
English  king — "  Please  it  your  royal  ma- 
jesty to  understand,  that  this  day  I  have 
had  access  to  the  governor,  and  at  our 
meeting  I  told  him,  that  I  understood  he 
had  received  letters  from  his  ambassadors, 
by  the  which,  I  doubted  not,  he  did  well 
perceive  how  reasonably  and  plainly  your 
majesty  proceeded,  and  how  much  your  high- 
ness tendered  the  surety  and  preservation  of 
your  pronepte  (great  niece,)  and  the  universal 
benefit  of  this  realm ;  trusting  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  show  himself  again  in  such 
terms  towards  your  majesty,  and  so  con- 
formable in  that  behalf,  as  it  should  not 
appear  to  the  world  that  he  alone  neglected 
the  opportunity  and  occasion  offered  of  God, 
and  by  your  majesty  embraced,  for  the  con- 
junction of  both  these  realms  in  perfect 
unity  and  perpetual  peace.  He  wished  that 
your  majesty  would  proceed  reasonably, 
for  he  thought  your  demands  very  sharp, 
and  such  as  he  was  sure  the  states  of  the 
realm  would  not  agree  unto;  and,  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  be  induced  nor  persuaded 
to  condescend  unto  the  same.  I  told  him, 
that  I  had  received  letters  from  your  ma- 
jesty, by  the  which  I  could  not  perceive  but 
that  your  desires  were  such  as  no  man  of 
reason  could  judge  unreasonable,  to  the 
intent  I  might  (if  it  would  be)  satisfy  him 
with  reason.  He  said,  first,  your  majesty 
would  have  the  child  delivered  and  brought 
into  your  realm  within  two  years,  and 
pledges  in  the  mean  season  for  the  same, 
which  he  thought  to  be  against  all  reason ; 
for  having  her  in  England,  if  it  should  please 
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God  to  call  the  prince  to  his  mercy,  he  said 
your  majesty  might  marry  her  to  whom  it 
pleased  you  within  your  own  realm,  against 
the  will  and  consent  of  this  realm  ;  besides 
other  inconveniences,  which  might  grow  of 
her  being  out  of  her  own  realm.  Secondly, 
he  said,  your  majesty  would  have  them 
friends  to  friends,  and  enemies  to  enemies, 
by  mean  whereof  they  should  lose  their  old 
friends,  as  France  and  Denmark.  But,  to 
the  third  part,  which,  he  said,  touched  him- 
self, for  the  place  of  governor  here,  he  passed 
not  hereupon;  for  he  regarded  not  so  much 
the  authority  of  the  place,  as  he  tendered 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign  lady,  and  the 
wealth  and  benefit  of  the  realm." 

The  ambassador  had  an  interview  the 
same  day  with  the  lords  of  the  English 
party,  who  spoke  with  confidence  of  the 
success  which  must  attend  the  king's  arms, 
in  case  of  an  invasion,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  co-operate  with  his  army  to  their 
utmost  power.  On  the  22nd  of  April  sir 
George  Douglas  visited  him,  and  gave  him 
fuller  assurance  that  the  governor  was  pre- 
paring to  unite  himself  with  the  cardinal, 
who  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Lennox, 
Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Moray,  and  all 
the  clergy,  "  Then,"  says  Sadler,  "  we 
began  somewhat  to  discourse  of  the  estate 
of  these  affairs,  wherein  he  told  me  that 
he  had  laboured  all  this  while  to  bring  all 
things  to  good  pass  in  quiet  and  peaceable 
manner ;  but  seeing  it  will  not  be,  whereof 
he  is  most  sorry,  he  will  serve  your  majesty 
like  a  true  gentleman,  according  to  his 
bounden  duty,  in  so  much  as  if  your  ma- 
jesty will  extend  your  force,  sending  your 
royal  army,  and  stick  to  your  poor  ser- 
vants and  friends  here,  which  else  shall 
be  undone,  he  doubteth  not  but  his  bro- 
ther and  he,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and 
Cassilis,  and  the  lord  Maxwell,  with  their 
friends,  shall  deliver  into  your  majesty's 
hands  all  the  country  on  this  side  of  the 
water  of  Forth  this  summer.  In  which 
case,  he  said,  your  majesty  must  preserve 
and  defend  the  country  from  burning  and 
spoiling,  and  come  in  as  a  conqueror, 
making  proclamations  to  defend  all  such  as 
will  submit  themselves ;  whereby  your  ma- 
jesty, he  saith,  shall  not  only  win  the  peo- 
ple's hearts  by  preserving  them  from  spoil, 
but  also  have  the  better  commodity  of 
victuals  for  such  garrisons  as  must  remain 
here  in  the  winter,  for  the  guard  of  such 
conquest  as  your  majesty  shall  make  this 
summer.  And  here,  he  said,  he  trusted 
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to  have  occasion  to  repair  now  to  your 
majesty,  for  in  this  assembly  they  would 
determine  to  make  an  answer  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  if  it  be  such  as  may  be  acceptable, 
he  will  go  most  gladly ;  if  not,  yet  if  they 
will  have  him  go,  he  will  not  refuse  it, 
because  he  may  thereby  have  the  com- 
modity to  declare  unto  your  majesty  the 
estate  of  all  this  country,  with  his  poor 
mind  and  opinion  how  your  majesty  shall 
provide  for  the  conquest  of  the  same. 
Whereof,  I  told  him,  I  would  advertise 
your  majesty,  and  then  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  thought  not  that  the  governor 
would  grow  to  any  reasonable  point  in  the 
satisfaction  of  your  majesty's  demands. 
Whereunto  he  answered  me,  that  the  go- 
vernor was  so  far  gone,  so  fickle  and  in- 
constant, that  he  durst  promise  nothing  of 
him,  for  now  revolting  to  the  other  party, 
which  be  all  French,  he  will  surely  be  of 
the  same  cast,  and  then  undoubtedly  will 
agree  to  nothing  that  may  be  against 
France.  Again,  he  saith  they  will  not 
surely  agree  to  the  deliverance  of  the  child 
till  she  be  of  lawful  age.  And  as  for 
pledges  in  the  mean  season,  he  is  in  great 
doubt  that  the  same  will  be  granted,  for 
he  thinkcth  that  such  pledges  as  were  meet 
to  be  accepted  of  your  majesty,  will  not 
lye  out  of  the  realm  for  any  such  purpose ; 
so  that  he  is  far  out  of  hope  that  your 
majesty  shall  be  answered  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. The  abbot  of  Paisley,  he  saith,  hath 
been  the  only  cause  of  the  governor's 
alteration,  which  abbot  is  all  for  France, 
and  the  cardinal's  great  friend ;  and,  since 
his  coming  home,  the  governor  hath  been 
altogether  ruled  by  him." 

On  the  26th  of  April,  after  an  interview 
with  the  governor,  Sadler  wrote  again  to 
the  king,  and  in  the  course  of  his  despatch 
he  says  : — "  I  bear  them  (the  lords  of  the 
English  party)  still  in  hand,  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  not  relent  in  any  part  of  your 
desires,  the  same  being  so  reasonable  as 
they  ought  not  to  be  refused  here.  In 
which  case,  they  say,  your  majesty  must 
then  win  the  same  by  force,  for  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  granted ;  and  if  it  come  to 
the  point,  they  will  serve  your  majesty  as 
they  have  promised.  But  here  they  com- 
plained much  of  the  lack  of  silver  to  bear 
their  charges  withal,  saying  that  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  companies  as  they  keep 
here  about  them,  is  so  chargeable  to  them, 
as  without  your  majesty's  help,  they  be 
not  able  to  sustain  it;  and  yet,  say  they, 
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if  they  had  not  had  such  force  and  strength 
here  with  them,  as  whereby  they  might  be 
able  to  be  too  strong  a  party  for  the  other 
side,  it  was  very  like  that  the  governor 
would  have  left  them,  and  also  percase 
would  have  devised  to  have  betrapped  some 
of  them.  I  told  them  they  might  be  sure 
their  service  could  not  be  lost,  for  your 
majesty  was  a  prince  of  such  honour,  as 
both  could  and  would  consider  every  man's 
service,  and  reward  the  same  accordingly; 
which  he  confessed.  And  the  lord  Max- 
well told  me  apart,  that  indeed  he  lacked 
silver,  and  had  no  way  of  relief  but  to  your 
majesty,  which  he  prayed  me  to  signify 
unto  the  same.  I  asked  him  what  would 
relieve  him,  and  he  said  three  hundred 
pounds;  for  the  which,  he  said,  as  your 
majesty  seemed,  when  he  was  with  your 
grace,  to  have  him  in  more  trust  and  credit 
than  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  prisoners, 
so  he  trusted  to  do  you  as  good  service  as 
any  of  them,  and  amongst  them  they  will 
do  you  such  service  as,  if  the  war  succeed, 
ye  shall  make  an  easy  conquest  of  this 
realm ;  as  for  his  part,  he  shall  deliver  unto 
your  hands,  at  the  entry  of  your  army,  the 
keys  of  the  same  on  the  west  marches, 
being  all  the  strongholds  there  in  his 
custody.  I  offered  him  presently  to  write 
to  my  lord  of  Suffolk  for  a  hundred  pounds 
for  him,  if  he  would ;  but  he  said  he  would 
stay  till  he  heard  again  from  your  majesty 
in  that  behalf.  Also  the  earl  of  Glencairn 
and  the  said  lord  Maxwell  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  had  answer  from  your  majesty  for 
the  changing  of  their  pledges  ?  saying  they 
had  a  marvellous  great  lack  of  their  eldest 
sons.  I  told  them  I  had  no  word  thereof, 
and  then  the  lord  Maxwell  swore  a  great 
oath,  that  he  thought  your  majesty  had 
them  in  some  suspicion;  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  they  would  be  true  men  to  your  ma- 
jesty. The  earl  of  Glencairn  prayed  me 
to  write  to  your  majesty,  and  to  beseech 
the  same  for  the  passion  of  God,  to  encou- 
rage them  so  much  as  to  give  them  trust, 
for  they  were  already  commonly  hated  here 
for  your  majesty's  sake,  and  throughout 
the  realm  called  the  English  lords,  and 
such  ballads  and  songs  made  of  them,  how 
the  English  angels  had  corrupted  them,  as 
have  not  been  heard ;  so  as  they  have  al- 
most lost  the  hearts  of  the  common  people 
of  this  realm,  and  be  also  suspected  of  the 
governor  and  nobility  of  the  same;  and 
if  your  majesty  should  also  mistrust  them, 
they  were  in  a  hard  case.  Wherefore, 


seeing  they  were  minded,  as  indeed  they 
would  serve  your  majesty  with  their  bodies, 
goods,  and  all  their  power,  according  to 
their  bond  and  promise,  from  which  they 
will  never  vary  nor  digress,  they  beseech 
your  majesty  to  give  them  trust  and 
credit,  which,  if  they  may  perceive,  shall  be 
most  to  their  comfort;  wherein  I  did  as 
much  as  I  could  to  satisfy  them,  and  to  say 
my  poor  opinion  of  them  to  your  majesty ; 
surely,  if  men  be  trusted  by  their  words  and 
promises,  by  constant  asseverations  and 
oaths,  they  will  show  and  prove  themselves 
true  gentlemen  to  your  majesty;  for  it  is 
not  possible  for  men  to  declare  themselves 
in  appearance  more  earnest,  nor  better  de- 
termined in  that  part  than  they  do ;  though 
they  labour  nevertheless  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  majesty  in  quiet  manner,  if  by  any 
good  means  it  may  be  brought  to  pass; 
and  I  see  not  but  the  earls  of  Angus,  of 
Glencairn,  and  Cassilis,  the  lords  Maxwell 
and  Somerville,  and  sir  George  Douglas,  do 
adhere  firmly  together,  and  draw  all  by  one 
line,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  great  band  of 
gentlemen,  and  other  their  friends,  tenants, 
and  servants,  belonging  unto  them,  in  a 
manner  the  whole  strength  of  this  country 
on  this  side  the  water  of  Forth." 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on 
in  Scotland,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  had  proceeded  to  England, 
and  had  been  received  by  king  Henry. 
In  their  first  audience,  on  Wednesday,  the 
llth  of  April,  a.nd  in  a  discourse  with  the 
privy  council  next  day,  they  stated  the 
views  of  their  government  with  regard  to 
the  questions  then  at  issue.  After  intro- 
ducing the  marriage  and  the  peace  as  things 
sought  by  England,  they  proceeded  to  state 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Scottish  par- 
liament would  agree  to  them.  They  in- 
sisted "  that  their  queen  should  not  depart 
out  of  her  realm  till  she  were  of  full  age  to 
consummate  her  matrimony;"  they  agreed 
that  Henry  should  appoint  two  English 
knights  and  two  English  ladies  to  be  about 
her  person ;  "  adding  hereunto,"  to  use  the 
words  in  which  the  king  himself  relates 
these  proceedings,  "  that  they  would  have 
the  governor  that  is  now,  to  be  governor 
of  that  realm  during  her  minority,  and 
also  after  for  term  of  his  life,  and  that  they 
would  have  a  governor  of  the  birth  of  that 
realm  ever  after  at  their  own  election,  with 
the  free  use  of  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
and  also  the  chief  holds  of  Scotland  not 
be  delivered  till  she  had  issue  by  our  son." 
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With,  respect  to  peace,  they  were  era- 
powered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  to  make  no  exception 
with  regard  to  France,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  renounce  the  existing  league 
with  that  country,  and  "  become  friend  to 
friend,  and  enemy  to  enemy."  Next  day 
the  ambassadors  were  again  called  before 
the  privy  council,  and  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  king's  final  determina- 
tion. He  no  longer  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  princess,  but  he  de- 
manded pledges  for  the  marriage  and  for 
the  peace,  and  that  he  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  persons,  whether  Scotch 
or  English,  who  were  to  have  charge  of 
her  person.  He  agreed  that  the  earl  of 
Arran  should  retain  the  government,  and 
that  their  governor  should  be  always  in 
future  one  born  in  Scotland ;  but  he  wished 
to  reserve  for  himself  and  his  son  the  ap- 
pointment and  the  right  of  displacing  him 
for  misbehaviour.  He  also  consented  that 
they  should  preserve  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  demanded  only  that  the  for- 
tresses should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Scotchmen  whom  he  "  should  think  meet 
for  the  same."  The  ambassadors  were  not 
prepared  with  replies  to  these  proposals, 
and,  with  some  expostulation  on  the  king's 
claim  to  supremacy  over  Scotland,  they  re- 
I  turned  to  their  own  country.  Their  report 
I  certainly  injured  the  prospects  of  the  Eng- 
lish party  in  Scotland. 

The  impression  created  more  by  the  tone 
of  Henry's  demands,  even  than  by  the  de- 
mands themselves,  gave  new  strength  to 
the  cardinal.  This  crafty  politician,  had  no 
sooner  obtained  bis  liberty,  than  he  entered 


into  communication  with  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, in  whom  he  saw  an  apt  instrument  for 
his  purposes.  Lennox  was  nearly  related 
to  the  crown,  and  Beaton  did  not  scruple 
to  encourage  his  ambition  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  marriage  with  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  by  setting  abroad  a  report 
that  the  late  king  had  declared  his  wish, 
that,  if  he  died  childless,  this  young  noble- 
man should  be  his  successor  on  the  throne. 
It  was  even  hinted,  that  in  consequence  of 
some  informality  in  the  divorce  between 
Arran's  father  and  his  second  wife,  the 
governor,  who  was  the  offspring  of  a  second 
marriage,  was  illegitimate,  in  which  case 
his  vast  estates  and  his  title  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fall  to  the  earl  of  Lennox.  The  cardinal, 
moreover,  had  already  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  of  France,  who  had  entrusted 
Lennox  with  a  verbal  promise  of  assistance 
in  arms  and  money  to  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  English  mo- 
narch. The  conduct  of  the  governor  at 
this  moment  appears  to  have  been  waver- 
ing ;  the  increasing  influence  of  the  cardinal 
inclined  him  to  lean  towards  him,  while 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  earl  of 
Lennox  held  him  back.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  thought  best  by  the 
lords  in  the  English  interest  to  send  sir 
George  Douglas  to  England,  to  show  the 
king  the  wisdom  of  yielding  still  more  in 
his  demands,  and  he  succeeded  so  far,  that 
it  was  determined  by  the  governor  and  his 
friends  to  send  sir  George  with  the  earl 
of  Glencairn  publicly  to  England,  to  join 
with  the  other  ambassadors  in  renewing  the 
treaty. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
SIR  IIALPH  SADLER'S  NEGOTIATIONS  CONTINUED  ;  THE  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND  AGREED  TO. 


SADLER  now  redoubled  his  efforts  to  gain 
over  the  Scottish  lords  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign,  and  he  even  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  bribes  to  some  of  those  who  were 
understood  to  support  the  cardinal.  In  a 
letter  to  the  king,  dated  on  the  1st  of  May, 
he  says — "  I  have  in  that  behalf  communed 
apart  with  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Argyle, 
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who  were  noted  all  for  France ;  and  also 
with  the  earl  Marshal,  who  hath  ever 
borne  a  singular  good  affection  to  your 
majesty,  which  tbree,  if  I  could  have  won 
to  those  that  be  already  assured  to  your 
majesty,  all  the  rest,  save  the  kirkmen,  I 
think  would  have  gone  the  same  way.  I 
promised  them  largely  on  your  majesty's 
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behalf,  in  general  terms ;  but  yet  I  could 
not  frame  them  to  my  purpose.     The  earls 
of  Murray   and   Argyle  were  at  the  first 
directly  against  the  delivery  of  the  child,  or 
pledges ;  but  with  pledges  they  be  now  well 
content,  and  say  expressly,  that  they  mind 
nothing  more  than  that  the  marriage  should 
take  effect,  which  they  wish  for  with  all 
their  hearts,  as  the  thing  that  righteously, 
they  say,  shall  knit  both  the  realms  in  one 
dominion;  but,  until  the  same  shall  be  so 
united,  by  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
they  will  preserve  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  this   realm   to   the   uttermost   of  their 
power,  wherein  they  will  employ  and  spend 
their  lives;    thinking   that   your   majesty, 
having  the  child  once  delivered  into  your 
hands,  had  also  forthwith  the  obedience  and 
subjection  of  the  realm.     Reciting  all  such 
other  inconveniences  which  might  happen 
upon  her  being  out  of  her  own  realm,  as  I 
have  heretofore  written  unto  your  majesty, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  and 
promises  I  could  make  unto  them,  I  could 
not    remove    them    from   that    mind   and 
opinion;  they  protest  unto  me,  that  they 
covet  and  desire  no  prince's  amity  in  the 
world  so  much  as  your  majesty's ;  and  that 
they  will  do  what  stead  and  service  they 
can  to  your  highness,  not  offending  their 
duty  of  allegiance  unto  their  sovereign  lady, 
and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  realm. 
As  for  France,  they  might  not  declare  them- 
selves enemy  to  France,  but  they  would  take 
no  part  with  them,  nor  no  other  prince  or 
potentate  in  the  world,  against  your  majesty. 
And  this  was  all  I  could  get  of  them,  not- 
withstanding all  the  persuasion  I  could  use 
unto  them.     And  yet  the  earl  of  Cassillis 
hath  travelled  much  with  the  said  earl  of 
Murray,  to  bring  him  to  this  perfection,  to 
grant  pledges,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
at  the  first.     The  earl  Marshal  was  more 
frank  with  me,   and  said,  if  your  majesty 
accept  the  contract  of  marriage  in  such  sort 
as  it  shall  be  offered,  that  is  to  say,  with 
pledges  for  the  performance  of  the  same, 
and  deliverance  of  the  child  about  her  law- 
ful age,  he  will  surely  serve  your  highness 
against    France.       Also    the    said   earl   ol 
Murray  said  unto  me,  that  if  it  might  please 
your  grace  to   accept   and    embrace   these 
things  at  the  first,  in   such   sort   as   they 
might  perceive  your  majesty  went  about  to 
win  them  by  love  and  kindness,  there  was 
no  doubt    but,    as    time    did    alter   many 
things,  so  by  time  that  the  noblemen  of  this 
realm    had  acquaintance   of  your  majesty, 
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•our  grace  might  by  dulce  and  gentle  means 
;ome  by  your  whole  purpose,  which  by  the 
wars  your  majesty  should  find  very  difficult 
;o   be   obtained,  notwithstanding,  he  said, 
;hat  the  prisoners  had  promised  you  very 
.argely  such  things  as  he  knew  they  were 
not  able  to  perform.      The  governor  him- 
self is  now  wholly  on  your  majesty's  party ; 
and  yesterday,  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me,  that 
never  man  had  so  much  ado  as  he  had  to 
bring  the  nobility  of  this  realm  to  any  rea- 
sonable point  or  conformity,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  majesty's  desires ;  and  the 
traitor  bishops,  he  said,  would  grant  to  no 
part  of  the  same,  but  the  earls  of  Murray 
and  Argyle  were  now  good  and  reasonable 
gentlemen.     As  for  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  he 
said,  your  majesty  had  ill  bestowed  your 
liberality   upon   him,    for   he   was  directly 
against  all  your  majesty's  demands ;  alleg- 
ing that  he  would  forsake  Scotland,  France, 
and  England,  for  ever,  rather  than  he  would 
consent  to  lay  pledges  for  the  performance 
of  the  marriage,  which  undoubtedly  he  said 
openly  before   all  the  council,  as  both  the 
earls  of  Angus  and  Cassillis  told  me.    Never- 
theless  the  said  governor  said,    that  with 
much  difficulty  he  had  won  all  the  noble- 
men, and  brought  them  to  such  point,  that 
they   had   resolved,    it   was    better   to   lay 
pledges  than  to  have  the  war ;  whereupon, 
he  said,  they  had  agreed,  that  your  majesty 
should  have  good  pledges,  as  earls  and  lords 
of  this  realm,  for  the  perfection  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  deliverance  of  the  young  queen 
within  a  year  or  two  of  her  lawful  age.  And 
for  the  peace,  he   said  they  stuck  so  hard 
upon  the  observation  of  their  leagues  with 
France,  that  he  could  not  induce  them  to 
such  conclusion  with  your  majesty,  as  to  be 
friend  to  friend,  and  enemy  to  enemy ;  but 
whensoever  your  majesty  had  to  do  with 
France,  they  would  nevertheless  be  assured 
friends  to  your  majesty,  and  take  no  part 
against  you,  nor  yet   receipt,   comfort,    or 
maintain  any  of  your  grace's  enemies ;  and 
this,  he  said,  was  all  he  could  bring  them 
to,  if  his  life  lay  upon  it.     And  yet,  he  said, 
he  had  laid  reason  unto  them,  that,  it  were 
even  as  good  for  them  to  covenant  expressly 
against    France,    as   to    promise    to    your 
majesty,  that  they  will  take  no  part  with 
France  ;  in  which  case  they  shall  be  sure  to 
lose  their  friendship   and   estimation  with 
France  for  ever,    and   thereby   percase    so 
move,  and  give  occasion  of -war  to  France 
against  them,  that  they  shall  be  enforced 
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thereby  to  seek  aid  of  your  majesty,  which 
if  they  refuse  now  to  be  friend  to  friend, 
and  enemy  to  enemy,  your  highness  is  not 
hound  to  give  unto  them.  And,  quoth  he, 
if  France  or  Denmark  work  us  any  cumber, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  must  come  then 
on  our  knees,  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that 
we  may  be  friend  to  friend,  and  enemy  to 
enemy.  This  reason,  he  said,  with  all  the 
persuasions  he  could  allege,  he  used  with 
them,  which,  nevertheless,  they  would  not 
favour.  I  told  him,  I  thought  they  would 
be  content  to  do  as  he  would  have  them. 
But  he  swore  a  great  oath,  he  could  not 
persuade  them  to  it,  for  all  that  he  could 
do ;  as,  he  doubted  not,  the  earl  of  Angus, 
my  lord  Maxwell,  and  other,  which  were, 
he  said,  assured  to  your  majesty,  could  tell 
me  what  he  had  done  in  that  behalf. 
Wherefore  he  prayed  me,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hands,  as  instantly  as  he  could,  to  write 
his  good  mind  to  your  majesty,  and  that  he 
desired  nothing  in  this  world  so  much,  as 
to  have  your  majesty  his  good  and  gracious 
lord,  most  humbly  beseeching  the  same  to 
accept  and  embrace  these  offers  now  at  the 
first  entirely,  and  though  they  be  not  so 
fully  to  your  satisfaction  as  your  majesty 
desireth,  yet  he  swore  a  great  oath,  that 
whilst  he  is  governor,  your  highness  being 
his  good  lord,  and  supporting  him,  he  will 
not  fail  as  time  shall  serve,  to  satisfy  your 
majesty  in  all  the  rest  of  your  demands, 
which  cannot  now  be  obtained,  with  all  the 
stead  and  service,  that  shall  lie  in  the  utter- 
most of  his  power." 

Arran,  who  was  now  in  profession  all 
English,  offered,  iu  accepting  the  marriage 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  send  his  own 
son  to  the  English  court  to  remain  as  a 
pledge;  although  Sadler  was  assured  the 
same  day  that  he  had  been  only  hindered 
from  going  over  to  the  party  of  the  cardinal 
by  the  expostulations  of  sir  George  Douglas. 
"  This  day,"  continues  Sadler  in  the  same 
despatch,  "  I  have  also  spoke  with  the  earls 
of  Angus,  Glencairn,  and  Cassillis,  and  with 
the  lord  Maxwell  and  Somerville,  according 
to  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's  said 
letters.  And  albeit  since  mine  advertise- 
ments whereupon  your  majesty  wrote  your 
said  letters,  things  have  changed  and  altered 
here,  as  your  majesty  now  perceiveth ; 
nevertheless,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  con- 
fer with  the  said  earls  and  lords  upon  the 
point  of  the  said  letters.  And  considering 
that  their  demeure  here  is  most  necessary, 
till  these  matters  be  at  some  conclusion, 
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which  cannot  be  afore  their  day  of  entry 
being  at  hand,  I  declared  unto  them,  that 
your  majesty  had  prolonged  their  day  [of 
returning  to  England  as  prisoners]  until 
Midsummer;  and  also  the  considerations 
whereupon  your  highness  had  determined 
the  same,  which  they  thought  to  serve  to 
special  good  purpose.  And  besides  that, 
knowing  that  they  had  been  now  at  great 
charge  with  abiding  in  this  town,  and  also 
with  retaining  good  numbers  of  men  about 
them,  which  here  is  chargeable,  I  thought 
it  good  to  tell  them,  that  your  majesty,  of 
your  own  mere  motion  and  benignity,  hath 
sent  every  of  them  a  remembrance  for  theii 
cost  and  charges  now  sustained  ;  assuring 
them,  that  God  giving  unto  your  majesty 
the  accomplishment  of  your  good  purpose, 
they  and  their  posterity  should  have  cause 
to  confess  that  they  served  a  most  gracious 
master,  which  they  took  in  marvellous  good 
part,  and  most  humbly  thanked  your  ma- 
jesty for  the  same.  And  though  the  case 
be  changed,  and  all  things  now  in  so  good 
quietness,  as  they  need  not  to  be  at  such 
charge  in  retaining  of  force  presently,  as 
was  thought  if  the  governor  had  revolted, 
yet  because  they  have  been  at  charge,  and 
had  complained  to  me  for  lack  of  silver,  as 
indeed  I  know  they  be  but  poor  men,  and 
none  rich  here  to  speak  of  but  kirkmen ;  I 
therefore  thought  it  best,  for  the  better 
encouraging  of  them  to  serve,  to  bestow 
your  highness's  liberality  upon  them,  as 
proceeding  of  your  majesty's  own  mere  re- 
membrance. And  so  I  told  every  of  them 
apart,  what  your  highness  had  determined 
in  that  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  to  every  of 
the  two  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Glencairn  three 
hundred  marks ;  and  your  majesty  having 
committed  the  rest  to  my  discretion,  because 
the  lord  Maxwell  had  required  a  relief  of 
three  hundred  pounds  as  in  my  last  letters 
to  your  majesty  appeareth ;  I  thought  best 
to  tell  him,  that  your  highness  had  now  of 
himself  remembered  him  with  three  hun- 
dred marks,  which  coming  in  such  sort  un- 
asked was  better  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  yet,  if  he  would  tarry  till  he  should  hear 
again  from  your  majesty,  I  would  write  what 
he  desired.  He  answered  me,  that  he  esteemed 
that  two  hundred  pounds  sent  of  your  own  re- 
membrance, better  than  one  thousand  pounds 
otherwise  bestowed  upon  him,  and  prayed 
me  to  speak  nothing  of  his  further  demand. 
Also,  I  told  the  lord  Somerville  that  your 
majesty  had  sent  him  two  hundred  marks. 
And  thus  I  have  bestowed  so  much  of  your 
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majesty's  liberality,  in  such  sort  as  none 
of  them  knoweth  by  me  what  another  hath. 
And  I  think  one  hundred  pounds  were  not 
amiss  bestowed  on  the  earl  Marshal;  for, 
surely,  I  think,  if  those  matters  come  to 
force,  he  will  take  such  part  as  the  earl  of 
Angus  doth,  and  so  it  is  told  me  secretly ; 
wherefore,  knowing  your  majesty's  pleasure 
in  that  behalf,  I  shall  ensue  the  same  ac- 
cordingly. And  my  lord  of  Cassillis  telleth 
me,  that  money  will  also  tempt  the  earl 
of  Murray,  who  is  no  rich  man;  but  that 
must  be  with  a  greater  sum  than  any  of 
the  rest  have,  for  the  which,  it  is  thought, 
he  might  be  easily  induced  to  enter  him- 
self for  one  of  the  pledges  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  marriage.  Furthermore,  I 
entered  with  the  said  earls  of  Angus,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Cassillis,  and  the  lords  Maxwell 
and  Somcrville,  touching  their  advice  where 
your  majesty's  army  should  enter  by  sea 
and  land,  with  declaration  of  your  majesty's 
pleasure  unto  them  for  the  secresy  of  the 
same,  and  also  how  your  majesty  intended 
therein  to  use  them  as  your  principal  coun- 
sellors. Whereupon  they  debated,  wishing, 
that  if  the  war  succeeded,  your  majesty 
do  so  look  aforehand  to  the  furniture  of 
your  army  with  victual,  and  all  things 
necessary,  as  the  same  may  be  able  to  re- 
main and  continue  within  this  realm  for 
the  accomplishment  of  your  majesty's  pur- 
pose. And  it  was  their  part,  they  said, 
to  devise  for  the  surety  of  that  army,  and 
your  majesty's  prosperity  in  your  enter- 
prize  ;  for  if  it  should  quail,  it  should  be 
their  undoing.  And  they  thought  best, 
that  your  majesty  should  enter  both  at  the 
east  and  west  marches ;  and  also  your  navy 
by  sea,  to  come  into  the  Forth,  to  land  at 
Leith,  both  to  victual  the  army,  and  to  do 
further  exploits,  as  the  case  shall  require. 
Whereupon  they  said  they  would  debate 
further,  and  advertize  your  majesty  of  their 
opinions  at  length.  And  in  the  mean  sea- 
son, they  said  that  such  of  them  as  now 
should  repair  to  your  majesty  wifli  sir 
George  Douglas,  should  confer  with  your 
majesty  in  that  behalf;  and  for  present 
aid,  as  the  case  is  now  changed,  they  shall 
need  none  at  this  time." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Sadler  announced 
that  there  was  great  jealousy  between 
Arran  and  Lennox,  and  next  day  he  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  governor  had 
turned  again  from  all  leaning  towards  the 
cardinal.  It  seems  that  Beaton's  profes- 
sions of  willingness  to  serve  the  English 


king,  had  led  Henry  into  the  belief  that 
he  might  be  treated  with,  and  Sadler  had 
accordingly  been  directed  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  In  his  despatch  last  alluded  to  (of 
May  6),  the  ambassador  replied,  "  Whereas 
I  do  perceive  that  the  king's  pleasure  is, 
I  should  repair  to  St.  Andrew's  to  speak 
with  the  cardinal,  I  intend  to  forbear  the 
same,  till  I  shall  hear  again  from  your 
lordships  of  his  majesty's  pleasure  in  that 
part,  for  certain  considerations,  whereof  one 
is,  for  that  the  said  cardinal,  and  the  bishops 
here  of  this  realm,  have  even  now  called 
a  convention  and  assembly  of  the  clergy 
at  St.  Andrews,  which  will  endure  these 
seven  or  eight  days,  wherein  no  doubt  they 
will  devise  some  mischief,  and  do  all  they  can 
to  impeach  any  good  agreement  betwixt  the 
two  realms ;  during  which  assembly  I  think 
it  not  convenient  for  me  to  come  there. 
Another  is,  for  that  the  governor  is  now  as 
far  out  with  the  cardinal  as  ever  he  was,  and 
would  fain  have  him  in  his  hands  again,  if 
he  wist  how  ;  wherefore  seeing  he  standeth 
in  such  terms  with  the  governor,  if  I 
should  repair  to  St.  Andrews  to  speak  with 
him  without  licence  or  consent  of  the  said 
governor  (who  is  not  here  now  to  grant 
the  same),  I  am  in  great  doubt  what  sus- 
picion he  might  have  in  that  behalf;  and 
besides,  that  this  country  is  not  very  free 
for  Englishmen  to  travel  in  without  some 
conduct,  specially  now  that  there  is  like 
to  grow  some  garboil  betwixt  the  gover- 
nor and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  which  con- 
siderations move  me  to  forbear  my  going 
to  St.  Andrews  as  is  aforesaid;  wherein  I 
shall  nevertheless  do,  as  it  shall  please  the 
king's  majesty  upon  knowlege  hereof  to 
determine,  whereof  (if  it  so  stand  with  his 
majesty's  pleasure,)  I  am  to  be  advertized 
before  the  said  convocation  shall  dissolve, 
during  which  time  I  think  it  not  convenient 
for  me  to  repair  unto  the  said  cardinal,  as 
it  aforesaid,  though  there  were  none  other 
considerations  to  impeach  the  same." 

At  this  time  the  governor  was  hostile  to 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  seized  upon 
Dumbarton  castle,  and  held  it  for  the  cardi- 
nal's party  ;  he  was  irritated  against  the  car- 
dinal himself;  and  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  that  a  papal  legate,  cardinal 
Grimani,  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to 
assist  in  organizing  and  encouraging  the 
party  opposed  to  him.  Pressed  by  this  com- 
bination of  embarrassments,  Arran  leaned 
again  towards  England,  but  his  weak  and 
vacillating  conduct  became  daily  more 
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apparent.  In  an  interview  with  the  English 
ambassador  about  the  middle  of  May,  Arran 
declared  that,  "  if  the  French  king  would  do 
them  no  more  harm  than  procure  the  send- 
ing of  a  legate  to  curse  them,  he  cared  little 
for  the  same ;  for  he  would  so  provide  as,  if 
he  arrived  here  to  make  any  garboil  in  this 
realm,  with  his  fulminations  of  cursing,  or 
to  advance  and  set  forth  such  things  as 
might  stir  any  division  or  inquietation  here, 
he  should  surely  never  go  home  again ;  but 
glad  he  would  be,  according  to  his  majesty's 
advice,  to  work  so  as  the  said  legate's  journey 
hither  should  be  impeached  and  broken. 
And  only,  he  said,  he  suspended  all  his 
proceedings  here  in  the  affairs  of  this  realm, 
upon  knowledge  whether  he  should  have 
peace  or  war  with  the  king's  majesty ;  for 
if  all  things  were  established,  and  the  peace 
concluded  betwixt  these  two  realms,  which 
he  most  heartily  wished  and  desired,  he 
would  not  doubt,  with  the  king's  majesty's 
good  advice  and  counsel,  to  order  and  govern 
this  realm  in  such  sort,  as  the  same  should 
be  reduced  very  shortly  to  as  good  obedience 
as  ever  it  was ;  and  he  would  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  advance  God's 
word  and  doctrine,  maugre  the  legate,  the 
cardinal,  the  bishops,  and  priests  of  this 
realm,  with  all  their  partakers,  which  he 
doubted  not  to  subdue  and  rule  at  his  will, 
if  he  were  once  at  a  good  point  with  his 
majesty."  In  concluding  his  discourse  with 
Sadler,  he  protested  again  that  "  if  the  peace 
were  once  concluded,  he  would  forthwith  set 
upon  the  cardinal  within  his  oastle  of  St. 
Andrews,  whom  he  doubted  not  shortly  to 
have  into  his  hands;  for  he  was  the  man, 
he  said,  whom  (God  forgive  him  !)  he  did 
only  hate  in  all  the  world,  not  without  just 
cause.  For  the  cardinal,  he  said,  did  speak 
as  fair  words,  and  write  as  humble  letters  to 
him,  with  desire  of  his  remission  and  favour, 
as  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do  ;  and  yet 
privily  he  wrought  all  that  he  could  to  set 
division  and  distance  betwixt  him  and  the 
noblemen  of  the  realm;  wherefore,  if  the 
peace  were  concluded,  he  would  soon  be  re- 
venged thereof;  but,  till  he  knew  how  all 
things  should  succeed  betwixt  these  two 
realms,  he  would  be  loath  to  stir  any  garboil 
within  the  realm."  At  the  time  when 
Arran  spoke  thus,  he  had  made  some  show 
of  energy  by  marching  with  four  thousand 
men  to  Dumbarton  against  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox ;  but  the  latter  had  fled  to  the  high- 
lands, leaving  the  castle  with  a  resolute 
garrison,  who  set  the  governor  at  defiance. 
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Sadler  adds  in  a  postscript  to  the  letter  in 
which  he  describes  the  above  interview  with 
the  governor  of  Scotland,  "The  governor 
told  me,  that  the  cardinal  had  sent  him  a 
message  by  the  laird  of  Brunstoun,  which 
was  in  this  effect,  that  forasmuch  as  the  said 
cardinal  thought,  that  the  king's  majesty 
(whom  he  never  offended)  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased with  him,  that  percase  his  demeure 
and  abiding  in  this  realm  might  be  some 
lett  and  impediment  to  such  good  purpose, 
as  might  be  set  forth  to  the  unity  of  those 
two  realms ;  and  again,  because  he  perceived 
the  governor  favoured  him  not,  nor  would 
use  his  service,  which  most  willingly  and 
obediently  he  offered  to  do  at  all  time  to  the 
said  governor ;  he  therefore  humbly  desired 
and  prayed  the  same,  that  he  would  license 
him  to  go  into  France,  where  he  might  re- 
main quietly,  and  would  be  ready  to  serve 
the  governor,  as  well  there  as  in  all  places, 
at  his  commandment ;  and  also  would  return 
to  serve  here,  whensoever  it  should  please 
him  to  call  upon  him  for  that  purpose ;  de- 
siring also,  that  it  might  please  the  governor 
to  be  so  good  a  lord  unto  him,  as  to  let  him 
have  into  France  his  yearly  profit  of  his 
bishopric,  and  other  his  revenues  within 
this  realm,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same 
shall  be  due  unto  him.  Wherein  the  said 
governor  told  me,  he  would  use  only  mine 
advice,  praying  me  to  tell  him  my  mind  in 
that  behalf.  I  told  him,  that  I  thought  I 
should  give  him  evil  counsel,  in  case  I 
should  advise  him  to  license  the  cardinal  to 
go  into  France,  where  he  might  freely  work 
all  the  mischief  he  could  devise  against  this 
realm  ;  and  hereupon  I  made  him  an  exam- 
ple of  our  cardinal  Pole,  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  the  lord  Montacute,  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  matter ;  and  therefore 
advised  him  rather  so  to  proceed  against  the 
said  cardinal  as  he  might  be  sure  to  keep 
him  from  such  liberty,  as  whereby  he  might 
the  rather  have  any  opportunity  to  work  him 
such  displeasure,  as  I  knew  he  intended 
towards  him.  Whereupon  he  is  resolved 
that  the  cardinal  shall  not  depart,  but  saith, 
he  will  proceed  against  him,  and  all  the  rest, 
in  such  sort  as  the  king's  majesty  shall  give 
him  counsel ;  and  if  the  peace  were  agreed 
on  to-day,  he  would  not  fail  to-morrow  to  go 
upon  the  cardinal,  and  pull  him  out  of  his 
castle  of  St.  Andrews  by  the  head ;  which 
castle,  he  saith,  is  of  no  strength." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  sir  George  Douglas 
returned  to  Scotland  with  the  modified 
articles  proposed  by  the  English  monarch. 
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It  was  now  required  that  the  young  queen 
should  be  sent  to  England  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years  at  furthest;  but  that, 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  should  be  concluded, 
pledges  or  hostages  were  to  be  given  to 
the  king  of  England,  which  were  to  be 
bound  for  her  delivery  at  the  age  specified. 
These  were  to  be  six  earls  and  barons,  or 
their  heirs,  such  as  the  king  should  be  con- 
tented with,  and,  if  possible,  two  bishops. 
In  the  meantime  the  Scottish  queen  was 
to  remain  in  the  custody  of  such  Scottish 
lords  and  noblemen  as  had  already  been 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  be  her 
keepers,  with  the  exception  of  the  lords 
Erskine  and  Seton,  but  that  king  Henry 
should  have  the  appointment  of  such  per- 
sons, English  or  others,  as  he  should  think 
fitting  to  have  the  direction  of  her  educa- 
tion and  breeding.  After  the  queen  had 
been  sent  to  England,  the  marriage  between 
her  and  the  prince  was  to  be  solemnized, 
at  latest,  when  she  was  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  as  soon  as  she  should  attain  the 
state  of  queen  in  England,  she  was  to 
enjoy  as  great  a  dower  "  as  most  commonly 
queens  of  that  realm  had  had  and  enjoyed." 
The  other  stipulations  with  regard  to  the 
perpetual  peace  were  so  softened  down,  as 
not  to  compromise  the  existing  relations 
with  France.  It  was  further  proposed  that, 
"  as  concerning  the  state  of  the  governor, 
the  king's  majesty  was  right  well  contented 
that,  the  foresaid  treaties  of  marriage  and 
peace  being  once  passed  and  concluded, 
and  the  said  governor  continuing  his  de- 
votion and  inclination  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, conformable  to  that  he  had  hitherto 
shown,  and  using  the  counsel  of  such  noble- 
men of  Scotland  as  hitherto  he  had  done, 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  same  governorship 
during  the  nonage  of  the  said  daughter, 
and  should  have  convenient  and  reasonable 
supply  and  maintenance  of  his  majesty  for 
the  governor's  supportation  and  defence 
against  all  such  as  would  impeach  the  same ; 
and  that  furthermore,  the  said  governor 
should  enjoy,  to  his  use  and  the  sustaining 
the  charges  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  the 


rents,  profits,  and  commodities  of  the  said 
realm  of  Scotland,  during  the  nonage  of 
the  said  daughter;  reserved  always,  and  ex- 
cepted  such  a  portion  of  the  said  rents, 
revenues,  and  commodities,  as  may  be  con- 
venient for  maintenance  of  the  state  of  the 
said  daughter,  as  to  her  dignity  and  de- 
gree appertained."  There  was  nothing  very 
unreasonable  in  these  articles,  and,  at  a 
convention  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  June,  they  were  agreed  to  by  Arran 
and  the  majority  of  the  nobility. 

The  cardinal's  party  were,  meanwhile,  far 
from  inactive.  Lennox  had  thrown  himself 
entirely  into  his  arms,  and  had  assured  him 
of  the  support  of  the  king  of  France,  with 
whom  they  entered  into  a  private  negotiation, 
and  he  promised  to  send  them  a  force  of  two 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  a 
well-known  and  highly-distinguished  offi- 
cer, Moutgomerie  sieur  de  Lorges,  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  money  and  ammunition.  By 
this  promise  they  were  encouraged  to  hold 
off  and  prepare  for  war,  and  at  a  convention 
of  the  clergy  held  at  Stirling,  it  was  resolved 
to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  to  sup- 
port it.  It  was  represented  as  the  cause  of 
the  church,  and  the  priesthood  declared 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  that  they 
would  melt  down  the  plate  of  their  churches 
rather  than  money  should  be  wanted — nay, 
they  were  even  ready  themselves  to  fight  in 
the  quarrel.  All  the  lords  of  the  cardinal's 
party  absented  themselves  from  the  conven- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  treaty  with 
England  was  agreed  to.  During  the  whole 
of  the  month  of  June  they  were  actively 
employed  in  arming  their  retainers,  to  be 
ready  for  the  struggle,  which  now  seemed 
imminent,  and  waiting  only  for  the  signal, 
which  was  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
succours  from  France.  They  had  even  insti- 
gated the  borderers  to  some  invasions  of 
the  English  territory,  to  embroil  the  gover- 
nor and  his  friends.  Such  was  the  posture 
of  affairs  when,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  trea- 
ties of  pacification  and  marriage  were  finally 
signed  at  Greenwich,  by  the  commissioners 
of  both  nations. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CARDINAL'S  PARTY  ;   SEIZURE  OF  THE  QUEEN  ;   THEY  ARE  JOINED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  j 

DKSEKTION  OF  LENNOX. 


THE  two  parties  now  stood  widely  divided 
against  each  other,  and  matters  seemed  to 
be  approaching  rapidly  to  a  civil  war.     In 
yielding  for  the   moment,  the  English  king 
,  had  given  tip  no  part  of  his  intentions,  and 
the  Scottish  lords  of  his  party,  who  were 
aware  of  this,  professed  their  resolution  to 
fulfil  their  promises  of  supporting  him.     To 
satisfy  him,  they  signed  a  "  secret  device," 
as  it  was  called,  a  copy  of  which  is  pre- 
,  served,  and  it  is  too  important  a  document 
!  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.     The   articles 
to  which  Angus,   Maxwell,  and  their  col- 
leagues bound  themselves,  were — 

"  First, — I  shall  endeavour   myself,  "uu- 

feiguedly,  and  with  all  my  power,  to  do  that 

[  in  me  lieth  for  the  observation  of  the  amity, 

|  and   also    the    deliverance    of    the   young 

I  queen  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  treaty  of 

marriage,  or  before,  as  soon  as  may  be,  with 

hostages  to  be   given  in,  according  as  it  is 

covenanted  in  the  said  treaty  of  marriage. 

"  Secondly, — I  shall  do  all  my  endeavour 
for  the  preservation  of  the  young  queen ; 
and  in  case  she  miscarry,  or  be  conveyed 
away,  I  shall  bear  my  service  to  the  king's 
majesty  only,  and  not  acknowledge  or  con- 
sent to  the  governor,  or  any  other,  to  have 
the  rule  and  dominion  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land without  further  knowledge  of  his  high- 
ness's  pleasure. 

'  Thirdly, — I  shall  support  the  governor 
now  being,  as  long,  and  no  longer,  as  he 
shall  himself  maintain  the  foresaid  articles 
of  peace,  marriage,  hostages,  and  delivery  of 
the  young  queen,  and  not  to  consent  to  the 
election  of  a  new  governor,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  the  governor  now  being,  in  case  he 
decline  and  swerve  from  the  articles  now 
covenanted,  without  advertising  the  king's 
majesty  thereof,  and  having  his  highness's 
assent  to  the  same. 

"  Fourthly, — if  there  happen  any  division 
or  trouble  to  arise  in  Scotland  by  practice 
of  the  cardinal,  kirkmen,  France,  or  other- 
wise, I  shall  stick  and  adhere  only  to  the 
king's  majesty's  service,  as  his  highness 
may  assuredly  attain  these  things  now 
passed  and  covenanted,  or  at  the  least  the 
dominion  on  this  side  the  Frith. 

"Fifthly, — I  shall    truly   advertise    the 
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king's  majesty  from  time  to  time  of  the  estate 
of  the  affairs  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  the 
intent  upon  knowledge  of  them  the  king's 
highness  may,  with  his  wisdom,  foresee  to 
let  and  impeach  such  matter  as  might  be 
to  the  misorder  and  trouble  of  that  realm. 

"  And,  these  things  done,  the  king's  ma- 
jesty will  aid,  support,  maintain,  and  assist 
me,  and  defend  me  against  all  other  that 
would  molest  or  trouble  me  for  the  same." 

It  is  hardly  probable  that,  as  it  has  been 
conjectured,  the  cardinal  had  obtained  in- 
formation of  this  secret  transaction,  but  he 
knew  enough  of  the  proceedings  of  his  op- 
ponents to  make  them  extremely  unpopular, 
and  he  profited  by  it  to  strengthen  his  own 
party  by  identifying  it  with  the  national 
independence.  He  thus  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing a  great  degree  of  odium  on  his  oppo- 
nents, who  were  early  in  July  thrown  into 
the  utmost  alarm  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet  on  their  coast.  At  this  moment, 
in  a  despatch  of  the  13th  of  July,  sir  Ralph 
Sadler  describes  the  state  of  Scotland  as 
follows : — "  The  estate  of  this  realm  is  so 
perplexed  that  I  see  neither  order  nor  obe- 
dience in  the  same,  and  now  there  is  ap- 
pointed a  convention  of  the  lords  and  great 
men,  to  be  present  for  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  and  also  for  to  devise  upon  some 
good  ways,  to  bring  the  realm  to  a  better 
order  and  perfection ;  but  it  is  thought  that 
many  of  the  greatest  lords,  as  Huntley, 
Argyle,  Bothwell,  Murray,  and  others,  will 
not  appear.  The  French  navy  is  now  no 
more  spoken  of  here,  nor  we  cannot  learn 
where  they  are  become.  Some  say  they 
are  gone  to  meet  with  the  navy  of  Denmark, 
which  should  join  with  them,  but  they  were 
not  seen  near  this  realm  this  seven  night. 
As  I  shall  hear  and  perceive  thereof,  I  will 
advertise  from  time  to  time,  as  the  case  shall 
require.  I  have  to-day  spoken  with  the 
sheriff  of  Ayr,  touching  such  matter  as 
John  Drummond  declared  unto  your  ma- 
jesty of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  said 
sheriff  saith,  that  indeed  there  was  such 
communication  betwixt  him  and  the  said 
Drummond  toward  that  effect,  but  not  in 
such  sort  as  it  might  be  taken  thereby, 
that  he  was  in  hope  that  the  said  Lennox 
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might  be  induced  or  reconciled  from  France 
to  your  majesty's  devotion.  For  he  thinketh 
assuredly  that  if  France  will  support  the 
said  Lennox,  as  he  daily  looketh  to  have 
money  and  munition  from  thence ;  for  the 
which  he  sent  one  Stewart  into  France 
since  his  coming  hither,  and  yet  hath 
received  no  answer  since  his  going  hence 
from  him ;  in  that  case,  that  if  this  aid  of 
money  and  munition  do  come,  the  said 
Lennox  will  not  surely  be  won  from  France, 
but  will  cause  much  trouble,  as  is  thought 
in  this  realm ;  and  many  great  men  being 
also  well  given  to  France,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  cardinal,  do  also  abide  out  from 
the  governor  upon  that  purpose,  which  the 
sheriff  thinketh,  if  this  aid  come  not  out 
of  France,  will  be  easily  reduced  to  good 
conformity ;  and  till  they  be  brought  to  due 
obedience  unto  the  governor  here,  which 
must  be  by  fair  means  or  foul,  there  will 
be  no  time  that  can  serve  to  practise  with 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  or  any  of  the  others, 
that  be  not  well  dedicated  to  your  majesty, 
to  win  or  reconcile  them  to  your  majesty's 
devotion ;  for  if  any  means  should  be  used 
in  that  behalf,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  governor,  it  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
him  into  a  great  suspicion  of  your  majesty. 
And  though  he  thinketh  that  the  said 
Lennox  would  be  content  to  marry  the  said 
lady  Margaret  Douglas,  yet  whether  he 
would  have  her  so,  as  for  her  he  would 
leave  France  and  adhere  firmly  to  your 
majesty,  he  is  in  great  doubt;  but  he 
thinketh,  surely,  if  the  governor  and  the 
said  Lennox  were  good  friends,  and  that 
Lennox  would  obey  and  acknowledge  the 
governor,  as  the  parliament  hath  admitted, 
in  that  case  the  said  Lennox  might  be  the 
more  fairly  induced,  both  to  the  marriage, 
to  leave  France,  and  also  to  be  reconciled 
to  your  majesty.  This  is  the  said  sheriff's 
mind  and  opinion  in  that  part,  which  he 
prayeth  me  to  signify  unto  your  majesty." 

At  this  moment  the  cardinal  and  the 
lords  of  his  party  were  contemplating  a 
more  decisive  movement,  no  doubt  with  the 
connivance  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  they 
were  collecting  their  forces  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  "  This  evening,"  writes 
the  English  ambassador  on  the  17th  of 
July,  "  the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  lord 
Maxwell,  who  came  this  day  to  this  town, 
jrere  with  me,  and  told  me  that  the  car- 
dinal, the  earls  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Lennox, 
and  Bothwell,  and  the  lords  Home,  and 
Buccleuch,  with  all  their  partakers,  made 


great  preparation  and  assemblies  against  the 
governor  and  his  adherents,  and  gathered 
great  force ;  the  cardinal  and  Huntley  in  the 
north  parts,  Argyle  and  Lennox  in  the  west 
parts,  and  Bothwell,  Home,  and  Buccleuch, 
in  the  east  parts  upon  the  marches,  so  that 
the  governor  is  yet  in  doubt  which  way  to 
direct  his  journey  first,  and  surely  there  is 
great  appearance  of  much  trouble  and  in- 
convenience ;  wherefore,  they  told  me,  that 
the  governor  sent  them  to  me  to  devise  with 
me  for  my  removing  to  Tantallon,  because, 
when  he  is  gone  out  of  this  town,  he  doubt- 
eth,  the  country  being  all  in  such  a  stir  and 
commotion,  how  I  should  be  entreated.  And 
so,  before  they  depart  this  town,  I  have  re- 
solved with  them  to  go  to  Tantallon  afore- 
said, not  without  cause,  for  the  governor 
being  here,  I  have  not  been  used  in  friendly 
part,  and  if  he  were  away,  I  find  the  malice 
of  the  people  here  such  toward  all  English- 
men, that  they  would  not  lett  to  execute 
the  same  to  the  destruction  both  of  me  and 
mine.  For  the  governor  being  in  the  town, 
as  I  walked  here  in  a  garden,  and  some  of 
my  folks  with  me  on  the  back  side  of  my 
lodging,  one  (but  I  cannot  tell  who)  shot 
an  half-dag  amongst  us  and  missed  not  one 
of  my  men  I  dare  say  four  inches ;  besides 
other  despiteous  parts  which  they  have 
played  me  since  I  came  hither,  whereby 
they  have  largely  declared  their  malice,  and 
yet  the  offender  can  never  be  known.  The 
said  earl  of  Angus  hath  subscribed  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  devise,  which  your  majesty  sent 
unto  me  with  your  last  letters  ;  and  the  lord 
Maxwell  telleth  me,  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  like  articles  from  your  majesty 
by  his  son,  he  forthwith  subscribed  the  same 
and  sent  it  to  your  majesty.  The  rest  I 
have  not  yet  spoken  with,  because  they  be 
not  here;  but  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  accomplish  that  part,  ac- 
cording to  your  gracious  commandment.  I 
call  and  cry  still  upon  the  governor  and 
other  your  majesty's  friends  here,  to  look 
to  the  surety  of  the  young  queen's  person, 
which,  they  say,  they  will  do ;  but  the  go- 
vernor will  not  be  induced  to  remove  her 
hither  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  saying, 
that  he  will  so  provide  for  that  part,  as  he 
will  be  sure  enough  of  her,  which  way  they 
be  not  yet  certainly  resolved." 

The  earl  of  Arran  not  only  still  professed 
his  devotion  to  the  king  of  England,  but  he 
asked  and  accepted  money  for  his  services. 
Henry,  in  transmitting  to  his  ambassador  a 
thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose,  volun- 
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teered  his  counsels  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
placed.  "  First,"  said  the  royal  adviser, 
"you  shall  declare  unto  him  that  where 
we  perceive  by  your  advertisement  how  the 
cardinal,  with  his  complices  and  partakers, 
labour  to  make  a  revolt  and  rebellion 
against  him,  we  be  right  glad  (standing 
things  between  us  as  they  do)  to  under- 
stand how  prudently  he  prepareth  both  to 
withstand  and  repel  the  same,  and  also  to 
put  in  surety  the  person  of  the  young  queen, 
which  is  the  mark  they  shoot  at ;  thinking 
that  if  they  might  once  get  her  into  their 
hands,  they  should  thereby  make  such  a  party, 
as  they  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  as  to  them  should  seem 
most  expedient.  Secondly,  where  he  seemed 
in  his  last  conference  with  you  to  desire 
some  aid  of  money  of  us  for  his  supply  in 
this  trouble,  ye  shall  tell  him  that,  over  and 
beside  the  token  which  we  have  sent  him,  if 
the  case  so  require,  giving  us  warning  in 
time,  we  shall  so  help  him  and  consider  his 
case  as  he  shall  have  good  cause  to  say,  we 
be  an  assured  friend  towards  him  and  the 
common  weal  of  that  realm,  as  our  amity 
now  requireth.  But  ye  shall  tell  him  that, 
seeing  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland  have  chosen 
him  to  be  their  governor  by  a  common 
consent,  and  have  subscribed  to  the  same, 
our  opinion  is,  that  he  should  not  only  make 
their  doings  therein  manifest  to  the"  whole 
world,  whereby  their  inconstancy  and  dis- 
loyalty may  appear;  but  also,  being  now 
well  learned  by  the  example  and  experience 
of  the  cardinal  and  others,  what  it  is  to  give 
scope  and  liberty  to  such  as  be  bent  and 
determined  against  him,  in  case  any  of  them 
come  in  his  hands,  he  should  bestow  them 
where  they  should  do  him  nor  the  realm  no 
hurt;  and,  in  the  mean  season,  upon  their 
open  attempt,  proclaim  and  use  such  of 
them,  as  he  shall  think  good,  as  rebels  and 
traitors  to  the  queen  and  the  realm  accord- 
ingly. Thirdly,  where  it  appeareth  that  he 
mindeth  to  meet  the  rebels  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  so  to  give  them  battle, 
if  they  will  abide  it;  you  shall  say,  we  think 
it  not  meet  that  he  should  pass  the  said 
water,  nor  put  himself  in  hazard  at  his 
enemies'  call ;  but  we  think  it  most  expe- 
dient and  necessary  for  him  to  take  Stirling 
in  his  own  hands,  whereby  he  may  be  mas- 
ter of  the  passage ;  and  then,  as  he  may  be 
sure  to  be  master  of  all  that  is  on  this  side 
the  said  water,  so  he  may  take  advantage  of 
his  enemies,  and  fight  with  them,  or  leave 
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them,  as  shall  be  most  for  his  own  com- 
modity. Fourthly,  where  he  desireth  us  to 
take  in  good  part  for  a  time,  though  the 
borderers  do  not  as  becometh  them,  you 
shall  to  that  tell  him,  that  if  he  will  be  so 
content,  we  shall  so  chastise  those  borderers, 
as  with  our  advice,  he  may  plant  other  in 
their  places;  for  which  purpose,  we  have 
written  to  our  cousin  of  Suffolk,  and  to  the 
lord  warden  of  our  marches,  to  put  all  our 
borders  in  order  for  the  same,  willing  you 
to  advertise  our  lieutenant  and  warden  of 
his  determination  in  this  behalf.  Fifthly, 
where  it  appeareth  by  your  letters,  that 
eleven  of  the  French  ships,  which  have  kept 
that  coast  this  long  season,  lye  now  in  the 
May;  you  shall  understand,  that  being 
lately  the  whole  number  of  sixteen  in  their 
return  towards  France,  there  encountered 
with  them  six  of  our  ships,  which  took  two 
of  them,  and  had  undoubtedly  taken  the 
admiral,  and  more  of  the  best  of  them,  if 
they  durst  have  tarried  it;  but  perceiving 
themselves  at  the  last  too  weak,  after  a  sore 
fight  betwixt  them,  they  share  off,  and  these 
eleven  plyed  again  towards  Scotland,  though 
there  we  cannot  yet  certainly  hear  what  is 
become  of  them.  And  if  the  governor 
think  it  good,  we  will  send  our  navy  to  the 
May,  where  they  be,  to  take  them,  which 
shall  be  a  great  surety  to  Scotland,  and  a 
great  discourage  to  all  that  depend  upon 
France.  But,  in  that  case,  the  governor 
must  permit  our  ships  to  take  them,  though 
they  should  fly  into  Leith  for  succour,  and 
also  help  them  with  victuals  and  necessaries 
if  they  shall  need  the  same ;  willing  you  to 
know  his  mind  therein,  and  to  signify  the 
same  unto  us  with  all  diligence,  doing  what 
ye  can  to  cause  him  to  stay  them  till  our 
ships  come;  and  if  that  will  not  be  granted, 
then  we  would  ye  should  have  a  diligent 
eye  upon  them,  that  you  may  advertise  us  a 
seven-night  at  the  least  before  they  shall  be 
ready  to  depart,  that  we  may  provide  and  lay 
for  them,  in  such  place  for  the  taking  of  them 
by  the  way  as  shall  be  most  convenient." 

On  the  day  before  this  letter  was 
written,  the  21st  of  July,  the  cardinal 
and  his  friends,  who  had  assembled  at 
Stirling  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
marched  thence  to  Leith,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  borderers  and  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  lord  Home,  and  the  Kers 
and  Scotts.  While  they  remained  here,  a 
negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  gover- 
nor, who,  although  he  was  at  first  inclined 
to  send  to  England  for  assistance,  ended  by 
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agreeing  to  give  up  the  queen  and  her 
mother,  who  were  immediately  carried  by 
the  cardinal  and  his  confederates  to  Stirling, 
and  there  committed  to  the  custody  of  four 
lords,  Erskine,  Grahame,  St.  John,  and 
Livingstoun. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  at  this 
moment  Arran  was  acting  with  sincerity. 
He  seemed  to  he  actuated  by  the  bitterest 
animosity  against  the  cardinal,  and  he  asked 
for  more  money,  and  for  men,  if  required, 
from  England.  He  assured  the  ambas- 
sador, on  the  31st  of  July,  that  he  would 
"rather  be  torn  to  pieces"  than  swerve 
from  his  promise  made  to  the  English  king; 
and,  while  he  confessed  that  the  cardinal 
and  his  friends  were  making  fair  professions 
to  him,  he  added,  that  he  was  credibly 
informed  that  they  were  secretly  gathering 
their  forces  to  come  upon  him  suddenly 
and  put  him  down.  Henry  had  not  been 
backward  in  responding  to  the  governor's 
call  for  assistance,  and  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  ambassador,  on  the 
4th  of  August : — "  Trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved,  we  greet  you  well,  and  have  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  last  of  July ; 
by  the  contents  whereof,  we  perceive  such 
conference  as  you  had  lately  with  the 
governor,  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Somerville, 
touching  the  overtures  made  by  the  bishop 
of  Orkney  and  the  lord  Fleming  on  the 
behalf  of  the  cardinal  and  his  complices, 
being  the  said  lord  Fleming  and  bishop 
of  that  party ;  and  also,  concerning  such 
aid  as  the  said  governor  and  the  rest  before- 
named  do  desire  of  us  for  their  defence  and 
surety,  with  a  repetition  of  their  offers 
unto  us,  in  case  the  governor  shall  not 
be  able  so  to  daunt  the  cardiual  and  his 
partakers  as  they  shall  agree  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  passed  betwixt  us,  or 
that  the  queen  shall  be  conveyed  away, 
whereby  they  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver 
her  at  the  time  by  the  treaties  appointed 
and  prescribed.  For  answer  whereunto, 
our  pleasure  is,  that  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  hereof,  you  shall  make  your  repair 
to  the  governor,  and  making  unto  him 
our  hearty  commendations,  with  condign 
thanks  for  his  honourable  proceedings  and 
friendly  offers  made  unto  us,  you  shall 
declare  unto  him,  that  we  be  of  such  mind 
and  determination  toward  him  again,  as 
he  may  be  well  assured,  that  neither  now, 
nor  hereafter,  shall  we  suffer  him  to  receive 
any  such  damage  or  dishonour,  as  he  shall 
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not  have  good  cause  in  the  end  to  say,  that 
he  hath  had  a  most  constant  and  faithful 
friend  of  us.  And  for  his  present  relief 
at  this  time,  we  have,  according  to  his 
desire,  appointed  our  lieutenant  in  those 
parts  to  put  in  order  five  thousand  men, 
to  be  addressed  unto  him,  when  he  and  you 
together  shall  by  your  letters  .  desire  the 
same,  which  five  thousand  men  shall  enter 
in  two  parts,  the  one  from  the  west  marches, 
in  the  conduct  of  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  till 
he  shall  arrive  with  the  lord  Maxwell,  and 
then  the  said  lord  Maxwell  to  be  chief 
captain  of  that  number;  the  other  by 
the  east  and  middle  marches,  in  the  con- 
duct of  sir  Ralph  Eure,  knight,  Brian 
Leighton,  Robert  Collingwood,  and  Robert 
Horsley,  esquires,  till  they  shall  arrive  with 
the  earl  of  Angus ;  and  then  the  said  earl  to 
be  their  chief  captain  ;  accounting  the  said 
earl  and  lord  Maxwell,  with  all  the  rest 
of  our  friends  there  which  adhere  surely 
to  him,  to  be  of  such  honour  and  trust 
as  we  dare  well  commit  the  leading  of  our 
people  to  them.  Providing  that  the  said 
earl  of  Angus  and  the  lord  Maxwell  do 
send  some  trusty  men  of  honour  and  esti- 
mation to  receive  the  said  sir  Thomas 
Wharton  and  sir  Ralph  Eure,  with  such  as 
come  with  them  at  the  said  borders,  to 
help  to  conduct  them  and  victual  them,  till 
they  shall  join  with  their  other  forces; 
and  shall  also,  after  they  be  joined,  use 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  said  sir  Tho- 
mas and  sir  Ralph,  Brian  Leighton,  Robert 
Collingwood,  and  Robert  Horsley,  which 
shall  jhave  the  conduct  of  them  into  Scot- 
land, in  all  things  touching  any  enterprise 
and  exploit  to  be  done,  and  likewise  for  the 
victualling  and  placing  of  the  same  accord- 
ingly. And  where  the  governor  desireth  to 
have  such  as  we  shall  send  for  his  aid 
bring  some  victual  with  them,  we  have,  for 
his  satisfaction  herein,  not  only  taken  order 
that  they  shall  bring  as  much  victual  with 
them  as  can  conveniently  be  prepared  in 
the  short  time  of  their  assembly,  but  also 
that  plenty  of  corn  shall  be  sent  into  the 
Firth,  both  from  Newcastle  and  from  Ber- 
wick, not  doubting  but  the  governor,  with 
the  rest  of  the  earls  and  others  our  friends, 
and  specially  those  which  shall  have  the 
chief  charge  of  our  subjects,  will  take  order, 
that  when  it  shall  arrive,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  victualling  of  the  same, 
as  appertaineth.  And  our  further  pleasure 
is,  that- you  shall  also  declare  to  the  said 
governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  our 
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friends  there,  that  in  case  the  number  now 
sent  shall  not  so  daunt  the  said  cardinal  as 
he    and  his  complices    shall    be    glad    and 
fain  to  consent  to    the    ratification  of  the 
treaties,  the  laying  pledges,   and  all  other 
things  convenient,  or  that  the  said  cardinal 
shall  convey  away  the  young  queen's  person, 
we  will  prepare  a  greater  furniture  to  re- 
press their  malice,  not  doubting   but   the 
governor   will    (in   case   of  that  necessity) 
deliver  unto  us  the  holds  which  he  hath 
promised    to    deliver ;    assuring    the    said 
governor,  that  in  case  they  take  away  the 
person  of  the   young   queen,    and   dispose 
her   marriage   otherwise   than  by  his  own 
consent,  we  will,  by  force  of  our  title  and 
superiority,  make  him  king  of  the  rest  of 
Scotland  beyond  the  Firth,  aiding  him  with 
our  power  by  sea  and  by  land  to  recover 
the  same,  so   as  he  go  through  with   the 
overture  of  marriage  betwixt  his  son  and 
our   daughter    the    lady   Elizabeth,    which 
is  of  such  sort,  and  shall  be  such  honour 
and   establishment   to   his   son   after   him, 
as  he  could  not  recover  the  like  party  in 
Christendom.     And    being    now    in    such 
terms  with  the  governor  and   the   rest  of 
our   friends  there,  that   we   must   account 
our  affairs  all  one,  we  can  do  no  less  but  to 
remember  unto  him   how  they  have  been 
heretofore  abused  by  the  cardinal  and  his 
partakers,    and    what   inconveniences   have 
ensued  of  the  same,  to  the  intent  they  may 
hereafter  beware  of  the  craft  and  falsehood 
of  him  and   his  angels,    and   utterly  stop 
their   ears   to   anything   that   can   be  said 
on  his  behalf.     Wherefore  you  shall  desire 
and  pray  both  the  governor  and  the  rest  of 
the    said   lords  our   friends,    and    specially 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  and  the  lord  Maxwell, 
to   weigh   their   affairs    more    deeply,    and 
to  consider  how  they  have  been  now  twice 
deluded   by  the    crafty  means  of  the  said 
cardinal ;  once  at  his  deliverance,  and  now 
again  at  the  deliverance  of  the  young  queen, 
requiring   them,    at   the   contemplation    of 
our  advice  and  counsel,  and  also  in  respect 
of  their  own  honour  and  estimation,  which 
shall  be  much   defaced  in  the  world  if  he 
should   eftsoons    deceive    them   the    third 
time,    to   beware    of  him,    and   utterly   to 
close  their  ears,  as  is  aforesaid,  against  him 
and    his    complices.      Which    advice    and 
counsel,   if  they   follow    not,    but   percase 
shall  tolerate  many  things  in  hope  of  better, 
whereby  he  shall  get  the  upper  hand  and 
victory  of  them,  what  scruple  soever  they 
have   of  an   honest   zeal,  which  would  be 
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.oath  to  have  any  slaughter  in  their  native 
country ;  they  may  be  assured,  in  that  case, 
;hat  he  will  spare  none  of  them,  but  dis- 
patch them,  either  together  or  one  after 
another,  as  he  shall  have  his  most  oppor- 
,unity.  And  therefore,  seeing  the  said  car- 
dinal is  now  at  Stirling,  and  travelleth 
secretly  to  assemble  again  his  army,  to  the 
ntent  he  may  both  depose  the  governor, 
and  of  all  the  rest  dispose  at  his  pleasure  j 
considering  his  force  being  so  lately  dis- 
jarkled  (dispersed],  will  not  soon  or  easily 
)e  brought  again  together,  our  advice  and 
counsel  is,  that  the  governor  shall  secretly 
and  suddenly,  in  anywise,  send  a  good  band 
of  his  men  to  Stirling,  and  either  there 
o  take  him  and  bring  him  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  or  at  the  least  to  drive 
lim  over  the  water,  and  then  to  set  such 
an  assured  order  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  bridge,  as  neither  the  queen  shall  be 
:onveyed  away,  though  the  barons  having 
the  keeping  of  her  would  consent  thereto  at 
the  said  cardinal's  request  and  desire,  nor 
that  the  cardinal,  or  any  of  his  complices, 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  bridge,  or  that 
any  of  them  on  this  side  do  resort  to  him, 
but  at  the  governor's  will  and  pleasure." 

Thus  matters  went  on  during  the  month 
of  August,  each  party  standing  on  their 
guard  and  holding  themselves  ready  for  the 
event,  but  both  hesitating :  the  cardinal,  be- 
cause he  waited  for  troops  from  France,  and 
Arran  from  his  own  unsteady  disposition. 
The  delay  was  an  advantage  to  the  cardinal, 
who  was  superior  in  craft  to  his  adversary, 
and,  perceiving  probably  that  he  was  waver- 
ing, he  began  to  treat  in  a  more  conciliating 
tone,  and  to  talk  of  friendly  arrangement. 
In  an  interview  with  Sadler  on  the  25th  of 
August,  Arran  declared  that  he  thought  the 
cardinal  would  declare  and  prove  himself 
"  the  most  honest  man  of  all  the  rest ;"  and 
he  said,  "he  would  go  over  the  water,  as 
indeed  he  is  gone  to  St.  Johnstouu  and 
Dundee,  to  see  and  visit  the  country,  where 
he  hath  not  been  since  he  was  governor,  and 
so  to  make  an  errand  to  his  own  house  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  the  cardinal,  he  said,  will 
come  and  speak  with  him ;  so  that  he 
hopeth  to  compone  (settle)  all  matters  and 
controversies  here,  in  such  sort  as  good 
peace,  quietness,  and  agreement,  shall  ensue 
amongst  them." 

Arran's  visit  to  St.  Andrew's  had  a  dif- 
ferent result  from  that  anticipated  by  Sadler. 
While  he  remained  there,  the  cardinal  shut 
himself  up  in  his  castle  and  refused  to  hold 
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any  communication  with  him ;  upon  which 
the  governor,  irritated  at  this  affront,  pro- 
claimed him  a  traitor,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  employing  force  against  him. 
He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in  an 
interview  with  the  English  ambassador  im- 
mediately after,  he  told  him  that  if  the 
King  should  send  in  an  army  "  to  make  a 
conquest,"  he  and  his  friends  would  join  him, 
"and  so  serve  your  majesty  without  giving 
trust  to  any  further  aid  of  Scottishmen." 
On  the  same  day  on  which  Sadler  reported 
this  conversation,  a  convention  of  the  nobles 
was  held  in  the  abbey  church  of  IJolyrood, 
and  the  treaties  with  England  were  solemnly 
ratified,  Arran  himself  swearing  at  the  altar 
to  observe  them. 

But  the  governoi  must  at  this  moment 
have  been  listening  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  cardinal,  who  was  labouring  to  detach 
him  from  the  English  party  by  offering  to 
procure  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the 
young  queen.  He  seems  to  have  employed 
the  abbot  of  Paisley  as  his  negotiator,  who 
is  said  to  have  alarmed  Arran  by  declaring 
that  as  the  validity  of  his  father's  divorce 
depended  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the 
papal  see,  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of 
Rome  would  destroy  his  title  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  his  vast  estates.  We  can  only 
attribute  what  followed  to  one  of  those 
sudden  resolutions  to  which  the  governor's 
weak  mind  appears  to  have  been  subject. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  he  professed  his  humble  devotion  to 
the  king  of  England.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, lie  met  the  cardinal  at  Lord  Liv- 
ingston's house  at  Callander,  near  Falkirk, 
when  a  complete  reconciliation  took  place. 
They  rode  back  together  to  Stirling,  and 
there  Arran,  who  had  but  lately  been  talk- 
ing so  bitterly  against  priests  and  monks, 
publicly  abjured  protestantism  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  received  absolu- 
tion for  his  leaning  towards  heresy,  re- 
nounced the  treaties  with  England,  and 
delivered  his  eldest  son  to  the  cardinal  as 
a  pledge  for  his  sincerity.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  agreement  was  the 
coronation  of  the  infant  queen,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  on  Sunday  the  ninth  of 
September. 

The  cardinal  and  the  governor  now  at- 
tempted to  gain  over  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
his  confederates,  but  without  success  ;  for 
they  retired  to  their  castles,  and  began  to 
assemble  their  forces.  Angus,  with  the 
earls  of  Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  the  lords 


Maxwell  and  Somerville,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr, 
and  the  laird  of  Drumlanrig,  met  at  Dou- 
glas castle,  and  there  subscribed  a  bond,  by 
which  they  engaged  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  to  support  the  interests  of  king  Henry. 
This  bond  was  entrusted  to  lord  Somerville, 
to  be  carried  to  England  as  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity. 

By  this  unexpected  revolution,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treaties  was  involved  in  new 
difficulties ;  as  the  party  with  whom  the  gov- 
ernor was  now  acting,  had  not  given  their 
sanction  to  them,  and  were  known  to  be 
opposed  to  them.  Moreover,  the  English 
monarch  had  given  a  very  unwise  and  un- 
necessary provocation  to  the  Scots,  whicji 
might  at  any  time  be  made  an  excuse  for 
breaking  the  engagements.  A  fleet  of 
Scottish  merchantmen  had  sailed  for  France, 
laden,  it  is  said,  with  fish,  but  they  were 
driven  by  tempestuous  weather  into  an 
English  port.  Henry  was  at  this  time  con- 
templating a  new  war  with  France,  and, 
under  pretence  that  the  Scottish  ships  were 
carrying  provision  to  his  enemies,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  detained.  The  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  especially  affected  by  this 
act,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  such  great 
excitement  against  the  English,  that  the 
ambassador  himself  was  in  danger,  and 
the  same  feeling  soon  spread  through  the 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  governor  had 
not  resented  this  act  very  strongly.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  trea- 
ties were  ratified,  Sadler  had  a  conversation 
with  Arran  on  the  subject,  which  he  details 
as  follows  in  his  despatch  of  that  day  to  his 
sovereign  : — "  Finally,"  he  says,  "  I  told 
him  also  of  the  stay  of  the  Scottish  ships 
going  into  France  with  victuals;  and  also 
declared  unto  him  the  effect  of  your  majes- 
ty's pleasure  in  that  part,  both  touching 
that  the  treaties  will  not  bear  it,  and  also 
touching  the  governor's  safe-conduct  to  be 
given  to  his  friends  that  pass  out  of  this 
realm,  in  such  sort  as  is  contained  in  your 
highness's  said  letters ;  which  the  governor 
saith  he  will  observe  accordingly.  But  in 
case  the  cardinal  and  he,  with  the  rest,  do 
fall  to  agreement,  whereof  there  is  good 
likelihood,  then  his  desire  is  that  all  ships 
of  this  realm  may  pass  without  stay,  though 
they  have  not  his  safe-conduct ;  for  if  the 
ships  should  be  stayed  by  your  majesty,  now 
that  the  peace  is  concluded  and  ratified,  he 
saith  it  should  be  a  mean  to  cause  the  whole 
realm  to  exclaim  upon  him,  which  he  would 
gladly  avoid,  for  they  love  him  ill  enough 
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already  for  your  majesty's  sake,  and  then 
•would  love  him  much  worse,  and  also  judge 
evil  of  the  peace,  and  take  it  to  be  but  a 
feigned  matter  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
him,  to  cause  them  to  put  their  ships  and 
goods  in  adventure;  the  stay  only  whereof 
should  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  mer- 
chants. And  as  to  the  victuals  which  they 
carry  hence  into  France,  he  saith  it  can  be 
no  great  matter,  for  there  is  no  abundance 
here  of  victuals  to  be  spared.  Peradventure, 
he  saith,  they  may  carry  fish  thither,  and 
yet  no  great  store,  which  they  have  used 
commonly  to  carry  into  France  for  other 
merchandizes,  and  hard  it  will  be  for  him  to 
cause  them  leave  that  trade  with  the  same. 
Wherefore,  considering  it  can  be  no  great 
matter,  he  beseecheth  your  majesty  to  bear 
with  it,  and  he  will  do  the  best  he  can  to 
cause  them  use  their  traffic  into  England, 
or  at  least  to  convey  no  kind  of  victual  into 
France." 

The  cardinal  had  now  virtually  the  go- 
vernment  of  Scotland  in   his  own  hands, 
for  Arran  was  completely  ruled  by  his  coun- 
cils, and  he  assumed  a  different  tone  to- 
wards the  English  ambassador.     The  latter 
obtained   an  audience  at  court  soon  after 
the   middle   of  September,  when   the  car- 
dinal complained  to  him  of  the  outrages  of 
the  English   borderers,    and  spoke  of  the 
late  treaties  as  having  been  negotiated  and 
concluded  privately  with  some  of  the  nobles 
of  Scotland.      "After   this,"   says   Sadler, 
"  the  governor  arose,  and  took  "me  apart, 
and  told  me  that  those  men  were  very  stiff 
against  the  treaties,  but,  for  his  part,  he 
remained  still  the  man  that  he  was,  and, 
as  much  as  lay  in  him,  he  would  do  for 
the  performance  of  the  said  treaties ;  pray- 
ing me  to  write,  and  to  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty not  to  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of 
him,  for  he  would  do  all   that  he  could, 
to   the  uttermost  of  his  power,   to  please 
your  majesty.     I  told  him  I  was  sure  your 
majesty  had  once  a  very  good  opinion  of 
him ;  but  I  was  uncertain  what  your  high- 
ness had  now  conceived  of  him,  upon  his 
sudden    revolt    and    departure    from    such 
noblemen    as   had    all   this   while  adhered 
unto  him,  with  whom,  if  he  had  tarried,  he 
might   have   wrought    and   enforced   those 
men  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.     And, 
touching   the  treaties,  he  could  not  with 
his  honour  digress  from  them,  considering 
how  largely  he  had  said  and  promised  to 
your  highness  in  that  behalf.     He  assured 
me  that  it  lay  not  in  him  to  perform  the 
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same;    but  when   the   other   lords    should 
come  in,  he  would  plainly  declare  his  affec- 
tion and  good  will  in  that  part,  which  was 
and  should  be  of  such  sort  as  he  had  pro- 
mised.    And  here  came  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray and  interrupted  our  communication,  so 
that,   as  it  seemed,    they  were  loath  that 
I  should  have  over  long  talk  with  him,  as 
indeed  they  do  (now  since  they  have  him) 
use  him  like  a  man  of  his  wit,   and  yet, 
as   I    perceive,    be   afraid   that   he   should 
revolt  from  them.     Thus  I  was  forced  to 
eave   communication    with   him,    and   de- 
aarted.      Furthermore,   like  as  I  wrote  in 
my  letters  to  the  lords  of  your  majesty's 
:ouncil,    that    the   lord   Fleming   and   the 
abbot,  of  Paisley  were  sent  to  the  earls  of 
Angus,  Cassillis,  and  Glencairn,  to  persuade 
them  to  a  convention  and  meeting  at  this 
town ;  so  the  said  earls  and  the  lord  Somer- 
ville  have  sent  me  word  by  James  Dou- 
glas of  Parkedge,  not  only  that  they  have 
answered  the  said  lord  Fleming  and  abbot, 
that  before  they  can  grant  to  any  such  con- 
vention,  it  behoveth  them  to  advise  with 
other  noblemen,  their  friends  which  dwell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Firth,  in  the  north, 
and  that  done,  will  make  a  resolute  answer ; 
but  also,  that  to-morrow  the  said  earls  of 
Angus,  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  and  the  lords 
Maxwell  and  Somerville,  do  intend  to  meet 
all  together  at  Douglas,  my  lord  Angus's 
castle,  where  they  will   first  make  answer 
to  your  majesty's  letters  written  to  them ; 
and  also  are  determined,  as  they  have  sent 
me   word,   to   answer   resolutely   to   those 
lords  which   be  here,  that  they  will  come 
to  no  convention,  nor  commune  with  them, 
unless  they  will  concur  all  altogether,   in 
and  for  the  performance  of  the  treaties,  as 
your    majesty    shall    perceive    by   a   letter 
here  enclosed,  which  the  said  lord  Somer- 
ville wrote  unto  me,  whereby  your  highness 
shall   also   perceive   his   suit   for   his    son, 
who  maketh  special  labour  to  come  home 
for  a  time  upon  other  pledges.     The  lord 
Maxwell,   nevertheless,   laboureth   to   have 
my  lord  Angus  and  the  other  lords  to  come 
to  this  convention,  upon  a  certain  hope  and 
trust  that  he  hath  conceived,  that  if  they 
once  meet  all  together,  they  shall  agree  to 
the   performance  of  the   treaties,    whereof 
I   can  perceive   no  likelihood,    and  there- 
fore I  know  not  what  he  meaneth  by  his 
solicitation  in  that  behalf.      And  this  day 
he  came  to  this  town,  and  spoke  with  the 
lords  which  be  here,  and  departed  hastily 
again,  without  speaking  with  me,  but  sent 
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me  word,  that  if  I  did  well,  I  should  not 
be  against  the  corning  hither  of  the  said 
earl  of  Angus  and  the  other  lords,  his  par- 
takers ;  for  he  trusted  verily,  that  the  same 
should  be  a  mean  to  and  for  the  perfection 
of  the  treaties,  which,  though  they  should 
not  be  performed,  yet  the  convention  of 
all  the  lords  together  could  do  no  hurt, 
for  by  the  same  it  should  appear  who  were 
with  or  who  against  the  treaties ;  and  such 
as  were  against  the  same,  the  rest  might 
declare  themselves  their  enemies.  And 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  my  lord  of 
Angus  and  his  friends  might  be  here  in  as 
good  surety  and  strength  as  in  his  own 
castle  of  Douglas.  Thus  the  said  lord 
Maxwell  sent  me  word;  so  that  whether 
this  assembly  and  convention,  which  he 
laboureth  after  this  sort,  shall  take  effect 
or  not,  I  cannot  write  the  certainty;  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  is  none  of 
my  lord  of  Angus's  party  willing  to  it,  but 
only  the  lord  Maxwell." 

On  the  24th  of  September  Sadler  was 
again  called  before  the  court,  and  strong 
expostulations  were  then  made  on  the  arrest 
of  the  Scottish  ships  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  English  borderers.  The  animosity  of 
the  populace,  on  account  of  the  seizure 
of  the  ships,  was  much  aggravated  since 
the  government  was  guided  by  the  car- 
dinal, and  Sadler's  person  was  exposed  to 
insult,  if  not  to  danger.  Henry  wrote  a 
violent  letter  to  the  magistrates,  threaten- 
ing them  with  his  vengeance  if  they  offered 
any  injury  to  his  ambassador,  and  Sadler 
states  that  it  had  its  effect  in  protecting 
him,  although  the  injudicious  tone  in  which 
it  was  written  gave  general  offence.  But 
the  lords  of  the  English  party  now  declared 
their  conviction  that  the  governor  and  car- 
dinal would  listen  to  no  other  argument 
than  force,  and  Henry  was  already  pre- 
paring his  army  for  this  purpose,  intending 
to  invade  Scotland  before  the  winter.  The 
ambassador,  instead  of  being  recalled,  was 
directed  to  remove  to  Angus's  castle  of 
Tantallon,  if  hostilities  should  be  unavoid- 
able. Sadler,  however,  appears  now  to 
have  been  closely  watched ;  for,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  he  wrote  to  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council  in  England  : — "  It  may 
like  your  good  lordships  to  understand  I 
received  your  letters  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, by  the  which  I  do  perceive  that 
the  king's  majesty,  minding  suddenly  to 
correct  the  folly  and  untruth  of  those 
Scottish,  would  be  loath  that  I  should 


be  in  any  danger  thereby,  and  therefore,  I 
should  convey  myself  to  Tantalion,  or  some 
other  place  of  strength  belonging  to  his 
majesty's  friends  here,  wherein  I  might  be 
sure  from  their  malice,  and  advertise  his 
highness  from  time  to  time  as  much  know- 
ledge as  I  can  get.  Albeit  no  man  alive 
shall  with  better  will  adventure  himself  than 
I  shall,  without  respect  of  life,  serve  his  ma- 
jesty; yet  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  con- 
sider my  estate  here,  and  what  service  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  in  time  of  open  war 
and  hostility,  after  the  sort  that  I  am  here ; 
assuring  your  lordships  I  know  not  how  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  convey  myself  and  my 
folks  out  of  this  town,  either  to  Tantalk>u 
or  any  other  place  of  strength,  for  I  am 
secretly  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  will  not  suffer  me  to  depart  till 
they  have  their  ships;  and  nightly  there 
is  a  watch  about  mine  house  here,  which 
I  am  made  believe  is  for  my  surety;  but 
it  is  told  me  secretly,  that  it  is  purposely 
appointed  to  watch  me,  that  I  should  not 
steal  away  in  the  night.  And  yet,  if  I 
might  steal  away,  being  here  reputed  the 
king's  ambassador,  whether  it  should  be 
his  highness's  honour  or  not,  your  lord- 
ships can  much  better  weigh  and  consider 
than  I.  Surely,  my  lords,  1  have  been  as 
ill-treated  here  as  ever  was  man,  and  in 
no  little  danger  of  my  life,  although  in 
time  of  peace ;  and,  therefore,  ye  may  fairly 
conjecture,  if  I  abide,  how  I  shall  be 
handled  in  time  of  war.  Not  doubting  but 
if  it  please  the  king's  majesty  to  revoke  me, 
in  case  the  wars  succeed,  the  nobility  here, 
for  their  own  honours,  will  see  me  safely 
convoyed  out  of  the  realm,  as  in  such  cases 
ambassadors  have  been  used." 

Before  the  war  commenced,  Sadler  was  to 
consult  with  the  lords  of  Angus's  party  on 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
young  queen,  and  of  the  fortresses ;  but  this 
was  now  a  matter  of  great  difficulty : — "  I 
have  communed  with  sir  George  Douglas, 
Sadler  writes,  who  first,  touching  the  safe- 
custody  of  the  young  queen  of  Scotland, 
hath  answered  me,  that  she  is  kept  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling  by  such  noblemen  as  were 
appointed  thereunto  by  the  parliament,  and 
such  as  having  the  castle  well  furnished 
with  ordnance  and  artillery,  will  defend  the 
same,  and  keep  her  so,  as  he  thinketh.  The 
king's  majesty's  friends  here  are  not  able  to 
get  the  said  young  queen  out  of  the  castle, 
for  they  have  no  great  pieces  of  ordnance 
wherewith  to  besiege  the  same.  And 
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besides  that,  he  saith  that  if  the  barons,  which 
have  the  custody  of  her,  do  perceive  them- 
selves unable  to  keep  and  defend  her  in  the 
said  castle ;  and  if  they  shall  perceive  that 
any  man  should  go  about  to  have  her  out  of 
their  hands  (which  could  not  be  so  secretly 
wrought  but  they  must  needs  have  know- 
ledge of  it,  they  being  charged  with  her 
custody  upon  their  lives  and  lands),  might 
easily  convey  her  person  out  of  the  castle 
into  the  highland,  which  is  not  far  from 
Stirling,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  come  by 
her :  and  therefore  he  thinketh  it  vain  to  go 
about  by  force  to  remove  her  out  of  the 
custody  she  is  in.  And  yet,  he  told  me 
that  there  was  a  communication  amongst 
such  as  were  the  king's  majesty's  friends 
here  about  such  purpose ;  which  was,  that  if 
the  king's  majesty  would  advance  such  a 
convenient  sum  of  money  unto  them,  where- 
with they  might  wage  certain  soldiers,  they 
would  besiege  the  cardinal  in  his  castle  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  also  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
to  see  if  they  could  got  the  cardinal  into 
their  hands,  and  also  the  possession  and 
custody  of  the  young  queen,  which  purpose, 
he  said,  they  had  not  resolved ;  but  now,  at 
this  assembly,  when  all  the  lords  of  their 
party  are  come  hither,  which  be  not  yet 
arrived,  he  thought  they  would  commune 
further  of  the  same.  And  as  touching  the 
strongholds,  he  said  it  would  be  hard  to 
come  by  them ;  for  such  as  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  adverse  party,  as  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dunbar,  were  very  strong, 
but  what  might  be  done  with  money  and 
reward,  he  could  not  tell ;  for  the  captain  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the 
Hamiltons,  which  he  said  be  all  false  and 
inconstant  of  nature ;  and  therefore  he 
doubteth  not  what  might  be  wrought  and 
practised  with  him  for  money,  which  he 
hath  promised  to  essay  and  prove  as  soon  as 
he  may  conveniently." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  other 
party  was  weakened  by  the  defection  of  one 
of  its  supporters.  The  earl  of  Lennox  had 
been  flattered  and  caressed  as  long  as  he 
served  as  an  instrument  against  the  gov- 
ernor, but  the  cardinal  was  no  sooner  sure 
of  Arran,  than,  probably  to  conciliate  him 
the  more,  but  with  an  unusual  want  of  fore- 
sight, he  began  to  treat  Lennox  with  neg- 
lect. This  so  provoked  the  latter,  that  he 
suddenly  deserted  the  cardinal's  party,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  oppo- 
nents. An  unexpected  misfortune  to  the 
cardinal  was  the  result  of  tins  desertion. 
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Lennox  had  been  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  the  negotiations  with  France, 
and  just  at  this  time  a  small  French  fleet, 
having  on  board  a  French  ambassador,  the 
sieur  de  la  Brosse,  and  the  papal  legate, 
with  military  stores,  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  ten  thousand  crowns  in  money,  arrived 
at  Dumbarton,  on  the  6th  of  October,  ad- 
dressed to  Lennox,  who  had  possession  of 
that  castle  and  town.  Lennox  was  absent, 
consulting  with  the  lords  of  the  English 
party,  but  news  of  the  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet  was  brought  to  him  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  hurrying  back  with  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  to  Dumbarton,  he  met  the 
French  ambassador,  who  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  Scotland,  gained  possession 
of  the  money  and  stores,  which  he  caused 
to  be  securely  deposited  in  Dumbarton 
castle,  and  then  left  the  strangers  to  dis- 
cover their  mistake.  Henry  was  still  anxious 
that  the  lords  of  his  party  should  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  queen's  person  and 
of  the  strongholds,  and  further  directions 
were  given  to  Sadler  on  that  subject,  to 
which  he  replied,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council : — "  And  now 
to  the  points  of  your  lordships'  said  letters, 
to  be  conferred  eftsoons  with  the  said  lords. 
First,  touching  the  obtaining  of  the  young 
queen  into  their  hands,  they  have  told  me 
plainly,  at  my  last  conference  with  them, 
before  the  receipt  of  your  said  letter,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  get  her  per- 
force out  of  the  oastle  of  Stirling.  And  to 
say  my  poor  opinion,  whereas  it  is  expressed 
in  your  lordship's  said  letters,  that  they 
might  by  policy  accomplish  the  same,  as  by 
way  of  licence  to  visit  her  in  the  said  castle, 
in  such  sort  as  your  said  letters  do  purport, 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  prevail  that  way; 
for  her  guardians,  being  all  undoubtedly  of 
the  adverse  party,  which  do  also  suspect  and 
fear  that  the  carl  of  Angus  and  other  his 
majesty's  friends,  intend  to  convey  her  from 
them  into  England,  will  not  suffer  any  of 
that  party  to  have  entry  into  the  castle,  but 
in  such  sort  as  they  may  themselves  be 
masters ;  nor  they  use  not  to  suffer  any  of 
the  nobles  of  the  realm  to  enter,  but  with 
one  or  two  servants  with  him  at  the  most, 
saving  only  the  dowager,  who,  by  the  par- 
liament, is  admitted  to  be  continually  resi- 
dent about  her  said  daughter,  with  a  certain 
number  at  her  pleasure ;  so  as  I  cannot 
perceive  how  they  may  win  her  into  their 
hands  by  any  such  policy.  Secondly, 
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touching  the  strongholds,  they  said  plainly 
that  they  know  not  how  to  come  by  them ; 
for  if  they  might,  they  say  they  were  mad- 
men if  they  would  not  take  them  into  their 
hands,  which  is  one  of  the  things  they  most 
principally  desire;  and,  so  long  as  they 
were  here  in  this  town,  the  captain  of  the 
castle  here  kept  himself  continually  within 
it,  and  was  determined,  if  they  had  made 
any  proclamations,  or  put  anything  in  exe- 
cution to  the  derogation  of  the  governor's 
authority  (which  was  suspected),  to  have 
beaten  them  all  out  of  the  town  with  shot 
of  ordnance  from  the  castle ;  for  the  which 
purpose  he  had  mounted  and  charged  all 
the  pieces  within  the  same,  as  the  lords 
themselves  told  me.  The  castle  of  Dunbar 
is  holden  by  a  stout  man,  who  beareth  none 
affection  to  England,  and,  I  think,  surely 
he  will  not  deliver  it  out  of  his  hands, 
neither  to  the  governor  himself,  nor  to 
no  man  else,  and  the  said  lords  told  me 
plainly,  they  were  out  of  all  hope  to  come 
by  it.  For  Dumbarton,  to  say  mine  opinion, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  had  as  leif  part  with  his 
right  hand  as  with  it ;  and  I  think  if  the 
same  should  be  moved  now  unto  him,  it 
were  the  next  way  to  make  him  revolt  to 
the  adverse  party,  with  the  French  money 
and  munition,  which  he  hath  now  gotten 
into  his  possession  at  Dumbarton,  within 
the  said  castle ;  and  therefore  it  were  not 
amiss,  in  my  poor  mind,  not  to  be  over 
hasty  with  him  in  that  matter  for  a  while, 
till  the  king's  majesty  see  whether  the  said 


earl  of  Lennox  will  himself  repair  to  his 
highness,  or  what  they  will  further  do  to- 
wards his  majesty  according  to  their  last 
writings.  Thirdly,  touching  the  sending  of 
any  of  the  king's  majesty's  ships  for  appre- 
hension of  the  French  ships  at  Dumbarton, 
now  that  the  money  and  munition  is  landed, 
with  also  the  legate  and  French  ambassador, 
and  the  ships  brought  into  the  haven, 
whereby  that  purpose  is  disappointed,  I 
need  not  therefore  to  have  any  treaty  with 
the  earl  of  Cassillis  in  that  behalf.  And, 
finally,  touching  the  legate,  I  see  not  that 
they  intend  to  detain  him  or  the  French 
ambassador,  or  any  of  their  train  as  prison- 
ers, but  rather  to  use  them  as  ambassadors, 
with  as  much  demeanour  and  good  enter- 
tainment as  they  can.  And  now  that  they 
have  the  said  money  and  munition  in  their 
hands,  laid  up  into  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
they  will  convey  the  said  ambassador  to 
Glasgow,  where  they  may  use  him  with 
better  entertainment  than  at  Dumbarton. 
And  I  am  informed,  the  dowager,  governor, 
and  cardinal,  have  sent  straight  command- 
ment to  the  earl  of  Lennox,  to  convey  the 
said  legate  and  ambassador  to  Stirling,  with 
also  the  money  and  munition ;  but  he  hath 
yet  refused  to  accomplish  the  same ;  how- 
beit,  it  may  be  he  will  send  the  legate  and 
ambassador  to  Stirling ;  but  for  the  money 
and  munition,  it  will  be  hard  to  get  the  same 
out  of  his  hands,  which  I  think  surely  he 
will  not  so  soon  part  withall." 
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THE  arrival  of  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  papal  legate,  inspired  new  courage  into 
the  cardinal's  party,  as  it  gave  them  an  as- 
surance that  they  would  be  well  supported  by 
France.  The  ambassador  himself  laboured 
zealously  to  cement  their  alliance,  and  he 
was  liberal  in  his  promises  of  pensions. 
"  The  French  ambassador,"  says  Sadler,  in 
a  letter  of  the  30th  of  October,  "  who  re- 
maineth  still  with  the  queen  at  Stirling, 
practiseth  and  laboureth  by  all  the  means 


he  can,  to  interrupt  the  marriage  between 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland  and  my  lord 
prince's  grace,  and  to  win  all  noblemen  here 
to  the  devotion  of  France,  and  to  make  divi- 
sion and  extreme  wars  between  these  two 
realms ;  for  the  maintenance  whereof  is  pro- 
mised by  the  said  ambassador,  on  the  French 
king's  behalf,  whatsoever  aid  they  will  re- 
quire against  the  next  year,  besides  great 
rewards  and  yearly  pensions,  as  is  aforesaid ; 
which  things  the  said  dowager  and  cardinal 
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advance  and  set  forth  by  all  the  means  they 
can;  and  also  they  labour  to  set  an  unity 
and  agreement  between  the  governor  and 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  rather  to  join  them 
together  on  the  French  party.  Assuring 
your  lordships  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
whole  body  of  the  realm  is  inclined  to  France, 
for  they  do  consider  and  say,  that  France 
requireth  nothing  of  them  but  friendship, 
and  would  they  should  continue  and  main- 
tain the  honour  and  liberty  of  their  realm, 
which  of  themselves  they  naturally  do  covet 
and  desire.  France,  they  say,  hath  always 
aided  them  with  money  and  munition,  as 
now  they  have  promised  more  largely  by 
that  which  they  have  brought.  Whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  England,  they  say,  seeketh 
nothing  else  but  to  bring  them  to  subjection, 
and  to  have  superiority  and  dominion  over 
them ;  which  universally  they  do  so  detest 
and  abhor,  as  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
never  be  brought  into  it  but  by  force.  And 
though  such  noblemen  as  pretend  to  be  the 
king's  majesty's  friends  here,  could  be  con- 
tented, as  they  say,  that  his  majesty  had  the 
superiority  of  this  realm,  yet,  I  assure  your 
lordships,  to  say  as  I  think,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  hath  two  servants  or  friends 
that  is  of  the  same  mind,  or  that  would  take 
their  parts  in  that  behalf.  Marry,  I  think 
when  they  shall  perceive  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  king's  majesty's  power,  very 
fear  (which  I  call  force)  shall  enforce  them 
to  yield  to  that  thing  which  they  will  never 
do,  if  they  shall  find  themselves  able  to  make 
their  part  good." 

Much  labour  was  now  taken  to  gain  over 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  to  the 
French  party,  but  they  proudly  refused,  and 
retired  to  their  castles  to  prepare  for  defence. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sadler  to  gain 
over  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  forward 
the  designs  of  his  monarch,  on  promise  of 
setting  their  ships  at  liberty,  was  equally 
ineffective  ;  the  honest  citizens  declared  that 
they  would  rather  lose  all  their  ships  than 
give  up  the  national  independence.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  two  rival  factions  was  thus  becom- 
ing every  day  more  inveterate,  until  an  acci- 
dent that  occurred  at  the  end  of  October 
drove  them  to  open  war.  The  lords  of  the 
English  party  had  dispatched  the  lords 
Somerville  and  Maxwell  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Henry  VIII. ;  but,  before  they  left  Scot- 
land, putting  themselves  incautiously  in  the 
power  of  their  opponents,  they  were  both 
seized,  and  on  the  person  of  lord  Somerville 
was  found  the  bond  signed  by  the  lords  of 
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his  party  at  Douglas  castle,  with  other  papers 
which  showed  their  intention  to  support  the 
English  king  in  his  designs  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  Lord  Somerville 
had  letters  of  credence,  and  he  was  pressed, 
but  in  vain,  to  confess  the  particulars  of  his 
commission.  Both  these  lords  were  thrown 
into  prison,  Maxwell  in  Edinburgh  castle, 
and  Somerville  in  Blackness;  and  sufficient 
evidence  being  thus  obtained  on  which  to 
build  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  Angus 
and  his  confederates,  it  was  determined  to 
assemble  a  parliament  early  in  December, 
and  proceed  to  their  impeachment.  The 
lords  thus  accused,  instead  of  obeying  the 
summons  to  attend,  hurried  to  their  castles 
and  began  to  raise  their  followers.  The 
governor  collected  a  force  to  suppress  them, 
and  marching  to  Dalkeith,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  by  stratagem ;  but  a  son  of 
sir  George  Douglas,  who,  by  the  right  of  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  was 
master  or  heir  of  Morton,  threw  himself  into 
the  dongeon  or  keep,  and  held  out  till  he 
obtained  terms  for  himself  and  the  garrison. 
Sadler,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  agitation 
of  the  people,  retired  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Angus's  strong  castle  of  Tantallon.  From 
thence  he  wrote  on  the  10th  of  November 
to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  north  of 
England  had  been  entrusted : — "  It  may 
like  your  good  lordships  to  understand,  that 
yesterday,  in  the  morning,  came  hither  to 
Tantallon  the  master  of  Morton,  sir  George 
Douglas's  son,  who  told  me  that  he  had  ren- 
dered the  castle  of  Dalkeith  to  the  governor 
by  appointment,  conditionally  that  he  and 
all  his  friends  within  the  house  might  remove 
and  depart,  with  all  their  goods  and  baggage 
safely  untouched;  which,  he  saith,  he  was 
of  force  constrained  to  do,  because  he  was 
utterly  unfurnished  both  of  victuals  and 
artillery  wherewith  to  defend  the  castle. 
And  after  he  had  rendered  it,  he  saith  he 
had  communication  with  the  governor,  who 
wished  that  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  bro- 
ther would  be  true  Scottish-men,  and  leave 
their  affection  to  England,  in  which  case  he 
would  do  for  them,  and  esteem  them  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  in  Scotland. 
And  the  said  master  of  Morton  answering, 
that  he  knew  well  they  had  never  failed  in 
their  duty  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
lady ;  and  so  long  as  they  did  nothing  pre- 
judicial to  the  realm,  nor  against  the  weal 
of  the  same,  he  thought  they  could  not  be 
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enemies  to  England,  having  received  such 
benefit  as  they  had  done  at  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's hands.  The  governor  replied  that 
he  would  all  the  world  were  enemies  to 
England,  for  he  knew  well  he  was  the 
man  the  king's  majesty  loved  worst  of  all 
men  alive.  Whereunto  the  master  of  Mor- 
ton said  he  answered,  that  if  so  it  was,  he 
was  himself  the  cause  thereof;  for  of  late 
he  knew  that  the  king's  majesty  loved  and 
esteemed  him  as  well  as  he  did  any  noble- 
man in  Scotland,  and  if  he  had  observed 
his  faith  and  promise  to  the  king's  majesty, 
he  might  have  been  sure  to  have  had  both 
his  favour  and  also  great  honour  by  the 
same.  The  governor  replied  again,  and 
said  the  king's  majesty  had  broken  with 
them  first,  in  taking  of  their  merchant  ships 
and  goods  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  there- 
fore he  might  justly  break  with  him  again. 
Then  he  told  the  said  master  of  Morton, 
how  the  earls  of  Angus,  Cassillis,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lord  Maxwell,  sir  George  Dou- 
glas, and  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  had  dispatched 
the  lord  Somerville  with  letters  and  writings 
to  the  king's  majesty,  which  letters,  he 
said,  were  intercepted  with  the  said  lord 
Somerville,  being  about  him  when  he  was 
taken,  and  do  contain  no  less  than  high 
treason;  for  that  by  the  same  it  may  ap- 
pear that  the  said  earls  and  lords  intended 
to  practise  with  the  king's  majesty,  to  the 
great  mischief  and  confusion  of  this  realm. 
And  besides  that,  he  said  there  was  certain 
credence  in  the  said  letters  committed  to 
the  lord  Somerville,  which  he  would  gladly 
know ;  but  he  could  in  no  wise  cause  the 
said  Somerville  confess  the  same.  This 
communication,  in  effect,  the  said  master 
of  Morton  told  me  that  he  had  with  the 
governor,  who,  he  saith,  is,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  cardinal,  earnestly  bent  against 
England,  and  will,  if  he  can,  destroy  and 
put  down  all  such  noblemen  and  others 
within  the  realm  as  do  favour  the  same. 
Also  I  am  informed  that  they  have  taken 
sir  George  Douglas's  house  of  Pinkie,  and 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermling  hath  the  posses- 
sion of  the  same." 

War  with  England  seemed  now  inevitable, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  governor, 
who  from  his  own  private  negotiations  with 
him  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  Sadler's 
activity  in  keeping  the  lords  of  the  English 
party  together,  wrote  to  the  English  am- 
bassador in  Tantallon  castle,  that  under- 
standing "  he  daily  received  and  directed 
writings  privately  to  and  from  sundry  great 
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and  small  men  within  this  realm,  and  sent 
thereupon  advertisement  to  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, being  both  very  suspicious  and  hurtful 
to  the  common  weal  of  Scotland,"  his 
desire  was,  if  his  commission  continued, 
he  should  address  himself  unto  him  and 
declare  his  charge,  and  receive  his  answer 
thereupon ;  and  if  the  same  was  expired,  he 
was  constrained  by  Sadler's  "  strange  beha- 
viour and  practices,"  to  charge  him  to  de- 
part forth  of  the  realm  with  diligence.  The 
ambassador  wrote  an  immediate  reply,  dis- 
claiming the  imputation  cast  upon  him 
by  the  governor,  and  stating  that  his  com- 
mission endured  until  it  should  please  the 
king  to  revoke  it.  "  And  also,"  he  added, 
"  standing  such  division  in  this  realm,  and 
such  changes  and  'alterations  as  I  daily 
see  chancing  amongst  you,  I  know  not 
to  whom  I  may  repair,  either  to  declare  the 
king's  majesty's  mind,  or  to  receive  mine 
answer  upon  the  same,  till  I  shall  know 
his  majesty's  pleasure;  which  known,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  address  myself  for  the 
execution  thereof  accordingly."  This  was 
followed,  on  the  17th  of  November,  by 
a  letter  from  the  governor  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  directing  him  to  expel  the  English 
ambassador  from  his  castle,  which  pro- 
duced only  an  evasive  reply,  the  tenor  of 
which  may  be  understood  by  a  new  sum- 
mons dated  on  the  26th  of  November,  in 
which  the  governor  addressed  the  earl  in 
the  following  words  : — "  We  have  received 
your  writing  from  Rothesay  herald,  bearing 
in  effect  that  ye  believed  not  we  would 
have  been  miscontent  that  sir  Ralph  Sadler 
had  been  entreated  (entertained)  in  your 
place  of  Tantallon;  and  now,  seeing  us 
altered  towards  him,  ye  desire  a  charge 
subscribed  by  all  the  lords  to  send  him 
forth  of  your  house.  And  truly,  if  he  had 
used  himself  like  an  ambassador  this  time 
bygone,  we  would  not  have  been  miscon- 
tent of  his  treatment ;  but  knowing  nothing 
done  by  him  according  to  such  an  office, 
seeing  daily  his  great  practices  made  to 
seduce  and  corrupt  true  faithful  subjects 
of  this  realm  to  the  opinion  of  England 
in  this  time  of  war,  no  way  resorting  to- 
wards us,  in  whose  hands  stands  the  autho- 
rity of  this  realm,  we  thought  necessary 
to  charge  him  to  depart,  and  you  to  devoid 
your  house  of  him.  And,  where  ye  desire 
the  whole  lords  to  send  you  a  charge 
thereto;  we  find  it  strange  that  ye  should 
think  our  authority  insufficient  to  discharge 
an  Englishman  of  this  country  in  time 
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of  war.  Wherefore  we  have  sent  the  said 
Rothesay  again  unto  you  to  charge  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  queen's  grace  and  of  us 
(conform  to  your  desire)  that  ye  cause  him 
to  pass  homeward  to  his  own  country  ;  de- 
siring you  to  obey  the  same,  as  ye  love 
to  declare  yourself  wilful  to  do  your  duty  to 
the  queen's  grace  and  this  realm."  At 
length,  early  in  December,  Sadler  was  re- 
called, and  he  returned  to  Berwick ;  and 
soon  after  his  departure,  Ray  the  English 
herald,  arrived  in  Scotland,  bearing  a  sum- 
mons from  the  English  monarch  to  the 
Scots,  calling  upon  them  at  once  to  fulfil 
the  late  treaties,  or  take  the  alternative 
of  war  between  the  two  countries.  "  If," 
said  the  king's  message,,  "  ye  do  like  noble- 
men, and  observe  your  covenants  as  the 
three  estates  have  agreed  unto,  laying  in 
such  hostages  as  ye  have  promised  by  the 
same,  ye  shall  be  mercifully  received  and 
benignly  handled.  If  ye  do  follow  and 
persevere  in  your  conjuration  already  com- 
menced to  the  contrary,  the  quarrel  of 
truth  and  honour  shall  be  with  force  and 
puissance  so  maintained  against  you,  as 
with  God's  help  shall  be  shortly  to  your 
confusion.  If,  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
as  be  the  authors  and  causers  of  the  mis- 
chief, the  innocent  shall  suffer,  the  king's 
majesty  will  be  sorry.  If  such  as  mislike 
the  conspiracy  shall  use  any  ways  or  means 
to  declare  their  own  dissevering  from  the 
rest,  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  glad  to 
know  them,  and  spare  them,  and  help  their 
deliverance  from  this  inconvenient."  "To 
this  message,"  concluded  the  herald,  "  I 
ask  answer  within  four  days ;  after  which 
time,  if  ye  say  nothing,  your  silence  must 
be  construed  for  the  worst  answer  ye  could 
devise." 

The  governor  was  perhaps  taken  by  sur- 
prise with  this  message;  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  war,  and,  anxious  no  doubt  to 
gain  time  by  negotiation,  he  immediately 
despatched  a  Scottish  herald  with  letters 
and  a  message  to  the  English  king.  But 
the  herald  was  stopped  by  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk and  sir  Ralph  Sadler  on  the  border, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  his 
mission,  as  Henry  declared  he  would  receive 
no  message  unless  it  came  from  the  three 
estates  assembled  in  parliament.  With  the 
Scottish  herald  was  a  servant  of  the  cardinal 
patriarch  Grimani,  who  was  recommended 
by  the  governor  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  for 
the  patriarch  to  pass  through  England  on 
his  way  to  Rome.  The  letter  of  the  English 
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privy  council  to  Suffolk  and  Sadler,  direct- 
ing them  to  send  back  the  herald,  ends 
somewhat  characteristically ;  after  telling 
them  they  were  to  return  the  he-raid  home 
again,  it  is  added,  "  and  the  patriarch's 
man  with  him ;  to  whom  his  majesty  would 
your  lordship  should  say,  that  it  is  not  un- 
known to  the  said  patriarch,  in  what  terms 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  his  master,  and  the 
king's  majesty  do  stand ;  and  therefore  his 
majesty  marvelleth  he  would  send  any 
servant  of  his  into  his  realm  without  safe- 
conduct,  or  make  any  request  himself  to 
pass  through  the  same.  And  much  the 
rather,  seeing  that  whensoever  it  fortuneth 
any  servant  or  subject  of  his  majesty's  to 
come  where  the  said  bishop  of  Rome  hath 
to  do,  he  causeth  the  same  to  be  used  most 
cruelly,  without  respect  of  honour  or  cha- 
rity. Nevertheless  his  majesty  is  contented, 
for  this  time,  that  he,  the  said  patriarch's 
servant,  shall  return  to  his  master  without 
any  hurt  to  be  done  to  him  by  his  majesty's 
commandment ;  wishing  that  his  said  master, 
and  also  his  master's  master,  had  more  cha- 
rity than  they  do  use,  and  would  rather  en- 
deavour themselves  to  set  peace  and  quiet- 
ness where  dissension  is,  than  travail  to 
increase  variance,  and  be  occasion  of  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood ;  and  so  to  send 
the  said  herald  and  patriarch's  man  home 
together." 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  met  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  3rd  of  December,  and,  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  the  cardinal,  resolved 
that  the  treaties  with  England  should  not 
be  ratified.  Articles  of  impeachment  were 
prepared  against  the  earl  of  Angus  and  the 
other  lords  who  had  signed  the  bond  at 
Douglas  castle.  The  offer  of  the  French 
king  to  renew  the  ancient  league  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Denmark,  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  to 
strengthen  the  continental  alliances  of  Scot- 
land. Some  changes  were  at  the  same  time 
made  in  the  ministry.  Sir  William  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
English  party,  was  deprived  of  the  office  of 
treasurer,  which  was  given  to  Arran's  bro- 
ther, the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who  had  been  an 
active  agent  of  the  party  now  in  power,  and 
through  whose  vigilance  the  lords  Somer- 
ville  and  Maxwell  had  been  captured.  The 
high  office  of  chancellor  was  taken  from 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  given  to  the 
cardinal. 

The    influence   of   the    cardinal    in    this 
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parliament  was  also  shown  by  the  passing 
of  an  act  against  heretics,  which  was  the 
more  offensive  to  people  in  general,  on  ac- 
count of  the   acts  of   Arran's  government 
passed  in  a  previous  parliament  for  encou- 
raging the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
the  progress  which  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation had  since  made  in  Scotland.     It 
was  now  declared  by  parliament  that  com- 
plaints   were   daily   made    to   the  governor 
against  the  heretics  who  were  everywhere 
busy    spreading   opinions   contrary    to   the 
true  faith ;    and  all  prelates  were  enjoined 
to   make  inquisition  within   their  dioceses 
and  proceed  against  all  who  held  such  opin- 
ions, according  to    the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
The  political  embarrassments  of  the  moment 
hindered  the  projects  of  persecution  implied 
in  this  act  from  being  immediately  put  into 
execution ;  but  some  open  acts  of  the  car- 
dinal showed  but  too  evidently  the  spirit  by 
which  he  was  guided.     In  a  visit  to  Perth, 
where  the  reformed  opinions  had  been  openly 
professed,  Beaton  caused  four  men  of  that 
town,  named  Lamb,  Anderson,  Ranald,  and 
Hunter,  to  be  seized,  and  they  were  con- 
victed of  heresy  on  the  evidence  of  a  friar 
named  Spence.     Lamb  was  accused  of  in- 
terrupting the  friar  during  a  sermon,  and  oi 
denying  that  prayers  to  the  saints  was  a 
necessary    means  of    salvation ;    while    the 
three  others  were  charged  with  treating  an 
image  of  St.  Francis  with  ridicule,  and  o: 
eating  meat  during  Lent.     The  men  were 
hanged ;  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  who 
was  accused  of  refusing,  during  her  recen 
labour,  to  pray  to  the    virgin   Mary,  was 
drowned  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty 
The  fate  of  this  poor  woman  especially  ex- 
cited general  sympathy. 

The  increased  power  given  to  the  cardina 
by  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  anc 
the    accusations    hanging   over    their   owr 
heads,  alarmed  .the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
confederates,  and  they  sought  to  avert  the 
danger  by  entering  into  a  bond  with  the 
earl  of  Arran,  which  was  to  supersede  their 
treasonable  bond  with  the  English  monarch 
They  appear  to  have  raised  an  army  and  ad 
vanced  to  Leith,  where  they  were  confront 
ed  by  a  large  force  brought  hastily  togethe 
by  the  cardinal,   and  it  was  no  doubt  tin 
wish  to  prevent  a  civil  war  which  inducec 
the  governor  to  take  the  lords  into  favou 
on  condition  of  this  bond.     It  was  agreec 
to  at  the  rood-chapel  of  Greensyde  besid 
Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1541 
and  was  signed  on  the  part  of  the  lords  bj 


;be    earls    of    Cassillis   and   Glencairn,    sir 
rfugh    Campbell   of    Loudoun,    sir   James 
Douglas   of    Drumlanrig,    and    sir    James 
Sandilands  of  Calder,  on  the  part  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Len- 
nox, who  were  not  present.     The  object  of 
this  bond  was  stated  to  be  "  for  stanching 
of  apparent  danger  of  battle  instantly,  and 
for  perfect  obedience  through  all  the  realm, 
to  induce  rest  and  quietness  among  all  our 
sovereign  lady's  lieges,  and  forthsetting  of 
her  authority,  and  to  take  away  all  occasion 
of  division,  sedition,  insurrection,  and  rebel- 
lion in  the  realm  in  time  to  come,  and  to 
have  a  perfect  unity  for  the  faithful,  true, 
and  manly  resistance  of  our  old  enemies  of 
England."   The  earls  and  their  confederates 
undertook  in  this  bond,   that  they  should 
"  in  all  time  coming  remain  true,  faithful, 
and  obedient  subjects  to  our  sovereign  lady 
and  her  authority  foresaid ;  and  shall  assist 
and  concur  with  my  lord  governor  and  the 
authority    for   the    defence    of    the    realm 
against  our  old  enemies  of  England,  and  in 
actions  concerning  the  common  weal,  and 
for  liberty  of  holy  church,  and  defence  of 
the  Christian  faith."     On  the  other  side  it 
was  stipulated  that  iny  lord  governor  and 
all  the  lords  and  noblemen  aforesaid  shall 
accept  and  receive  the  said  earls,  their  com- 
plices and  part-takers,  in  hearty  love,  favour, 
and  kindness,  according  to  their  degree  and 
estates.  And  my  lord  governor  shall,  in  the 
queen's  grace's  name,  with  his  advice  and 
consent,  discharge  the  pretended  summons 
of  treason  and  else,  execute  against  George 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  said  earl  of  Angus, 
and  the  other  decernit  (decreed]  and  unex- 
ecute  against  any  part  of  the  said  earls  and 
their  friends,  in  the  best  manner  for  their 
weal,  security,  and  honour,  as  they  can  best 
devise;  and  similarly  shall  remit  and  dis- 
charge all  faults  and  crimes  committed  by 
them,  or  any  one  one  of  them,  their  com- 
plices and  part-takers,   any  time  afore  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof,   as  they  shall  best 
devise  how  soon  and  what  time  they  shall 
require    the    same."     Pledges   were   to   be 
given  by  Angus  and  the  other  lords  as  secu- 
rity for  their  performance  of  the  terms  of 
this  bond. 

The  sincerity  of  this  agreement  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  that  so  early 
after  it  as  the  fifth  of  March  following,  the 
earl  of  Angus  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
England,  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  Pleased  your  majesty, 
that  1  would  be  very  glad  to  know  that 
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your  highness  were  fully  persuaded  of  my 
faithful  mind,  the  which  shall  endure  the 
time  that  I  have  to  live,  with  the  uttermost 
of  my  power,  ever  to  be  ready  to  your  ma- 
jesty's conteiitation,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  hath  been  vehemently  shown  to 
your  highness ;  trusting  you  be  persuaded 
with  the  truth,  as  concerning  my  part  herein 
ere  now ;  not  doubting  your  majesty's  good 
mind  and  benevolence  towards  me  in  all 
sorts,  even  as  your  highness  always  has  done. 
And  give  credence  to  this  bearer,  your  ma- 
jesty's chaplain,  as  to  myself,  the  which  will 
declare  my  whole  mind  to  your  majesty  at 
more  length."  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
the  earl  of  Hertford  to  the  king,  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  communication  which  the 
chaplain  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
king  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Angus. 
"  The  chief  cause  of  his  repair  now  to  your 
majesty  is,  as  he  saith,  to  accelerate  your 
royal  army  and  power  into  Scotland,  which 
he  saith  all  your  majesty's  friends  there  so 
specially  desire,  and  they  would  and  have  de- 
vised, as  he  saith,  that  your  highness  should 
send  in  a  main  army  by  land  to  enter  by 
Berwick,  and  a  convenient  army  by  sea  to 
repair  to  Leith,  there  to  join  with  the  army 
that  shall  enter  by  land,  and  to  bring  vic- 
tuals for  the  same.  And  also  they  would 
that  your  majesty  should  send  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve  ships,  well  equipped  and 
furnished,  by  the  west  seas,  to  do  some  an- 
noyance to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  leaving  also  a 
garrison  of  two  or  three  thousand  on  the 
borders  to  annoy  the  lairds  of  St.  Johnstoun 
and  Buccleuch,  and  such  others  as  be  not 
your  majesty's  friends  there.  This  he  saith 
is  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  noblemen 
your  majesty's  friends  in  Scotland,  which, 
as  he  saith,  will  join  with  your  majesty's 
power,  and  make  all  the  force  they  can  to 
serve  according  to  their  promise.  And,  if 
your  majesty  send  not  your  power  shortly, 
before  the  aid  looked  for  do  come  out  of 
France,  they  think  it  will  much  hinder  your 
highness's  purposes,  and  put  them,  being 
your  majesty's  friends,  to  great  lack  and 
danger  of  destruction." 

A  continued  correspondence  was  now 
carried  on  between  the  lords  of  Angus's 
party  and  England,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  hasten  and  facilitate  the  English 
invasion.  In  the  course  of  this  corres- 
pondence, a  proposal  was  made,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  for  an  attempt  against  the 
person  of  the  cardinal.  The  laird  of  Bruns- 
toun,  a  stanch  nrotestant,  sent  a  mes- 
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senger  named  Wishart  to  England,  to 
say  that  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  with  the 
master  of  Rothes  (Norman  Leslie),  and 
John  Charteris,  were  willing  to  undertake 
to  apprehend  or  slay  Beaton  as  he  passed 
to  or  from  St.  Andrews  through  the  Pyfe 
land,  and,  in  case  they  took  him  alive, 
to  deliver  him  into  the  king's  hands.  They 
desired  to  know  the  king's  pleasure  in  this 
matter,  and  what  support  and  maintenance 
he  would  afford  them  after  the  execution  of 
the  deed,  in  case  they  should  be  prosecuted 
by  their  enemies.  They  also  wished  the 
king  to  advance  them  sufficient  money 
to  keep  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  wages  for  a  month  or  two,  in 
order  that,  while  the  king's  army  invaded 
Scotland,  they  might  destroy  the  cardinal's 
towns  and  houses,  "and  all  the  other 
bishops'  and  abbots'  houses  on  that  side 
the  water  thereabouts,  and  to  apprehend 
all  those  which  they  say  be  the  principal 
impugnators  of  the  amity  between  England 
and  Scotland ;  for  the  which  they  should 
have  a  good  opportunity,  as  they  say,  when 
the  power  of  the  said  bishops  and  abbots 
shall  resort  towards  Edinburgh  to  resist 
your  majesty's  army." 

Before  the  English  army  marched,  an 
agreement  between  the  earl  of  Angus  and 
his  friends,  and  the  king  of  England,  was 
drawn  up,  by  which  the  former  were,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  first,  "  to  cause 
the  word  of  God  to  be  truly  taught  and 
preached  among  them  and  in  their  coun- 
tries, as  the  sure  and  only  foundation  from 
whence  proceedeth  all  truth  and  honour, 
and  whereby  they  shall  judge  who  pro- 
ceedeth with  them  godly  and  justly,  and 
who  abuseth  them  for  their  own  private 
glory  and  purpose."  In  the  second  place, 
they  were  to  remain  for  ever  perfect  friends 
and  servants  to  the  king  and  his  realm 
of  England,  and  never  to  make  any  agree- 
ment, private  or  public,  contrary  or  pre- 
judicial to  them,  but  to  renounce  the  league 
with  France,  and  any  leagues  they  might 
have  made  with  others  against  the  English 
king,  and  they  promised  to  serve  the  Eng- 
lish king  in  his  wars  for  the  same  wages 
as  his  English  subjects.  Thirdly,  the  said 
earls  were  diligently  to  foresee  and  take 
heed  that  the  young  queen  of  Scots  should 
not  be  conveyed  or  stolen  away,  and  do 
what  they  could  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  power  to  get  her  person  into  their 
keeping,  and  thereupon  to  deliver  her 
into  the  king's  hands,  to  be  educated  in 
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his  court  with  a  view  to  her  marriage  with 
the  prince.  The  fourth  article  was,  that 
the  earls  were  to  assist  the  king  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Jed  worth,  Kelso,  Rox- 
burgh, Hume  castle,  the  Hermitage,  and 
other  strongholds.  The  fifth  and  last 
article  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  original 
document,  that  "  the  said  earls  shall,  with 
all  their  force  and  power,  join  and  concur 
with  us,  and  do  the  uttermost  they  can 
to  help  us  to  be  director  and  protector 
of  that  realm,  and  so  shall  use  us,  accept  us, 
and  name  us  director  and  protector  of  the 
said  realm,  and  in  all  things  obey  us  ac- 
cordingly." 

In  consideration  of  these  services,  the 
king,  having  already  dispatched  his  armies 
by  sea  and  land  into  Scotland,  promised 
that  the  lands  of  the  earls  of  his  party 
should  be  carefully  spared  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  "  Second,"  the  king  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  whereas  the  earl  of  Lennox 
maketh  suit  unto  us  for  the  office  of  governor 
underneath  us,  we  are  contented  that,  having 
attained  ourself  first  the  direction  and 
rule  of  the  said  realm,  we  will  grant  him 
the  said  office  under  us,  with  certain  such 
others  to  be  of  counsel  with  him  in  the 
said  government  as  we  shall  appoint,  so  as 
he  do  accept  us  for  the  director  and  pro- 
tector, and  do  from  time  to  time  advertise 
us  of  all  matters  of  any  weight  or  impor- 
tance, and  do  in  no  wise  call  or  consent  to 
the  calling  of  any  parliament,  nor  do  any 
act  contrary  to  the  common  law  and  order 
of  that  realm,  nor  give  or  dispose  any- 
thing that  shall  be  confiscate  or  otherwise 
grow  to  the  crown,  without  our  express 
consent."  The  earl  of  Lennox,  as  gover- 
nor, was  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  as  should  be 
judged  meet  and  convenient ;  and  the 
king  reserved  the  appointment  of  his 
council,  and  he  was  to  have  in  his  own 
custody  such  of  the  strongholds  "  as  shall 
be  to  us  thought  necessary,  being  the 


director  and  protector  of  the  said  realm, 
for  the  stay  of  the  country  and  keeping  the 
same  in  good  order."  The  king  promised 
further  to  aid  and  assist  the  earl  of  Lennox 
against  his  rival  the  earl  of  Arran.  Further, 
"  to  the  intent  that  the  said  earls  of  Lennox 
and  Glencairn  shall  extend  all  their  powers 
and  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
such  things  which  we  have  required  them 
to  do,  we  are  contented  of  our  liberality  to 
give  forthwith  to  the  said  earl  of  Glencairn 
one  thousand  crowns,  and  so  to  continue  in, 
pension,  upon  condition  nevertheless  that 
both  he  and  the  said  earl  of  Lennox  do  first 
agree  unto  our  foresaid  demands,  and  lay  in 
the  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  accordingly.  And  whereas  the  earl 
of  Lennox,  as  well  by  his  secretary  as  other 
ways,  hath  made  suit  unto  us  to  have  in 
marriage  the  lady  Margaret  our  niece,  if 
the  said  suit  shall  be  now  eftsooris  renewed 
on  the  behalf  of  the  said  earl,  and  he  for 
his  part  do  and  perform  such  covenants 
as  are  to  be  done  and  performed  by  him, 
and  in  his  doings  and  proceedings  shall  use 
himself  according  to  our  expectation,  that 
then,  if  they  our  said  niece  and  he,  seeing 
one  the  other,  shall  agree  and  well  like 
together  for  that  purpose,  we  shall  not  only 
agree  to  such  order  touching  the  said  mar- 
riage as  shall  be  to  the  said  earl's  just  con- 
tentation,  but  also  have  such  further  con- 
sideration of  his  good  service  towards  us  as 
shall  appertain." 

A  private  treaty  in  conformity  with  these 
articles  was  entered  into  and  signed  at 
Carlisle,  on  the  1 7th  of  May ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  June  Lennox  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  received  letters  of  natural- 
ization, dated  on  the  Gth  of  July,  and  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Margaret,  daughter 
of  queen  Margaret  and  the  earl  of  Angus, 
probably  took  place  within  a  few  days 
after.  By  him  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  lord  Darnlev,  the  husband  of 
Mary  Stuart. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

INVASION  OF   SCOTLAND  BY  THE    EARL  OF  HERTFORD  ;   EDINBURGH  AND   LEITH  BURNT  ;  THE  EARL  OF 
ANGUS  MADE  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  ;    PROCEEDINGS  OF  LENNOX  ;    BATTLE  OF  ANCRAM  MOOR. 


ALTHOUGH  Henry's  preparations  for  invasion 
were  notorious,  no  plan  had  been  formed  for 
resistance,  and  when,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
English  fleet,  of  two  hundred  sail,  appeared 
in  the  Forth,  the  Scots  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  not  till 
the  English  ships  approached  near  to  Leith, 
that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  really 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  then  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
I  but  terror  and  confusion.  The  earl  of 
Hertford  was  allowed,  without  interruption, 
to  disembark  his  troops  and  artillery  during 
four  days,  at  a  place  called  Grantoii  Craig ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  English  army  was 
on  its  march  to  Leith,  that  the  earl  of  Arran 
and  the  cardinal,  with  a  few  troops  raised  by 
themselves  and  the  earls  of  Huntley  and 
Argyle,  made  a  show  of  disputing  their  pro- 
gress; but  they  were  immediately  repulsed, 
and  then  the  governor  and  his  friends  made 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Linlithgow.  The  English 
entered  Leith  without  further  opposition, 
and  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  army  to  plun- 
der. The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  took 
up  arms  under  their  provost,  Otterburn  of 
Reidhall,  and  barricadoed  their  gates ;  but  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger by  negotiation,  and  Otterburn  was  sent 
to  the  English  camp,  to  propose  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries.  Hertford  replied  that  he 
came  as  a  soldier,  and  not  as  an  ambassador, 
and  that  his  commission  was  to  burn  and 
destroy.  He  stated,  as  the  only  condition 
on  which  he  could  withdraw  his  army,  that 
they  must  deliver  up  their  young  queen  to 
the  English  monarch.  The  citizens,  there- 
upon, prepared  for  their  defence,  but  at  this 
moment  they  were  deserted  by  their  pro- 
vost, who  had,  perhaps,  been  tampered  with 
by  the  English  commander.  Nevertheless, 
when  Hertford  approached  the  city,  the  in- 
habitants made  so  obstinate  a  defence,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  until  he  could 
bring  up  his  heavy  artillery  from  Leith. 
Time  was  thus  given  to  the  citizens  to  re- 
flect on  the  folly  of  resistance,  and,  during 
the  night  which  followed,  they  quietly  car- 
ried off  the  principal  part  of  their  moveables, 
and  abandoned  the  town.  When  Hertford 
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returned  next  day,  he  found  Edinburgh  de- 
serted, except  by  the  garrison,  which,  under 
Hamilton  of  Stenhouse,  occupied  the  castle, 
which  was  defended  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  English,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
construct  a  battery,  and  losing  some  of  their 
men,  were  constrained  to  raise  the  siege ; 
and  in  their  disappointment  they  set  fire  to 
the  city,  which  is  said  to  have  burned  during 
three  days.  The  English  army  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand cavalry,  under  lord  Eure,  which  had 
marched  overland  from  the  border,  and  it 
was  employed  for  many  days  burning  and 
plundering  the  country  for  a  great  distance 
round,  without  meeting  with  any  effective 
resistance.  At  length,  as  though  weary  with 
destroying,  the  English  commander  pre- 
pared to  return,  and,  after  the  town  of  Leith 
had  been  delivered  to  the  flames,  one  portion 
of  the  English  army  was  re-embarked  in  the 
fleet  under  the  lord  high  admiral,  lord  Lisle, 
while  the  other  marched  southwardly,  com- 
manded by  Hertford  in  person.  The  fleet 
proceeded  slowly  along  the  coast,  destroying 
all  the  Scottish  shipping  they  met  with ; 
while  the  earl  of  Hertford,  equally  remorse- 
less, wasted  the  country  on  his  way,  burning 
the  towns  of  Seton,  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
and  llenton. 

The  English  in  this  invasion  had  not  re- 
ceived the  assistance  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  their  friends  in  Scotland.  This 
was,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  the  precaution 
of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  had  placed  under 
arrest  the  earl  of  Angus  and  sir  George 
Douglas,  with  one  or  two  of  their  confede- 
rates. Having  hastily  raised  an  army,  though 
too  late,  the  governor,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
set  them  at  liberty,  believing  that  they 
would  co-operate  with  him  for  the  defence 
of  their  country;  but  the  first  use  sir  George 
Douglas  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  repair 
secretly  to  Leith,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advice  to  the  earl  of  Hertford  for  the  fur- 
ther carrying  on  of  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
king  Henry  was  provoked  at  the  little 
assistance  he  received  from  his  Scottish 
friends,  and  in  the  return  of  his  army,  the 
lands  of  the  Douglases,  through  which  it 
passed,  were  ravaged  with  unrelenting 
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severity.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother 
were  indignant  at  this  attack,  and  they  im- 
mediately joined  the  party  of  the  governor 
and  the  cardinal. 

According  to  the  counsel  which  had  been 
given  to  Henry  before  the  expedition  against 
Leith  set  out,  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Glen- 
cairn  were  sent  to  the  west  of  Scotland  to 
raise  their  strength,  and  draw  the  attention 
of  the  governor  from  the  more  serious  at- 
tack on  the  other  side.  Their  presence  in 
Scotland  had  the  effect  anticipated,  for, 
Lennox  having  established  himself  at  Dum- 
barton and  Glencairn  at  Glasgow,  Arrau 
found  it  immediately  necessary  to  raise 
troops  and  proceed  against  them,  and  he 
soon  advanced  to  Glasgow  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  a  thousand  men.  Glencairn  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  raise  his  dependents  and 
followers,  and  perhaps  he  found  them  less 
willing  than  he  expected,  but  with  five  hun- 
dred men  who  were  with  him  in  Glasgow, 
he  boldly  marched  out  and  encountered  his 
opponents  on  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
city.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great  ob- 
stinacy, but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Glen- 
cairn, who  lost  one  of  his  sons  and  many 
of  his  men.  The  governor  immediately 
marched  into  Glasgow,  and  the  city,  because 
the  citizens  were  said  to  have  taken  part 
with  Gleucairn,  was  given  up  to  the  troops, 
who  plundered  it  so  remorselessly,  that  they 
even  carried  away  the  doors  and  window- 
shutters  from  the  houses.  The  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  fled  to  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  imme- 
diately entrusted  that  strong  fortress  to  his 
charge,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Margaret. 

Although  Arran  was  thus  successful  in 
the  west,  the  sufferings  which  the  country 
had  undergone,  and  the  little  which  had 
been  done  to  prevent  it,  seemed  to  have 
weakened  his  influence  and  that  of  the  car- 
dinal. It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  coali- 
tion was  entered  into  between  the  queen- 
dowager  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  which 
appears  to  have  had  the  support,  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility.  A  convention 
of  the  nobility  was  appointed  at  Linlithgow 
on  the  28tli  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
cause  justice  to  bo  done  to  the  queen's 
lieges,  "  which  has  not  been  done  but  little 
in  times  bygone;"  and  to  provide  for  resist- 
|  ing  "  the  old  enemies  of  England/'  who  were 
threateniii";  another  invasion.  The  con- 


vention was  adjourned  to  Stirling,  where 
the  lords  assembled  in  great  force  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  and,  after  long  consultation, 
certain  matters  were  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "a  sage  number  of  lords," 
"  who  should  pass  by  themselves,  and  find 
the  causes  why  inobedience  hath  been  in 
times  bygone,  and  justice  not  done  nor  ex- 
ecuted, and  all  other  things  where-through 
the  common  weal  is  hurt,  and  to  find  re- 
medies thereunto ;  and  as  they  find,  so  to 
article  in  special  with  their  aid  and  counsel." 
After  three  or  four  days'  continual  delibera- 
tion and  debate,  the  committee  of  lords 
"  finally  found  that  one  great  part  why  in- 
obedieuce  hath  been  within  this  realm 
sithens  the  king's  grace's  decease,  and  that 
other  inconveniences  have  happened,  was 
and  is  in  my  lord  governor  and  his  council 
that  was  chosen  to  have  been  with  him  for 
the  time."  The  committee  made  its  report 
on  the  sixth,  and  recommended  by  an  una- 
nimous resolution,  "  for  remedy  hereof  in 
times  coming,  and  that  perfect  obedience 
may  be  to  our  sovereign  lady's  authority, 
unity,  concord,  and  perfect  amity  may  be 
had  among  all  our  sovereign  lady's  lieges, 
and  specially  among  the  great  men,  and 
that  they  may  convent  (meet  together)  at  all 
times  to  give  their  counsel  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  queen's  grace  our  sovereign 
lady  and  her  realm,  and  that  justice  may 
be  done  and  executed  among  the  lieges 
thereof,  and  that  resistance  may  be  made 
to  our  enemies,  the  queen's  grace  our  sove- 
reign lady's  mother  should  be  adjoined  with 
my  lord  governor  in  the  using  of  the  autho- 
rity of  government  in  all  times  coming,  and 
should  be  equal  with  him  thereunto;  and 
that  one  great  council  should  be  chosen  of 
sixteen  persons,  twelve  of  them  the  greatest 
earls  and  temporal  lords  of  the  realm,  and 
four  spiritual  men." 

After  this  resolution  of  the  committee  of 
lords  had  been  read,  the  governor,  who  was 
present,  was  asked  to  give  his  consent  to  it, 
but  he  requested  time  to  consider.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  accordingly  allowed  till 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  but  that  d;iy 
passed  over  and  Arran  gave  no  answer.  On 
the  ninth,  a  formal  summons  was  sent  to 
the  governor  requiring  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  lords  on  the  day  following, 
there  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  their  resolu- 
|  tion,  announcing  to  him  that  if  he  failed. 
j  "  the  lords  would  determine  him  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  administration  of  his  offices 
arid  would  provide  how  the  same  should  be 
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used  in  time  to  come,  while  further  remedy 
were  found  thereto." 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June, 
the  lords  assembled  in  their  usual  place  of 
meeting,  the  refectory  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
and  waited  for  the  earl  of  Arran's  reply 
from  ten  o'clock  to  midday,  but  he  neither 
came  himself  nor  wrote.  "  Then  the  lords 
gave  their  decrete,  decerning  (decreeing)  my 
lord  governor  to  be  suspended,  and  suspend- 
ing him  from  the  administration  of  his 
offices,  while  further  remedy  were  found 
therefor.  And  because  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  the  realm,  and  invading  of  the  same 
by  our  old  enemies  of  England,  and  for  the 
forthsetting  of  our  sovereign  lady's  autho- 
rity and  perfect  obedience  to  be  had  thereto, 
unity  and  concord  to  be  had  among  all  them 
of  this  realm,  both  great  and  small,  without 
the  administration  of  the  government  were 
put  in  some  person's  hands  most  convenient 
therefor;  the  said  lords  without  variance 
have  thought  no  other  person  more  conve- 
nient thereto  than  the  queen's  grace  our 
sovereign  lady's  mother,  for  the  good  and 
urgent  causes  before  expressed ;  and  there- 
fore have  chosen  her  grace  to  use  and  minis- 
ter in  the  said  office  of  government,  with  the 
advice  of  the  lords  of  council,  comform  to 
the  acts  and  ordinances  made  thereupon  of 
before,  while  further  remedy  be  made 
hereto."  The  lords  present,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  thereupon  took  their  oaths  to 
the  queen  dowager.  Among  the  signatures 
to  the  act  of  this  convention,  that  of  Angus 
stands  first,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  been  a  prime  mover  in  this  new  re- 
volution, the  earlier  progress  of  which  is 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  It  did  not 
produce  the  effect  which  was  expected  from 
it,  for  it  was  a  coalition  of  parties  without 
sincerity ;  "  every  lord,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  contemporary  Diurnal,  "  did  for  his  own 
particular  profit,  and  took  no  heed  of  the 
common  weal,  but  tholit  (suffered]  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  thieves  to  overrun  this  realm. 
There  was  no  credit  among  the  nobility  at 
this  present." 

This  revolution  only  rendered  more  com- 
plicated the  embarrassments  of  the  country. 
The  cardinal  and  the  earl  of  Arran  stood 
aloof,  and  the  latter  persevered  in  using  his 
title  and  exercising  his  authority  of  gover- 
nor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coalition 
which  supported  the  queen  was  in  many 
respects  an  insincere  one.  To  increase  their 
embarrassments,  the  highlands  and  isles 
were  disturbed  to  such  a  degree  with  pri- 
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vate  feuds,  that 'at  last  they  assumed  the 
graver  character  of  open  rebellion,  which 
it  required  the  presence  of  the  earls  of 
Huntley  and  Argyle  to  reduce.  A  contest 
between  two  rival  clans  at  Inverlochy  in 
Invernesshire,  eight  hundred  on  one  side 
and  five  hundred  on  the  other,  was  remark- 
able for  its  ferocity.  They  met  to  decide  a 
quarrel  between  lord  Lovat  and  the  chief  of 
the  Macdonalds,  and,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  they  fought  in  their 
shirts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle, 
there  remained  alive  only  four  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other,  and  the  two  were 
slain  after  the  earl  of  Both  well  arrived 
to  mediate  between  them.  At  Perth,  the 
cardinal,  in  his  late  ecclesiastical  progress 
thither,  had  interfered  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  town.  Beaton  suspected 
that  lord  Ruthven,  who  was  then  provost  of 
Perth,  favoured  the  preaching  of  the  re- 
formers in  that  town,  and  he  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  and  ordered  the  citizens  to 
elect  Charteris  of  Kinfauns  in  his  place. 
Neither  Ruthven  nor  the  citizens  were 
inclined  to  submit  quietly  to  the  orders 
of  the  cardinal,  and  they  took  up  arms 
to  defend  their  provost,  who  brought  some 
of  his  vassals  to  their  assistance.  Lords 
Gray  and  Glammis,  and  Norman  Lesley, 
master  of  Rothes,  took  part  with  Charteris, 
and  they  collected  their  followers  and  made 
their  way  into  Perth  to  install  the  new 
provost  by  force ;  but  they  met  with  such 
an  obstinate  resistance,  that  they  were  ulti- 
mately driven  out  of  the  city,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Although  the  apparent  ob- 
ject of  the  cardinal  was  thus  defeated, 
he  had  succeeded  in  sowing  dissension 
between  barons  who  were  equally  hostile 
to  himself. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place 
in  Scotland,  the  long-projected  expedition, 
under  the  earl  of  Lennox,  was  preparing  in 
England  to  sail  to  the  western  coasts. 
Lennox  had  possession  of  the  important 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  promised 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
monarch,  with  the  other  strongholds  which 
should  be  taken  in  this  expedition.  Len- 
nox set  sail  early  in  August,  with  a  squad- 
jron  of  ten  ships,  and  a  small  force  of 
hagbutteers,  archers,  and  pikemen.  They 
first  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of 
Arran,  which  was  attacked  and  plundered, 
and  they  proceeded  thence  to  Bute,  which 
also,  with  its  castle  of  Rothesay,  was  taken 
possession  of  with  little  resistance.  They 
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were  both  taken  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  were  delivered  to  sir  Rise 
Mansell  and  sir  Richard  Brooke.  Lennox 
next  proceeded  up  the  Clyde  to  Dura- 
barton,  where  he  found  an  unexpected 
resistance.  On  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land, Lennox  had  entrusted  this  fortress 
to  the  care  of  one  of  his  retainers,  Stirling 
of  Glorat,  and  he  expected  that  it  would  be 
delivered  up  to  him  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared to  reclaim  it;  but  the  garrison 
refused  to  surrender  it  to  the  English  who 
accompanied  him,  and  learning  that  George 
Douglas  had  marched  into  the  town  of 
Dumbarton  with  a  force  of  four  thousand 
men,  that  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  who  was  to 
join  with  him  in  this  expedition,  had  de- 
serted his  English  alliance,  and  that  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  a  strong  force  of  high- 
landers,  had  occupied  Dunoon,  a  castle 
which  commanded  the  strait  between  Ar- 
gyle and  Renfrew,  it  was  thought  best  that 
the  squadron  should  immediately  return 
down  the  Clyde.  In  passing  Dunoon,  they 
were  fired  at  by  the  enemy,  on  which  Len- 
nox landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his 
own  ships,  and  attacking  the  highlanders, 
defeated  them  with  considerable  slaughter. 
He  then  invaded  Kentire,  and  plundered 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  Kyle  and  Carrick, 
and  thus  ended  an  expedition  from  which 
such  important  results  had  been  expected. 

King  Henry  was  at  this  time  at  Boulogne, 
engaged  in  a  new  war  with  France,  but  he 
looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  expedition  under  Lennox.  He 
was  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Glencairn ;  but  well  satisfied  with  the  faith- 
ful service  of  Lennox,  he  soon  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Carlisle,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Although  the  Doug- 
lases pretended  to  have  left  their  league  with 
England,  yet  it  is  evident  that  their  profes- 
sions were  not  sincere ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  instructions  given  to  Lennox  by  the 
king,  that  one  o^his  objects  was  to  obtain 
a  communication  with  the  earl  of  Angus, 
who  it  appears  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
England  to  promise  his  services.  "  Then," 
say  the  king's  instructions,  "  whether  the 
earl  of  Lennox  himself  meet  with  the  earl 
of  Angus  or  send  unto  him,  neither  he  nor 
his  messenger  shall  enter  any  purpose  of  the 
king's  majesty's  affairs,  but  only  devise  and 
practise  with  the  said  earl  of  Angus  upon 
their  own  private  affairs,  how  to  come  to 
the  rule  of  governor,  and  to  depose  him 
that  now  is ;  and  for  that  purpose  shall  hold 
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up  the  said  earl  of  Angus  with  all  the  best 
words  and  means  he  can  set  forth,  making 
fair  weather  with  him.  Then,  in  case  the 
said  earl  of  Angus  shall  break  with  him 
concerning  the  king's  affairs,  he  shall  then 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  as  it  were  of  a  good 
will  he  beareth  to  him  and  his  honour,  spe- 
cially having  married  his  daughter,  charge 
him  with  the  great  ingratitude  he  hath  used 
towards  his  majesty  and  his  realm,  rehears- 
ing what  kindness  and  benefits  his  majesty 
hath  shown  and  done  for  him  and  his  blood 
continually,  and  how  all  the  world  noteth 
him  for  the  doings  he  useth  against  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  same,  being  now  a  principal 
worker,  he  and  his  brother,  against  his 
honour  and  conscience.  And,  if  the  said 
earl  of  Angus  shall  set  forth  the  matter  of 
the  marriage,  and  offer  that  the  treaty  made 
concerning  the  same  and  the  peace  shall  be 
observed,  the  earl  of  Lennox  shall  say,  as  of 
himself,  that  he  cannot  with  his  honour 
speak  in  it,  or  move  it  to  his  majesty,  they 
have  had  so  little  regard  to  their  faiths  and 
promises.  But,  if  they  would  concerning 
that  matter  so  proceed,  as  his  majesty  may 
have  cause  to  put  a  trust  and  confidence  in 
them,  he  would  be  glad,  both  for  the  affection 
he  beareth  to  his  own  natural  country,  and 
also  for  the  singular  love  he  is  beholden  to 
owe  to  the  king's  majesty  and  this  realm, 
that  both  the  realms  were  in  a  quiet;  the 
only  way  whereunto,  and  that  the  foresaid 
marriage  may  take  effect,  he  shall  say  is  to 
deliver  the  young  princess  into  his  majesty's 
hands.  For  as  touching  hostages  to  be 
given  for  the  delivery  of  her  hereafter, 
what  trust  can  his  majesty  have  thereunto, 
seeing  that  they  have  so  small  regard  unto 
the  discharge  of  hostages  ?  They  be  boun- 
den  already  to  his  majesty,  a  great  sort  of 
them,  to  re-enter,  when  they  be  called  for ; 
and  have  laid  hostages  for  that  purpose, 
some  their  sons,  some  their  brothers  and 
nephews ;  whose  redemption  how  little  they 
esteem  all  the  world  seeth  to  their  great 
dishonour.  And  greater  hostages  than  their 
children,  brothers,  and  cousins,  they  cannot 
lay,  which  having  neglected,  as  they  have 
done  already,  how  can  his  majesty  give 
faith  and  trust  to  them  upon  any  hostages." 
From  the  time  when  Lennox  started  on 
his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Dumbarton 
until  the  date  of  the  instructions  just  given, 
Scotland  was  suffering  under  all  the  evils  of 
divided  counsels.  Arran  and  the  queen- 
dowager  claimed  rival  powers,  and  attempted 
to  hold  rival  parliaments.  The  earl  of 
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Angus,  who  professed  to  have  deserted  his 
English  leagues  and  to  be  acting  cordially 
with  the  queen,  was  proclaimed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  14th  of 
July ;  and  a  parliament  having  been  called 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  the 
same  month,  Arran  and  his  friends,  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  force  of  men,  established 
themselves  in  the  capital  to  prevent  it. 
Each  party  now  inarched  about  in  force, 
and  there  appeared  the  prospect  of  a  civil 
war  totally  unconnected  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  English  agents.  We  are  told  in  the 
old  diurnal  of  occurrences,  that,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  Arran,  as  governor,  arrested  the 
lord  St.  John  and  the  lairds  of  Calder  and 
Dundas,  and  threw  them  into  prison  in  the 
castle  of  Blackness,  upon  which  sir  George 
Douglas  captured  lord  Borthwick,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  governor,  and  imprisoned 
him  in  Dalkeith  --ntil  the  laird  of  Calder  was 
set  at  liberty.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
the  governor  held  a  parliament  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
brother  were  charged  with  high  treason, 
and  threatened  with  all  its  penalties ;  while 
only  eight  days  after,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, the  queen  held  her  parliament  at 
Stirling,  and  a  proclamation  was  at  the  same 
time  issued,  discharging  all  classes  of  per- 
sons from  their  allegiance  to  the  governor. 
This  moment  was  seized  upon  by  the  car- 
dinal to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  rival  parties,  which  was  loudly  called 
for  by  the  melancholy  state  of  the  country ; 
for  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  the 
southern  districts  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
tinual invasions  from  the  English,  which 
had  reduced  them  almost  to  a  desert. 

No  sooner  had  Angus  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  lieutenant,  than  he  made 
a  show  of  energy  by  summoning  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  be  ready 
to  accompany  him  against  "  their  old  ene- 
mies of  England;"  but  this  bravado  seems 
to  have  had  no  result^  which  was  also  the 
case  with  another  similar  proclamation  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Better  pros- 
pects, however,  seemed  to  open,  when,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  cardinal,  Arran  united 
with  the  queen,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  reconciliation  being  a  proclamation 
made  in  the  governor's  name,  by  the  queen's 
consent,  summoning  the  lieges  to  assemble 
in  arms  at  Dunbar  on  the  last  day  ol 
November,  with  twenty  days'  provision 
On  the  day  appointed,  seven  thousand  men 
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mustered  at  Dunbar,  and  the  artillery  being 
;aken  from  the  castle,  they  marched  to 
ay  siege  to  the  church  and  priory  of  Col- 
dingham,  which  had  been  seized  and  forti- 
ied  by  the  English.  But  they  had  hardly 
commenced  operations,  when  suspicious  of 
;reason  began  to  spread  through  the  Scot- 
ish  army,  and  to  alarm  the  chiefs.  The 
governor,  informed  falsely  of  the  advance 
of  an  English  army  from  Berwick,  and 
>ersuaded  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
army  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy, 
suddenly  left  the  camp,  and  with  a  few 
of  his  friends  hurried  to  Dunbar.  The 
light  of  their  commander-in-chief  caused 
a  general  discouragement,  and  the  army 
was  already  beginning  to  disperse,  when 
;he  English,  whose  numbers  amounted  to 
about  two  thousand,  set  upon  them.  The 
janic  was  now  complete,  and  the  Scots 
were  in  an  instant  defeated  and  driven  from 
;he  field.  It  is  difficult,  among  the  con- 
;radictory  reports  of  the  time,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  causes  of  this  disaster;  the  one 
jarty  ascribed  it  to  the  pusillanimity  of 
;he  earl  of  Arran,  while  the  other  imputed 
t  to  the  treason  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
who,  they  said,  with  his  friends  the  earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  lord  Somerville, 
and  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  vanguard,  set  the  example 
of  flight.  Bothwell,  they  say,  on  the  con- 
;rary,  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotic 
courage  in  rallying  the  rear  and  resisting 
;he  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  other  party 
tell  us,  that  it  was  Angus  and  his  associates 
who  made  the  best  resistance,  and  that 
by  their  bravery  alone  the  artillery  was 
saved. 

The  country  was  now  reduced  to  a  melan- 
choly state;  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
English  without  opposition,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  whole  districts,  receiving  no  protec- 
tion from  their  own  government,  sought 
safety  by  swearing  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  wearing  flle  English  badge 
of  the  red  cross.  Those  who  were  still  able 
to  preserve  their  independence,  entered 
into  bonds  among  themselves  for  mutual 
defence.  The  nobility  were  still  occupied 
chiefly  in  their  personal  intrigues.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  there  was  a  par- 
liament held  in  Edinburgh,  at  which  Angus 
and  his  friends  obtained  a  reversal  of  the 
sentence  of  treason  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed against  them.  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  raise,  by  means  of  a  land-tax, 
a  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  to 
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support  a  thousand  horsemen  for  three 
months,  to  serve  under  the  earl  of  Angus, 
as  lieutenant-general ;  but  so  general  were 
the  suspicions  under  which  this  nobleman 
now  lay,  that  neither  money  nor  horsemen 
could  be  raised.  Angus  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  appeal  to  the  chiefs  of  Lothian 
to  meet  him  at  Haddington  on  the  17th  of 
December;  and  he  passed  thence  to  Taii- 
tallon,  where  he  held  the  feast  of  Yule, 
or  Christmas,  with  his  friends,  "  and  took 
little  heed  to  the  country,  but  let  them 
do  for  themselves."  The  opening  of  the 
new  year  brought  a  renewal  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Scottish  territory;  for  while  the  gar- 
rison of  Wark  crossed  the  border,  and  their 
plundering  parties  scattered  destruction  far 
arid  wide,  the  garrison  of  Coldingham,  fol- 
lowing their  example,  issued  forth,  and 
burned  the  towns  and  villages  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Such  was  the  general 
distrust  of  the  government,  since  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Douglases,  that  when,  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1645,  the  governor  went 
to  Lauder,  and  summoned  the  country  by 
proclamation  to  join  his  standard,  they 
would  not  rise,  "  because  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  sir  George  Douglas  were  with  him." 

That  this  suspicion  was  not  without 
ground  is  evident  from  the  correspondence 
which  is  preserved  in  the  English  State 
Paper  Office.  Early  in  February  sir  George 
Douglas  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  sir 
Ralph  Eure,  the  English  warden  of  the 
middle  marches,  and  on  the  15th  he  wrote 
a  letter  from  Edinburgh  to  Henry  VIII., 
deprecating  the  king's  displeasure,  and  pro- 
mising him  his  service.  This  letter  was  ac- 
companied with  notes  of  intelligence  on 
Scottish  affairs  which  had  been  given  to  sir 
Ralph  Eure  by  Douglas,  in  which  he  in- 
formed him  that  by  his  persuasion  his  bro- 
ther the  earl  of  Angus  had  offered  to  resign 
his  office  of  lord  lieutenant,  on  the  ground 
"  that  the  promises  that  were  made  to  him 
were  not  kept."  He  stated  that  no  one 
would  accept  the  office,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  Henry  insisted  that  Angus 
should  lay  down.  "  They  (the  council  of 
state)  required  of  me,"  writes  sir  George, 
"  how  this  country  should  be  defended ;  and 
I  said  the  governor  should  defend  it,  for  it 
was  his  office,  and  he  hath  both  the  profit 
and  the  pleasure,  and  was  a  lusty  young 
man,  and  meet  to  be  exercised  in  warfare, 
and  my  brother  should  be  ready  to  serve 
the  queen's  authority,  similarly  as  other 
noblemen  of  the  realm  did."  Angus's  re- 


signation was  not  accepted.  "  Nought  the 
less,"  adds  sir  George,  "  I  shall  cause  him 
to  use  himself  in  such  a  sort,  that  ye  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  kindness, 
the  king  standing  good  and  gracious  prince 
to  us  and  our  friends."  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  remarkable  document,  sir  George 
Douglas  proceeds  to  advise,  "  Ninthly,  me- 
thinks  it  were  good  that  the  king's  majesty, 
if  it  may  stand  with  his  most  gracious  plea- 
sure, make  proclamations  on  the  borders 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  send 
a  herald  with  his  coat  of  armour  upon  him, 
declaring  to  all  those  that  would  favour 
and  assist  to  the  peace  and  contract  of  mar- 
riage that  was  made  at  London  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  Scotland,  having  full  commis- 
sion to  complete  and  end  the  same,  and  was 
fully  ended  on  both  the  parts,  and  thereafter 
falsely  brokeu  by  evil  Scotchmen,  to  the 
great  hurt  and  damage  of  the  country,  and 
to  their  great  dishonour  and  manifest  false- 
hood that  so  did.  Nought  the  less  all  good 
true  Scotchmen,  that  will  favour  and  assist 
to  the  honour  of  our  sovereign  lady  the 
queen's  grace,  the  common  weal  and  quiet- 
ness of  their  realm,  and  to  maintain  and 
fortify  the  foresaid  peace  and  contract,  they 
shall  be  favoured  and  defended  by  the  king's 
majesty  of  England,  both  their  bodies,  lands, 
and  goods,  and  taken  and  accepted  as  true 
men;  and  they  that  will  do  the  contrary 
shall  be  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  to 
the  most  extremity.  This  article  being 
wisely  set  forth,  I  trust  surely  it  shall  cause 
the  most  part  of  Scotland  to  favour  the 
king's  opinion,  he  performing  this  same  in 
deed,  and  so  put  him  to  no  cost  nor  charges; 
for  ye  have  been  too  cruel  as  well  upon  your 
friends  as  enemies,  in  so  far  that  the  whole 
people  believe  that,  if  ye  be  masters,  there  is 
nothing  but  death  to  them  all,  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Therefore  there  must  be  comfort 
again  to  bring  their  hearts  towards  you,  in 
hope  of  gentle  handling  to  those  that  will 
assent  to  your  opinions,  and  to  gar  (make) 
them  understand  that  it  is  a  common  weal, 
and  no  particular  matter  of  yours.  Wisdom, 
mixed  with  force,  will  help  much  in  great 
affairs.  Tenthly,"  says  sir  George,  "  I  am 
sore  slandered  for  my  speaking  with  you  (sir 
Ralph  Eure),  both  with  the  queen  and  go- 
vernor; nought  the  less  will  the  king's  ma- 
jesty handle  these  matters  wisely,  his  high- 
ness shall  have  my  service,  God  nought 
offended,  my  poor  honesty  saved,  and  that 
it  may  stand  with  the  weal  of  both  the 
realms,  and  the  safety  of  Christian  people, 
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and  quietness  of  the  same ;  which  I  pray  God 
send  his  grace  amongst  us.  Lastly,  I  desire 
you  heartily  to  remember  my  poor  friends, 
and  be  good  unto  them,  which  shall  give  me 
occasion  to  serve  with  the  better  heart ;  for 
truly  I  and  my  friends  have  had  more  hurt 
by  England  nor  any  man  within  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  I  never  offending  to  his  ma- 
jesty, as  I  take  God  to  my  record." 

King  Henry  ruined  his  best  projects  by 
the  overbearing  tone  he  assumed  in  con- 
ducting them.  Douglas,  in  his  communi- 
cations with  sir  Ralph  Eure,  had  made  ex- 
cuses for  his  conduct  "  in  labouring  so  much 
to  have  the  favour  of  the  queen,  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  cardinal ;"  he  had  sought  the 
king's  indulgence  for  this,  on  account  of  the 
services  he  was  ready  to  perform;  and 
among  other  things  he  suggested  that  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  from  Scotland  to 
negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
countries.  The  king  replied  in  a  letter  of 
the  19th  of  February :  "  We  let  you  to 
wite  (know] ,"  he  said,  "  that,  albeit  having 
done  so  much  both  for  you  and  your  brother 
as  we  have  done,  and  as  yourself  at  the 
foresaid  meeting  did  confess,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth  besides,  and  in  recompense 
thereof,  finding  you  not  only  slack  in  the 
advancement  of  our  affairs,  but  more  ad- 
verse and  against  the  same  than  any  our 
most  mortal  foes  within  that  realm  have 
been,  and  using  dark  fashions  anempst  (to- 
wards) us,  in  all  your  doings  and  proceed- 
ings, as  we  have  good  cause  to  conceive  an 
evil  opinion  of  you,  and  to  bear  you  our 
displeasure  justly  for  the  same;  yet,  we 
being  a  prince  of  clemency,  not  desirous 
of  revenge  where  we  see  humble  submis- 
sion, forasmuch  as  we  perceive  by  the  in- 
formation of  our  said  warden  that  you  are 
sorry  for  that  which  is  past,  and  desire  of 
us  pardon  therefor,  showing  that  it  should 
be  much  to  your  comfort  to  hear  from  us 
that  we  were  your  good  and  gracious  lord, 
upon  the  hope  we  have  that  your  words  pro- 
ceed from  a  sincere  heart,  albeit  you  have 
heretofore  given  us  occasion  to  think  the 
contrary,  and  that  from  henceforth  you  for 
your  part  will  serve  us  according  to  your 
promise  and  our  expectation,  and  likewise 
cause  your  brother  to  leave  the  office  of 
lieutenantship,  which  he  hath  taken  upon 
him  in  hand,  we  are  contented  to  remit  and 
pardon  you  of  all  that  is  past,  and  to  accept 
you  unto  our  favour  and  grace  again  ;  trust- 
ing you  will  give  us  cause  to  be  good  lord 
unto  you,  like  as  indeed  we  determine  to  be 
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in  case  your  doings  be  correspondent  to 
your  sayings.  As  touching  the  coming  in 
of  ambassadors,  and  also  the  desperation 
amongst  the  noblemen  of  Scotland,  for  that 
it  is  bruited  (rumoured)  that  we  will  no  way 
but  an  extreme  war,  and  that  we  intend  to 
conquer  the  realm,  and  to  make  all  the 
noblemen  shepherds  ;  surely  that  bruit 
(rumour)  is  most  unjust,  and  devised  by 
them  which  would  rather  your  mischief  and 
your  destruction,  than  any  good  way  be- 
tween these  two  realms.  And  for  our  part 
we  have  never  given  that  whereby  you  or 
any  other  should  gather  or  think  by  our 
proceedings  any  such  unjust  opinion  of  us, 
what  just  occasion  soever  hath  been  minis- 
tered unto  us  to  work  extremities,  and  to 
seek  revenge  of  dishonourable  and  most 
disloyal  proceedings  of  those  amongst  you 
there  with  us.  Somewhat  God  hath  al- 
ready plagued  that  realm,  and  without 
short  amendment,  will  undoubtedly  plague 
it  more  vehemently.  Nevertheless,  for  our 
part,  we  were  never  so  much  given  to  seek 
revenge  on  that  realm,  what  cause  soever 
we  had  ministered  unto  us,  but  to  them 
that  would  submit  themselves  earnestly 
and  seek  unfeignedly  to  redub  things  by- 
past,  we  could  be  contented  to  incline 
our  heart  to  grace  and  clemency,  which 
you  may  be  bold  to  notify  to  the  rest 
on  our  behalf.  And  therefore,  seeing  that 
the  governor,  queen,  and  nobles  of  that 
realm  make  now  sute  and  request  to  treat 
with  us  upon  the  marriage  of  our  son  and 
pronepte  (great  niece),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peace,  if  that  they  mean  it  effec- 
tually, and  to  the  intent  there  may  be 
amity  and  concord  between  both  the  realms, 
will  shortly,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  delivery  of  these  our  letters  unto  you, 
and  bona  fide  proceed  with  us,  and  send 
your  commissioners,  we  are  contented  to 
grant  a  safe-conduct  to  any  two  or  three 
they  will  send  for  that  purpose  to  come 
to  our  town  of  Alnwick,  so  as  yourself 
be  one;  trusting  you  will  travel  (labour) 
that  the  other  two  also  shall  be  men  of 
reason  and  good  disposition  to  bring  the 
things  to  a  good  perfection.  Signifying 
unto  you  that,  when  you  shall  advertise 
our  lieutenant  of  those  which  shall  be  sent 
out  of  Scotland  be  ready  to  come,  appoint- 
ing the  number  of  twenty  in  their  com- 
pany, fully  instructed  and  authorized  by 
the  governor,  queen,  and  the  consent  of 
the  whole  parliament  to  commune  and 
conclude  upon  the  said  purposes,  wherein 
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we  advertise  you  we  look  to  have  more 
substantialler  hostages  and  more  larger 
conditions  than  before  we  agreed  unto, 
when  those  which  be  now  our  enemies 
were  our  friends,  we  will  address  to  our 
said  lieutenant  a  safe -conduct,  with  a 
blank  for  the  names  of  them  to  be  inserted 
that  shall  come,  who  shall  send  it  unto 
you  upon  your  request  for  the  same ;  and 
likewise  will  appoint  commissioners  to  meet 
you  at  our  said  town,  full  authorized  and 
instructed  to  commune  and  conclude  on 
our  behalf.  Requiring  you  that,  unless 
it  be  meant  there  to  work  sincerely  and 
directly  with  us,  there  be  none  sent ;  for 
if  you  should  practise  with  us  to  seek  delay 
and  win  time,  you  shall  lose  your  credit 
for  ever,  both  with  us  and  all  other,  and 
provoke  our  displeasure  the  more  against 
you,  purchasing  thereby  at  length  your 
own  confusions;  whereas  dealing  uprightly 
and  truly,  as  beseemeth  men  of  honour 
and  noble  blood,  winning  therewithal  reason 
and  indifferent  conformity,  it  cannot  be 
chosen  but  honour  and  good  will  ensue 
thereupon,  and  such  a  quietness,  peace, 
and  tranquillity  as  shall  be  beneficial  to 
both  the  realms." 

The  answer  of  sir  George  Douglas  to  this 
letter  is  interesting  for  the  further  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  character  of  the 
men  who  were  thus  intriguing  between 
their  country  and  its  invaders.  "  Pleaseth 
your  most  gracious  highness,  that  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  at  Lauder  the  24  of 
February,  dated  at  Westminster  the  19  of 
the  same,  which  makes  mention  of  the 
receipt  of  my  letter  with  certain  communi- 
cation that  was  betwixt  sir  Ralph  Eure 
and  me,  and  that  I  should  have  confessed 
that  I  feared  your  majesty's  displeasure 
towards  me.  I  was  so  informed,  and  is 
very  glad  to  have  your  most  gracious 
favour ;  for  I  never  deserved  to  have  no 
displeasure,  but  bade  extremely  at  your 
majesty's  opinion,  unto  such  time  that  1 
was  put  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in 
prison,  and  there  kept  long,  and  had  lost 
my  life,  if  God  had  not  provided  your 
grace's  army  to  come  in  Scotland ;  and 
in  the  present  time  of  my  prisonment,  your 
majesty's  subjects  burnt  and  destroyed  and 
took  away  all  my  goods,  and  all  my  friends' 
goods  and  servants  that  longed  to  me.  I 
had  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  hurt  more 
nor  any  Scotchman  within  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding my  true  service  toward  your 
majesty,  which,  I  take  God  to  my  record, 


that  being  advertised  of  your  majesty's 
high  displeasure  contrair  (against)  me,  and 
of  my  great  hurts  that  I  have  taken  by 
your  subjects,  I  was  constrained  of  force  to 
take  such  a  life  in  Scotland  as  I  might 
have.  Therefore  I  trust,  if  your  grace  had 
known  the  truth,  ye  would  not  alledge 
no  falsehood  in  me,  which  shall  be  sore 
to  commit  any,  but  always  to  remember 
your  goodness,  and  to  make  such  cause 
as  a  poor  man  may  to  such  a  noble  prince  of 
honour.  And,  where  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure is  to  write,  that  the  Scots  is  informed 
that  ye  should  stand  extreme  unto  them, 
if  ye  were  master  of  this  realm,  and  that  ye 
would  make  the  gentlemen  no  better  than 
shepherds;  I  declared  such  words  to  sir 
Ralph  Eure,  for  I  hear  the  report  accord- 
ingly; and,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  war 
that  is  used  of  killing  women  and  young 
children,  and  Scottish  prisoners  that  comes 
forth  from  England  hear  reporting  of  gen- 
tlemen, saying  that  your  majesty  will  have 
a  plain  conquest  of  this  realm,  and  that 
ye  will  kill  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  bruit  (report)  puts  a  great  fear  in 
the  people's  hearts,  and  turns  their  hearts 
clearly  from  you;  while  gentle  handling 
and  good  words  will  turn  the  favour  of 
the  people,  which  may  be  a  great  help 
to  your  majesty's  affairs.  And  farther, 
where  your  majesty's  pleasure  is  to  write 
that  the  queen  and  governor  and  nobles 
of  this  realm  make  suit  for  the  intreating  of 
the  marriage  betwixt  the  prince's  grace, 
your  majesty's  dearest  son,  and  the  queen's 
grace  our  sovereign  lady,  and  to  have  peace 
and  quietness  betwixt  these  two  realms ;  at 
my  last  communing  with  sir  Ralph  Eure, 
he  showed  unto  me  that  your  majesty  would 
not  be  contented  to  treat  upon  these  mat- 
ters, but  if  ye  had  the  Scottish  prisoners 
first  entered,  and  thereafter  ambassadors 
should  have  a  passport  to  come  to  Darneton 
to  your  majesty's  lieutenant,  and  there 
to  show  their  commissions  and  articles  to 
my  said  lord.  These  matters  I  moved  to 
the  governor  and  lords.  The  queen  was 
departed  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  or 
(before)  my  returning;  and  I  found  the 
governor  and  lords  not  at  the  entering 
of  the  prisoners,  nor  at  the  showing  of 
the  ambassadors'  commission  nor  articles 
to  your  majesty's  lieutenant,  and  by  the 
reason  hereof  it  proceeded  no  farther  in 
these  matters  unto  the  time  that  I  know 
your  most  gracious  pleasure;  but  now  ac- 
cording to  your  mind  I  shall  move  these 
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matters  as  it  come  of  myself  unto  the  queen, 
governor,  and  lords.  But  I  may  not  send 
your  grace  so  hasty  an  answer  as  ye  desire, 
for  these  causes ;  the  queen  is  into  Stirling, 
the  governor  is  in  Lauder,  within  ten  miles 
of  Jedburgh,  and  the  lords  the  most  part  of 
them  are  at  home  in  their  own  countries. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  labour  as  diligently 
as  it  shall  be  to  me  possibly,  to  know  their 
perfect  mind  in  these  behalfs,  and  there- 
after shall  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty 
sure  advertisement  without  any  driving  of 
time  of  delays,  for  I  will  not  fail  to  do 
my  utter  power  in  the  setting  forward  of 
these  good  works,  which  I  trust,  by  the  plea- 
sure of  God,  shall  be  the  saving  of  Chris- 
tian blood  unshed,  and  wealth  of  both  the 
realms.  I  shall  pray  for  grace  that  this 
purpose  may  come  to  a  good  perfection." 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  25th  of 
February,  at  Lauder,  when  Arran  was  col- 
lecting an  army  to  protect  the  border.  For 
some  time  the  English  had  met  with  no  re- 
sistance in  their  inroads,  and  the  country 
for  miles  had  been  reduced  to  absolute  deso- 
lation; and  so  confident  had  the  English 
borderers  been  made  by  their  uninterrupted 
course  of  success,  that  they  talked  of  con- 
quering the  whole  country  to  the  Forth. 
The  two  wardens,  sir  Ralph  Eure  and  sir 
Brian  Layton,  proposed  a  scheme  for  that 
purpose  to  the  English  monarch,  and  Eure 
is  said  to  have  obtained  a  grant,  or  at  least 
a  promise,  of  all  the  country  he  could  subdue 
in  the  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  Lauderdale. 
These  districts  contained  much  of  the  here- 
ditary property  of  the  Douglases,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  earl  of  Angus 
was  deeply  offended  at  this  measure  of  con- 
fiscation ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  sworn  that, 
if  Eure  acted  upon  this  rumoured  grant,  he 
would  write  the  act  of  entry  upon  his  estates 
on  his  back  with  steel  pens  and  bloody  ink. 
While  the  earl  was  in  this  temper,  he  learnt 
that  the  English  wardens  had  crossed  the 
border  with  an  army  of  5,000  men,  consist- 
ing of  foreign  mercenaries,  English  archers, 
and  border  Scots  who  fought  under  the 
English  badge  of  the  red  cross.  This  inroad 
was  marked  by  scenes  of  unusual  ferocity. 
The  lady  of  Broomhouse,  with  her  whole 
family,  was  burnt  in  her  tower,  or  castle; 
and  not  content  with  plundering  and  burn- 
ing the  town  of  Mel  rose,  the  invaders  de- 
faced its  ancient  abbey,  and  broke  up  the 
tombs  of  the  earls  of  Douglas,  whose  family 
burial-place  it  was. 

This   new   insult   provoked    the   earl   of 
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Angus  to  the  highest  degree,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  revenge  it.  According  to  the 
statements  of  one  party,  he  reproached 
Arran  with  pusillanimity  and  remissness, 
and  urged  him  to  show  himself  worthy  of 
his  country.  It  is  certain  that  he  raised 
his  vassals,  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
governor  at  Lauder,  whence  they  advanced 
to  Melrose,  but  they  were  there  attacked  by 
the  English  and  defeated  with  considerable 
uighter.  This  disaster  was  also  laid  to 
the  charge  of  sir  George  Douglas's  treachery. 
The  English,  having  again  plundered  Mel- 
rose,  fell  back  upon  Jedburgh,  followed  at 
a  distance  by  the  forces  under  Angus  and 
Arran,  until  the  invaders  encamped  on  a 
level  moor  above  the  village  of  Ancram. 
The  Scots  encamped  also  on  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  discouraged  now  by  their  own  in- 
feriority of  numbers,  but  at  this  moment 
they  were  joined  by  Norman  Lesley,  who 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  chivalrous 
knights  of  Scotland,  and  who  brought  with 
him  twelve  hundred  lances.  The  laird  of 
Buccleuch  arrived  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, with  information  that  he  had  armed 
his  warlike  vassals,  and  that  they  were  near 
at  hand.  It  was  determined  now  to  await  the 
enemy,  and  by  the  advice  of  Buccleuch,  the 
horses  were  sent  attended  by  the  camp  boys 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  the  fighting  men 
being  all  dismounted,  were  placed  in  the 
hollow  below,  so  as  to  be  concealed  from 
the  English.  The  effect  of  this  stratagem 
was  to  make  the  English  believe  that  the 
Scots  were  preparing  to  fly  in  the  night, 
and  they  determined  immediately  to  attack 
them,  although  they  were  already  fatigued 
by  a  long  march. 

The  English  army  was  marshalled  in  three 
divisions.  The  first,  commanded  by  sir 
Brian  Layton  and  sir  Robert  Bowes,  rushed 
forwards  at  full  speed;  the  main  body  fol- 
lowed under  sir  Ralph  Eure  ;  and  the  third 
division  formed  the  rearward.  When  the 
first  division  had  passed  the  eminence, 
breathless,  and  their  ranks  disordered  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  march,  they  found  to 
their  astonishment  the  Scots  drawn  up  in 
array  of  battle  ready  to  receive  them.  They 
were  too  near  to  allow  the  English  to  halt 
even  to  reform  their  ranks,  and  their  com- 
mander led  them  on  bravely  to  the  charge ; 
but  the  Scots,  who  were  on  foot,  had  all  the 
advantage  of  their  long  spears,  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  and  the  loss  of  many  men, 
the  English  in  the  vanguard  fell  back 
upon  their  main  battle  and  both  retreated 
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together  and  in  confusion  upon  the  rear. 
The  English  were  fighting  under  other 
disadvantages,  for  they  had  the  sun  and 
the  wind  in  their  faces,  and  their  leaders 
seem  to  have  fallen  early  in  the  battle. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
soon  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder, 
and  this  was  no  sooner  perceived,  than  the 
borderers,  who  fought  under  the  banner  of 
England,  threw  away  their  red  crosses,  and 
joined  in  the  slaughter,  and  even  the  pea- 
santry of  the  surrounding  districts  rose  and 
pursued  the  English  in  their  flight.  About 
eight  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  not  less  than  a  thousand,  including 
many  knights  and  gentlemen,  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Scots  was 
complete,  when  they  found  among  the  slain 
the  bodies  of  their  two  most  detested  ene- 
mies, sir  Ralph  Eure  and  sir  Brian  Layton. 
The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor  was  fought 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1545.  The  gover- 
nor marched  thence  to  Coldingham,  which, 
having  been  deserted  by  its  English  garri- 
son, he  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir 
George  Douglas.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Jedburgh,  and  in  a  very  short  time  reco- 
vered the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  terri- 
tory which  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Angus, 
to  whom  and  his  friends  the  victory  at  An- 
cram was  chiefly  ascribed.  King  Henry  was 
highly  enraged  at  the  active  part  which 
Angus  played  on  this  occasion ;  he  accused 
him  of  base  ingratitude,  and  threatened  to 
make  him  feel  his  utmost  resentment.  We 
are  told,  although  on  authority  which  is  not 
quite  unexceptionable,  that  the  earl,  when 
he  heard  of  Henry's  anger,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  his  royal  brother-in-law 
should  be  offended  at  his  revenging  on  sir 


Ralph  Eure  the  violated  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  that  he  added  scornfully,  "  They 
were  better  men  than  he,  and  I  ought  to 
have  done  no  less ;  and  will  he  take  my  life 
for  that  ?  Little  does  king  Henry  know  the 
skirts  of  Kernetable,  where  I  can  hold  my- 
self against  all  his  English  host." 

If  Angus  did  speak  in  terms  like  this,  it 
was  but  the  outburst  of  momentary  anger, 
for  within  a  month  we  find  him  speaking  of 
the  English  monarch  in  a  very  different 
tone ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  following, 
the  earl  of  Cassillis  wrote  from  Edinburgh 
a  letter  in  cypher  to  Henry  VIII.,  excusing 
Angus  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late 
engagement.  "  And  further,"  writes  the 
earl  of  Cassillis,  "  your  majesty  shall  know 
that  the  earl  of  Angus,  perceiving  by  me 
your  majesty's  good;  mind  to  the  weal  of 
Scotland,  has  this  day  discharged  (resigned) 
his  office  of  lieutenantry,  to  give  occasion  to- 
the  'leif '  to  offer  such  things  to  your  ma- 
jesty as  may  stand  with  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure and  the  weal  of  this  country ;  whereby 
your  majesty  may  perceive  he  minds  to  have 
all  things  furthered  to  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure in  honourable  and  good  manner  for 
both  the  realms.  And  as  anent  the  last 
business  (the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor), 
where  your  subjects  got  displeasure,  your 
grace  may  be  sure,  on  my  honour,  as  I  can 
speir  (discover  by  inquiry),  it  was  so  far 
suited  (followed  up)  by  your  majesty's  war- 
den on  the  earl  of  Angus,  that  he  behoved 
to  fight,  or  to  take  great  shame.  Therefore 
your  majesty  will  consider  their  part  there- 
in, for  in  my  life,  as  I  can  perceive,  they 
are  as  far  minded  for  the  sure  performance 
of  the  peace  and  marriage  in  sure  and  ho- 
nourable manner,  as  any  other  in  England 
or  Scotland." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ANCRAM  MOOR ;  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  AUXILIARIES  j  RENEWAL 

OF  THE  WAR. 


THE  victory  at  Ancram  had  infused  new 
courage  into  the  Scots,  and  roused  them 
at  once  from  the  general  despondency  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  It  also  gave  new 
strength  to  the  party  of  the  governor 


and  cardinal,  which  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  more  certain  intelligence  that  the 
king  of  France  was  not  only  sending  troops 
into  Scotland,  but  that  he  had  resolved 
to  invade  England  simultaneously,  with 
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a  considerable  force.  Henry  himself  be- 
came alarmed  at  these  preparations,  and 
he  seems  at  last  to  have  perceived  the 
error  of  the  violent  course  he  had  hitherto 
pursued,  and  to  have  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  conciliation.  His  agent  in 
this  attempt  was  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who, 
under  pretence  of  returning  to  his  pledge 
as  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Solway- 
Moss,  repaired  to  the  English  court  on 
the  28th  of  February,  and  remained  in 
England  during  the  month  of  March,  at 
the  end  of  which  mouth  he  returned  to 
Scotland  with  the  king's  instructions.  His 
proceedings  there  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  report  which  he  addressed  in 
cypher  to  the  king  from  Edinburgh  on 
the  2nd  of  April.  "  Please  your  most 
excellent  majesty,"  he  says,  "to  be  adver- 
tised that  I  came  to  this  town  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  March,  and  thereafter  the 
same  day  I  passed  to  Melrose,  where  I 
found  the  governor  and  divers  noblemen, 
and  on  the  morn  the  earls  of  Angus,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  divers  other  came  to  him,  which 
were  all  at  the  borders  to  have  defended 
this  realm,  if  the  same  had  been  invaded 
by  your  majesty's  subjects,  as  was  believed 
here.  And  so  on  the  last  day  of  March 
we  all  returned  to  this  town,  where  we 
found  the  cardinal  and  the  earl  Marshal, 
that  was  not  at  the  borders ;  and,  when 
they  that  were  in  this  town  were  convened, 
I  showed  them  that  I  had  communed  with 
your  [majesty  on  such  things  as  concerned 
the  weal  of  this  realm ;  and,  if  it  would 
stand  with  their  pleasure,  I  would  declare 
the  same  unto  them.  And  the  governor, 
the  cardinal,  and  divers  others,  said  that 
they  would  not  enter  into  communication 
of  such  great  matters,  unto  the  time  the 
queen  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley 
be  here ;  and  to  that  effect  have  appointed 
them  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  to  convene 
in  this  town."  He  found  the  earls  of 
Angus,  Marshal,  and  Glencairn,  with  sir 
George  Douglas,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  and 
others,  fully  prepared  to  support  the  king's 
proposals  for  the  peace  and  marriage,  which 
he  thought  also  would  be  popular  gene- 
rally, though  he  anticipated  considerable 
opposition  from  those  who  were  influenced 
by  the  queen  and  the  French  ambassador. 
"  Wherefore,"  Cassillis  adds,  "  it  will  please 
your  majesty  that,  unto  such  time  as  I 
may  be  at  your  majesty  after  the  conven- 
tion, or  advertise  your  grace  the  uttermost 
of  all  things,  to  command  your  majesty's 
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wardens  foment  (towards)  Scotland  to 
make  no  great  invasion  on  Scotland,  since 
there  is  none  that  intends  to  invade  your 
subjects.  And  if  your  majesty  does  other- 
wise, ye  will  gar  (make)  them  be  together 
(united),  for  fear  of  your  majesty's  army, 
if  any  come,  ere  the  convention,  that  will  be 
sondry  in  opinions,  if  the  hasty  coming 
of  the  army  be  no  impediment.  But  it 
is  best  your  awny  be  in  readiness;  that, 
if  the  matters  proceed  not  to  your  pleasure 
at  this  convention,  your  majesty,  with  them 
that  will  assist  to  your  majesty  here,  may 
force  our  enemies  to  such  things  as  shall  be 
your  majesty's  pleasure.  And  were  it  not 
I  see  so  good  appearance  in  many  noble- 
men, I  would  not  write  so  far  to  your 
majesty  in  this  matter."  Henry  paid  due 
attention  to  both  the  suggestions  of  the 
Scottish  earls  ;  the  wardens  were  ordered  to 
refrain  from  hostilities,  while  a  powerful 
force  was  collected  in  the  north  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

The  haughty  tone  in  which  the  king  ap- 
pears to  have  directed  Cassillis  to  make  his 
proposals  seems  again  to  have  deprived  them 
of  the  weight  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  had.  The  tenderness  which  was  to  be 
shown  to  the  king's  injured  dignity  was 
strongly  pressed  on  the  earl  in  a  letter  from 
the  English  privy  council  written  on  the 
10th  of  April.  "It  shall  not  be  needful," 
they  say,  "  to  repeat  unto  your  lordship  at 
this  present,  how  promises  heretofore  made 
have  been  observed,  what  occasions  have 
been  given  since  that  time  to  his  majesty 
sundry  ways  to  seek  revenge  by  sword  and 
fire.  All  which  notwithstanding,  his  ma- 
jesty, of  his  great  clemency,  more  tendering 
the  unity  of  Christendom  than  the  revenge 
of  his  own  injuries,  hath  been  pleased,  in 
respect  as  well  of  Christian  charity  as  of 
the  weal  of  that  realm,  to  come  to  such 
honourable  means  of  unity  as  was  declared 
unto  you  at  your  late  being  here  ;  which  as 
then  proceeded  of  his  most  godly  disposition 
to  the  quiet  of  Christendom  and  the  weal 
of  that  realm ;  so,  if  it  shall  be  thought  to 
your  noblemen  and  council  expedient  for 
the  common  weal  there,  and  they  will  also 
make  suit  for  the  same,  his  majesty  remain- 
eth  of  that  self-same  good  disposition  which 
was  then  declared  unto  you,  notwithstanding 
that,  since  that  time,  great  occasions  have 
been  ministered  to  the  contrary ;  the  re- 
venge of  which  although  his  majesty  de- 
ferreth  for  a  season,  for  the  respects  afore- 
said, yet,  if  things  do  not  now  out  of  hand 
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proceed  to  a  good  conclusion,  his  majesty 
trusteth  in  short  time  to  provide  for  things 
in  such  sort  as  they  shall  have  no  great 
cause  to  rejoice  much  of  the  death  of  his 
highness's  late  warden  at  Melrose."  This 
threat  was  followed  by  a  bitter  taunt  on  the 
faithlessness  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  "  Touch- 
ing the  earl  of  Angus,  his  majesty  would 
not  that  we  should  either  repeat  unto  you 
what  good  occasion  he  hath  in  honour  to 
serve  his  majesty,  nor  yet  to  make  rehearsal 
what  diversity  hath  been  heretofore  between 
doings  and  sayings.  Only  of  this  much 
your  lordship  may  be  a  good  witness,  that 
his  highness  is  always  more  glad  of  the 
good  amendment  of  things  to  come,  than 
desirous  of  revenge  for  things  by-past ;  and 
as  my  lord  of  Angus  and  George  Douglas, 
with  the  rest,  shall  in  deeds  show  them- 
selves willing  to  set  forward  his  majesty's 
affairs  there,  so  will  his  highness  both  for- 
get things  by-past,  and  consider  their  doings 
from  henceforth  in  such  sort  as  they  shall 
have  good  cause  to  think  their  labour  well 
employed  if  they  do  well." 

The  convention  was  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  17th  of  April,  when  the  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis  presented  himself  as  the  agent  of  the 
English  king,  and  stated  to  the  nobles  that, 
if  they  consented  to  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  marriage  which  had  been  formerly 
agreed  to,  he  was  authorized  to  assure  them 
that  Henry  would  forget  and  forgive  all 
that  had  passed,  and  that  he  would  not 
revenge  further  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  them.  As  might  be  foreseen,  the  time 
was  past  for  such  language,  for  the  queen 
and  the  cardinal  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  troops  from  France,  and 
they  at  once  rejected  Henry's  proposals, 
and  determined  to  join  themselves  cordially 
with  his  rival  Francis.  The  report  of  the 
earl  of  Cassillis  to  Henry  VIII.  on  this 
occurrence  is  worthy  to  be  given  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  pictures  so  forcibly  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  the  lords  who  were  now  again 
taking  up  the  English  party.  "  Please  your 
majesty  to  be  advertized,"  said  Cassillis,  who 
again  wrote  in  cypher,  "  that  the  lords  of 
this  realm  convened  in  this  town  the  seven- 
teenth of  this  month,  and  I  was  put  off  the 
council,  and  deferred  of  audience,  to  declare 
your  majesty's  good  mind  till  the  twentieth 
day,  that  I  got  audience  by  labour  of  the 
earl  Marshal  and  George  Douglas.  Not  the 
less  they,  nor  I,  and  others  that  I  find  are 
favourable  to  your  majesty's  affairs  anent 
the  peace  and  marriage,  find  that  the  rnat- 
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ters  are  so  handled  by  the  queen,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  cardinal,  and  other  great 
men  that  assist  to  them,  that  we  perceive 
they  intend  nothing  but  deferring  of  your 
majesty's  purpose  and  the  weal  of  this  realm, 
for  their  own  particular  profit.  "Wherefore, 
sir,  we  think  that  it  is  force  (reason]  to  your 
majesty  to  invade  all  that  is  within  this 
realm  that  are  contrary  to  your  majesty's 
affairs,  in  such  substantious  manner,  with 
your  whole  puissance,  that  your  majesty  may 
repress  them  that  are  enemies  to  your  good 
purpose  and  weal  of  this  realm,  and  may  be 
a  perfect  and  friendly  surety  to  the  earl  of 
Angus,  George  Douglas,  the  earl  Marshal, 
and  all  such  as  shall  indeed  favour  your 
majesty's  purpose ;  and  this  with  the  great- 
est haste  your  majesty  may  goodly,  and  so 
provided  to  remain  for  to  have  your  ma- 
jesty's purpose  at  a  perfection,  or  their  re- 
turning with  the  favour  I  think  your  ma- 
jesty shall  have  in  these  parts.  For  if  your 
majesty  does  not  this,  we  will  think  in  this 
realm  that  both  your  majesty's  high  courage 
is  failed,  and  your  majesty's  substance  de- 
creased, that  your  majesty  is  not  able  to 
follow  to  such  promise  as  was  made  to  your 
majesty,  like  as  is  said  already  here  by  your 
majesty's  enemies;  as  I  hear,  and  the 
same  I  can  do  no  less  nor  advertise  your 
majesty  thereof.  Farther,  sir,  we  think  that 
the  most  displeasant  way  is  to  invade  your 
majesty's  enemies  by  sea;  and  it  were  best, 
with  vour  majesty's  pleasure,  that  ye  caused 
sir  Ralph  Sadler,  or  some  other,  repair  to 
the  border,  with  commission  to  assure  the 
earl  of  Angus,  George  Douglas,  the  earl 
Marshal,  and  other  that  are  great  men,  what 
your  majesty  intends  to  do,  and  how  your 
majesty  will  stand  to  them  in  all  sorts,  both 
in  helping  them  in  contrair  (against]  all  un- 
friends, and  other  pleasures,  and  thank  as 
your  majesty  will  please ;  and  siclike  (simi- 
larly], that  your  majesty  may  know  in  special 
what  help  they  will  make  to  your  majesty's 
affairs.  And,  on  your  majesty's  advertise- 
ment, they  shall  cause  another  come  to  him 
with  all  their  minds,  and  make  a  clear  way 
betwixt  your  majesty  and  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  will  keep  my  promise,  do  to  me 
as  your  majesty  thinks  cause  (right.]  We 
look  after  Lorges  Montgomery  on  the  west 
sea  with  two  thousand  footmen.  Your  ma- 
jesty will  provide  therefor,  as  ye  think.  For 
the  earl  Marshal,  George  Douglas,  and  I, 
have  laboured  that  we  may,  to  have  the 
queen  our  sovereign  in  keeping  of  the  earl 
Marshal,  or  some  other  of  our  opinion ;  but 
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the  same  is  not  granted.  I  assure  your  ma- 
jesty the  kindness  betwixt  the  earl  Mar- 
shal, George  Douglas,  and  the  cardinal,  is 
past,  since  they  perceive  he  is  contrair  the 
peace  and  marriage,  and  put  them  in  be- 
lief of  the  contrair.  And,  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  is  needful  to  devise  some  pro- 
clamations, how  your  majesty  intends  for 
the  weal  of  our  sovereign  lady  and  her 
realm,  and  to  be  sure  of  the  fulfilling  of 
such  promises  as  were  made  to  your  ma- 
jesty, in  good  form,  for  to  draw  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  your  majesty,  as  we  shall 
inform  the  servant  your  majesty  sends  to 
the  border ;  for  otherwise  your  majesty  will 
tyne  (lose)  the  hearts  of  the  whole  country. 
Farther,  sir,  I  believe  that  suit  shall  be 
made  for  a  conduct  to  commissioners  to 
treat  on  a  peace,  and  your  majesty's  friends 
i  here  think  best  your  majesty  grant  the 
same,  but  abstinence,  to  show  your  majesty 
ay  ready  to  good  ways,  and  to  invade,  if 
need  be ;  for  so  your  majesty  shall  obtain 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  give  fear  to  your 
enemies,  courage  to  your  favourers,  and 
come  most  easily  to  your  majesty's  purpose. 
But  haste  your  majesty's  armies,  as  said  is, 
till  ye  have  a  perfect  final  end  of  your 
godly  purpose.  I  pray  your  majesty  do  so, 
that  the  earl  of  Angus,  George  Douglas,  the 
earl  Marshal,  Glencairn,  and  others  that 
will  be  friendful  indeed  have  a  perfect 
hope  and  knowledge  of  your  majesty's  good 
mind  toward  the  weal  of  this  realm  and 
themselves,  and  that  all  fear  he  avoided. 
And  thus  I  write  my  opinion  to  your  ma- 
jesty truly,  and  shall  be  glad  to  take  my 
part  of  the  same,  conform  to  my  promise." 
This  letter,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
gives  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  un- 
patriotic conduct  of  the  Scottish  nobility  at 
this  period,  when  faction  and  personal  feuds 
were  the  principal  motives  which  guided 
them.  The  authority  of  the  cardinal,  whose 
ambition  seemed  to  have  no  bounds,  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  papal  com- 
mission, appointing  him  legate  a  latere  for 
Scotland ;  but  with  the  increase  of  his 
power  and  his  pride,  increased  also  the 
number  and  animosity  of  his  personal 
enemies,  and  we  trace  at  this  time  the  plots 
against  his  life  to  which  he  at  last  fell  a 
victim.  Sadler  was,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  sent 
to  the  border,  and  he  there  received  infor- 
mation from  that  nobleman  of  an  offer  "  for 
the  killing  of  the  cardinal,  if  his  majesty 
would  have  it  done,  and  promise;,  when  it  was 


done,  a  reward."  Cassillis  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Marshal,  and  sir  George  Douglas 
proposed  that  an  English  prisoner  named 
Forstcr,  who  could  visit  Scotland  without 
suspicion,  should  be  sent  to  communicate 
personally  with  them.  The  earl  of  Hertford, 
who  then  commanded  in  the  north,  sent  the 
letter  to  the  privy  council,  and  requested 
immediate  directions,  whether  the  offer  of 
assassination  should  be  accepted,  and  whe- 
ther Forster  should  be  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
The  king  directed  that  Forster  should  be 
sent  into  Scotland  without  delay,  but  the 
proposal  to  slay  the  cardinal  was  treated 
with  more  caution.  "  His  majesty,"  write 
the  privy  council  to  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
"  hath  willed  us  to  signify  unto  your  lord- 
ship, that  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact 
not  meet  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by 
his  majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do 
in  it;  and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offer, 
thinketh  good  that  Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom 
that  letter  was  addressed,  should  write  to 
the  earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  contain- 
ing such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  not 
convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  king's 
majesty.  Marry,  to  write  to  him  what 
he  thiuketh  of  the  matter;  he  shall  say, 
that  if  he  were  in  the  earl  of  Cassillis' s 
place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his  majesty 
good  service  there,  as  he  knoweth  him 
to  be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good  will  in 
him  to  do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what 
he  could  for  the  execution  of  it,  believing 
verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a 
special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
and  would  trust  verily  the  king's  majesty 
would  consider  his  service  in  the  same ; 
as  you  doubt  not  of  his  accustomed  good- 
ness to  those  which  serve  him,  but  he 
would  do  the  same  to  him." 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  Sadler 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  while  Forster 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  earls  of  Angus  and  Cassillis, 
and  sir  George  Douglas.  Forster's  nar- 
rative of  his  proceedings,  written  after  his 
return  to  Darlington,  on  the  4th  of  July,  is 
so  curious  that  it  deserves  to  be  given 
entire.  He  stated  that,  "  according  to  my 
lord  lieutenant's  (Hertford)  commandment, 
he  entered  Scotland  at  Wark,  and  so  passed 
to  his  taker's  house  in  Scotland  (the  house 
of  the  man  who  had  taken  him  prisoner,  and 
from  whom  he  was  absent  on  bond),  as 
though  he  had  repaired  for  his  entry,  to. 
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suvc  his  bond ;  and  declaring  to  his  taker 
that  he  had  occasion  to  speak  with  George 
Douglas,  his  taker  was  contented,  according 
to  the  custom  there,  that  he  should  go 
at  his  pleasure.  Whereupon  he  came  to 
Dalkeith  to  George  Douglas,  and  showed 
him  the  occasion  of  his  thither  coming 
to  speak  with  him  and  the  earls  aforesaid, 
with  message  from  my  lord  lieutenant  and 
master  Sadler,  who  then  willed  him  to  go  to 
Douglas,  whereat  he  would  cause  the  earls 
of  Cassillis  and  Angus  to  meet  him  ;  for 
he  said  he  could  not  get  them  to  Dalkeith 
without  great  suspicion.  And  thereupon, 
going  towards  Douglas,  he  met  with  the 
earl  of  Angus  at  Dunsiere,  whereat  he 
was  a  hunting,  who  bade  him  welcome, 
saying  he  would  give  him  hawks  and  dogs, 
and  caused  him  to  pass  the  time  with 
him  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  brought 
him  with  him  to  Douglas,  and  that  after- 
noon, sent  for  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who, 
riding  all  night,  came  thither  the  next 
day  early  in  the  morning.  Whereupon  he 
and  the  earl  of  Angus  went  into  a  chamber 
together,  and  called  the  said  Porster  unto 
them ;  who  then  declaring  the  occasion 
of  his  coming,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and 
the  full  of  his  instructions,  as  to  the  first 
article  they  answered  that  they  were  very 
glad  he  was  come,  and  he  was  welcome 
to  them.  To  the  second  article  they  said, 
truth  it  is  it  was  their  desires  he  should 
come  unto  them,  and  that  every  word  of 
his  message  was  true.  And  first  the  said 
earl  of  Cassillis  said,  that  he  is  the  same 
man  that  he  was,  and  would  do  as  much  as 
he  had  promised  to  the  king's  majesty 
at  his  parting  from  his  grace.  Whereupon 
the  said  Thomas  Forster  asked  of  him,  how 
and  after  what  sort  he  could  advance  and 
set  forth  the  king's  majesty's  godly  purpose 
for  the  peace  and  marriage.  He  answered, 
saying  that  it  lay  not  in  him  to  set  forth 
the  king's  purpose,  but  that  rested  wholly 
in  his  majesty ;  nevertheless  to  his  power 
he  would  help  forward  the  same,  both  with 
his  body,  goods,  and  all  his  friends,  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  powers.  The  earl 
of  Angus  for  his  part  then  answered  to 
the  same  article,  saying,  that  by  his  truth 
he  would  stick  to  the  marriage  and  peace  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  power ;  and  further 
said,  that,  if  it  were  thought  meet  to  the 
king's  majesty  and  his  council,  he  should 
come  to  the  field,  or  that  he  should  tarry  at 
home,  he  would  do  therein  according  as  the 
king's  majesty  should  will  him  to  do ;  and, 


being  in  the  field,  he  said  that  he  would 
plainly  say  that  the  peace  and  marriage 
was  for  the  weal  of  both  realms,  which 
he  and  his  friends  would  maintain  against 
any  he  in  Scotland,  that  would  be  against 
the  same  or  say  to  the  contrary.  Where- 
unto  the  said  Forster  said,  that,  if  he  would 
so  do,  their  offence  to  the  king's  majesty 
was  not  so  great,  but  his  grace's  mercy  and 
goodness  was  much  more,  and  his  majesty 
would  forget  all  that  was  bypast,  so  that 
they  would  now  show  themselves  indeed 
according  to  their  words  and  promises,  and 
willed  them  frankly  to  proceed  to  the  same, 
so  that  his  majesty  might  perceive  their 
hearts  towards  him.  And  then  they  both 
said  they  would  perform  to  his  highness 
all  that  they  had  promised,  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  powers,  both  with  bodies  and 
goods."  Forster  then  "  desired  them  to 
show  unto  him  such  matter  as  they  would 
have  sent  with  the  gentleman  that  should 
have  met  Mr.  Sadler  at  Alnwick,  to  the 
intent  he  might  at  his  return  declare  the 
same  to  my  lord  lieutenant.  Whereunto 
they  answered,  that  the  effect  of  that  matter 
was  none  other  than  they  had  already 
declared  ;  but  the  earl  of  Cassillis  said  that 
such  other  matter  as  should  be  at  the 
convention,  he  would  write  it  in  cypher, 
and  send  it  to  Mr.  Sadler.  And  so  he 
departed  from  them." 

Forster's  mission  was  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly fulfilled,  and  he  proceeds  to  inform 
us  that  "  returning  again  to  Dalkeith  unto 
George  Douglas,  he  declared  to  the  said 
George  all  his  conference  with  the  aforesaid 
earls,  requiring  him  to  show  him  his  opinion 
therein,  and  what  he  thought  in  the  same ; 
who  answered  he  would  so  do  at  length,  but 
willed  him  to  tarry  there  at  Dalkeith  till 
his  return  from  the  convention,  and  then  he 
would  tell  him  all  the  whole  matter.  Who 
went  to  the  convention  within  a  day  or  two 
after,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  no  talk 
with  him  more,  than  that  the  said  Douglas 
said  to  him  that  he  would  be  the  same  man 
to  the  king's  majesty  as  he  had  promised. 
After  George  Douglas  was  ridden  to  the 
convention,  where  he  tarried  seven  days, 
Forster  walked  a-foot  with  two  or  three 
Scotchmen  to  Musselburgh,  and  so  along 
the  sands  towards  Leith,  where  he  saw  the 
coming  in  of  the  Mary  Willoughby  (as  the 
Scots  said),  and  six  other  ships  with  her, 
laden  with  wine,  sundry  small  pieces  of 
brass  for  the  field,  and  some  hackbutts, 
which  came  about  bv  the  Irish  seas ;  and 
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then  returned  again  to  Dalkeitli,  where  he 
remained  till  the  coming  home  of  George 
Douglas,  which  was  the  seventh  day  after 
his  going  forth.  And  at  his  coming  home 
the  said  Forster  demanded  of  iiim  the  news 
of  the  convention,  and  what  he  would  do 
for  his  part  for  the  advancement  of  the 
king's  godly  affairs.  He  answered  that  for 
his  part  he  would  stand  to  it  with  all  his 
power,  the  rather  for  that  he  himself  was 
one  of  them  that  procured  and  promised 
the  same,  and  that  there  was  never  an 
honest  man  in  Scotland  (if  he  were  of  any 
honesty),  that  would  be  against  that  pro- 
mise, for  it  was  the  doings  of  all  the  nobles 
of  Scotland,  and  that  the  governor's  part 
was  therein  as  deep  as  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  therefore  it  were  not  for  their  honours 
to  be  against  it,  and  that  for  his  part  he 
would  maintain  it  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
according  as  the  earl  of  Angus  had  said 
and  promised.  Forster  asked  him  what  the 
earls  of  Glencairn  and  Marshal  would  do 
therein  ?  He  said  that  as  for  the  earl  Mar- 
shal, he  was  not  at  the  convention,  but  he 
had  spoken  with  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  who 
said  he  was  the  same  man,  and  will  do  ac- 
cording as  he  had  promised  the  king  to  be, 
and  that  he  was  willing  the  peace  and 
marriage  should  take  effect.  And  George 
Douglas  said  that  he  knew  well  that  the 
earl  Marshal  would  the  same,  and  do  in 
everything  as  the  foresaid  other  earls  would 
do.  Lastly,  the  said  Forster,  declaring  the 
third  article  of  his  instructions  to  the  said 
George  Douglas,  and  also  to  the  said  earls 
of  Cassillis  and  Angus  at  his  being  with 
them,  that  it  should  not  need  them  to 
doubt  the  king's  majesty's  favour  and  good- 
ness towards  them,  if  they  would  now 
tender  his  majesty's  affairs,  which  also  they 
might  the  better  perceive  by  his  grace's 
letters  lately  written  to  George  Douglas  to 
that  effect,  and  lastly  signified  by  mouth  by 
the  earl  of  Cassillis ;  whereunto  they  an- 
swered, and  said  they  trusted  none  other 
but  that  his  majesty  would  be  good  lord 
unto  them.  He  also  said  that  George 
Douglas  willed  him  to  tell  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant that  the  queen,  the  governor,  the 
cardinal,  and  all  the  lords  of  Scotland  in 
manner,  had  met  together  in  Stirling  in  the 
convention,  and  that  they  were  all  agreed 
and  fully  resolved  and  contented  to  fulfil  all 
such  things  as  Lorges  Montgomerie  had 
laid  in  amongst  them,  which  was  that  they 
would  keep  the  old  bond  and  league  between 
France  and  Scotland.  Another  thing  was 
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that  they  would  raise  an  army  against  the 
30th  of  July,  and  to  have  them  upon 
Rosslin  Moor,  three  miles  from  Dalkeitli, 
with  a  month's  victuals,  and  so  passing  to 
invade  England,  by  which  time  he  saith  the 
said  Lorges  Montgomerie  hath  undertaken, 
on  the  French  king's  behalf,  that  the  army 
out  of  France  by  sea  shall  be  ready  to  aid 
them  at  their  hands,  or  else  or  (before)  that 
time  should  invade  in  some  other  place  of 
England.  The  said  George  Douglas  told 
him  also  that,  if  my  lord  lieutenant  thought 
meet  the  army  of  Scotland  were  stayed, 
that  then  it  should  be  well  done  to  send 
some  ships  with  diligence  with  three  or  four 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  gentlemen  of  the 
isles,  which  would  stay  at  home,  the  earls  of 
Himtley  and  Argyle,  and  by  that  means  he 
thinks  it  would  stop  the  rest  of  the  army 
from  coming  forwards ;  and  if  he  do  not  so, 
then  to  prepare  a  great  power  of  England 
to  come  to  the  borders  against  that  time, 
which  must  come  very  strongly,  for  all  the 
lords  and  power  of  Scotland  (as  he  saith), 
will  be  wholly  there  as  they  have  promised, 
and  by  reason  of  the  encouragements  of 
the  Frenchmen,  and  the  fair  behests  (pro- 
mises] that  the  French  king  hath  promised 
them  by  Lorges  Montgomerie,  they  are  fully 
bent  to  fight,  as  he  saith.  But  he  saith, 
though  that  he  must  needs  be  also  there 
with  them,  he  will  do  them  no  good,  but 
will  do  all  that  he  can  to  stop  them,  and 
saith,  that  if  they  may  be  stopped,  since 
they  have  made  so  great  brags  and  a  vaunts 
to  do  much,  it  would  (as  he  thinketh),  pull 
away  all  the  commons'  hearts  from  them 
for  ever.  Also  he  saith  that,  many  and 
sundry  times,  George  Douglas  said  to  him, 
that  such  men  as  have  promised  to  be  true 
to  the  king  are  greatly  desirous  to  know 
what  the  king's  goodness  should  be  unto 
them,  if  it  should  chance  Scotland  to  have 
the  overhand  of  England,  they  taking  his 
part  and  setting  forth  his  affairs,  who  being 
then  known  to  follow  his  desires,  might  not 
tarry  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  are  desirous 
to  know  how  they  should  be  used  in  such 
cases." 

The  next  subject  on  which  Forster  touched 
was  the  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal. 
"  He  said  also  that  the  said  George  Douglas 
willed  him  to  tell  my  lord  lieutenant  that,  if 
the  king  would  have  the  cardinal  dead,  if 
his  grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for 
the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were 
known  what  it  should  be,  the  country  being 
lawless  as  it  is,  he  thinketh  that  that  ad- 
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venture  would  be  proved ;  for  he  saith  the 
common  saying  is,  that  the  cardinal  is  the 
only  occasion  of  the  war,  and  is  smally  be- 
loved in  Scotland ;  and  then,  if  he  were 
dead  by  that  means,  how  that  reward 
should  be  paid ;  but  he  saith,  if  that  reward 
were  promised,  if  the  thing  were  put  in  ad- 
venture and  not  done,  there  should  be  no 
reward  given,  nor  none  demanded." 

"  The  said  George  Douglas,"  Forster  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  willed  him  also  to  tell  my 
lord  lieutenant  in  case  the  king  do  send  a 
|  main  army  to  the  borders,  which  must  come 
very  strongly,  that  it  should  be  well  done 
that  there  were  open  proclamations  made, 
that,  whosoever  would  stand  to  further  and 
assist  the  king's  godly  purpose  for  the  peace 
and  marriage,  which  was  promised  by  the 
lords  of  Scotland,  for  the  weal  of  both 
realms,  that  they  should  sustain  no  manner 
hurt,  neither  in  body  nor  goods ;  and,  who 
would  be  against  that,  to  have  the  extremity 
of  the  wars  with  fire  and  sword  shown  to 
them.  The  said  Thomas  Forster  also  saith 
that,  lying  at  Dalkeith,  he  saw  sundry  the 
Frenchmen's  great  horses,  which  he  saith 
be  very  fair  pieces ;  and  lying  there  he 
spake  with  one  Gawin  Hume,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  being  one  of  the  French  king's 
guard,  who  told  him,  and  would  lay  his 
great  horses  upon  a  wager  with  him,  that 
the  Frenchmen  would  be  in  England  by 
such  a  day  as  he  would  appoint ;  for  the 
furniture  whereof  he  said  there  was  great 
store  of  ordinance  brought  already  to  New- 
haven  ;  which  Forster  said  he  heard  also  of 
sundry  their  mouths,  that  be  of  the  French 
king's  guard  and  now  in  Scotland. 
Finally,  he  said  that  George  Douglas  told 
him,  that  there  is  commandment  given,  and 
proclamation  made  through  all  Scotland, 
that  all  men  between  sixty  and  sixteen 
years  be  in  their  best  array,  upon  pain  of 
death,  with  victuals  for  a  month,  at  the  said 
Rosslin  Moor,  the  said  twenty-eighth  day  of 
July." 

We  trace  the  further  progress  of  the  plot 
against  the  cardinal,  in  a  letter  from  sir 
Ralph  Sadler  to  the  laird  of  Brunston,  about 
the  llth  or  12th  of  July.  The  Scottish 
lords  seem  to  have  felt  no  delicacy  with 
regard  to  the  commission  of  murder,  if  it 
were  to  carry  off  an  enemy,  and  they  made 
their  proposals  without  disguise  and  without 
hesitation.  The  design  appears  to  have  been 
again  pressed  by  the  laird  of  Brunston,  and 
the  reward  was  only  to  be  a  "  small  sum  of 
money."  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  replied  to  him 


much  in  the  same  style  as  he  was  previously 
directed  to  write  to  Cassillis.  "  In  one  part 
of  your  said  letters,"  Sadler  writes,  "  I  note 
chiefly  that  certain  gentlemen,  being  your 
friends,  have  offered,  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  to  take  him  out  of  the  way  that 
hath  been  the  whole  worker  of  all  your  mis- 
chief, and  the  principal  impediment  and  let 
(hindrance)  of  all  good  purposes  there,  so 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  have  the  king's 
majesty  their  good  lord,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  reward  them  for  the  same.  Of 
this  I  judge  that  you  mean  the  cardinal, 
whom  I  know  to  be  so  much  blinded  with 
his  own  affection  to  France,  that,  to  please 
the  same,  he  seeth  not,  but  utterly  con- 
temneth,  all  things  tending  to  the  weal  and 
benefit  of  his  own  country ;  and,  indeed, 
hitherto  he  hath  been  the  only  cause  and 
worker  of  all  your  mischief,  and  will,  if  he 
continue,  be  undoubtedly  the  utter  ruin  and 
confusion  of  the  same.  Wherefore  I  am  of 
your  opinion,  and,  as  you  write,  think  it  to 
be  acceptable  service  to  God  to  take  him 
out  of  the  way,  which  in  such  sort  doth  not 
only  as  much  as  in  him  is  to  obscure  the 
glory  of  God,  but  also  to  confound  the  com- 
mon weal  of  his  own  country.  And,  albeit 
the  king's  majesty,  whose  gracious  nature 
and  goodness  I  know,  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
have  to  do  nor  meddle  with  this  matter 
touching  your  said  cardinal,  for  sundry  con- 
siderations, yet,  if  you  could  so  work  the 
matter  with  those  gentlemen  your  friends, 
which  have  made  that  offer,  that  it  may  take 
effect,  you  shall'uudoubtedly  do  therein  good 
service  both  to  God  and  to  his  majesty,  and 
a  singular  benefit  to  your  country.  Where- 
fore, like  as  if  I  were  in  your  place,  it  should 
be  the  first  thing  I  would  earnestly  attempt, 
thinking  thereby,  for  the  respects  aforesaid, 
chiefly  to  please  God  and  to  do  good  to  my 
country,  so  I  shall  give  you  mine  advice  to 
travel  (labour)  in  the  same  effectually  with 
the  said  gentlemen  your  friends,  and  to 
cause  them  to  put  the  matter  in  execution ; 
assuring  you  that  I  know  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's honour,  liberality,  and  goodness  to  be 
such  (which  also  is  not  unknown  to  you),  as 
you  may  be  sure  his  majesty  will  so  liberally 
reward  them  that  do  his  majesty  honest 
service,  as  they  shall  have  good  cause  to  be 
contented.  And,  if  the  execution  of  this 
matter  do  rest  only  upon  the  reward  of  the 
king's  majesty  to  such  as  shall  be  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  same,  I  pray  you  advertise  me 
what  reward  they  do  require,  and  if  it  be 
aot  unreasonable,  because  I  have  been  in 
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your  country,  for  the  Christian  zeal  that  I 
bear  to  the  common  weal  of  the  same,  I  will 
undertake  it  shall  be  paid  immediately  upon 
the  act  executed,  though  I  do  myself  bear 
the  charge  of  the  same,  which  I  would  think 
well  employed.  For  surely,  if  he  were  taken 
away,  who  is  the  root  of  all  your  misery, 
your  country  would  soon  nourish  with  God's 
word  and  his  truth,  and  many  good  pur- 
poses, whereof  he  hath  been  the  only  stay, 
would  then  proceed  to  an  end,  and  take  such 
effect  as  should  be  to  your  wealth  and  quiet- 
ness for  ever,  which  it  is  every  good  man's 
part  to  advance  to  his  power ;  as  I  doubt  not 
for  your  part  you  will  further  it  accordingly. 
Thus  I  write  to  you  mine  own  phantasie  and 
mind  in  this  matter,  as  one  that  would  be 
glad  to-  give  you  such  advice,  as  whereby 
you  should  do  that  service  to  God,  the 
king's  majesty,  and  your  own  native  coun- 
try, as  might  also  be  to  your  own  profit  and 
good  fame  ;  not  doubting  but  you  will  con- 
sider it  like  a  wise  man.  And  what  you 
may  and  will  do  therein,  I  pray  you  adver- 
tise me  with  as  much  speed  as  you  can." 
The  indirect  encouragement  thus  given 
seems  to  have  been  unpalatable  to  the  con- 
spirators, and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  de- 
sign at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  cardinal  or 
his  friends  had  obtained  some  intimation  of 
it.  and  had  taken  measures  of  precaution. 
He  escaped  on  this  occasion,  but  the  wea- 
pon of  the  assassin  was  already  prepared  for 
him. 

This  extraordinary  plot  against  the  person 
of  the  cardinal,  has  led  us  somewhat  out  of 
the  regular  course  of  events.  On  the  last 
of  May,  1545,  the  long-promised  aid  from 
France  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  under  the  sieur 
Lorges  de  Montgomerie,  and  was  received 
with  the  utmost  joy.  These  auxiliaries 
consisted  of  three  thousand  infantry  and 
five  hundred  horse,  and  they  brought  with 
them  not  only  munitions  of  war,  but  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  a  body  of  a  hundred 
archers  to  serve  for  "a  body-guard  to  the 
governor,  and  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michel,  to  be  presented  to  the  earl  of 
Angus.  It  was  immediately  proclaimed  that 
a  convention  of  the  nobility  would  be  held 
at  Stirling  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with 
France,  and  to  commence  hostilities  against 
England  without  delay.  As  it  has  been 
already  stated,  the  whole  force  of  Scotland 
was  summoned  to  assemble  on  Rosslin  Moor 
on  the  28th  of  July.  The  islands  were  at 
this  time  again  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
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when  the  day  of  the  muster  arrived,  it  was 
found  that  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  detained 
in  the  north  by  the  turbulence  of  the  isles- 
men.  By  a  new  proclamation,  the  day  of 
muster  was  prorogued  to  the  9th  of  August, 
when  a  Scottish  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  the  French  auxiliaries,  assembled  on 
Fawnerig  Muir,  and  the  same  day  they  passed 
into  England,  and  burnt  a  few  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  took  one  or  two  small  border 
fortresses.  The  Scots  were  weakened  by 
their  own  dissensions,  and  their  suspicions  of 
each  other,  and  the  vanguard,  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  other 
lords  in  the  English  interest,  impeded  their 
progress  by  the  slowness  and  apparent  reluc- 
;ance  of  its  movements;  while  the  English  had 
made  excellent  preparations  to  resist  them, 
and  strong  bodies  of  well-disciplined  Spanish 
and  Italian  auxiliaries,  in  king  Henry's  pay, 
assisted  in  protecting  the  English  border. 
Dn  the  13th  the  whole  Scottish  army,  without 
having  performed  any  exploit  worth  record- 
ing, made  a  hasty  retreat,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
bad  reached  Scotland,  dispersed,  each  chief 
returning  to  his  home.  Three  days  after 
this  disastrous  conclusion  of  a  campaign 
commenced  with  so  much  ostentation,  the 
principal  lords  of  the  English  party,  the 
earls  of  Angus,  Cassillis,  Marshal,  and  sir 
George  Douglas,  then  at  Melrose,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  English  council 
in  the  north  : — •"  Right  worshipful,  after 
most  hearty  commendation ;  ve  shall  under- 
stand that  we  have  communed  together, 
and  are  determined  all  in  one  of  union  to 
serve  the  king's  majesty  at  the  uttermost  of 
our  powers  in  setting  forwards  of  the  peace 
and  marriage,  which  we  know  surely  stands 
with  the  pleasure  of  God,  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's contentation,  and  the  common  weal 
and  quietness  of  both  realms.  Therefore; 
we  think  for  our  opinion  (if  it  stands  with 
the  king's  majesty's  pleasure),  that  his  grace 
should  hastily  prepare  his  substantious  ar- 
mies in  this  time  of  harvest,  both  at  the  east 
and  west  borders,  provided  to  remain  a  good 
time;  for,  without  long  remaining,  there 
can  no  high  purpose  be  made  to  the  king's 
majesty's  pleasure.  Therefore  look  well  on 
that  point ;  and  when  the  king's  army  cornes 
in  this  realm,  ye  must  set  forwards  your 
proclamations,  declaring  how  that  your  pur- 
pose is  not  to  hurt  this  realm,  nor  no  sub- 
ject that  is  in  it,  that  will  assist  to  the  sure 
performing  of  the  peace  and  marriage.  And, 
if  any  nobleman  please  to  commune  with 
you  on  the  causes  aforesaid,  ye  shall  make 
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them  sure  to  their  own  reasonable  contenta- 
tioa.  Further,  if  the  king's  majesty  finds 
this  opinion  of  ours  good,  it  will  please  his 
grace  to  send  full  power  with  his  lieutenant, 
to  the  effect  that  we  may  know  his  high- 
ness's  special  good  mind  to  us,  and  he  our 
service  to  the  causes  aforesaid.  For  we  are 
sure  (if  the  king's  majesty  stand  not  good 
prince  to  us),  it  will  return  to  our  great 
damage.  If  the  king's  armies  come  forward, 
it  may  please  his  grace  to  cause  them  follow 
part  of  our  counsels  which  shall  be  (will 
God)  to  the  king's  majesty's  honour  and 
pleasure.  Further,  as  to  this  last  journey  of 
ours ;  it  was  devised  by  the  queen,  cardinal, 
and  this  French  captain  Lorges  Montgomerie. 
Huntley  fortified  his  army  at  his  power,  not- 
withstanding (at  short)  all  that  they  devised 
was  stopped  by  us  that  are  the  king's  friends. 
Their  whole  intent  was  to  have  besieged  the 
king's  houses,  unto  the  time  they  had  gotten 
bargain  (terms),  but  all  was  stopped,  whereof 
they  stood  nothing  content.  This  captain 
Lorges  will  not  remain  on  our  borders; 
wherefore  the  people  think  it  a  sure  ar- 
gument that  he  is  not  come  into  this  coun- 
try for  our  weals,  but  only  to  put  forwards 
the  pleasure  of  France,  and  to  cause  us 
make  battle  together.  We  pray  you  make 
us  the  most  hasty  answer  that  possibly  may 
be  had,  so  as  we  may  know  the  king's  ma- 
jesty's mind  in  all  these  affairs ;  and,  that 
we  may  be  in  a  readiness  conform  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  we  doubt  not  but  you 
will  make  us  hasty  answer.  And  thus  we 
pray  God  ye  fare  well." 

That  there  were  good  grounds  for  the 
boast  that  these  lords  had  defeated  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  Scottish  army  was  as- 
sembled, is  evident  from  the  general  opinion 
at  the  time,  as  recorded  by  the  old  diurnal- 
ist,  who  says  the  retreat  was  caused  by  "  the 
deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the  vanguard." 
Their  professions  of  friendship  were  received 
by  the  English  with  suspicion,  for  they  had 
so  long  played  a  double  game,  that  they 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  no  party.  The 
council  of  the  north,  in  sending  the  above 
letter  to  the  king,  speak  of  it  as  a  com- 
munication "  whereof  we  judge  many  things; 
either  that  indeed  they  be  afraid  of  our 
invasion,  hearing  percase  of  some  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  here  for  the  same,  and 
would  therefore  make  their  own  way  with 
your  majesty  before ;  or  else,  supposing  that 
your  majesty  is  not  furnished  at  this  present 
to  invade  with  any  main  power,  they  would 
seem  to  be  your  majesty's  friends,  in  giving 


your  highness  advice  to  do  that  thing  which 
they  think  that  your  majesty  is  not  able  to 
do  at  this  time.  This  we  conjecture  the 
rather,  for  that  they  have  been  so  cold  in 
their  proceedings  towards  your  majesty  all 
this  while,  because  they  would  see  what  the 
Frenchmen  were  able  to  do,  and  whether 
they  would  land  here  on  this  coast,  as  they 
bragged;  whereof  we  think,  if  it  had  so 
come  to  pass,  they  would  have  been  content 
to  have  taken  the  advantage ;  but  now  that 
they  perceive  nothing  to  come  of  the  French 
brags,  these  men,  we  think,  remembering 
what  promises  they  have  made  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  knowing  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue against  your  highness's  force,  do  the 
rather  devise  means  how  to  persuade  your 
highness  to  believe  that  they  are  your  ma- 
jesty's friends.  And  yet  it  may  be  that  they 
mean  well  at  this  time ;  not  doubting  but 
your  majesty  will  weigh  it  by  your  high 
wisdom,  and  use  all  their  practices  to  your 
best  commodity  ;  and  in  our  poor  opinions 
this  journey  and  enterprise  intended  to 
Kelso  will  thoroughly  decipher  them.  It 
seemeth  also,  that  they  be  partly  of  our 
opinion  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  proclama- 
tion, which  surely  we  think  can  do  no  hurt, 
and  may  percase  do  much  good ;  referring 
nevertheless  the  whole  unto  your  majesty, 
in  whose  gracious  hands  it  remaineth  to 
have  done  therein  as  to  your  high  wisdom 
shall  seem  convenient." 

The  earl  of  Hertford  was  at  this  time 
preparing  to  take  bitter  vengeance  for  the 
recent  invasion"  of  England  by  the  Scotch. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  he  moved 
his  army  forwards,  and  as  he  approached 
the  bordftr  four  French  deserters  were 
brought  in  who  came  to  offer  their  service 
to  king  Henry,  "  and,"  says  Hertford, 
"  much  they  reprehend  the  misery  and  evil 
treatment  which  they  have  sustained  and 
had  in  Scotland,  and  specially  by  evil  pay- 
ment of  their  wages,  saying  that  they  think 
a  great  number  of  their  companions  will 
come  away  from  Lorges  to  serve  the  king's 
majesty,  if  they  knew  they  might  be  re- 
ceived here."  He  adds,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  letter,  "  I  am  now  advertised  from 
Wark,  that  there  is  another  Frenchman 
come  hither,  a  soldier,  to  offer  his  service  to 
the  king's  majesty,  and  saith  that  two  or 
three  hundred  of  his  companions  will  do  the 
like,  which  if  they  do,  I  would  gladly  know 
the  king's  majesty's  pleasure  how  I  shall 
order  them."  The  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation shows  the  spirit  in  which  these  hos- 
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tilities  were  carried  on.  "And  whereby 
your  said  letters  you  advertize  of  certain 
Frenchmen  of  Lorges'  band,  which  have 
already  rendered  themselves  unto  you,  de- 
siring to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  what 
you  shall  do  if  any  greater  number  of  them 
shall  sue  to  make  the  like  submission ;  his 
majesty,  thinking  it  scarcely  good  policy  to 
give  credit  to  any  men  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  his  highness  has  mortal  wars,  except 
something  was  by  them  first  done  that 
might  give  good  occasion  thereunto,  think- 
eth  good  that,  if  they  shall  make  any  means 
to  you  for  that  purpose,  you  shall  give  them 
such  answer  as  is  aforesaid,  and  therefore 
advise  them  to  do  some  notable  damage  or 
displeasure  to  the  enemies  before  their 
corning  there;  as  trapping  or  killing  the 
cardinal,  Lorges,  the  governor,  or  some 
other  man  of  estimation,  whereby  it  may 
appear  that  they  bear  the  hearty  good  mind 
to  serve  in  deed ;  which  thing,  if  they  shall 
have  done,  your  lordship  may  promise  them 
not  only  to  accept  their  service,  but  also  to 
give  them  such  reward,  as  they  shall  have 
good  cause  to  be  therewith  right  well  con- 
tented." 

It  was  the  king's  wish,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Merse  and  the  adjoining  districts 
should  be  reduced  to  subjection  to  the 
English  crown,  and  occupied  permanently; 
and  Hertford's  instructions  were  that  he 
should  first  take  in  Kelso,  and  that  if,  on  a 
careful  survey  of  the  position  of  that  place, 
it  was  found  convenient  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  to  erect  there  a  strong  fort.  Roxburgh 
was  also  to  be  surveyed  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  garrisons  were  to  be  placed  in 
Hume  castle  and  the  town  of  Duns.  The 
English  army  began  its  march  on  the  5th  of 
September,  Hertford  having  first  sent  word 
to  the  earls  of  Angus,  Cassillis,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  and  to  sir  George  Douglas,  directing 
them  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th,  Hertford  came  before 
Kelso.  The  town  was  occupied  without 
difficulty,  but  about  a  hundred  Scots,  of 
whom  twelve  were  monks,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  strong  abbey,  and  set  the 
English  at  defiance.  A  body  of  Spaniards 
had  rushed  forwards  rashly  to  the  attack, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
them,  and  Hertford,  having  brought  up  his 
ordnance,  made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  The 
Spaniards  again  marched  to  the  assault,  and 
having  forced  their  way  into  the  church, 
drove  the  Scots  into  the  steeple,  where  they 
held  out  till  the  next  morning,  when  the 
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steeple  also  was  taken  by  assault,  and  its 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  On  examining 
the  place  Hertford  was  convinced  that  Kelso 
was  not  a  fit  place  for  a  fortress,  and  the 
reasons  which  he  alleges  show  the  strength 
and  importance  of  its  ancient  abbey.  "  We 
find  here/'  he  says,  "  so  great  and  super- 
fluous buildings  of  stone,  of  great  height  and 
circuit,  as  well  about  the  church  as  the 
lodgings,  which,  to  make  any  convenient 
fortress  there,  must  of  force  be  down  and 
avoided,  and  that  the  taking  down  and 
avoiding  thereof  only,  will  ask  at  the  least 
two  months."  He  adds  that,  "  as  well  the 
Italian  fortifier,  as  the  rest,  do  affirm  unto 
me  that  they  had  liever  undertake  to  make 
two  fortresses  in  less  time  in  the  plain  fields, 
than  they  would  to  make  one  of  the  said 
abbey.  Therefore,"  he  continues,  "  first 
we  have  resolved  to  raze  and  deface  this 
house  of  Kelso,  so  as  the  enemy  shall  have 
little  commodity  of  the  same,  and  to  remain 
encamped  here  for  five  or  six  days,  and  in 
the  mean  season  to  devaste  and  burn  all  the 
country  hereabouts,  as  far  as  we  may  with  our 
horsemen.  As  to-morrow  we  intend  to  send  a 
good  band  of  horsemen  to  Melrose  and  Dry- 
burgh,  to  burn  the  same,  and  all  the  corns 
and  villages  in  their  way,  and  so  daily  to  do 
some  exploits  here  in  the  Merse,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  said  five  or  six  days  to  remove 
our  camp,  and  to  march  to  Jedworth,  to 
burn  the  same,  and  thence  to  march  through 
a  great  part  of  Tevyotdale,  to  overthrow 
their  peels  (castlets)  and  stone  houses,  and 
to  burn  their  corns  and  villages,  with  all 
the  annoyance  to  the  enemy  that  we  can ; 
which  in  our  opinions  will  be  such  a  scourge 
and  impoverishing  to  the  enemy  as  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  recover  a  long  season." 
All  these  professed  intentions  were  ful- 
filled in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
the  inhabitants  escaped  from  none  of  the 
miseries  of  war.  It  is  stated  that  in  some 
instances  Irish  plunderers  were  employed 
in  the  work  of  devastation,  because  the 
English  borderers  showed  a  disposition  to 
relent.  The  Douglases  and  their  friends 
again  evaded  the  summons  to  join  the 
English  forces,  who,  in  return,  visited 
their  extensive  territories  with  fire  and 
sword.  Henry  had  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  the  western  islands,  which  com- 
pelled the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley  to 
remain  with  their  forces  in  the  north ;  and 
Arran,  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  the  districts  which  were  exposed  to 
the  English  invaders,  was  obliged  to  hold 
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himself  aloof,  while  they  were  ravaged  with- 
out resistance.  He  however  succeeded  in 
raising  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  who 
were  probably  most  of  them  undisciplined, 
and  the  inconstant  Douglases  again  marched 
under  his  banner.  They  attempted  to  make 
a  diversion,  by  crossing  the  English  border 
near  Norham,  but  they  had  done  no  more 
than  burn  a  village,  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  and  they  fled  and  dispersed.  This 
retreat  was  again  attributed  to  the  treachery 
of  the  earl  of  Angus. 

The  English  army  began  at  length  to 
be  straitened  for  provisions,  in  a  country 
which  it  had  literally  reduced  to  a  desert. 


Hume  castle  was  reconnoitred,  but  the  earl 
of  Hertford  considered  it  so  strong,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  labour  and  delay  of 
a  siege ;  and,  after  having,  according  to  an 
official  calculation  of  the  time,  burnt  seven 
monasteries  and  religious  houses,  sixteen 
castles  and  towns,  five  market-towns,  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  villages,  thirteen 
mills,  and  three  hospitals,  he  withdrew  his 
army.  He  reached  Horton,  near  Morpeth, 
in  Northumberland,  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  there  dismissed  his  English 
forces,  and  sent  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
mercenaries  to  be  distributed  in  the  various 
border  fortresses. 
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No  sooner  had  the  English  army  disap- 
peared, than  a  parliament  was  called  to 
meet  at  Linlithgow  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. Recent  parliaments  had  been  but 
slightly  attended  by  the  nobility,  but  on  this 
occasion,  understanding  that  it  was  intended 
to  attaint  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  confiscate 
his  extensive  estates,  the  barons  came  in 
great  numbers,  drawn  together,  as  it  was 
observed  satirically,  by  the  prospect  of  prey. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
parliament  was  to  declare  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
and  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  largest  part  of  the 
property  of  Lennox  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  was,  with  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  existing 
government;  and  the  latter  nobleman  re- 
ceived the  rest  of  Lennox's  estates,  with  the 
bishopric  of  Caithness  for  his  brother.  It  was 
determined  at  the  same  time  that,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  a  force  of  a  thousand 
men  should  be  maintained  on  the  border, 
for  the  support  of  which  a  land-tax  of  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  was  ordered  to  be 
levied.  It  was  also  proposed  to  send  the 
cardinal,  with  the  commander  of  the  French 
auxiliaries,  Lorges,  to  France,  to  obtain  a 
much  larger  force  from  that  country. 

But   whatever    attempt    at    vigour   was 
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shown  by  the  government,  it  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  secret  treason  of  the  lords  of  the 
English  party,  who,  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
they  had  received  during  the  recent  inva- 
sion, continued  to  offer  their  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  invaders.  Their  conduct 
in  many  respects  is  quite  inexplicable.  The 
earl  of  Hertford'was  followed  in  his  retreat 
from  Scotland  by  a  messenger  from  sir 
George  Douglas,  bringing  him  a  lei  er  in 
cypher,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  king 
from  Newcastle  on  the  27th  of  September, 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament.  In  this  letter  sir  George  Dou- 
glas gave  the  following  as  "  his  opinion"  of 
the  steps  most  likely  "  to  bring  the  king's 
majesty  to  his  purpose."  "  In  the  first, 
that  there  be  two  armies  to  come  in  Scot- 
land, one  at  the  west  parts,  the  other  at  the 
east  parts;  their  victuals  to  come  up  the 
Firth  by  ships,  and  if  it  will  be  thought  that 
there  is  danger  to  the  ships  by  reason  of  the 
long  nights,  there  is  as  good  roads  for  all  man- 
ner of  winds  as  is  in  Christianity  (Christen- 
dom), and  therefore  they  may  be  sure  of  their 
victuals  at  all  times  conveniently;  for  the 
one  army  shall  come  from  Berwick  along  the 
sea-side  to  Edinburgh,  the  other  land  at 
Dunbarton,  and  meet  at  Stirling,  both  the 
said  armies;  but  they  must  be  provided  to 
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remain  in  this  country  while  they  win  the 
strongholds,  and  thereafter  to  put  garrisons 
in  the  same;  that  being  done,  with  other 
discreet  handling  of  the  noblemen,  with 
gentle  proclamations  to  be  made,  will  ob- 
tain the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  king's  majesty's 
affairs  in  these  parts."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Douglas's  counsel  in  this  point 
was  wise  and  prudent,  and  that  the  English 
king's  cause  was  ruined  by  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  his  armies  treated  the  Scots. 
('  Secondly,"  continues  sir  George,  "  it 
should  be  done  this  year,  ere  they  had  sup- 
port forth  of  France  or  other  countries,  and 
the  sooner  that  the  king  might  be  provided, 
he  shall  with  the  more  ease  come  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  good  it  were  the  earl  of  Lennox 
come  in  at  the  west  parts  with  that  army, 
for  he  will  find  many  favourers  in  those 
parts;  that  country  loves  him,  and  has 
hatred  to  the  governor  and  cardinal ;  and 
that  ,will  make  the  king's  majesty's  affairs 
to  go  the  better  forward."  Sir  George  next 
proceeded  to  stipulate  especially  for  the 
protection  of  the  king's  friends  in  Scotland. 
"  Thirdly,"  lie  says,  "  ye  must  advertise  me 
with  a  full  power  of  the  king's  majesty's, 
that  how  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
that  will  assist  to  the  peace  and  contract 
of  marriage,  shall  be  unhurt  in  their  bodies, 
lands,  or  goods,  and  that  they  shall  be  re- 
warded after  their  good  service,  for  they 
must  be  well  treated  that  make  good  cause, 
and  sharply  put  at  that  is  in  the  contrary. 
There  are  noblemen  that  lie  in  far  parts, 
that  I  trust  shall  be  persuaded  to  this 
effect ;  they  lie  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm, 
and  therefore  we  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  king's  purpose  before  the  time  of  coming 
of  the  two  armies.  The  king's  majesty 
must  give  us  trust,  if  he  will  we  serve  him ; 
we  must  needs  know  before,  for  serving  of 
the  king's  majesty  according  to  our  honours, 
I  desire  you  to  have  pardon  of  my  homely 
writing,  for,  if  ye  will  use  counsel,  ye  shall 
the  rather  come  to  your  purpose.  Fourthly, 
ye  have  been  sharp  at  this  time  to  gentle- 
men that  would  have  done  service  to  the 
king's  affairs,  and  ye  have  spared  the  king's 
enemies;  ye  may  ken  (know)  the  friends 
from  the  enemies ;  and  ye  should  not  have 
been  angry  at  this  time  with  110  man  that 
would  have  been  your  friends ;  for  if  ye 
had  made  us  of  counsel,  and  then  thereafter 
they  had  failed,  ye  might  have  done  your 
pleasure  to  them.  Ye  must  not  be  so  sharp 
to  your  favourers,  if  ye  will  have  the  service 
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of  them  that  stands  of  good  mind  toward 
the  king's  majesty's  affairs.  Fifthly,  wise 
men  should  use  their  friends  gently,  to 
give  occasion  to  them  to  serve  well,  and 
that  others  should  follow  the  same  tread ; 
for  all  things  may  not  be  done  by  force, 
but  mixed  with  wisdom.  The  king's  ma- 
jesty will  never  recover  this  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  but  with  gentle  handling 
of  his  friends,  which  I  trust  might  be  done 
with  no  unreasonable  charges.  And  I  take 
unto  my  record  Almighty  God,  how  my 
mind  has  been  to  the  union  of  these  two 
realms,  and  saving  of  Christian  blood  unshed ; 
and,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  that  I  may  know 
your  mind  in  writing  with  this  bearer,  who 
is  trusty  enough."  With  regard  to  him- 
self, sir  George  Douglas  said,  "  I  will  desire 
no  thanks  for  the  good-will  and  service  I 
have  done  at  this  time,  but,  if  it  were 
known  to  you  perfectly,  ye  would  say  that 
I  am  worthy  gramercy ;  for,  as  I  am  true 
gentleman,  I  stopt  the  whole  purpose  of 
them  that  was  in  your  contrary  (i.e.  opposed 
to  you),  which  I  fear  shall  be  shortly  to  my 
displeasure.  Therefore  I  desire  you  to  ad- 
vertise me  surely,  what  the  king's  part  shall 
be  towards  me  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
here,  if  we  be  troubled  for  his  cause ;  for 
we  can  have  as  great  favour  in  this  country 
as  any  man  of  the  whole  realm,  we  declaring 
us  extreme  enemies  towards  you,  which  shall 
never  be  in  our  default." 

Such  an  invasion  as  sir  George  Douglas 
suggested  might  indeed  have  been  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  for  the  gov- 
ernment had  already  shown  its  incapacity 
for  defence,  and  the  whole  kingdom  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder. 
Many  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance, 
for  the  overbearing  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  cardinal  had  rendered  him  unpop- 
ular, and  the  Scots  were  already  tired  of 
their  French  auxiliaries.  Fortunately,  the 
English  were  not  inclined  to  renew  the 
invasion  immediately.  When,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who 
was  well-informed  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Scotland  by  his  spies  and  agents,  was  asked 
if  he  anticipated  any  attack  on  the  English 
border,  in  case  his  own  army  were  separated, 
he  gave  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Scottish  government.  "  You  shall 
understand,"  he  writes  to  the  secretary, 
Paget,  "  that,  touching  the  Scottish  army 
that  was  assembled  at  my  being  in  Scot- 
land, the  same,  as  I  have  been  certainly 
informed  since  my  return  from  thence. 
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exceeded  not  the  number  of  six  thousand 
men,    Frenchmen    and    all,    although    the 
governor  did  as  much  as  he  could  for  his 
life  to  assemble  a  power  for  our  resistance, 
as   well  by   proclamations    throughout   the 
realm,   upon   pain  of  death,   as  otherwise, 
which    was    nothing   obeyed.      And    upon, 
or  rather  before  my  return  out  of  Scotland, 
they   were  all  scaled   (dispersed),   and   the 
governor  himself  departed  sick  out  of  the 
field,   for  very  melancholy,  that    he  could 
not  assemble  a  sufficient  party  to  resist  us  ; 
of  the  which  sickness,  although  I  sent  you 
news  as  they  came  to  my  hands  that  he 
should  be  dead,  yet  I  have  perceived  since 
that  the  same  is  not  true,  but  rather  that  he 
is  recovered.     Now,  to  tell  you  my  opinion 
what  likelihood  there  is  of  any  attemptate 
or  notable  incourse  to  be  made  into  this 
realm  by  the  enemies ;  when  I  do  consider 
the  state  of  Scotland,  what  disobedience  is 
used  there  to  the  governor,  as  well  by  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  as  also  the  commons, 
which  do  little  or  nothing  esteem  him,  what 
diffidence,  jealousy,  and  contention  is  among 
themselves,  as  now  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  carl  of  Angus  and  the  governor  are 
at  great  difference,  and  part-takers  on  both 
sides,  and  also  considering  that  now,  at  my 
being  in  Scotland  with  the  king's  majesty's 
army,  they  were  not  able  to  assemble  any 
greater  power  for  our  resistance  than  as  be- 
fore his  mentioned  ;  it  persuadeth  me  fully 
to  resolve  and  think,  that  they  cannot  assem- 
ble or  call  any  force  together,  specially  this 
winter,  able  to  make  any  iucourse  or  notable 
attemptate  into   the   realm.     And   though 
they  were  able  to  assemble  any  force  for  that 
purpose,  yet  their  country  being  so  divested, 
and  their  houses,  corn,  and  fuel  so  burnt 
and  destroyed  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  for 
them,  in  mine  opinion,  to  come  with  any 
number  to  their  frontiers,  where  they  can 
have  neither  forage  for  their  horses  nor  vic- 
tuals wherewith  to  sustain  them.     And  now 
the  gentlemen  and  surnames  of  the  Merse 
and  Tyviotdale,  as  well  those  which  were 
burnt  and  harried  of  late,  as  others  which  I 
did  forbear  upon  such  respects  as  I  adver- 
tized, and  also  some  of  Lothian,  do  make 
special  sute  and  means  for  assurance,  and  to 
be  received  into  the  king's  majesty's  protec- 
tion and  defence  as  his  highness's  subjects 
and    servants,    as  they  were  in  sir   Ralph 
Euro's  time,  which  I  think  they  would  not 
sue  for,  if  they  saw  any  likelihood  that  the 
governor  were  able  to  make  any  power  to 
defend  them,  or  to  annoy  the  king's  majesty's, 


frontiers.  Also  the  Frenchmen  do  find  such 
misery  and  scarcity  in  the  country,  that  both 
they  be  weary  of  the  same,  and  likewise  the 
Scots  be  weary  of  them  ;  and  Lorges  him- 
self, as  I  am  credibly  informed,  wisheth 
himself  in  France,  and  agreeth  so  ill  with 
the  Scots,  and  they  with  him  and  his  whole 
band,  that  he  sceketh  and  deviseth  all  the 
means  he  can  to  convey  himself  home." 
This  statement  of  king  Henry's  lieutenant 
in  the  north  confirms  fully  the  opinion  of 
sir  George  Douglas,  that,  by  a  more  conci- 
liatory policy,  the  Scots  might  at  this  time 
have  been  induced  to  agree  to  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

It  appears  that  the  cardinal's  personal 
enemies  were  still  plotting  against  his  life. 
This  is  distinctly  intimated  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  sixth  of  October  in  cypher  to  the 
king,  by  the  laird  of  Brunston  (Alexander 
Crichton),  who  had  already  on  a  former 
occasion  been  active  in  a  similar  design. 
Brunston  gives  the  king  information  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and 
of  the  report  that  the  cardinal  was  to  be  sent 
immediately  to  France  to  obtain  further 
assistance,  adding,  "  but  I  hope  to  God  his 
journey  shall  be  shortit  (cut  short)  to  his 
displeasure."  The  laird  of  Brunstou  stated 
further,  in  this  communication,  that  the  car- 
dinal was  anxious  to  get  the  two  queens 
into  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  he 
tried  to  gain  over  the  governor  to  this  mea- 
sure by  offering  to  bring  about  the  marriage, 
so  often  talked  of,  between  the  young  quecu 
and  the  governor's  son,  "  and  the  queeu 
dowager  makes  her  angry  withal,  but  I  be- 
lieve she  dissembles."  On  the  20th  of 
October,  the  laird  of  Brunston  addressed 
another  letter  to  the  English  monarch,  re- 
questing a  secret  interview  with  sir  Ralph 
Sadler  at  Berwick,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting on  matters  of  great  importance  for 
the  advancement  of  Henry's  designs  OH 
Scotland.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  secrecy, 
as  he  had  matter  to  communicate  in  which 
he  risked  his  own  life  and  property  in  Scot- 
land, and  as  the  answer  was  to  be  returned 
to  Coldingham,  which  belonged  to  sir  George 
Douglas,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Scottish  earls  of  the  English  party  were 
acquainted  with  Brunston's  communications. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  result 
of  this  application  of  the  laird  of  Brunston  ; 
we  only  know  that  the  earl  of  Hertford 
and  sir  Ralph  Sadler  had  left  the  north 
and  were  then  in  London,  and  that  Henry 
himself  was  occupied  with  an  attack  on  the 
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western  coasts,  which  had  been  retarded 
during  the  invasion  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
The  expedition  itself,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Lennox 
and  Ormond,  was  fitted  out  in  Ireland,  and 
oromised  the  most  important  results.  Not 
long  before  it  set  out  from  Dublin,  the 
king  had  obtained  possession  of  a  fortress 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  which  he  had  long 
been  anxious  to  obtain.  Lord  Maxwell 
happened  to  be  in  England,  as  Henry's 
prisoner;  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  his  Scottish  partizans,  but  his 
conduct  had  since  been  so  faithless  and 
vacillating,  that  in  his  displeasure  the  king 
even  threatened  to  commit  him  to  close 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Lord  Maxwell  was  possessed  of  three  strong 
castles  in  Scotland,  Caerlaverock,  Loch- 
maben,  and  Thrave,  and,  anxious  to  return 
thither,  he  at  last  reluctantly  agreed  to 
place  the  English  in  possession  of  Caer- 
laverock, which  was  delivered  to  them  on 
the  24th  of  October.  But  Henry  was  soon 
disappointed  of  the  advantages  he  expected 
to  gain  by  this  acquisition.  The  governor, 
when  he  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Caerla- 
verock by  the  English,  borrowed  some  of 
Beaton's  energy  of  character,  held  a  sudden 
council,  at  which  the  only  persons  present 
with  himself  and  the  cardinal  were  eight 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  by  their  advice 
a  proclamation  was  issued  summoning  "  all 
manner  of  men"  to  meet  the  governor  at 
Caerlaverock  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
with  ten  days'  provisions.  The  garrison 
seems  to  have  taken  alarm  at  these  prepara- 
tions, for  when  the  governor  came  to  meet 
his  forces  at  the  day  appointed,  he  found 
that  the  castle  was  deserted,  and  he  took 
possession  of  it,  and  placed  in  it  a  captain 
of  his  own,  named  Bannatyne.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  success,  Arran  determined  on 
a  new  "  raid,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  writer 
of  a  contemporary  diurnal,  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  lord  Maxwell.  Having 
assembled  a  strong  force  at  Dumfries,  on  the 
21st  of  November,  he  laid  siege  to  Lochma- 
ben  and  Thrave,  which  were  commanded 
by  two  of  Maxwell's  sons,  who  held  out 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  surrendered 
them.  The  lord  Maxwell  himself  was  taken 
soon  afterwards,  with  some  of  his  English 
confederates,  and  thrown  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  It  was  remarked,  that 
the  earl  of  Angus  did  not  accompany 
the  governor  in  this  expedition,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  excused  himself  on  the 
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ground    that    the    lord    Maxwell   was   his 
godfather. 

It  was  near  this  time,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  that  the  long-threatened  expe- 
dition against  the  Scottish  islands  set  sail 
from  Dublin.  Donald,  lord  of  the  isles, 
who,  in  his  hatred  to  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, had  become  the  devoted  partizan 
of  the  English  king,  had  passed  over  to 
Ireland  with  his  fleet  in  the  preceding 
August,  to  join  his  forces  with  those  to 
be  assembled  under  the  earl  of  Lennox ; 
but  the  expedition  having  been  delayed 
while  Lennox  was  employed  with  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  lowlands,  Donald,  in  the 
interval,  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  died  there.  His  successor,  James  Mac- 
connell  of  Dunyveg,  partook  in  his  political 
prejudices,  and  looked  with  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  his  English  allies.  Lennox's 
departure  was  now  hastened  by  an  intima- 
tion from  the  earl  of  Glencairn  that  the 
moment  was  favourable  for  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and 
having  sent  his  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Caithness,  to  Dumbarton,  he  himself  opened 
a  communication  with  the  new  lord  of 
the  isles.  Dumbarton  castle  was  still  held 
by  Stirling  of  Glorat,  Lennox's  constable, 
who  having  before  refused  to  deliver  the 
castle  to  Lennox  himself,  now  persisted 
in  declaring  that  he  would  hold  it  in  spite 
of  all  claimants  until  the  young  queen 
should  be  of  age  to  receive  it  from  his 
hands,  but  he  admitted  the  bishop  into 
the  fortress.  This  alarmed  the  governor 
and  the  cardinal,  and  a  strong  force  was 
again  raised,  with  which  Arran,  assisted 
by  Huntley  and  Argyle,  laid  siege  to  the 
castle ;  but  this  strong  fortress  defied  their 
utmost  efforts.  The  attack  was  now  made 
under  another  form,  and,  after  some  secret 
tampering,  the  cardinal  and  the  earl  of 
Huntley  succeeded  in  corrupting  both  the 
bishop  and  the  keeper  of  the  castle.  The 
former  deserted  his  brother  on  being  pro- 
mised restoration  to  his  see ;  and  Stirling 
was  bribed  by  the  prospect  of  a  great 
reward  to  surrender  the  castle.  This  occur- 
rence seems  to  have  disconcerted  entirely 
the  expedition  to  the  isles,  and  as  we 
have  no  further  account  of  it  in  contem- 
porary records,  it  is  probable  that  Lennox 
and  Ormond  returned  with  their  fleet  to 
Ireland. 

We  must  turn  from  this  abortive  attempt 
at  invasion,  to  scenes  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion which  were  now  about  to  be  exhibited 
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in  Scotland,  where  the  animosities  between 
Romanists  and  reformers  were  becoming 
every  day  more  bitter.  The  cardinal  was  a 
fierce  persecutor,  and  the  earl  of  Arran, 
though  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  govern- 
ment he  had  professed  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  and  had  kept  two  protestant 
chaplains,  had  apostatized,  and  was  now 
willing  to  countenance  the  cardinal's  ex- 
cesses. Had  the  influence  of  the  crown 
been  at  this  time  unbroken,  the  reformation 
in  Scotland  would  no  doubt  have  been  in 
the  utmost  danger;  but  amid  the  general 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  Beaton  could  only 
indulge  his  taste  for  religious  persecution  at 
intervals,  while  the  notorious  profligacy  of 
his  own  life  and  of  that  of  others  of  his 
ecclesiastical  friends,  tended  to  throw  dis- 
grace on  the  establishment  which  he  was 
endeavouring  by  such  violent  means  to  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  the  reformers 
were  protected  by  the  open  support  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry  who  were  hostile  to  the 
cardinal's  influence,  such  as,  with  the  Doug- 
lases, the  earls  of  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and 
Marshal,  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Somerville, 
the  laird  of  Brunston,  Cockburn  of  Ormis- 
ton,  Sandilands  of  Calder,  Douglas  of  Lang 
Niddry,  and  many  others,  who  held  out  the 
overthrow  of  papal  tyranny  and  the  salvation 
of  protestantism  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  leaning  to  England. 

One  of  the  names  most  distinguished 
among  the  Scottish  reformers  at  this  period 
was  that  of  George  Wishart.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  son  of  James 
Wishart,  of  Pittarro,  justice-clerk  to  James 
V.,  and  was  patronized  in  his  youth  by  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  early  Scottish  pro- 
tcstants,  Erskine  of  Dun,  from  whom  per- 
haps he  imbibed  his  hatred  to  popery. 
George  Wishart  is  first  known  as  the  master 
of  a  school  in  Montrose,  of  which  town 
Erskine  was  provost,  and  having  provoked 
the  catholic  clergy  by  his  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  Greek,  to  escape  per- 
secution he  fled  to  England.  There  he 
first  established  himself  in  Bristol,  where  he 
preached  openly  against  the  offering  of 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  proceed- 
ings having  been  taken  against  him  for 
heresy  in  1538,  he  was  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  a  public  recantation.  He  re- 
mained in  England,  where  a  rapid  change 
in  opinion  was  going  forward,  and  we  find 
him  in  1543  residing  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  remarked  for  his  great  learning,  his 


profound  and  apparently  sincere  devotion, 
and  his  meekness  and  charity,  although, 
when  excited  in  controversy  against  the 
partisans  of  Rome,  he  exhibited  a  fierceness 
of  zeal  which  astonished  those  who  knew 
his  gentleness  at  other  times.  During  the 
negotiations  for  the  peace  and  marriage  in 
1543,  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  the 
commissioners,  and  under  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  earls  of  Cassillis,  Glencairn, 
and  Marshal,  sir  George  Douglas,  and  the 
lairds  of  Brunston,  Calder,  and  Ormiston, 
he  began  to  preach  earnestly  against  the 
errors  of  popery  and  the  profligacy  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  in  the  towns  of  Montrose, 
Dundee,  Perth,  and  Ayr.  He  was  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  at 
Dundee  the  excited  multitude  proceeded  to 
acts  of  violence  against  the  catholics,  and 
destroyed  the  houses  of  the  Black  and 
Grey  friars.  Similar  outrages  were  at- 
tempted in  Edinburgh,  and  in  other  places. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  man 
became  an  object  of  bitterest  hatred  to  the 
cardinal,  who,  fearing  to  attempt  openly  to 
seize  him,  is  said  to  have  kept  watch  upon 
his  movements  in  order  to  entrap  him  into 
his  power,  and  even  on  one  occasion  to  have 
hired  assassins  to  make  an  attempt  upon  his 
life.  From  this  time,  when  he  went  to 
preach,  a  two-edged  sword  was  always  car- 
ried before  him  by  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  his  followers,  and  when  he  held  forth,  his 
audience  was  composed  in  part  of  armed 
barons  and  their  retainers. 

During  more  than  two  years,  George 
Wishart  escaped  all  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies  to  arrest  him.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1545,  while  the  governor  was  keeping 
his  Christmas  with  the  cardinal  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  earl  of  Cassillis  invited  Wish- 
art  to  meet  him  and  the  gentlemen  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
expected  to  obtain  for  him  the  occasion  of 
publicly  disputing  with  the  bishops.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  the  earl  and  his 
friends  were  detained,  and  when  the  preacher 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  lie  found  it  necessary 
to  remain  for  awhile  in  concealment;  but 
finding  himself  well  protected  by  the  barons 
of  Lothian,  and  sir  George  Douglas,  he  re- 
sumed his  courage,  and  preached  with  his 
usual  earnestness  at  Leith  and  Inveresk. 
Towards  the  middle  of  January,  1546,  the 
governor  and  the  cardinal  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  the  lairds  of  Brunston  and 
Ormiston,  considering  Leith  no  longer  safe, 
removed  Wishart  into  West  Lothian,  where 
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he  might  remain  concealed  till  Cassillis 
arrived.  At  this  time  Wishart  was  fully 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  an  almost  prophetic  anticipation 
of  his  approaching  fate.  Nevertheless,  he 
preached  an  impressive  sermon  at  Had- 
dingtou,  in  which  he  warned  his  audience 
of  the  misfortunes  which  were  hanging  over 
his  country;  and,  as  he  departed  on  his 
way  to  the  house  of  Ormiston,  escorted  not 
only  by  the  laird  of  Ormiston  himself,  but 
by  his  friends  the  lairds  of  Brunston  and 
Calder,  where  John  Knox,  who  had  recently 
made  his  acquaintance  and  attached  himself 
warmly  to  his  person,  offered  to  carry  the 
two-edged  sword,  he  begged  him  to  depart, 
observing  that  one  sacrifice  was  sufficient 
for  that  occasion.  During  the  evening 
Wishart  appeared  remarkably  cheerful ;  after 
supper  he  addressed  the  friends  assembled 
round  him  in  an  impressive  manner,  taking 
for  his  subject  the  death  of  God's  children. 
He  then  sung  a  psalm,  and  retired  to  rest. 
This  was  the  16th  day  of  January. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  vigilance 
of  the  cardinal  had   been  aroused  by  the 
reports  of  Wishart's  recent  preaching,  and 
when,  on  the  16th,  information  was  brought 
him  that  he  had  preached  at  Haddington, 
and  that  he  was  lodged  at  Ormiston,  he  de- 
termined that  his  victim  should  escape  him 
no  longer.     The  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  a 
strong  party  of  soldiers,  was  sent  forward,  and, 
reaching  Ormiston  at  midnight,  surrounded 
the  house,  while  the  cardinal  himself,  with  a 
force  of  five  hundred  men,  stood  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  ready  to  assist  him  if  neces- 
sary.    Wishart  was  roused  from  his  slum- 
ber   by   the   clang   of  arms   in   the   court 
below,  and  the  voice  of  Bothwell  was  soon 
heard  summoning  the  inmates  to  make  no 
resistance.    The  call  was  obeyed,  after  some 
little   negotiation,    and,  on   Bothwell's   as- 
surance that  his  life  and  person  should  be 
safe,  the  preacher  yielded  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.     He  was  carried  to 
the  cardinal  at  Elphinston;  but  when  Bea- 
ton was  informed  that  he  only  had  been 
arrested,  he  sent  in  haste  to  take  the  lairds, 
his  friends,  against  whom  his  hostility  was, 
perhaps,  greater  than  against  Wishart  him- 
self.    Brunston  had  made  his  escape,  but 
Ormiston  and  Calder  were  captured,   and 
committed  to  close  confinement  in  Edin- 
burgh castle.     The  earl  of  Bothwell  con- 
sidered Wishart  as  his  own  prisoner,  and 
carried  him  to  his  house  at   Hailes;  but 
though  at  first  he  seemed  resolved  to  keei 
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ris  promise  of  protecting  him  from  violence, 
IB  soon  yielded  to  the  expectation  of  a  high 
reward,  and  sold  the  victim  to  the  cardinal. 
Beaton  now  called  a  convention  of  the 
jishops  and  dignified  clergy,  who  met  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  28th  of  March.  It  appears 
;hat  the  intervening  time  had  been  spent  in 
ndcavouring  to  overcome  the  scruples  of 
;he  governor,  who  was  unwilling  to  lend  the 
authority  of  the  civil  power  to  sanction  the 
jroceedings  of  the  clergy.  Even  the  weak- 
ness of  Arran  became  firm  in  resisting  such 
i  bold  act  of  persecution,  though  it  is  said 
;hat  he  owed  his  resolution  partly  to  the 
iarnest  admonitions  of  a  relation  and  friend 
n  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  place  con- 
idence,  David  Hamilton  of  Preston.  This 
)aron  is  represented  by  Buchanan  as  plcad- 
ng  in  words  to  the  effect,  that  he  should 
)e  amazingly  astonished  if  the  governor  per- 
mitted such  an  arbitrary  proceeding  against 
;he  servants  of  God,  accused  of  no  crime 
:xcept  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  deliver  up  innocent  persons  to  be  tor- 
ured  by  men  of  the  most  flagitious  turpitude 
of  conduct,  and  more  than  brutal  ferocity  of 
manners;  persons  whose  integrity  of  life 
iven  their  enemies  unwillingly  confessed, 
and  whose  doctrine  he  himself  was  not 

norant  of,  for  he  had  lately  been  warmly 
devoted  to  it.  It  was  that,  he  said,  which 
lad  recommended  him  to  the  supreme 
Dower ;  he  had  publicly  professed  his  attach- 
uent  to  it  by  edicts,  and  had  undertaken 
openly  to  defend  it,  and  he  had  exhorted  the 
people  in  general  to  read  and  acknowledge 
t,  and  to  exemplify  it  in  their  lives  and 
conduct.  "  Reflect,  therefore,"  he  continued, 
"  what  men  will  think  and  say  of  you  in 
future;  reflect  upon  the  mercies  showered 
upon  you  by  Providence.  The  late  king,  an 
active  man  and  your  enemy,  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  the  same  career  which  you  are 
now  pursuing ;  and  they  who  hurried  him  to 
his  fate  by  their  counsels,  are  endeavouring 
to  drive  you  on  to  your  ruin.  They  opposed 
you  at  first  with  the  whole  weight  of  their 
power,  and  now  they  would  beguile  you  into 
a  snare  by  their  deceitful  advice.  Recal  to 
your  remembrance  the  victory  obtained  over 
your  countrymen,  without  murder  or  blood- 
shed, and  over  your  enemies,  trusting  to 
their  great  superiority  of  force,  a  deed  re- 
dounding so  much  to  your  glory  and  to  their 
disgrace.  Remember  for  whose  favour  you 
desert  your  God,  and  oppose  your  friends ; 
awake  at  last,  and  dissipate  the  shades 

thrown  by  wicked  men  around  you ;  place 
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before  your  eyes  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel, 
raised  from  the  lowest  situation  to  th'e  su- 
preme power ;  mark  how  the  favour  of  God 
followed  him  while  obedient  to  his  law,  and 
in  how  much  misery  he  was  involved  when 
he  neglected  his  precepts;  compare  your 
successes  with  his  prosperity;  and,  unless 
you  change  your  counsels,  expect  no  better, 
but  rather  a  worse  end,  for  he  only  intended 
what  you  now  are  doing,  and  that  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  bad  men,  who  can 
neither  hide  their  vices,  nor  even  will  they 
attempt  to  do  it." 

Listening  to  such  counsels,  the  governor 
refused  to  authorize  the  cardinal's  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  latter  determined  to  act 
on  his  own  authority.  On  the  day  above 
mentioned,  the  28th  of  March,  Wishart 
was  arraigned  before  the  spiritual  tribunal. 
We  are  told  that  a  learned  preacher,  named 
John  Winram,  who  was  secretly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  was 
employed  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  he  preached  in  equivocal 
language,  his  rebukes  applying  rather  to 
the  judges  than  to  the  accused  man.  A 
bigoted  priest  named  John  Lauder  was  next 
brought  forward  as  public  accuser,  and 
stated  in  violent  and  odious  terms  the 
charges  against  Wishart,  who  defended  his 
opinions  meekly,  but  firmly,  and  exhibited 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  result  was,  however,  what  might  be 
expected ;  Whishart  was  found  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  He 
was  tarried  back  to  the  castle,  where, 
Buchanan  tells  us,  "  he  spent  the  night  in 
the  governor's  apartment,  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  prayer.  Next 
morning  the  priests  sent  two  Franciscans  to 
him,  to  acquaint  him  that  the  time  of  his 
execution  drew  near,  and  to  ask  if  he 
wished  to  confess  his  sins  to  them,  as  was 
customary.  He  replied,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  friars,  nor  would  willingly 
converse  with  them;  but  if  they  would 
gratify  him  so  far,  he  wished  to  converse 
with  the  learned  man  who  had  preached 
the  day  before.  Winram,  when  he  had 
obtained  permission  of  the  bishops,  came  to 
the  castle,  and  held  a  long  conversation 
witli  George  Wishart,  intermingled  with 
many  tears.  At  length,  after  he  had 
ceased  weeping,  from  which  he  could  not 
at  first  refrain,  he  kindly  asked  him  whether 
he  would  not  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  supper.  '  Most  willingly,'  re- 
plied Wisliart,  '  if,  according  to  Christ's 


appointment,  it  be  shown  forth  in  both 
kinds,  namely,  in  both  bread  and  wine.' 
Winram,  on  this,  returned  to  the  bishops, 
and  having  informed  them  that  the  prisoner 
solemnly  affirmed  his  innocence  of  the 
crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  that 
he  did  not  say  so  to  deprecate  his  impending 
death,  but  only  to  leave  a  testimony  to  men 
of  that  innocence  which  was  known  to  God, 
the  cardinal,  inflamed  with  rage,  replied, 
'  As  for  you,  we  know  very  well  already 
what  you  are.'  Winram  then  asked  whether 
he  should  be  allowed  the  communion  of  the 
holy  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour?  on 
which  the  other  priests,  after  consulting 
awhile  together,  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  it  did  not  appear  proper  that  an 
obstinate  heretic,  condemned  by  the  church, 
should  enjoy  any  ecclesiastical  privilege. 
This  answer  being  returned  to  him,  when, 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  friend  and  servants  of 
the  governor  assembled  to  breakfast,  George 
was  asked  whether  he  would  partake  with 
them.  He  answered :  '  willingly,  and  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  have  done  for  some 
time  past ;  for  I  now  perceive  that  you  are 
good  men,  and  fellow-members  of  the  same 
body  of  Christ  with  me,  and  because  I  know 
this  will  be  the  last  meal  I  shall  partake  of 
upon  earth.  And  I  beseech  you,'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  governor,  'in  the 
name  of  God,  and  by  that  love  which  you 
bear  towards  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  sit  down  at  this  table  a  little,  and 
attend  to  me,  while  I  address  an  exhortation 
to  you,  and .  pray  over  the  bread  which  we 
are  about  to  eat,  as  brethren  in  Christ,  an  1 
then  I  shall  bid  you  farewell.'  In  the 
mean  time,  the  table  being  covered,  as  i< 
the  custom,  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  bread 
placed  upon  it,  George  began  a  short  and 
clear  discourse  upon  the  last  supper,  and 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  spoke 
about  half  an  hour.  He  especially  exhorted 
them  to  lay  aside  wrath,  envy,  and  malice, 
that  their  minds  might  be  filled  with  love 
one  to  another,  and  so  they  might  become 
perfect  members  of  Christ,  who  daily  inter- 
cedes with  the  Father,  that  we  through  him, 
our  sacrifice,  may  obtain  eternal  life. 
Having  thus  spoken,  when  he  had  given 
God  thanks,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  gave 
a  little  to  each,  and  in  like  manner  he  gave 
the  wine,  after  he  himself  had  tasted,  en- 
treating them  now  to  remember  in  this 
sacrament  for  the  last  time  along  with  him, 
the  memorial  of  Christ's  death  ;  as  for  him- 
self, a  more  bitter  portion  was  prepared,  for 
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no  other  reason  except  preaching  the  gospel. 
After  which,  having  again  returned  thanks, 
he  retired  into  his  chamber,  and  finished 
his  devotions." 

During  this  time,  the  preparations  for  his 
execution  had  been  actively  going  on,  and 
not  long  after  Wishart  had  left  the  break- 
fast-table, two  officers  came  to  take  him  into 
their  charge,  who  clothed  him  with  a  coarse 
black  linen  shirt,  and  affixed  bags  of  gun- 
powder to  different  parts  of  his  body.  A 
scaffold  had  been  erected  on  a  pile  of  wood 
in  the  court  before  the  castle,  and  upon 
this  a  stake  was  raised.  Everything  had 
been  done  to  make  it  a  grand  exhibition  of 
ecclesiastical  triumph.  The  windows  and 
battlements  of  the  castle  which  looked  on 
the  place  of  execution  were  covered  with 
tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  on  which 
cushions  were  placed  for  the  cardinal  and 
his  friends,  that  they  might  witness  the 
spectacle,  and  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  assembled  crowd.  The  whole  gar- 
rison was  placed  under  arms,  and  all  the 
cannon  belonging  to  the  castle  were  brought 
out  and  displayed  ostentatiously,  pointed 
direct  to  the  scaffold,  the  gunners  with 
lighted  matches  standing  beside  them.  A 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  victim,  who  mounted  the  scaffold 
firmly,  and  made  a  short  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  earnestly 
not  to  let  the  sufferings  he  was  about  to 
undergo,  turn  them  from  the  truth  of  the 
gospel ;  and  he  declared  that  he  freely 
forgave  his  judges  and  all  his  enemies. 
The  executioner  then  approached  him,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  begged  that  he  might 
have  his  forgiveness,  especially  as  he  was 
not  guilty  of  his  death.  Wishart  kissed 
him,  and  forgave  him,  adding,  "  Now  be  of 
good  courage,  my  heart,  and  do  thy  office, 
for  thou  hast  received  a  token  that  I  forgive 
thee."  He  then  knelt,  and  prayed  aloud, 
repeating  three  times,  "  O  thou  Saviour  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  on  me ;  Father  of 
heaven,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit." 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, who  fixed  the  hooks  in  an  iron 
chain  that  was  girt  round  his  loins,  and  he 
was  thus  raised  on  the  gibbet.  Fire  was 
then  applied  to  the  faggots,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rope  was  tightened  round  his  neck, 
and  he  was  thus  strangled  before  the  flames 
reached  him.  The  fire  was  kept  up  until 
his  body  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Few  occurrences  ever  produced  so  great  a 
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sensation  in  Scotland  as  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wishart.  The  boldness  of  his 
preaching  had  itself  made  him  popular, 
while  the  absence  of  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authority  caused  the  sentence  gener- 
ally, except  by  the  violent  kirkmen,  to  be 
regarded  as  equally  unjust  and  illegal. 
Brunston  and  his  friends  determined  to 
take  vengeance,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  men  of  higher  character,  who 
thought  that  in  ridding  the  world  of 
such  a  persecutor  they  were  performing  a 
deed  that  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  John 
Lesley,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Rothes, 
declared  openly  that  he  would  have  blood 
for  blood ;  and  his  nephew  Norman  Lesley, 
(the  master  of  Rothes),  with  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  and  others,  shared  in  his  resent- 
ment. People  in  general  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  some  great  calamity 
hung  over  the  cardinal's  head. 

Beaton,  nevertheless,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  public  sentiments,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  his  late  act  of  severity  had  cast  terror 
into  his  enemies.  He  was  at  this  time 
busily  engaged  in  strengthening  himself  by 
private  alliances  with  the  nobility,  and  soon 
after  Wishart's  death  he  proceeded  to  Find- 
haven  castle  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  illegitimate  daughters,  Mar- 
garet Bethuue,  with  whom  he  gave  a  princely 
dower,  to  David  Lindsay,  master  of  Craw- 
ford. While  there,  the  cardinal  received 
intelligence  from  some  of  his  agents  that 
the  king  of  England  was  preparing  for 
another  invasion,  and  that  the  attack  was 
this  time  to  be  directed  against  the  coasts 
of  Fife.  As  this  would  expose  his  castle  of 
St.  Andrews  to  danger,  he  hastened  thither 
to  strengthen  its  fortifications,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  summoned  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  on  measures  for  defending 
their  lands  from  the  terrible  devastations 
which  had  fallen  upon  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  At  this  meeting,  Norman  Lesley 
claimed  of  the  cardinal  the  fulfilment  of  an 
agreement  relating  to  an  interchange  of 
lands  between  them,  and,  receiving  an  equi- 
vocal answer,  he  went  away  in  great  anger, 
and  carried  the  tale  of  his  grievances  to  his 
uncle  John,  with  whom  it  was  resolved  that 
the  design  which  had  been  for  some  time 
harboured  against  the  cardinal  should  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution. 

The  numerous  labourers  employed  on  the 
new  works  of  the  castle  rendered  access  to 
it  at  this  moment  much  more  easy  than 
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usual,  and  the  conspirators  determined  to 
seize  upon  this  favourable  opportunity.  On 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
Norman  Lesley  came  with  five  followers  to 
take  up  his  lodging  at  his  usual  inn  in  St. 
Andrews,  where  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had 
already  arrived,  and  they  were  joined  after 
nightfall  by  John  Lesley,  whose  known 
hatred  to  the  cardinal  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  avoid  observation.  At  day- 
break next  morning  they  proceeded  to  the 
castle,  and  when  the  drawbridge  was  lowered 
to  admit  the  masons,  Norman  Lesley  and 
three  of  his  followers  passed  in  with  them 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  por- 
ter. While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the 
rest  of  their  party,  including  James  Mel- 
ville and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  entered  unno- 
ticed, or  at  least  unsuspected,  and  they  were 
followed  by  John  Lesley,  who  purposely 
came  last.  When  the  porter  saw  John  Les- 
ley, his  suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  drawbridge,  but  he  was 
anticipated  by  Lesley,  who  leaped  across. 
The  conspirators  in  an  instant  dispatched 
the  porter  with  their  daggers,  took  from 
him  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  fosse.  They  then  proceeded 
silently  and  deliberately  to  turn  the  work- 
men out  of  the  castle,  and  having  disposed 
of  fifty  gentlemen  of  the  household  in  the 
same  manner,  they  closed  the  gates,  lowered 
the  portcullis,  and  became  entire  masters  of 
the  fortress.  Kirkaldy,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  castle,  having  stationed 
himself  at  a  private  postern  which  offered 
the  only  chance  of  escape,  the  other  con- 
spirators proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the 
cardinal,  who  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by 
the  unusual  bustle.  He  immediately  threw 
on  a  nightgown,  and  inquiring  from  the 
window  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  was 
told  that  Norman  Lesley  had  taken  the  cas- 
tle. He  then  rushed  to  the  postern  gate, 
but  finding  it  guarded,  he  returned  to  the 
room  he  had  left,  seized  his  sword,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  page  barricaded  the 
door  in  the  inside  by  placing  the  furniture 
against  it.  He  had  hardly  done  this,  when 
John  Lesley  came  to  the  door,  and  demand- 
ed admittance.  The  cardinal  asked  who  was 
there?  and  on  being  told  Lesley,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  it  Norman  ?  Norman  Lesley 
I  must  have,  for  he  is  my  friend?"  It 
appears  that  the  cardinal  had  taken  from 
Norman  Lesley  and  other  barons  a  bond  of 
manrent,  on  the  force  of  which  he  now 
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reckoned;  but  he  received  for  reply,  in  a  fierce 
tone,  "  Nay,  I  am  not  Norman,  but  John, 
and  with  me  you  must  be  contented  \"  At 
the  same  time  Lesley  called  for  fire  to  burn 
the  door,  and  Beaton,  perceiving  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  threw  it  open,  and 
earnestly  pleaded  for  mercy.  Lesley  and 
another  of  the  conspirators,  Carmichael, 
rushed  upon  him,  stabbed  him  in  seve- 
ral places,  and  would  have  dispatched  him 
at  once,  but  they  were  reproved  and  re- 
strained by  Melville,  who  urged  that  a 
judgment  of  God  like  that  with  which  they 
were  intrusted  should  be  executed  with 
gravity.  Beaton  had  now  fallen  back  upon 
a  chair,  and  Melville,  whose  character  was 
deeply  tinged  with  religious  fanaticism, 
placing  the  point  of  the  sword  at  his  breast, 
accused  him  of  his  numerous  crimes,  and 
especially  of  the  death  of  George  Wishart, 
and  bade  him  repent  of  the  innocent  blood 
he  had  shed.  He  then  said  impressively, 
"  Remember  that  the  mortal  stroke  I  am 
now  about  to  deal,  is  not  the  mercenary 
blow  of  a  hired  assassin,  but  the  just  ven- 
geance which  hath  fallen  on  an  obstinate  and 
cruel  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  holy  gospel ;" 
and  then  thrusting  the  sword  through  his 
body,  the  cardinal  sank  back  on  the  chair 
and  expired. 

By  this  time  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
the  cardinal's  enemies  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  and  the  alarm  having 
spread  through  the  town,  the  common  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  populace,  with  their 
provost,  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  castle 
gates,  and  shouted  from  the  outside  of  the 
fosse  that  they  wanted  to  see  their  prelate. 
Some  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  mounted 
the  battlements,  recommended  them  to  go 
to  their  homes,  assuring  them  that  he  whom 
they  called  was  not  able  to  come  to  them. 
As  they  became  more  clamorous,  insisting 
that  they  must  speak  with  the  cardinal, 
Norman  Lesley  presented  himself,  and  re- 
proved them  with  their  folly  in  wishing  for 
an  audience  of  a  dead  man;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  corpse  was  dragged  to  the 
place,  and  was  hung  naked  and  bleeding 
over  the  wall.  "  There,"  said  Lesley,  "  is 
your  god;  and  now  that  you  are  satisfied, 
go  home  to  your  houses."  The  crowd  dis- 
persed immediately,  and  the  conspirators 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  casile, 
and  of  the  wealth  which  the  cardinal  had 
laid  up  in  it,  consisting  not  only  of  money, 
but  of  a  large  quantity  of  plate  and  jewels. 
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THE  removal  of  the  cardinal  from  the  stage, 
could  not  fail  to  create  a  great  change  in 
the  acting  of  the  political  drama.  Beaton's 
temper  was  violent  and  overbearing,  and  he 
was  personally  far  from  popular,  except 
with  the  extreme  papal  faction.  His  death 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  ecclesiastical  party, 
and  it  opened  a  door  for  conciliation  among 
the  nobles,  which  had  been  shut  before; 
for  many  feared  his  offers  of  friendship,  lest 
it  should  be  a  mere  trap  to  ensnare  them. 
The  first  consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
the  cardinal  was  a  coalition  between  the 
governor  and  the  Douglases.  During  the 
recent  troubles  and  intrigues,  many  of  the 
nobles  had  entered  into  manrents  or  bonds 
with  Arran,  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his 
son  with  the  young  Scottish  queen,  while 
others  had  entered  into  similar  bonds  with 
the  queen-mother  to  oppose  this  ambitious 
design.  Arran  now  formally  relinquished 
this  design,  and  the  bonds  on  both  sides 
were  by  mutual  consent  annulled.  The 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  promised 
zealously  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
queen-mother ;  they  relinquished  all  further 
support  of  the  marriage  with  England, 
and  renounced  for  ever  their  alliance  with 
king  Henry  VIII.  Twenty  nobles  were 
chosen  to  form  a  secret  council,  four  of 
whom  were  to  act  in  rotation  each  successive 
month,  and  be  in  attendance  on  the  governor 
for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  five  principal 
lords  of  the  late  English  party  was  to  be 
included  in  the  council  of  each  month  :  sir 
George  Douglas  first,  the  earl  of  Angus 
second,  and  so  on  in  succession  the  earls  of 
Glencairn,  Cassillis,  and  Marshal.  Lord 
Maxwell  was  restored  to  the  office  of  warden 
of  the  western  marches,  and  to  the  possession 
of  the  strong  castle  of  Lochmaben;  while 
Beaton's  office  of  chancellor  was  given  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley.  It  was  agreed  to  take 
advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
just  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  which  stipulated  the  comprehension 
of  Scotland,  if  that  country  were  willing  to 
agree  to  it ;  and  Adam  Otterburn,  with 
Paneter,  bishop  elect  of  Ross,  were  sent  as 
ambassadors  to  England.  All  these  arrange- 
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ments  were  brought  about  in  a  convention 
held  at  Stirling,  on  the  10th  of  June. 

While  the  Scottish  government  was  thus 
composing  itself,  another  scene  was  enacted 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  The  early 
reformers  had  adopted  extensively  the  be- 
lief, that  the  slaughter  of  an  enemy  of  God's 
word  was  a  justifiable  act,  and  the  cause  of 
those  who  had  murdered  Beaton  met  with 
great  sympathy.  They  retained  possession 
of  the  castle,  which  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  by  the  cardinal,  that  it  might  be 
defended  by  a  few  men,  and  they  not  only 
had  possession  of  the  cardinal's  riches,  and 
his  stores  of  various  kinds,  but  they  held  as 
a  hostage  the  eldest  son  of  the  governor, 
who  had  been  taken  and  kept  by  Beaton  as 
a  pledge  for  his  father's  fidelity  to  his 
league  with  the  ecclesiastical  party.  The 
actual  perpetrators  of  the  murder  were  but 
a  small  party,  but  others  soon  joined  them, 
some  from  an  honest  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  others  from  the  love  of 
riot  and  plunder,  so  that  within  a  few  days 
their  numbers  amounted  to  no  less  than 
seven  score  Scottish  gentlemen.  Among 
those  who  entered  into  the  castle  from 
conscientious  feelings  were  the  celebrated 
John  Knox,  and  John  Rough,  Arrau's 
protestant  chaplain  who  had  been  turned 
away  when  the  governor  joined  the  cardinal's 
party.  The  Scottish  government  at  first 
attempted  to  negotiate  with  these  men,  who, 
from  their  holding  the  castle  were  termed  the 
Castilians,  for  its  delivery,  but  in  vain ;  and 
a  parliament  was  called  on  the  29th  of  July, 
by  which  they  were  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son. A  proclamation  was  made  forbidding  all 
persons  from  aiding  or  encouraging  them, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  and  that  the 
military  force  of  each  should  be  brought  in 
rotation  to  carry  on  the  siege.  The  people 
of  Lothian  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but,  although  the  governor  directed 
the  siege  in  person,  and  no  means  were  left 
untried  to  force  the  garrison  to  capitulate, 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  set  at  defiance  all 
the  engines  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
against  it. 
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A  recent  historian  of  Scotland,  Tytler, 
lias  attempted,  we  think  unsuccessfully,  to 
show  that  the  murder  of  the  cardinal  was  a 
plot  which  originated  in  England,  and  was 
urged  on  and  fostered  by  English  influence. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  first  proposal  of 
assassination  originated  with  the  laird  of 
Brunston  and  his  confederates,  although 
when  communicated  to  the  English  king,  he 
showed  an  earnest  desire  for  its  success. 
No  doubt  the  knowledge  that  their  design 
was  secretly  approved  in  England,  en- 
couraged the  conspirators  to  carry  it  on ;  but 
wherever  we  trace  its  progress,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  every  new  step  originated  with 
the  conspirators  themselves,  and  that  it  was 
only  communicated  to  the  English  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  promise  of  reward.  The 
hostile  proceedings  against  Brunston  and 
his  friends  in  the  affair  of  George  Wishart, 
with  the  events  which  followed,  are  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  final  catastrophe. 
Yet  when  the  deed  was  performed,  the  in- 
telligence was  welcomed  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  border,  and  it  was  to  England 
especially  that  the  Castilians,  as  they  were 
called,  looked  for  support.  The  younger 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  sent  to  the  English 
court,  and,  among  other  inducements,  they 
offered  to  give  up  the  earl  of  Arran's  son  to 
king  Henry  as  a  hostage.  The  Scottish  par- 
liament had  provided  against  the  inconveni- 
ence which  might  arise  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  heir  of  Arran  was 
placed,  by  passing,  with  the  consent  of  his 
father,  a  rather  singular  act,  by  which 
Arran's  eldest  son  was  declared  to  be  disin- 
herited until  he  should  recover  his  liberty, 
and  the  earl's  second  son  was  made  heir  in 
the  mean  time.  The  English  monarch,  as- 
senting at  once  to  the  application  of  the 
conspirators,  directed  a  fleet  to  be  sent  to 
their  aid,  under  the  command  of  his  ad- 
miral, William  Tyrrell;  and  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  this  commander,  the  assassins 
of  the  cardinal  and  their  colleagues  are 
spoken  of  as  "  certain  of  our  friends  and 
servants  in  Scotland,  who  now  remain  be- 
sieged within  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
and,  for  their  better  defence  against  the 
malice  of  the  adverse  party,  not  concurring 
with  them  in  the  advancement  of  our  godly 
purpose  to  the  universal  benefit  of  their 
country,  require  some  aid  to  be  ministered 
to  them  on  our  behalf."  This  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  got  ready  but  slowly, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Henry  caused  the 
Scottish  ambassadors,  who  had  then  arrived 


at  his  court,  to  write  to  Arran,  and  he  also 
wrote  to  him  himself,  requesting  that  the 
siege  of  St.  Andrews  might  not  be  per- 
severed in.  On  the  other  hand,  remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  Henry  both  from 
Scotland  and  France,  against  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  England  in  favour  of 
the  besieged. 

Meanwhile  the  Castilians  had  received 
confidence  from  the  promise  of  assistance 
made  to  them  by  the  king  of  England,  while 
the  siege  was  carried  on  languidly  and  in- 
effectually. It  was  not  till  the  month  of 
November  that  Arran  showed  any  real 
vigour  in  his  proceedings ;  but  then,  having 
sent  pressing  demands  to  France  for  aid,  he 
determined  to  push  the  siege  forwards.  The 
resolution  of  the  little  garrison  was  not 
shaken,  and  they  made  great  havoc  among 
Arran's  gunners.  But  the  castle  was  now 
closely  blockaded,  and,  provisions  running 
short,  sickness  began  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  besieged,  while  the  continual  fire  of  the 
besiegers  had  considerably  injured  their 
principal  defences.  At  this  time  both  par- 
ties showed  an  inclination  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  the  intentions  of  each  being,  as 
it  appears,  equally  insincere.  The  garrison, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities  for  want  of 
provisions,  sought  only  for  the  opportunity 
of  revictualliug  the  castle,  while  it  was  Ar- 
ran's object  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of 
assistance  from  France,  as  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  all  wearied  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  siege.  An  armistice  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  to,  the  besieged  promising  to 
deliver  up  the  castle  as  soon  as  a  papal  ab- 
solution should  be  obtained  for  the  murder 
of  the  cardinal,  which  was  to  be  accompanied 
in  Scotland  with  a  free  pardon,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  were  to  retain  the  fortress, 
and  the  governor's  son,  James  Hamilton, 
was  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  a  hostage. 
This  cessation  of  hostilities  was  finally  agreed 
to  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  December,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  conspirators 
despatched  a  messenger  to  their  envoy  in 
England,  with  instructions  to  explain  to  the 
king  the  real  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  state 
that  their  only  object  in  consenting  to  a  truce 
was  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  recruiting 
their  stores  and  victuals ;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  their  resolution  to  co-operate 
with  the  English  forces,  when  they  should 
be  sent  into  Scotland.  "  It  is  necessary," 
they  said,  "  ye  cause  his  grace  to  consider, 
that  we  must  have  support  and  aid  of 
money,  and  this  money  to  be  sent  to  us  by 
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sea,  in  such  sort  of  gold  as  may  not  be  sus- 
pected to  be  of  his  grace,  but  of  the  coins  of 
France  or  other  countries ;  by  the  which  the 
said  castle  shall  not  be  victualled  only  to  the 
keeping  thereof;  but  also  we  shall  give  our 
friends  such  part  thereof,  as  well  as  of  our 
substance  recovered  of  the  cardinal,  that 
they  without  suspicion  shall  be  ready  with 
us,  when  his  majesty's  force  come,  to  do 
such  things  as  his  grace  shall  give  us  com- 
mandment of.  This  appointment  shall  cause 
ourselves  provide  victuals,  and  relieve  the 
king's  majesty  of  great  labours  and  ex- 
penses." It  was  suggested  "to  solicit  the 
king's  majesty  to  write  to  the  emperor, 
causing  him  to  write  to  the  pope  for  the 
stopping  and  hindering  of  our  absolution, 
which  makes  the  longer  continuing  of  all 
things  in  our  hands."  "  Item,"  it  is  added 
in  these  instfuctions,  "  his  majesty  must 
send  the  support  of  money  to  us  by  sea  in  a 
ship,  which  must  come  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
shoot  a  boat  when  they  desire  to  speak  us, 
and  so  deliver  the  money  in  quiet  manner ; 
and  we  incontinent  (immediately]  after  their 
departing,  to  send  to  the  governor,  showing 
him  that  they  come  to  offer  us  support  of 
victuals,  which  we  refused ;  and  so  there 
shall  be  no  suspicion  of  any  support,  by  the 
which  our  provisions  may  be  and  shall  be 
made  the  starker  (stronger)  among  our 
friends."  "  For,"  they  proceed  to  say,  "  ye 
shall  consider  that  the  clause  and  con- 
dition inserted  in  the  contract,  not  to  re- 
ceive Englishmen,  behoved  to  be  granted,  or 
else  the  siege  had  not  been  withdrawn;  but 
our  minds  you  kuow  well,  and  cause  show 
the  same  to  the  king's  majesty." 

The  governor,  on  his  part,  sent  another 
messenger  to  France,  to  hasten  the  assistance 
promised  by  the  French  king,  and  requiring 
especially  to  be  supplied  with  some  ex- 
perienced men  skilled  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortified  places,  and  in  the  order- 
ing of  battles;  for  the  late  operations  against 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  had  convinced  him 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
these  respects.  Meanwhile  the  Castilians  in 
St.  Andrews  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to 
make  excursions  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, plundering  and  oppressing  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  the  tenantry 
of  their  opponents.  Having  gained  con- 
fidence from  the  forbearance  of  the  governor, 
and  consisting  partly  of  turbulent  chiefs  who 
had  no  very  settled  principles,  they  indulged 
in  riot  and  licentiousness  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  merit  the  denunciations  of  Knox  and 
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those  who  had  joined  them  from  conscien- 
;ious  motives.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Kuox 
irst  assumed  the  character  of  a  preacher. 
He  had  entered  the  castle  along  with  the 
airds  of  Ormiston  and  Lang-Niddry,  and 
;heir  sons,  whose  education  had  been  en- 
;rusted  to  his  care,  and  he  taught  his  pupils 
and  delivered  lectures  on  the  scriptures  to 
such  as  chose  to  attend  in  the  chapel  of  the 
:astle.  The  little  congregation  thus  formed 
urged  him  to  assume  the  ministry,  and 
Dreach  publicly  to  the  people,  but  he  re- 
iused,  alleging  his  unwillingness  to  go  where 
God  had  not  called  him.  His  refusal  only 
made  his  auditors  more  anxious  to  overcome 
tiis  scruples,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  John  Rough,  Arran's  protestant  chap- 
lain, who,  as  already  stated,  had  joined  the 
conspirators  in  the  castle,  should  undertake 
the  office  of  convincing  him.  One  day,  when 
the  garrison  were  assembled  to  hear  Rough's 
preaching,  that  minister  chose  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse,  the  power  resident  in  a 
congregation  to  elect  their  minister,  and  the 
danger  of  rejecting  their  call;  and,  after 
dwelling  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling 
on  this  theme,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Knox, 
and  addressed  him  solemnly  in  the  following 
words :  "  Brother,  I  charge  you  in  the  name 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  and  in  the 
name  of  this  congregation,  who  now  call 
upon  you  by  my  mouth,  that  you  take  upon 
you  the  office  of  preaching,  and  refuse  not 
this  holy  vocation,  as  you  would  avoid 
God's  heavy  displeasure."  Knox  was  deeply 
moved,  and,  rising,  left  the  assembly  in 
tears.  He  passed  some  days  in  great  mental 
anxiety,  and  then,  laying  aside  his  scruples, 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  congregation, 
and  without  further  formality  assumed  the 
public  office  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In 
this  character  he  reproved  violently  the 
vices  and  excesses  of  the  garrison,  and  de- 
nounced against  them  God's  anger,  declaring 
that  the  Almighty  would  not  be  mocked, 
but  that  he  would  soon  inflict  upon  them 
severe  punishment,  by  those  whom  they  least 
feared,  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  his 
laws. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  occur- 
rences, on  the  28th  of  January,  1547,  that 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  died,  leaving  his 
crown  to  a  child,  Edward  VI.,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  grave  also  received  his  great 
rival,  Francis  1.  of  France.  The  new  king 
of  France,  Henry  II.,  was  influenced  by 
the  councils  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  support  in  every  way 
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in  his  power  the  catholic  party  in  Scotland. 
Monsieur  D'Osell,  a  creature  of  the  Guises, 
was  sent  to  Scotland  as  ambassador  to  con- 
firm the  old  league,  and  he  remained  there 
to  assist  the  queen  dowager  with  his  counsels 
in  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to 
contend.  On  the  other  side,  the  English 
monarch  is  said  to  have  recommended  on 
his  death-bed  that  his  ministers  should  per- 
severe in  the  war  with  Scotland,  until  they 
had  forced  that  country  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments with  regard  to  the  marriage.  Henry's 
policy  of  seeking  a  union  between  the  two 
countries  was  a  wise  one,  had  he  not  over- 
thrown it  by  the  violent  manner  in  which 
he  attempted  to  enforce  it ;  and  the  people 
of  England,  still  labouring  under  old 
national  prejudices  and  animosities,  looked 
upon  the  opposition  of  the  Scots  as  little 
better  than  rebellion,  and  were  strongly 
excited  against  what  they  looked  upon  as 
their  faithlessness  and  inconstancy ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  tended  to  confirm  them  in 
this  Opinion.  The  people  of  England,  more- 
over, now  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
religious  disputes,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  now  duke  of  Somerset 
and  protector  of  the  young  king,  was  to 
continue  the  friendly  communication  with 
those  who  held  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
against  the  government  of  Scotland.  The 
Castilians,  as  they  were  called,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  than 
they  sent  Balnaves  as  their  envoy  to  the 
English  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and  all  the  promises  made  by 
the  late  king  were  confirmed.  It  was  also 
determined  to  send  money  to  the  garrison 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  enable  them  to  hire 
troops,  and  Somerset  made  no  secret  of  his 
intention  of  assembling  an  army  for  the 
immediate  invasion  of  Scotland.  Balnaves 
was  sent  home  to  treat  with  the  Scottish 
nobles  who  had  formerly  promised  to  aid 
the  king  of  England  in  his  designs,  and 
he  found  many  of  them  ready  to  repeat 
their  old  treasons.  The  garrison  of  St. 
Andrews,  trusting  to  Somerset's  promises, 
refused  to  fulfil  their  agreement  when  the 
papal  absolution  arrived. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  two  countries  would  not 
long  remain  at  peace.  The  first  act  of 
hostility  was  the  capture  of  a  Scottish 
privateer,  called  the  Lion,  by  an  English 
ship  named  the  Pevensey ;  the  English,  in 


answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Scots, 
declared  that  the  Lion  had  been  the  aggres- 
sor. In  April,  an  English  army  of  five 
thousand  men  assembled  on  the  western 
border,  invaded  Scotland,  reduced  and  ! 
plundered  the  country,  carried  away  the  ! 
laird  of  Johnston  and  other  captives,  and  | 
seized  and  garrisoned  many  of  the  small 
Scottish  fortresses  in  the  country  which 
they  had  thus  overrun.  The  governor 
was  indignant  at  this  attack,  and  having 
assembled  hastily  a  considerable  force, 
marched  to  the  border,  and  stormed  and 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Langhope.  Buchanan 
tells  us  that  on  his  march,  when  encamped 
at  the  Meggat  river,  Arran  was  importuned 
by  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  cardinal 
to  bring  to  trial  Norman  Lesley's  father, 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  with  him,  and 
whom  they  represented  as  dangerous  from 
his  doubtful  fidelity.  Arran  consented,  and 
the  judges  were  chosen  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  the  earl  of  Rothes  was  unanimously 
acquitted. 

After  the  capture  of  Langhope,  Arran 
was  preparing  to  reduce  the  other  strong- 
holds which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
English,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  long-expected  French  fleet  had  entered 
the  firth.  He  immediately  marched  with 
such  haste  to  St.  Andrews,  that  the  garrison 
found  themselves  besieged  before  they  ex- 
pected, and  some  of  their  party  were  shut 
out  of  the  castle,  while  others  who  did 
not  belong  to  them  were  obliged  to  remain 
inside.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  six- 
teen armed  galleons,  commanded  by  Leo 
Strozzi,  prior  of  Capua,  a  knight  of  Rhodes, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  skill  in  warlike 
operations.  He  drew  up  his  ships  to  the 
shore  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  full  tide, 
they  commanded  the  outworks  towards  the 
sea,  while  the  great  ordnance  he  had  brought 
with  him  was  landed.  Some  large  cannons 
were  planted  on  the  steeples  of  the  abbey 
church  and  the  college  of  St.  Salvator, 
while  others  were  formed  into  a  battery 
against  the  walls. 

The  besieged,  meanwhile,  did  not  lose 
their  courage,  but,  when  John  Knox  re- 
proached them  with  their  excesses,  and  in 
prophetic  denunciations  threatened  them 
with  speedy  defeat  and  ignominious  captivity 
in  foreign  lands,  they  only  pointed  to  their 
walls,  and  said  scornfully,  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  till  the  arrival 
of  their  English  friends.  They  had,  how- 
ever, miscalculated  their  strength,  for  the 
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well-directed  artillery  of  the  foreign  en- 
gineers soon  produced  its  effect.  The  cannon 
from  the  two  steeples  swept  the  court  of  the 
castle,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
besieged  to  venture  out  into  it  without  the 
greatest  peril ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  a  new  curtain  wall  was  broken 
down  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  which  made 
an  effectual  breach.  The  besieged  now 
held  a  counsel  of  war,  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  desperate  sortie ;  but  after 
some  discussion  this  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  determined  at  last  to  send  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  offer  to  surrender  if  their  lives 
and  property  were  granted  them.  This 
proposal  was  instantly  rejected,  and  they 
were  told  that  they  could  hope  for  nothing 
but  their  lives,  and  those  could  only  be 
granted  conditionally.  They  seem  most  to 
have  feared  the  vengeance  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  governor,  who  they  said 
had  acted  treacherously  towards  them,  they 
offered  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  king  of  France.  They  probably  expected 
thus  to  obtain  more  lenient  treatment ;  and 
we  are  told  by  some  of  the  old  historians 
that  this  was  promised  to  them.  They 
were  accordingly  marched  out  of  the  castle, 
and  carried  on  board  the  fleet.  The  plunder 
of  the  castle,  which  was  seized  by  the 
victors,  consisted  not  only  of  the  personal 
goods  and  treasures  of  the  cardinal,  but  of 
those  of  some  of  the  conspirators  who  had 
brought  them  there  for  safety,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  amounted  altogether  to  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
prisoners  did  not  meet  with  the  indulgence 
they  expected  ;  those  who  were  landed  in 
France,  were  distributed  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  various  castles  in  Brittany,  while  the  rest 
were  kept  chained  on  board  the  galleys,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  preacher  Knox.  Before 
Strozzi  set  sail  to  return  to  France,  he,  by 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  totally  dis- 
mantled the  castle.  Some  say  that  this 
was  done  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the 
Romish  church,  which  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  house  in  which  a  cardinal  had 
been  murdered ;  but  others  represent  it  as 
a  mere  precaution,  to  render  the  fortress 
useless  to  an  enemy  who  might  succeed  in 
possessing  himself  of  it. 

The  triumph   of  the  government  seemed 

only  to  be  the  signal  for  new  divisions  and 

intrigues.      Among   other   articles   in    the 

chamber   of   Balnaves,    who   had   been    an 
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active  agent  between  the  conspirators  and 
the  English  ministers,  a  register  book  was 
found,  containing  the  autograph  subscrip- 
tions of  two  hundred  Scottish  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  including  those  of  the  earls  of 
Bothwell,  Cassillis,  and  Marshal,  lord  Kil- 
maurs,  and  lord  Grey,  binding  themselves 
secretly  to  the  service  of  England.  Both- 
well  had  agreed  to  give  up  his  castle  of 
the  Hermitage  to  the  English,  and  to  re- 
nounce all  allegiance  to  the  governor,  so  soon 
as  the  English  ai'my  entered  Scotland,  and 
he  was  to  receive  as  a  reward  the  hand  of 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  aunt  of  the 
young  English  king.  Sir  George  Douglas 
had  also  again  given  a  secret  assurance  of 
his  readiness  to  join  with  the  English.  Lord 
Grey  had  been  tampering  with  the  earls  of 
Athol,  Errol,  Sutherland,  and  Crawford, 
who  showed  themselves  willing  to  serve  the 
English  king  for  a  due  consideration.  Glen- 
cairn  professed  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in 
the  invasion  with  his  friends  and  vassals, 
and  he  proposed  to  raise  two  thousand  men, 
to  be  ready  either  to  join  the  English  army 
or  to  keep  possession  of  the  districts  of 
Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  He  asked 
for  money  to  equip  a  troop  of  horse,  with 
which  he  promised  to  hold  the  governor  in 
check  until  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  ; 
and  he  gave  information  and  advice  on  the 
best  means  of  holding  in  subjection  the 
country  through  which  it  had  to  march. 
He  also  assured  the  protector  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  now  in 
Scotland.  It  must  not  be  concealed  in  i 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  these 
noblemen,  that  they  pleaded  as  their  excuse 
the  necessity  of  protecting  God's  word  and 
the  true  followers  of  the  gospel  from  popish 
tyranny.  Angus  alone  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  remained  true  to  his  allegiance. 

Arran  was  embarrassed  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  discovery  of  the  register  book 
of  Balnaves,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge 
he  thus  gained  of  the  extensive  confederacy 
forming  against  his  government,  and  he 
seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue.  To  have  proceeded  openly  against 
all  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection  might 
have  raised  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  would 
have  been  full  of  peril  at  a  moment  when 
the  country  was  threatened  with  a  formid- 
able invasion,  and  the  governor  was  not 
aware  of  the  secret  communications  we  have 
just  described ;  but  he  chose  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  courses,  in  arresting  one  only 
of  the  nobles,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was 
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committed  to  prison,  while  the  others,  left 
at  large,  were  thus  warned  of  the  governor's 
intention  towards  them.  The  governor  mean- 
while took  the  best  steps  he  could  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  line  of  beacons 
was  established  on  the  hills  near  the  coast, 
so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  communication 
from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  Linlithgow,  and 
horsemen  were  kept  at  each  station  to  carry 
intelligence.  An  appeal  was  nest  made  to 
the  people  in  a  superstitious  form  which  was 
derived  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
had  never  been  resorted  to  except  on  some 
awful  crisis.  Two  rods  of  hazel  were  formed 
into  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  the  extremities 
were  burnt  in  the  fire,  and,  while  still  blaz- 
ing, extinguished  in  the  blood  of  a  goat 
slain  for  the  occasion.  This  was  called  "the 
fiery  cross  ;"  it  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
spear,  and  transmitted  from  place  to  place 
by  the  heralds  and  pursuivants;  and  the 
call  thus  made  was  felt  to  be  one  of  such  a 
nature  as  few  dared  to  disobey.  In  a  very 
short  time,  an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand 
men  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mussclburgh. 

During  this  time  the  protector  Somerset 
had  made  his  preparations  for  war  with  de- 
liberate foresight.  He  had  sent  an  envoy 
to  summon  the  Scots  to  fulfil  their  original 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  peace  and 
marriage,  but  he  received  only  a  direct  re- 
fusal, and  it  was  intimated  that  the  young 
queen  was  to  be  sent  to  France.  Upon 
this,  Somerset  directed  his  army,  which  was 
admirable  in  spirit  and  condition,  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
arrived  to  take  the  command  in  person  on 
the  27th  of  August.  A  fleet  under  lord 
Clinton,  consisting  of  thirty-four  ships  of 
war  and  thirty  transports,  attended  on  his 
movements.  The  English  army  now  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  about  six 
thousand  horse,  which  was  divided  into  three 
principal  wards  or  battles.  The  vanward 
was  commanded  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders 
of  his  age ;  the  protector  in  person  led  the 
main  battle;  while  the  rear  was  entrusted 
to  the  aged  veteran  lord  Dacre  of  the  north. 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  high  marshal  of  the 
army,  commanded  the  cavalry,  under  whom 
served  a  body  of  mounted  Spanish  carabi- 
neers led  by  Don  Pedro  de  Gamboa.  Each 
division  of  the  army  was  accompanied  by 
wings  of  horse,  and  by  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery,  each  with  its  guard  of 
pioueers. 


The  English  army  began  its  march  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  and  advanced  steadily 
along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  While 
at  Newcastle,  the  protector  had  received  a 
friendly  visit  from  the  laird  of  Mangerton, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  disaffection  of 
the  southern  barons  to  Arran's  government 
led  them  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, Somerset  reached  the  defile  called 
the  Peaths,  a  difficult  pass  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Berwickshire,  where  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  the  Scots  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  his  march.  It  consisted  of  a 
valley  six  miles  in  length,  stretching  towards 
the  sea,  with  declivities  on  either  side  so 
steep  that  it  could  only  be  passed  by  paths 
leading  slope-wise,  from  which  circumstance 
it  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  (the 
Peaths,  or  paths).  When  the  English  army 
arrived  here,  they  found  no  force  collected 
to  resist  them,  though  the  Scots  had  at- 
tempted to  impede  their  progress  by  cutting 
trenches  across  the  paths.  These  were  not 
deep  enough  to  do  much  mischief,  but  a 
whole  day  was  spent  in  leading  the  army 
through  the  pass,  and  conducting  it  into  the 
county  of  Haddington.  The  castle  of  Doug- 
las, commanded  by  a  son  of  the  lord  Hume, 
was  surrendered  without  a  blow,  but  the 
strong  forts  of  Thornton  and  Innerwick 
made  more  resistance,  and  were  only  sur- 
rendered when  their  walls  were  beginning 
to  give  way  under  the  fire  of  the  English 
artillery.  All  these  fortresses  were  disman- 
tled. The  protector,  continuing  his  march, 
left  Dunbar  within  gun-shot  on  his  right, 
and  encamped  that  night  near  Angus's 
castle  of  Tantallon.  Next  morning  he 
advanced  to  East  Linton,  and  the  infantry 
crossed  the  river  Tyne  by  a  narrow  bridge, 
while  the  horse  and  artillery  passed  at  a 
ford.  The  castle  of  Hailes  opened  upon 
them  an  ineffectual  cannonade,  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
body  of  light  horse  under  a  noted  borderer 
called  Dandy  Car,  advanced  to  reconnoitre, 
but  they  were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  party 
of  English  cavalry  under  lord  Warwick. 
The  same  evening — it  was  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber— Somerset  encamped  at  Lang-Nicldry. 

Next  morning,  the  eighth  of  September, 
Somerset  communicated  by  signal  with  his 
fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  Leith,  and 
the  admiral,  lord  Clinton,  came  on  shore  to 
him.  The  protector  was  aware  that  the 
whole  Scottish  army  lay  encamped  near 
Musselburgh,  and  he  directed  that  the 
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larger  ships  should  cast  anchor  near  that 
town,  while  the  transports  and  victuallers 
should  keep  close  in  to  the  shore  to  attend 
on  the  movements  of  the  army.  After 
these  directions  had  been  given,  the  English 
commenced  their  march  from  Lang-Niddry. 
The  vicinity  of  the  enemy  was  proved  by 
the  frequent  appearance  of  bodies  of  light 
cavalry,  who  approached  on  hills  near 
enough  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
invaders.  The  rugged  character  of  the 
road  obliged  the  army  this  day  to  march 
slowly,  and  at  night  they  had  only  reached 
the  now  celebrated  little  town  of  Preston- 
Pans,  where  they  encamped  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, having  on  the  south  the  hill  of  Faside, 
not  far  distant,  the  firth  of  Forth  to  the 
north,  and  the  Esk  to  the  west;  on  the 
other  side  of  which,  distant  about  three 
miles,  and  within  sight  of  the  English  posi- 
tion, the  Scottish  army  lay  encamped  in  a 
very  strong  position  at  Edmonstone  edge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  light  horse  under 
the  command  of  the  lord  Hume,  forming 
the  main  body  of  Arran's  cavalry,  showed 
themselves  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
rode  up  close  to  the  English  vanguard, 
shouting  and  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  provoke  the  English  to  attack 
them.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  design, 
as  on  several  other  occasions  during  the 
previous  day,  to  draw  the  English  cavalry 
into  an  ambush,  and  they  had  concealed 
near  them  a  body  of  five  hundred  foot. 
Somerset  was  led  by  the  boldness  of  the 
lord  Hume's  horse  to  suspect  that  he  was 
better  supported  than  he  seemed  to  be,  and 
he  gave  strict  orders  that  none  of  his  troops 
should  leave  their  ranks  to  interfere  with 
them.  Their  forbearance  seems  to  have 
emboldened  the  Scottish  cavalry,  who  rode 
up  close  to  the  English  ranks  setting  them 
at  defiance.  At  length  lord  Grey  obtained 
leave  of  the  protector  to  attack  them,  and 
just  as  they  came  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  English  line,  and  were  wheeling  about  to 
return,  he  dashed  forward  with  his  own 
demi-lances  and  a  thousand  men  at  arms. 
The  Scots  faced  about,  and  bravely  with- 
stood the  charge,  and  the  conflict  lasted 
about  three  hours,  but  it  was  fatal  to  the 
Scottish  cavalry,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred 
were  slain,  the  English  pursuing  them  for 
three  miles,  till  they  came  close  to  their 
own  camp.  The  lord  Hume  was  himself 
severely  wounded,  and  his  son,  the  master 
of  Hume,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  loss  of 
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the  English  was  very  trifling ;  it  is  said  but 
four  killed.  This  imprudent  affair  was  dis- 
astrous in  every  sense  to  the  Scots ;  it  not 
only  deprived  them  of  a  very  important 
part  of  their  force,  but  it  spread  discourage- 
ment through  the  whole  army,  while  it 
encouraged  their  enemies.  It  is  said  that 
they  complained  that  the  English  on  this 
occasion  gave  no  quarter,  and  that  the  latter 
in  reply  reproached  them  with  their  cruelty 
at  the  battle  of  Ancram  Muir,  in  which  sir 
Ralph  Eure  was  slain. 

Immediately  after  this  affair,  Somerset, 
anxious  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position, 
took  with  him  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
three  hundred  horse,  and  descending  the 
hill  of  Faside,  rode  along  a  lane  which 
led  north  to  the  church  of  Inveresk,  and 
which  gave  him  a  view  of  the  whole  front 
of  the  Scottish  camp.  It  formed  nearly 
a  square,  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
defended  on  the  right  by  a  morass  extending 
to  the  south ;  on  the  left  by  the  firth  of 
Forth,  parallel  to  the  shore  of  which  a 
turf  wall  was  raised,  defended  with  a  few 
field-pieces ;  to  the  west,  the  retreat  lay 
open  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  front  the  river 
Esk  flowed  between  the  two  hostile  armies. 
The  bridge  of  Musselburgh,  by  which  the 
river  was  to  be  passed,  was  occupied  with 
artillery.  Somerset  saw  at  once  the  strength 
of  this  position,  and  that  it  would  be 
perilous  in  the  highest  degree  to  attempt 
to  attack  the  Scots  while  they  held  it ;  but 
it  did  not  escape  his  military  eye  that  it 
was  partly  commanded  by  the  hill  of 
Faside  and  by  several  points  of  the  lane, 
and  he  determined  to  occupy  these  points 
next  morning  with  his  ordnance,  in  the 
hope  of  compelling  the  Scots  to  dislodge 
from  their  position.  When  he  had  made 
these  observations,  the  protector  and  his 
party  returned,  and  they  had  ridden  about 
half-way  to  the  English  camp,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  Scottish  herald  with 
his  tabard  on,  accompanied  by  a  trumpeter, 
and  bringing  a  message  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset.  The  herald  stated  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  governor  of  Scotland,  first, 
to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  and 
secondly,  to  state  that  his  master,  wishing 
to  avoid  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood 
which  must  result  from  the  battle  that  now 
seemed  unavoidable,  was  willing  to  allow 
him  to  return  home  with  his  army  without 
molestation,  if  he  would  retreat  without 
doing  further  injury.  When  the  herald 
had  delivered  his  message,  the  trumpeter 
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stepped  forward,  and  said  that  his  master, 
who  was  the  earl  of  Huntley,  had  charged 
him  to  say  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
quarrel  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  with  less 
injury  to  both  armies,  the  earl  was  ready  to 
encounter  Somerset  twenty  to  twenty,  or 
ten  to  ten,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  in  single 
combat.  To  the  herald  the  protector  said, 
that  he  had  not  come  into  that  land  in 
order  to  march  back  without  effecting 
anything,  but  that  his  object  was  to  obtain 
a  solid  peace  for  both  countries.  He  said 
that  his  quarrel  was  just,  and  that  God 
would  prosper  it,  and  since  so  many  former 
demands  had  been  made,  and  conditions 
offered,  in  vain,  it  must  now  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Then  turning  to 
the  trumpeter,  "  Tell  thy  master,"  he  said, 
"  that  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  wanting 
in  discretion,  seeing  that  he  is  himself  so 
much  inferior  in  dignity,  to  send  his  chal- 
lenge to  one  who  has  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom  placed  in  his  hands; 
though,  if  I  had  been  my  own  master, 
and  not  the  bearer  of  so  important  a 
charge,  I  would  not  have  refused  a  personal 
encounter.  Meanwhile,"  he  added,  "  there 
are  many  in  my  army  who  are  equal  in 
nobility  and  rank  to  Huntley,  whom,  if 
he  think  fit  to  challenge,  he  will  find 
perhaps  readier  to  fight  than  he  wishes." 
Upon  this  Warwick  stepped  forward,  and 
offered  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  Somer- 
set interfered,  stating  that  he  also  was 
higher  in  rank  than  Huntley,  and  then 
turning  to  the  herald,  he  said,  "Tell  the 
governor  and  Huntley  both,  that  the  army 
I  have  with  me,  compared  with  the  forces 
under  their  command,  is  small  and  weak; 
nevertheless,  if  they  will  come  out  here 
and  give  me  battle,  they  shall  both  have 
fighting  enough."  Warwick  and  others 
still  pressed  forward,  and  urged  to  be 
allowed  to  accept  Huntley's  challenge,  but 
the  protector  refused,  and,  dismissing  the 
governor's  messengers,  he  returned  to  his 
camp.  There,  after  consultation  with  his 
officers,  the  protector  determined  still  to 
make  an  effort  to  avert  further  hostilities, 
and  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
offering  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the 
Scottish  territory,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  the  Scots  should  agree  to  keep  their 
young  queen  in  her  own  country,  and  enter 
into  no  treaty  with  France  relating  to  her, 
until  she  should  be  of  an  age  to  judge 
for  herself,  and  decide  whether  she  would 
accept  the  English  marriage  -or  not.  It 
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is  said  that  Arran,  on  receiving  this  letter, 
showed  it  to  his  confidential  friend  Hamil- 
ton archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  in  his 
bigoted  zeal  for  the  Romish  church,  urged 
him  to  listen  to  no  further  proposals  from, 
the  enemy ;  and  the  governor  himself,  per- 
suaded that  the  letter  was  only  a  proof 
that  the  English  army  was  afraid  to  risk 
a  battle,  gave  ear  to  his  arguments.  It 
was  determined  between  them  that  the 
contents  of  Somerset's  letter  should  be 
entirely  suppressed,  and  a  report  was  sent 
abroad  that  an  arrogant  message  had  been 
received  from  the  English  commander, 
requiring  the  Scots  to  deliver  up  their 
queen,  and  submit  to  his  mercy.  Thus 
the  last  hope  of  an  accommodation  was 
destroyed. 

Pains,  however,  seem  to  have  been  taken 
to  convince  the  Scottish  'soldiers  that  the 
English  would  not  venture  to  fight,  and 
both  the  men  and  their  commanders  adopted 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  ships  had 
been  brought  near  the  shore  in  order  that 
the  English  army  might  embark  suddenly, 
and  so  escape  without  the  dangers  of  a 
march  overland.  They  were  now  anxious 
that  their  enemies  should  not  escape,  and  it 
is  said  that,  to  prevent  them,  they  formed 
the  project  of  attacking  their  camp  by 
surprise  during  the  night,  but  that  when 
they  examined  the  approaches,  they  found 
that  Somerset  was  too  skilful  and  prudent  a 
general  to  let  his  army  be  exposed  to  a 
danger  of  that  kind.  But  the  opinion  that 
Somerset  meditated  a  flight  seemed  con- 
firmed when,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  began 
his  march  towards  the  hill  of  Inveresk, 
where  he  intended  to  plant  his  ordnance  on 
the  eminence  which  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish position.  Arran  was  convinced  at  once 
that  the  English  had  commenced  their 
retreat  to  the  fleet,  which  now  lay  in  the 
bay  of  Musselburgh,  and  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  embark,  and,  resolving  to 
anticipate  them  by  throwing  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  whole  army  to  leave  the  camp 
and  pass  the  river.  Many  of  his  best 
officers  urged  him  not  to  quit  his  pre- 
sent strong  position  until  he  was  more 
certain  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  and  the 
earl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  van- 
ward  of  the  Scottish  army,  refused  to  obey, 
until  he  was  charged  to  march  on  pain 
of  treason. 

The  Scottish  army  was  divided,  as  cus- 
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ternary,  into  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
vanward,  ten  thousand  strong,  consisted 
of  the  forces  of  Fife,  the  Mearns,  Angus, 
and  the  west  country,  commanded,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  by  the  earl  of  Angus. 
It  was  flanked  on  the  right  by  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  on  the  left  by  four  hundred 
light  horse.  With  it  marched  a  large  body 
of  priests  and  monks,  who  carried  a  white 
banner,  on  which  was  painted  a  figure 
kneeling  with  dishevelled  hair  before  a 
crucifix,  with  the  motto,  afflict<e  ecclesia  ne 
obliviscaris,  [forget  not  the  afflicted  church.] 
The  men  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Strathern,  Stir- 
lingshire, and  the  great  body  of  the  barons 
of  Scotland,  formed  the  main  battle.  It 
was  covered  on  the  right  by  four  thousand 
west  highlanders  under  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
and  its  left  wing  consisted  of  men  from  the 
isles,  under  Macleod,  Macgregor,  and  other 
chiefs.  It  was  defended  on  both  flanks  by 
artillery. 

The  English  army  was  on  its  march  to 
occupy  the  position  at  Inveresk,  when,  to 
the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  Scottish  forces 
were  seen  passing  the  river,  and  approach- 
ing rapidly  to  encounter  them.  Somerset 
immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  quietly  watched  the  movements 
of  his  opponents,  uncertain  of  their  inten- 
tions. It  was  soon  evident  that  the  design  of 
the  Scots  was  to  throw  themselves  between 
the  English  and  the  sea,  but  as  they  moved 
for  that  object,  one  of  the  English  war-gal- 
leys drew  in  near  to  the  shore,  and  opened 
its  fire  on  the  wing  of  the  rearward  with  so 
much  effect,  that  the  master  of  Graham  and 
others  were  killed,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  highlanders  were  thrown  into  disorder. 
On  receiving  this  check,  the  Scots  altered 
their  plan,  and  turning  to  the  southward, 
they  made  a  rapid  march  towards  the  west 
end  of  the  hill  of  Faside,  in  order  to  gain 
that  eminence  and  attack  the  enemy  with 
the  advantage  of  the  ground.  Somerset 
immediately  gave  directions  for  a  corres- 
ponding movement  in  order  to  defeat  their 
purpose.  At  this  time  the  protector  was 
standing  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  watch- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Scots.  When  the 
latter  saw  their  enemies  also  moving  towards 
the  hill,  they  suddenly  halted  in  the  middle 
of  the  course,  to  the  surprise  of  Somerset, 
who  expressed  to  Warwick  his  opinion  that 
they  would  advance  no  further,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  battle  that  day.  But 
that  experienced  commander  thought  differ- 
ently, for  he  judged  rightly  that  the  Scots 
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had  not  halted  from  fear,  but  in  order  to 
recover  themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
rapid  march,  that  they  might  not  come 
upon  the  enemy  breathless.  Accordingly, 
after  a  very  short  pause,  they  resumed  their 
march,  moving  so  quickly  that  many  who 
saw  them  could  hardly  be  convinced  that 
they  were  not  cavalry. 

The  protector  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
now  congratulating  each  other  on  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Scots  would  fight,  separated, 
each  proceeding  to  his  respective  post.  Lord 
Grey  and  sir  Ralph  Vane,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  extreme  left  of  the  English 
army  with  the  veteran  cavalry  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bulleners,  and  the  demi- 
lances under  lord  Fitzwaters,  were  now 
ordered  to  move  forwards  and  charge  the 
right  wing  of  the  Scots,  and  keep  them  in 
check  till  the  English  vanward  should  ad- 
vance further  on  the  hill,  and  till  the  other 
divisions  should  come  up  to  form  the  line. 
Lord  Grey  executed  this  movement  with 
the  utmost  gallantry.  After  halting  for  a 
moment  on  the  hill,  he  dashed  down  at  full 
gallop  against  the  left  wing  of  the  division 
under  the  earl  of  Angus.  This  consisted  of 
footmen,  armed  with  spears  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  who,  forming  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  Scottish  warfare,  presented  a 
front  which  is  compared  by  the  old  writers 
to  the  briatles  of  a  hedgehog.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  cavalry  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  an  obstacle  like  this;  neverthe- 
less Grey  and  the  division  under  his  com- 
mand pressed  forward.  Before  they  reached 
the  enemy,  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  a 
wide  muddy  ditch  or  slough,  which  lay  be- 
tween them,  through  which  they  struggled 
with  difficulty.  They  had  no  sooner  cleared 
it,  than  lord  Grey,  with  the  foremost  com- 
panies, charged  the  Scots.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  infantry  over  cavalry  was  soon 
experienced  in  this  encounter.  Two  hun- 
dred of  the  English,  including  many  of  their 
bravest  officers,  were  thrown  from  their 
horses,  and  dispatched  with  the  short  dag- 
gers, or  whingers,  which  the  Scots  carried 
at  their  girdles.  Andrew  Flammock,  the 
standard  bearer,  saved  the  colours  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  leaving  the  staff  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  horses,  many  of 
them  desperately  wounded,  became  furious, 
and  increased  the  disorder,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  whole  body  of  the  men-at- 
arms  became  so  great  that  lord  Grey,  him- 
self severely  wounded,  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  withdrawing  them  without  nme!> 
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more  serious  loss.  If  the  earl  of  Angus's  [ 
division  had  been  properly  supported,  the 
consequences  might  have  been  very  serious 
to  the  English  army.  But  the  Scottish 
centre  and  rear  were  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  Angus  now  felt  the  want  of 
the  cavalry  which  had  been  so  rashly  sacri- 
ficed on  the  preceding  day.  The  English 
had  retreated  witli  *he  utmost  confusion 
up  the  hill,  but  Angus's  division,  unsup- 
ported, was  hindered  from  pursuing  them 
by  the  fear  of  exposing  themselves  too  far 
in  face  of  the  English  forces,  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  with  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  now 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  army,  gal- 
loped up,  and  after  great  exertions,  restored 
order  among  the  disordered  ranks  of  their 
cavalry,  which  had  become  intermixed  with 
the  infantry  sent  to  support  it.  The  Spanish 
carabineers,  a  fine  body  of  men,  perfectly 
disciplined,  and  covered  both  man  and  horse 
with  mail,  were  now  brought  forwards,  and 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  which 
bad  been  passed  by  the  cavalry  in  the 
former  encounter,  discharged  their  pieces  in 
the  faces  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  when  they 
were  within  half-musket  range.  They  were 
supported  by  the  foot  hagbutteers  under  sir 
Peter  Mewtas,  and  by  the  English  archers, 
who  discharged  upon  the  ranks  of  their  op- 
ponents a  destructive  shower  of  arrows.  At 
the  same  time  a  battery  of  artillery,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  hill,  opened  its 
fire  upon  the  Scots  with  great  effect.  Un- 
able to  support  this  combined  attack,  Angus 
gradually  withdrew  his  men  from  their  ex- 
posed position. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that,  as  on  so  many 
former  occasions,  the  Scots  were  ruined  by 
the  rashness  and  indiscipline  of  the  troops 
from  the  north.  The  highlanders  in  Angus's 
division  had  already,  according  to  their 
practice,  broke  from  their  ranks,  and  scat- 
tered themselves  over  the  field  to  strip  and 
plunder  the  slain ;  and  as  usual,  when  they 
saw  their  companions  giving  way,  they  ima- 
gined that  the  Scots  were  already  defeated, 
and,  anxious  to  secure  their  booty,  fled  in  all 
directions.  This  sudden  panic  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  other  troops,  and  they  all 
began  to  separate  and  run  off  in  the  utmost 
disorder.  Angus  himself  was  struck  down, 
and  only  escaped  by  lying  still  between  the 
furrows  of  the  ground,  till  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers brought  him  a  horse.  The  centre 
division,  which  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind,  followed  the  example  of  the  van, 
and  the  general  confusion  was  increased  by 


the  conduct  of  the  governor,  who  com- 
manded it  in  person,  and  who,  instead  oi 
attempting  to  rally  his  troops,  shouted  out, 
"  treason  !  treason  !"  It  is  said  that  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and,  slipping 
through  the  broken  ranks,  till  he  had 
disentangled  himself  from  them,  mounted 
another  and  fled  unobserved.  All  was  now 
lost ;  for  the  whole  Scottish  army  was 
almost  in  an  instant  broken  up  and  scat-  j 
tered  over  the  plain,  every  man  throwing 
away  his  arms  and  other  encumbrances,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  The  ground  is  described  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  battle,  as  being 
covered  with  pikes  like  a  floor  strewed  with  ! 
rushes,  and  among  them  lay  scattered  in  : 
every  direction  steel-caps,  helmets,  bucklers, 
swords,  and  daggers.  The  flight  began  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  aud  the  pursuit 
continued  till  six  in  the  evening.  The 
English  cavalry,  irritated  at  their  first 
defeat,  and  still  more  so  when  on  advanc- 
ing they  beheld  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions, stripped  by  the  highlauders,  lying 
naked  and  mangled  about  the  ground,  swept 
over  the  field  and  slew  without  mercy  all 
they  overtook.  When  any  of  them  seemed 
to  slacken  in  their  vengeance,  their  com- 
panions called  on  them  to  remember  the 
slaughter  of  their  companions  at  Ancram 
Muir,  or,  as  that  battle  was  often  called, 
PenielHeugh.  TheEnglish  writers  tell  us  that 
fewer  were  saved  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  all  dressed  meanly,  and  few 
bore  any  kind"  of  ornament  or  ensign  to 
distinguish  the  chiefs  from  their  men,  and 
the  English  spared  none  but  those  from 
whom  they  expected  to  obtain  a  heavy 
ransom.  The  Scots  fled  in  three  different 
directions ;  many  of  them  directed  their 
course  towards  Edinburgh,  others  rushed  into 
Leith  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  while 
the  greater  number  fled  to  Dalkeith,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  protection  from  the  morass 
on  the  right  of  their  camp.  Great  numbers 
were  drowned  in  the  Esk,  the  waters  of 
which  were  •  red  with  blood.  Many  who 
sought  to  conceal  themselves  among  the 
rushes,  by  immersing  themselves  in  the 
water  up  to  the  mouth,  were  dragged  out 
by  their  pursuers  and  put  to  death.  The 
number  of  the  slain  is  differently  stated  at 
from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  men.  Those 
who  were  present  state,  that  the  ground  for 
five  miles,  in  a  breadth  of  four  miles,  was 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as 
thickly  strewn  as  cattle  in  a  well-stored 
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pasture  field;  and  it  is  said,  that  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  widows  were 
made  that  day  in  Edinburgh  alone.  The 
priests  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  and 
their  sacred  banner  was  found  trampled  in 
blood  and  dirt.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this 
battle  were  estimated  at  not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred.  Among  them  were  a 
few  nobles,  who  seem  to  have  escaped 
slaughter  by  accident.  The  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley,  surrounded  by  hostile  soldiers,  against 
whom  he  was  defending  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, was  rescued  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  sir  Ralph  Vane. 

This  great  and  unexpected  disaster  was 
called  at  the  time,  from  the  neighbouring 
town,  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  but  it  has 
since  become  more  usual  to  call  it,  from  the 
spot  on  which  it  was  fought,  the  battle  of 
Pinkie.  It  was  near  night  when  the  Eng- 
lish army  mustered  again  on  the  ridge 
of  Edmonstone  Edge,  beside  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  they  there  gave  one  long  and 
loud  shout,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  then 
encamped  on  an  eminence  near,  called 
Edgebuckling  Brae.  All  the  Scottish  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  camp,  and  many  of  the 
colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  governor  reached  Stirling  in  safety, 
where  he  found  the  two  queens,  and  if 
Somerset  had  pursued  him  thither,  they 
would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
Scotland,  the  protector  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  intrigues  against  his  authority  in 
England,  which  made  him  anxious  to  re- 
turn. His  first  movement,  after  the  battle, 
was  to  seize  upon  Leith,  where  he  quartered 
his  horse,  and  he  immediately  afterwards 
received  the  submission  of  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  who  had  been  released  from  prison. 
Meanwhile  his  forces  ravaged  the  country 
around  in  a  cruel  manner.  They  burnt  the 
town  of  Kinghorn,  and  several  smaller  fish- 
ing ports  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  placed  a 
garrison  in  an  old  monastery  on  a  small 


island  'called  Inchcolm,  in  the  firth.  The 
English  remained  in  their  position  at  Leith 
about  a  week,  and  on  the  18th  of  September, 
after  setting  fire  to  that  town,  and  having 
already  plundered  and  unroofed  the  abbey 
of  Holyrood,  Somerset  commenced  his  re- 
treat. The  fleet,  in  its  way  home,  took 
possession  of  the  strong  castle  of  Broughty, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  which  was  delivered 
up  to  lord  Clinton  by  lord  Gray ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  includ- 
ing the  lairds  of  Cessford,  Fernyhirst, 
Ormiston,  Mellerstair,  and  many  others, 
surrendered  their  castles  to  the  protector  as 
he  marched  through  those  districts,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Edward. 
The  protector  seized  the  strong  castle  of 
Hume,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  and  he 
erected  a  new  fort  on  the  ruins  of  the  dis- 
mantled castle  of  Roxburgh.  It  is  said  that, 
in  his  anxiety  to  complete  this  latter  work, 
Somerset  himself,  with  his  lords  and  officers, 
laboured  with  their  own  hands,  and  that 
within  a  few  days  it  was  ready  to  receive  a 
garrison. 

Scotland  had  at  this  time  been  exposed 
to  invasion  from  another  side.  Two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  a  body  of  five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox  and  lord  Wharton,  entered 
by  the  west  marshes,  took  Castlewick,  which 
was  given  to  the  charge  of  sir  Edward 
Dudley,  and  ravaged  the  country  around. 
They  destroyed  the  town  of  Annan,  and 
blew  up  its  church  with  gunpowder,  because 
it  had  been  bravely  defended  against  them 
by  an  officer  named  Lyon,  with  the  master 
of  Maxwell  and  the  lairds  of  Johnston  and 
Cockpool.  The  whole  of  Annandale  now 
submitted  to  the  English,  and  the  chiefs 
gave  pledges  for  their  fidelity  to  king 
Edward.  In  fact  everywhere  the  population 
had  sunk  into  despair ;  and  without  any  hope 
of  assistance  from  their  own  government, 
they  saw  that  the  only  hope  of  safety,  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  for 
their  goods,  was  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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THE  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  at  Pinkie 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  catholics, 
as  well  as  of  all  patriotic  men  throughout 
Scotland,  but  the  courage  and  high  spirit  of 
the  queen-dowager  at  this  moment  formed 
a  rallying-point  for  the  nobles  of  the  party. 
These  assembled  immediately  at  Stirling,  and 
it  was  determined  that  another  army  should 
be  raised,  and  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  in  haste  to  France,  to  press  urgently 
for  assistance.  The  young  queen,  under  the 
charge  of  her  governors,  the  lords  Erskine 
and  Livingston,  was  hurried  for  safety  to 
the  monastery  of  Inchmahonie,  on  a  little 
island  in  the  lake  of  Menteith ;  and  her 
mother,  no  doubt  prompted  partly  by  the 
French  ambassador,  D'Oysell,  who  remained 
with  her,  seized  upon  the  occasion  for  urging 
the  necessity  of  a  closer  alliance  with  France. 
As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  English  army 
was  known,  the  queen-dowager  and  the 
governor  called  another  council  at  Stirling, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  her  daughter  should 
be  sent  to  France  for  her  education ;  and  the 
suggestion  was  then  made  by  Mary  and  the 
French  ambassador,  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
entirely  the  English  designs  with  regard  to 
the  marriage,  a  treaty  should  be  entered 
into  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
young  queen  and  the  dauphin  of  France  ;  a 
scheme  which  was  unpalatable  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who  had  not  yet  relinquished  the 
hope  of  securing  the  royal  match  for  his 
own  son ;  but  his  influence  was  now  rapidly 
declining,  and  the  somewhat  imperious  will 
of  Mary  of  Guise  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  Scottish  councils. 

The  nobles,  however,  had  not  learnt  from 
the  recent  disaster  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences, and  join  together  in  the  national 
cause.  Many  of  them,  probably  from  an 
honest  fear  of  the  ill  effects  of  French 
influence,  secretly  withdrew  their  support 
from  the  governor  and  the  queen-dowager, 
and  many  others,  with  less  honourable 
motives,  renewed  their  old  practices  with 
England.  Among  these  were  the  earls  of 
Angus,  Cassillis,  Glencairn,  and  Lennox, 
the  lairds  of  Onniston  and  Brunston,  and 
many  others,  most  of  whom  had  signed  the 
secret  articles  with  England,  and  many  of 


them  had  given  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
Some  even  of  those  who  professed  the 
greatest  attachment  to  the  queen,  were  not 
found  true  at  the  hour  of  need.  Among 
these  was  the  earl  of  Argyle,  a  nobleman  of 
great  power,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  existing 
government.  In  the  January  of  1548,  he 
raised  a  strong  force,  and  marched  to  re- 
duce the  castle  of  Broughty,  and  drive  the 
English  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  he  advanced  no  farther  than  Dundee ; 
there  he  agreed  to  accept  a  bribe  of  a 
thousand  crowns  and  embrace  the  service  of 
England,  and  he  retired  from  Dundee  on 
the  5th  of  February,  without  committing 
any  further  act  of  hostility.  The  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
great  support  of  the  catholics  in  Scot- 
land, and  whose  challenge  of  the  protector 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  taken  in  the  battle, 
and  carried  a  prisoner  to  England ;  he,  also, 
embraced  the  service  of  his  captors,  and  was 
sent  to  Newcastle  on  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  promote  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  Lord  Maxwell,  another 
prisoner,  but  whose  previous  conduct  had 
been  more  wavering,  followed  his  example. 
The  earl  of  Bothwell,  also,  professed  to  be  the 
firm  ally  of  England.  Sir  George  Douglas 
had  again  proposed  a  plan  of  invasion, 
which  he  asserted  must  lead  to  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  country  to  subjection  to 
England. 

Relying  on  all  these  promises  of  support, 
the  English  again  prepared  to  enter  Scotland 
in  force,  but  they  soon  found  how  little 
the  engagements  of  such  men  could  be 
trusted  in.  On  the  18th  of  February,  the 
English  warden,  lord  Wharton,  assembled 
the  power  of  the  English  marches,  and 
crossed  the  border,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Lennox,  who  commanded  the  Scottish 
borderers  in  the  service  of  England.  They 
were  to  have  been  joined  by  the  master  of 
Maxwell  and  the  Douglases,  but  the  former 
was  bribed  to  desert  the  English  alliance, 
by  a  promise  of  a  rich  marriage,  and  the 
Douglases,  after  making  a  slight  demonstra- 
tion, broke  their  agreement.  Lord  Wharton 
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was  enraged  at  the  faithlessness  of  these 
Scottish  allies,  and  determined  to  take  re- 
venge by  treating  the  country  with  more 
than  usual  severity.  Lord  Wharton's  army 
at  this  time  consisted  only  of  three  thousand 
men,  which  he  incautiously  separated,  send- 
ing on  the  cavalry,  under  his  son,  in  ad- 
vance, while  he  followed  more  slowly  with 
the  foot.  At  this  moment,  the  earl  of 
Angus,  in  spite  of  his  secret  engagements 
to  England,  collected  a  strong  body  of 
Scots,  and,  having  first  dispersed  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
English  foot.  Fortunately,  the  cavalry 
had  rallied,  and  came  to  their  assistance, 
but  the  Scots  in  the  English  service,  when 
they  saw  their  countrymen  likely  to  be 
victorious,  threw  away  their  red  crosses, 
and  joined  in  the  slaughter  of  their  allies, 
and  it  was  not  without  great  exertions,  and 
considerable  loss,  that  Wharton  succeeded  in 
rescuing  his  men,  and  making  good  his 
retreat  to  Carlisle.  The  Scots,  although 
victorious,  suffered  severely,  for  no  less 
than  six  hundred  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  river  Nith, 
and  several  of  their  chiefs  were  made 
prisoners  in  an  unexpected  charge  of  the 
English  cavalry. 

While  Wharton  undertook  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  lord  Grey  had  entered 
Scotland  on  the  eastern  border,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Haddington.  The  barons 
in  the  districts  through  which  he  had  passed 
were  more  faithful  to  their  promises,  and 
he  was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  lairds  of 
Ormiston,  Brunston,  and  others,  who  brought 
him  a  force  amounting  together  to  about  a 
thousand  horse.  But  when  Grey  received 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  lord  Wharton, 
as  his  own  force  was  a  very  small  one,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  also.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed  as  a  friendly  country,  and 
to  have  received  everywhere  the  submission 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scottish  governor 
had  recovered  his  courage,  and  assembling 
as  strong  a  force  as  he  could  under  the 
melancholy  circumstances  in  which  his 
country  was  placed,  made  an  attempt  to 
wrest  Broughty  castle  from  the  English, 
but  after  losing  some  of  his  followers  by 
the  fire  of  the  garrison,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  retreat.  He  received,  about  the 
same  time,  a  small  reinforcement  of  French 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  Arran  was  assured  of 
the  retreat  of  the  force  under  lord  Grey,  he 
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marched  into  the  country  of  the  Scottish 
barons  who  had  joined  the  English,  and 
seized  and  plundered  their  houses,  indulging 
in  many  instances  in  an  impolitic  stretch 
of  vengeance.  Ormiston  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  Saltounhall  having  offered 
some  resistance,  the  house  was  razed,  and 
every  man  of  the  garrison  hanged.  This 
cruelty  produced  an  equally  severe  retalia- 
tion. Lord  Wharton,  exasperated  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scots,  held  a  court  at 
Carlisle,  for  the  trial  of  the  hostages  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Scottish  chiefs 
for  their  fidelity,  many  of  them  youths  of 
good  family,  and  condemned  ten  of  them 
to  be  hanged.  Six  were  respited,  but  four 
were  immediately  led  to  execution,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  expostulations  of  their 
friends. 

The  queen- dowager,  who  ruled  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Scottish  government  at  this 
moment,  and  who  regulated  her  policy  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
ambassador,  D'Oysell,  was  now  resolved  to 
accomplish  the  French  marriage.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  English,  she  had  taken  the 
young  queen  from  her  asylum  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Inchmahome,  and  carried  her  to 
the  oastle  of  Dumbarton,  from  whence  she 
might  be  easily  embarked  for  France  before 
the  fact  could  be  publicly  known.  The  in- 
tention of  sending  her  away  was,  however, 
now  well  known  in  England,  and  the  pro- 
tector attempted  to  hinder  it  by  new  ne- 
gotiations. At  the  beginning  of  February, 
1548,  he  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the 
governor,  in  which  he  declared  that,  far 
from  wishing  to  subjugate  or  oppress  the 
country,  his  only  desire  was  to  unite  the 
two  countries  by  marriage  upon  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality ;  and  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  two  names  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  had  been  so  often  opposed  to  each 
other  in  hostile  array,  might  be  sunk  in  the 
common  name  of  Britain.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  wise  policy,  and  might  have  led  to  incal- 
culable benefits,  but  it  was  prevented  by 
national  prejudices  and  by  foreign  inter- 
ference. There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  willing  to  support  it,  and  that  they 
looked  at  this  time  with  great  jealousy  and 
mistrust  on  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
the  governor,  nor  were  they  desirous  of  the 
French  marriage.  Most  of  the  nobility, 
indeed,  were  either  intriguing  with  England, 
or  held  themselves  aloof.  Bat  the  dreadful 
reverses  of  the  war  with  Enarlaud  had  spread 
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such  an  entire  discouragement  through  the 
kingdom,  that  the  government  had  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
Romish  party,  who  now,  with  the  queen  and 
the  governor,  did  everything  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  was  against  this  party  that  the 
English  government  professed  to  be  making 
war,  and  when  the  governor  refused  to  listen 
to  Somerset's  manifesto,  the  latter  prepared 
to  invade  Scotland  again. 

At  the  end  of  February,  lord  Grey  entered 
Scotland  with  a  strong  force,  and  overran 
the  country  up  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Douglases  and  their  friends  were  again 
acting  the  double  part  which  drew  upon  them 
distrust  and  hatred  from  both  sides,  and 
now  as  before  they  broke  their  engagements, 
and  would  not  act  with  the  invading  army. 
Lord  Grey,  who  appears  to  have  remained 
in  Scotland  from  the  end  of  February  to  the 
month  of  June,  determined  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  arch-traitor,  sir  George,  who 
lay  secure,  as  he  imagined,  in  his  strong 
castle  of  Dalkeith.  Grey  was  obliged  to 
imitate,  in  his  dealings  with  him,  the  cun- 
ning of  this  able  and  crafty  leader.  "  I  pre- 
tended," he  says,  in  one  of  his  dispatches, 
"  no  manner  of  enmity  against  him,  but 
that  still  I  had  hope  of  his  conversion,  to 
breed  in  him  such  trust,  that  the  less  doubt- 
ing, the  sooner  I  might  be  revenged,  or  get 
him  into  my  hands."  Meanwhile,  sixty  of 
the  Spanish  mounted  hagbutteers,  under 
their  leader,  Pedro  de  Gamboa,  were  em- 
ployed in  plundering  the  country  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  under  pretence  of  join- 
ing with  them,  an  Eqglish  party  of  six 
hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  horse,  under 
captain  Wilford,  unsuspected  by  Douglas, 
suddenly  pushed  across  the  Esk,  and  pre- 
senting themselves  before  the  castle  of 
Dalkeith,  summoned  it  to  surrender.  Al- 
though taken  by  surprise,  and  unprepared 
for  such  an  attack,  sir  George  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  pikemen,  and  boldly 
went  forth  to  encounter  his  opponents,  but 
he  was  soon  overcome  by  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  was  driven  back  into  the 
castle  through  a  postern.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  forty  of  the  Scots  were 
slain,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  base  court,  and  they  were  proceeding 
to  undermine  and  blow  up  the  walls,  when 
the  garrison  surrendered.  Sir  George 
Douglas  escaped,  but  his  lady,  the  master 
of  Morton  (his  eldest  sou),  the  abbot  of 
Arbroath  (his  illegitimate  brother),  Home, 
laird  of  Wedderburn,  and  many  of  the  Doug- 


lases, were  taken  prisoners.  Much  wealth  was 
found  in  the  place,  for  all  the  country  round 
had  brought  their  goods  thither,  "think- 
ing that  nothing  could  prevail  against 
George's  policy."  The  English  razed  the 
castle  of  Dalkeith,  as  well  as  that  of  Mus- 
selburgh,  and  before  returning  to  England, 
Grey  placed  a  st»ng  garrison  in  Hadding- 
ton,  which,  as  well  as  Lander,  had  been  taken 
and  fortified.  No  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  especially  some  of  the  towns, 
seem  to  have  been  aiding  and  abetting  the 
English  in  this  invasion ;  and  the  spirit 
which  actuated  many  of  them  at  this  time, 
is  shown  in  a  letter  written  in  the  pre- 
ceding November  by  the  chief  citizens  of 
Dundee,  who  were  stanch  protestauts,  and 
who  declared  for  England,  offering  to  hold 
their  town  resolutely  against  the  governor, 
and  requesting  some  good  preacher  to  be 
sent  them,  with  a  supply  of  English  biblea 
and  other  godly  books. 

During  these  proceedings,  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who  had  taken  up  warmly  the  pro- 
ject for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
young  Scottish  queen,  and  who  seems  to, 
have  looked  forwards  from  the  first  to  the 
ultimate  reduction  of  Scotland  to  a  mere 
foreign  province  of  his  hereditary  kingdom, 
was  preparing,  at  an  immense  expense,  a 
formidable  expedition  to  support  the  queen- 
dowager.  The  French  king  was  regularly 
advertised  of  the  events  which  were  now 
going  on  in  that  country  by  his  own  agents 
there ;  and  some  of  their  letters,  recently 
published,  throw  considerable  light  upon 
Scottish  affairs  at  this  time.  We  are  told 
by  Buchanan,  that  the  queen-dowager  re- 
joiced secretly  at  Arran's  defeat  at  Pinkie, 
as  an  event  which  broke  his  personal  in- 
fluence, and  threw  him  more  entirely  into  her 
power ;  but,  although  it  was  probably  already 
determined  that  he  should  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  place  the  government  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  queenrmother  and  the 
French  faction,  it  was  still  felt  necessary  to 
blind  him  with  the  appearance  of  favour. 
With  this  view;,  in  the  February  of  1548, 
Henry  II.  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatellerault.  One  of  the  French 
envoys,  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  duke  of  Aumalle  from  Edinburgh,  in 
the  month  of  March,  speaks  strongly  of 
the  danger  of  the  Scots  submitting  to  Eng- 
land, unless  immediate  succour  arrive  from 
France;  for,  he  says,  in  describing  the 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  "  they  would 
more  easily  have  waited  for  help  four  years, 
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before  the  said  battle,  than  they  would  now 
four  months."  In  answer  to  these  urgent 
applications,  Henry  had  equipped  an  army 
of  six  thousand  chosen  men,  under  some 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  service, 
and  commanded  by  an  experienced  general, 
Andre  de  Montalembert,  sieur  d'Esse.  Lord 
Grey  was  still  with  his  army  in  Scotland, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet,  which  had  been  retarded  by 
contrary  weather,  had  entered  the  firth,  and 
that,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  French  army 
had  disembarked  at  Leith,  and  he  imme- 
diately retreated  to  Berwick. 

The  French  force  included  three  thou- 
sand Germans  under  the  Rhinegrave,  and  a 
body  of  Italians  led  by  the  two  Strozzis. 
Leo,  prior  of  Capua,  and  Peter  his  brother ; 
the  first  of  whom  commanded  an  excellent 
train  of  artillery  to  assist  in  the  sieges,  and 
the  other  was  the  captain-general  of  the 
galleys.  They  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most joy  by  the  queen-dowager  and  her 
friends,  and  it  was  determined  that,  without 
delay,  the  foreign  auxiliaries  should  invest 
Haddington,  while  Peter  Strozzi  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  fortification  of  Leith,  as  a  post 
to  be  held  for  the  foreign  troops,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  approval  of  the  governor. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  raise 
immediately  six  thousand  Scots  to  cooperate 
with  the  foreigners,  and  the  three  estates 
were  summoned  to  meet  without  delay,  in 
order  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the 
government.  The  French  king  had  insisted 
that  the  principal  fortresses  of  Scotland 
should  be  delivered  into  his  keeping ;  and, 
this  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  queen 
and  governor,  the  castle  of  Dunbar  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  French  garrison,  and  it  was 
promised  that  that  of  Blackness  should  also 
be  delivered  without  delay.  Arrangements 
were  at  the  same  time  made  for  the  secret 
embarkment  of  the  young  queen,  now  in  her 
sixth  year;  and  by  means  of  promises  of 
great  rewards  from  France,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  obtained  privately  the  agree- 
ment, under  their  hands,  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  sir  George  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis,  and  others  of  their  party  to  this  plan. 
It  is  evident  that  she  feared  the  opposition 
of  the  Scots,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, to  the  departure  of  her  daughter. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  on 
the  17th  of  July,  and  the  French  com- 
mander delivered  to  them  a  friendly  mes- 
sage from  the  French  king,  expressing 
liis  great  anxiety  to  rescue  them  from 
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their  English  enemies,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  help  them  with  any  further  aid  of 
troops,  money,  or  arms,  which  might  be 
found  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He  then 
stated  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  drawing 
closer  the  old  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  by  a  marriage  between  the 
dauphin  and  Mary  Stuart,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  send  her  over  to  France, 
where  he  would  carefully  direct  her  educa- 
tion at  his  court.  To  these  proposals  the 
Scottish  parliament,  which  had  thrown  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Eng- 
lish match,  offered  no  objection,  and  the 
only  condition  they  made,  was  that  the 
French  king  should  solemnly  promise  to 
preserve  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Scotland 
as  they  had  existed  under  its  own  kings. 
Measures  were  now  taken  to  send  away  the 
queen,  and  four  galleys  under  Villegagnon, 
having  sailed  from  Leith,  as  thougli  on 
their  return  for  France,  after  clearing  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth,  suddenly  changed  their 
course,  and  passed  round  to  Dumbarton. 
Mary  was  there  delivered  by  her  mother  to 
M.  de  Breze,  who  took  her  on  board  one  of 
the  galleys,  with  her  governors,  the  lords 
Erskine  and  Livingston,  her  natural  brother 
the  lord  James,  who  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  four  Marys,  children  of  the  same 
name  and  age  as  herself,  selected  as  her 
companions  from  the  families  of  Fleming, 
Beaton,  Seton,  and  Livingston.  The  little 
squadron  set  sail  on  the  7th  of  August, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet,  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest  in  safety 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  The 
young  queen  was  carried  thence  to  the 
palace  of  St.  Germain,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  French  monarch,  and  an 
establishment  appointed  for  her  according 
to  her  rank. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, the  French  army  had  invested 
Haddington,  but  they  found  that  the  re- 
duction of  that  place  was  by  no  means 
so  easy  a  matter  as  they  supposed.  It  had 
been  well,  though  hurriedly,  fortified  by  the 
English,  and  was  held  by  a  brave  garrison 
of  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  nearly  five 
hundred  horse,  commanded  by  a  skilful 
and  resolute  captain,  sir  James  Wilford. 
When  the  French  first  appeared  before  the 
town,  a  sortie  was  made  by  a  small  party  of 
the  garrison,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  some  reputation,  named 
Viileneuve,  who  was  slain  in  the  encounter, 
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and  Peter  Strozzi  was  himself  severely 
wounded.  Batteries  were  subsequently 
opened  against  the  fortifications,  but  they 
appear  not  to  have  produced  the  effect 
which  was  expected  from  them.  The 
queen  and  the  governor  came  both  to  the 
French  camp,  where  the  parliament  was 
held,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  garrison 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender.  But 
the  latter  defended  themselves  vigorously, 
and  slew  daily  many  of  their  assailants. 
It  had  been  determined  to  hold  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  camp,  and  thither  the  queen- 
dowager,  as  well  as  the  governor,  proceeded, 
very  soon  after  the  siege  was  commenced. 
Arran,  or  as  he  was  now  called  by  the 
French,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  accom- 
panying the  French  commander  to  view 
the  walls,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
several  of  his  attendants  having  been  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  garrison.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this  occurrence,  the  queen  her- 
self proceeded  to  view  the  town  from  be- 
hind a  church  which  stood  without  the 
walls,  when  a  sudden  discharge  of  the 
artillery  of  the  garrison  slew  many  of  her 
attendants,  and  frightened  her  so  much 
that  she  fainted,  and  was  carried  away. 

The  siege  now  dragged  on  slowly,  and 
the  French  and  the  Scots  seem  to  have 
begun  already  to  be  dissatisfied  with  each 
other,  for  we  find  the  former  complaining 
that  their  allies,  to  whose  assistance  they 
had  come  so  far,  were  always  backward 
when  any  exploit  was  to  be  done.  At 
length,  on  the  loth  of  July,  French  and 
Scots  together  marched  to  the  assault  of  the 
town,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  next  day,  we  are  told 
that  there  was  a  violent  altercation  between 
the  governor  and  M.  d'Esse.  The  former, 
"seeing  nothing  but  words  and  delays, 
without  effect,  began  to  murmur,  and  say 
that  all  the  French  did  was  to  spoil  and 
destroy  the  country ;  upon  which  Monsieur 
d'Esse,  in  a  great  rage,  replied  that  the 
fault  was  his,  who  had  suffered  the  Eng- 
lish to  work  and  fortify,  when  he  might 
easily  have  hindered  them,  and  declared 
that  benefits  were  thrown  away  upon  people 
so  ungrateful  as  the  Scots.  And  in  this 
manner  there  were  many  high  words  be- 
tween them.  And  the  Scots  are  already 
so  tired  of  these  delays,  that  not  less  than 
a  thousand  of  them  have  deserted  and  left 
the  camp  secretly  this  morning."  In  the 
midst  of  these  disagreements,  news  arrived 
that  lord  Grey  was  on  his  march  to  relieve 
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the  English  garrison,  and  the  French  and 
Scots  drew  off  their  forces  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  The  English  troops 
in  Haddington  were  thus  emboldened  to 
make  frequent  sorties,  and  skirmishes  oc- 
curred almost  every  day.  On  the  16th  of 
July,  however,  a  strong  party  of  English 
cavalry,  sent  forward  by  lord  Grey,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  advancing  incautiously, 
were  surrounded,  and  most  of  them  killed 
or  made  prisoners  by  the  French. 

The  siege  of  Haddington  was  thus  carried 
on  in  a  very  ineffective  manner,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  Scots,  who  began  to  ac- 
cuse their  foreign  allies  of  being  nothing  but 
boasters.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  when  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French,  ordered 
an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  to  be 
raised,  which  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  English 
forces  reached  Haddington  at  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  French  raised  the  siege, 
and  retired  to  Musselburgh.  The  garrison 
of  Haddington  was  thus  fully  supplied  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and  it  was 
strengthened  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of 
four  hundred  horse.  The  English  on  this 
occasion  burnt  Dunbar,  and  took  Dundee, 
and  they  began  to  erect  a  strong  fort  at 
Dunglas,  which  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
three  thousand  Germans  in  the  English 
service.  Broughty  was  also  strengthened 
and  reinforced.  While  Shrewsbury  marched 
into  Scotland  by  land,  an  English  fleet, 
under  lord  Clinton,  appeared  in  the  firth, 
and  took  and  destroyed  some  of  the  French 
shipping,  but  attempting  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Fife,  the  English  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  in  Scotland,  Shrewsbury  com- 
menced his  retreat,  and  then  the  Scots  and 
their  French  allies  resumed  their  courage, 
and  returned  to  the  siege  of  Haddington. 
For  a  while  the  garrison  of  this  latter  place, 
emboldened  by  the  presence  of  lord  Grey 
and  a  strong  English  force  under  his  com- 
mand, issued  from  their  stronghold,  and 
harassed  the  country  around  with  continual 
plundering  excursions.  The  French  had 
retired  to  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  where  they 
lived  in  so  bad  intelligence  with  the  Scots, 
that  on  the  7th  of  October  there  arose  a 
great  tumult  in  the  capital  between  the 
foreigners  and  the  citizens,  in  which  many 
were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  it  required  all 
the  influence  of  Arran  and  the  French  com- 
mander, D'Esse,  to  restore  peace.  The 
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provost  of  Edinburgh,  a  Hamilton,  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  his  son  was  killed,  and 
the  Hamiltons,  in  general,  from  this  time 
nourished  a  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
French. 

Early  on  the  9th  of  October  the  French 
attacked  Haddington  by  surprise,  and  suc- 
ceeded iu  establishing  themselves  in  the 
base  court  of  the  fortress,  but  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  they  were  driven  out  with 
considerable  loss,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Hamiltons.  After  this  cheek,  the  foreign 
troops  retired  to  their  quarters  at  Leith, 
where  they  remained  during  the  winter  in 
a  state  of  comparative  inactivity.  At  the 
l>eginning  of  February,  1549,  they  passed  to 
Jedburgh,  and  took  the  castle  of  Fernyhirst 
from  the  English.  The  French  remained 
in  Jedburgh  about  two  months,  during 
which  time  they  made  an  excursion  into 
England,  and  plundered  the  country  about 
Flodden ;  but  early  in  April  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  English,  who  burnt  Jedburgh, 
and  then  retreated  into  England.  About 
this  time  the  French  troops  in  Scotland 
received  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse,  under  ~M.  de 
Thermes,  an  experienced  officer,  who  now 
assumed  the  chief  command,  and  M.  d'Esse 
was  recalled.  The  summer  of  1549  was 
consumed  in  hostilities  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, and  which  are  passed  over  almost  in 
silence  by  the  old  historians.  The  political 
intrigues  in  their  own  country  hindered  the 
English  from  showing  much  activity,  while 
in  Scotland  the  French  and  the  governor 
appear  to  have  acted  with  little  unanimity. 
The  English  had  built  and  garrisoned  a  fort 
at  Inchkeith,  but  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  compelled  to  surrender  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  return  to  their 
ships. 

After  being  unsuccessful  in  all  their 
attacks  on  Haddington,  the  French  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  at  length,  in 
the  month  of  September,  the  garrison  was  so 
reduced  by  famine,  and  by  the  effects  of  a 
pestilence  which  had  broken  out  among 
them,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold 
out  any  longer.  The  English  warden,  in- 
formed of  their  condition,  marched  into 
Scotland  with  a  strong  force,  and  appeared 
before  Haddington  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1549.  The  French  proposed  to  hazard 
a  battle,  but,  according  to  their  own  account 
of  the  affair,  finding  themselves  deserted  by 
the  Scots,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
English  then  withdrew  the  garrison,  which 
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had  been  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and 
having  burnt  Haddington  before  they  left 
it,  commenced  their  retreat  the  same  day, 
and  repassed  the  frontier  in  safety.  Thus 
was  Haddington  recovered  from  the  English, 
after  a  siege,  with  interruptions,  of  more 
than  a  year. 

The  English  government  was  at  this 
moment  embarrassed  with  political  troubles 
at  home,  and  the  Scottish  queen-dowager, 
with  the  French  commanders,  determined 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  leading  an  arrny 
across  the  border.  A  force  of  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  men  marched  from 
Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  and  were  to 
be  joined  at  the  border  by  six  thousand 
Scots.  To  oppose  this  attack,  the  English 
had  at  the  moment  only  six  thousand  foreign 
troops,  which  were  distributed  in  the  border 
garrisons,  and  four  thousand  of  their  own 
borderers.  But  when  the  Scottish  army 
reached  the  Tweed,  they  found  the  river  so 
swollen  with  floods,  and  the  weather  alto- 
gether so  unusually  severe,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  relinquish  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  design.  This  determina- 
tion was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  illness 
of  the  French  commander,  M.  de  Thermes, 
who,  as  the  queen  complained  in  a  letter  to 
her  brothers,  the  duke  d'Aumale  and  the 
cardinal  de  Guise,  was  generally  seized  with 
an  attack  of  the  gout,  when  his  services 
were  wanted  most,  and  when  in  that  con- 
dition he  was  incapable  of  performing  his 
duties.  Before  dispersing  the  army,  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Lauder  and  Dunglas,  but  both  these  places 
were  found  to  have  been  so  well  fortified 
and  provided  by  the  English,  that  this 
design  also  was  relinquished. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November, 
1549,  and  the  state  of  Scotland,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  severe  winter,  was  most  de- 
plorable. Whole  districts  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  incursions  of  the  English,  who 
still  held  several  strong  posts  in  the  country. 
The  government  was  virtually  conducted  by 
the  queen-dowager  and  the  French  officers, 
who  studied  but  little  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  hostile  feeling 
between  the  Scots  and  their  foreign  allies 
was  increased  by  the  excesses  of  the  latter, 
who  acted  as  though  they  were  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  committed  almost  as 
much  ravage  as  the  English  enemies.  In 
some  interesting  letters  of  the  queen-mother 
to  her  brothers  in  France,  written  at  this 
period,  she  gives  a  strong  picture  of  this 
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lamentable  state  of  affairs.*  In  a  letter 
dated  on  the  12th  of  November,  Mary  com- 
plained that  the  French  troops,  especially 
the  cavalry,  lived  among  the  country  people 
at  discretion,  that  they  burnt  their  house- 
hold furniture  for  fire- •wood,  and  that  they 
treated  them  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner, 
that  they  often  killed  themselves  in  des- 
pair. The  disorder  among  the  French 
troops  had  become  so  great,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  superior 
officers  to  restrain  it,  and  the  finances  were 
dissipated  in  the  most  profuse  and  extrava- 
gant manner.  In  a  letter  of  the  29th  of 
November,  Mary  recurred  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. "  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,"  she 
says,  "  not  to  conceal  from  you  what  I  see 
of  the  king's  affairs  here,  which  are  not  in 
such  good  order  as  they  ought  to  be,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
soldiery,  the  people  are  driven  to  such  des- 
pair, that  they  attack  us  and  rise  in  rebel- 
lion, and  where  they  used  to  love  me,  they 
now  would  like  to  see  me  dead,  looking 
upon  me  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings. 
For  this  reason  we  are  constrained  to 
have  the  soldiers  in  garrison  in  the  town,  at 
least  the  cavalry,  where  they  can  do  us  no 
service,  being  so  far  from  the  frontiers ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  time,  until 
money  come  for  them.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  seed  sown  this 
year,  any  more  than  if  the  enemies  were  in 
it.  And  although  my  health  is  very  bad, 
and  I  have  been  expecting  every  day  to  be 
able  to  go  away  to  take  some  repose,  as  I 
wrote  to  you  before,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
remain  here  till  now,  lest  our  people  in 
my  absence  should  kill  one  another.  The 
governor  is  much  grieved  at  it,  for  the 
people  have  the  same  animosity  against  him 
as  against  me.  He  made  a  remark  to  me 
which  I  think  very  reasonable,  that  he 
thought  all  those  who  loved  the  service  of 
the  king  ought  to  labour  to  make  themselves 
loved,  in  order  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  love  him  as  the  person  who  was  to 
be  their  prince,  and  not  to  irritate  them  at 

*  These  very  interesting  letters,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  have  been 
recently  published  by  M.  Alexander  Teulet,  in  his 
valuable  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  printed  for  the  Uannatyne  club. 


the  beginning."  At  this  time  Mary  was  in 
the  best  possible  agreement  with  the  gover- 
nor. "If  it  be  true,"  she  writes  to  her 
brother  the  duke  d'Aumale,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1550,  "that  an  unfavourable 
report  has  been  made  to  the  king  of  my 
cousin  the  governor,  and  his  brother  [Hamil- 
ton, archbishop  of  St.  Andrews],  I  assure 
you  there  are  not  two  more  faithful  servants 
than  they  are ;  and  as  to  me,  it  is  my  fault 
if  they  do  not  do  well,  for  whatever  I  want 
of  them  I  have,  and  there  is  not  a  gentle- 
man of  my  house  from  whom  I  receive  so 
much  honour  and  obedience  as  from  them." 
Hostilities  had  ceased  during  the  winter, 
with  the  exception  of  an  attack  upon  the 
castle  of  Hume,  which  was  taken  from  the 
English  in  the  middle  of  December.  At 
the  beginning  of  February,  Broughty  castle 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  the  garrison 
being  allowed  to  retreat  to  their  ships.  The 
war  was  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with 
some  activity  on  the  border,  but  without 
any  very  decisive  advantage.  At  the  latter 
end  of  March  the  foreign  troops  under  M. 
de  Thermes  and  the  governor,  laid  siege  to 
Lauder,  which,  in  a  fortnight,  was  agreed  to 
be  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  garri- 
son should  be  allowed  to  march  away  with 
their  weapons,  unmolested,  till  they  arrived 
in  the  English  territory.  But  before  this 
agreement  could  be  carried  into  effect,  in- 
telligence arrived  that  a  peace  between 
France  and  England  had  been  concluded  at 
Boulogne,  and  that  Scotland  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  Hostilities  were  immediately 
suspended,  and  the  castle  of  Lauder  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  English  garrison 
until  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be 
known  and  agreed  to.  When,  however,  it 
was  found  that  the  English  had  agreed  to 
evacuate  Scotland,  to  demolish  the  forts 
they  had  raised  at  Dunglas,  Roxburgh,  and 
Eyemouth,  and  to  surrender  Lauder  and 
abstain  from  any  invasion  unless  some  new 
provocation  were  given,  the  governor  and 
the  Scottish  council  no  longer  hesitated  in 
giving  in  their  adhesion.  The  master  of 
Erskine  was  sent  to  France  as  the  Scottish 
commissioner  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  peace 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1550.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
month  a  part  of  the  foreign  troops  returned 
to  France. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN-DOWAGER  TO  FKANCE  ;   RESIGNATION  OF  THE   GOVERNOR,  AND  MARY  OF   GUISE  MADE 

REGENT. 


IT  had  been  the  evident  aim  of  Mary's 
policy,  not  only  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
the  catholic  party  in  Scotland,but  to  subject 
the  kingdom  entirely  to  French  influence,  if 
not  to  render  it  a  mere  dependence  on 
France.  She  now  resolved  to  advance  a  step 
further,  and  remove  a  probable  obstacle  to 
her  designs,  while  she  indulged  her  own 
ambition,  by  depriving  the  duke  of  Cha- 
tellcrault  of  the  government,  and  obtaining 
her  own  appointment  as  sole  regent.  But 
to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  act  with 
the  utmost  caution.  To  declare  her  inten- 
tions abruptly,  or  to  have  attempted  forcibly 
to  remove  the  governor,  would  probably 
have  raised  an  opposition  among  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  already  dissatisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  French  officers,  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  her  design.  She 
judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  gain  her  object 
by  intrigues,  and  no  sooner  was  the  peace 
concluded,  than,  under  pretence  of  visiting 
her  daughter,  but  in  reality  to  consult  with 
the  French  king  and  with  her  brothers  on 
the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  gover- 
nor, she  announced  her  intention  of  repair- 
ing to  France.  Accordingly,  six  galleys  of 
the  king  of  France,  under  the  command  of 
Strozzi,  prior  of  Capua,  came  to  Scotland 
in  the  autumn,  and  Mary  embarked  at  New- 
haven,  in  company  with  De  Thermes,  La 
Chapelle,  and  other  French  officers,  and 
taking  with  her  as  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  as  she  thought  might  be  most  easily 
brought  over  to  further  her  purposes  by 
persuasions  or  by  bribes.  Among  these 
were  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Marshal,  Suther- 
land, Cassillis,  and  Menteith ;  the  lords 
Home,  Fleming,  and  Maxwell;  the  bishops 
of  Caithness  and  Galloway,  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  the  lord  James  (who  now  held 
the  dignity  of  prior  of  St.  Andrews),  the 
governor's  eldest  son,  who,  since  his  father 
had  been  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Chatelle- 
rault,  assumed  his  second  title  of  earl  of 
Arran,  and  many  others.  They  landed  at 
Dieppe  on  the  19th  of  September,  and,  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  the  court,  which  was  at 
Rouen,  they  were  received  with  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  distinction.  About  the 
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same  time  two  ambassadors,  the  master  of 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sinclair,  were  dis- 
patched to  Flanders,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 
Left  to  himself,  by  the  departure  of  the 
queen-dowager  with  the  French  commanders 
and  so  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  the 
governor  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  country,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  vigour  he  only  showed  on 
rare  occasions.  The  final  arrangements  of 
the  peace  with  England  were  left  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
of  France,  and,  owing  to  numerous  disputes 
which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  borders, 
and  of  various  reclamations  made  on  both 
sides,  it  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  About  the  same  time  the  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  emperor,  and  thus 
Scotland  was  at  length  left  at  leisure  to  look 
to  its  internal  condition.  Arran  attempted 
to  enforce  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  Scotland,  which  had  been  too 
generally  neglected  through  the  long  period 
of  war,  and  in  a  convention  at  Norham,  wise 
regulations  were  established  for  the  security 
of  pacific  intercourse  with  England.  In  the 
spring  of  1551  the  governor  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  and  a  second  was  held 
in  the  ensuing  winter.  The  proceedings  in 
these  parliaments  were,  it  is  true,  not  of  a 
very  important  character,  but  they  were 
distinguished  by  some  attempts  towards  a 
reformation  of  manners.  Acts  were  passed 
for  fixing  the  prices  of  wine  and  provisions, 
and  for  restraining  the  luxury  of  the  table, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  no  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  earl,  should  have  more  than  eight 
dishes  at  his  table,  that  no  abbot  or  prior 
should  have  more  than  six,  that  barons 
and  freeholders  should  not  exceed  four,  or 
wealthy  burgesses  three,  each  dish  to  con- 
tain but  one  kind  of  meat.  Another  act 
was  directed  against  the  sins  of  adultery, 
bigamy,  blasphemous  swearing,  and  indecent 
behaviour  during  public  worship,  which  were 
declared  to  be  extraordinarily  prevalent. 
The  press  was  subjected  to  a  censorship, 
and  printers  were  compelled  to  obtain  a 
licence  from  the  queen  and  the  governor,  as 
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they  were  accused  of  publishing,  in  great 
numbers,  "  lewd  rhymes  and  ballads,"  with 
"  scandalous  songs  and  tragedies." 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  designs  of  the 
queen-dowager  had  been  warmly  approved 
by  the  princes  her  brothers,  and  through 
them  laid  before  the  French  king.  They 
pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  French  influence  in  Scotland  and 
the  ancient  religion,  and  they  contended 
that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  the  su- 
preme power  were  taken  from  the  governor 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
dowager.  It  required  a  strong  hand,  they 
said,  to  check  the  progress  which  heretical 
opinions  were  then  making  in  that  country; 
and  they  added,  that  as  Ireland  was  ready 
to  separate  from  England,  the  king  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  protected  the  or- 
thodox faith  in  both  countries.  The  king 
was  easily  persuaded  by  such  representations, 
and  he  agreed  to  use  his  influence  in  sup- 
porting the  queen's  designs,  but  it  was 
thought  better  to  obtain  the  governor's 
resignation  by  fair  means.  To  promote  this 
object,  he  loaded  with  favours  the  Scottish 
nobility  who  had  accompanied  the  queen- 
dowager  to  France,  more  especially  such  as 
were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  Hamiltons ; 
and  by  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
young  queen,  he  was  enabled  to  confer  hon- 
ours in  both  countries.  The  governor's  son, 
James  Hamilton,  who  assumed,  after  his 
father's  promotion  to  a  dukedom,  the  title 
of  earl  of  Arran,  was  made  commander  of 
all  the  Scottish  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  France, 
with  the  promise  of  a  large  annuity.  The 
earldom  of  Murray,  which  had  reverted  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  conferred  on  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  whose  son  had  married  the 
governor's  daughter.  Norman  Leslie  and 
his  brothers-german,  having  been  set  aside 
for  the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  murder 
of  cardinal  Beaton,  the  earldom  of  Rothes 
was  given  to  a  younger  brother  by  another 
mother,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Avcndale,  the  gov- 
ernor's cousin.  These  and  others  were,  from 
time  to  time,  sent  back  to  Scotland,  and 
were  employed  to  work  upon  the  governor's 
weak  disposition,  and  prepare  him  before- 
hand to  listen  favourably  to  the  queen- 
dowager's  proposals.  But  the  agents  more 
especially  employed  for  this  purpose  were 
the  Scottish  ambassador  in  France,  Panter, 
bishop  of  Ross,  with  sir  Robert  Carnegie,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  governor,  and  Gawin 
Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning.  They  pro- 


ceeded to  Scotland  to  break  the  matter  to 
the  regent,  and  they  artfully  represented  to 
him  how,  if  he  retained  his  office  until  the 
young  queen  came  of  age,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  made  answerable  for  a  long  series 
of  dilapidations  of  the  revenue  and  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  which  had  taken  place 
during  his  government,  whereas  by  acceding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  resigning  the  government  into 
her  hands,  they  would  acquit  him  fully  of 
his  charge,  and  screen  him  against  future 
inquiries.  They  were  authorized  to  assure 
him  of  the  grant  of  the  dukedom  of  Cha- 
tellerault,  which  appears  to  have  been  left 
imperfect,  and  that  his  son  should  be  splen- 
didly provided  for  at  the  court  of  France. 
Liberal  promises  were  made  to  all  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  would  support  the  views 
of  the  French  monarch. 

The  arguments  of  the  king's  envoys  over- 
came the  governor's  scruples,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  yielded  the  more  easily  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  his  brother  the  archbishop, 
who  was  at  this  time  sick,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  on  his  death-bed.  That  prelate, 
a  busy  intriguing  man,  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  queen-dowager, 
and  he  possessed  a  firmness  of  character  un- 
known to  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  latter,  not 
without  reluctance,  gave  a  conditional  pro- 
mise to  resign  his  office,  at  the  time  when  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  require  him 
to  do  so.  The  queen-dowager,  having  at 
last  effected  the  grand  purpose  of  her  visit 
to  France,  prepared  for  her  return.  Having 
obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  Edward  VI., 
which  was  dated  on  the  12th  of  May,  1551, 
Mary  of  Guise  passed  over  to  England, 
accompanied  by  M.  d'Oysel,  her  French 
counsellor,  and  she  was  received  with  so  , 
much  distinction  at  the  court  of  the  young 
English  monarch,  that  she  is  said  to  have 
often  in  after  times  spoken  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  admiration.  In  her  progress 
through  England  to  the  north,  she  was 
ceremoniously  escorted  by  the  principal 
English  nobility  and  gentry.  In  her  visit 
to  England,  she  had  shown  a  determination 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  that 
country,  and  after  her  arrival  iu  Scotland, 
she  set  herself  sedulously  to  compose  the 
differences  among  the  nobility,  and  to  re- 
establish order  and  justice.  Her  enemies 
said  that  she  aimed  only  at  gaining  popularity 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  with  greater 
certainty  the  governor's  power,  who  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  having,  by  mis- 
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government  and  bad  counsels,  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  country.  He  made  a  pro- 
gress, after  her  return,  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  holding  courts  of  jus- 
tice in  the  principal  towns,  and  afterwards 
Mary  accompanied  him  in  a  similar  pro- 
gress in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  she  effectually 
seconded  his  efforts  to  restore  order  and 
good  rule.  It  is  said  she  looked  with 
secret  satisfaction  at  every  injudicious  act 
that  lessened  the  governor's  popularity, 
while  she  succeeded  so  well  in  attaching 
to  her  party  men  of  all  ranks  and  orders, 
that  the  governor  seemed  to  be  entirely 
deserted. 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  the  year  1552, 
and  Mary  judged  it  a  favourable  moment 
to  call  upon  the  governor  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  resigning  his  office.  But  Arran 
was  again  ruled  by  the  counsels  of  his 
brother,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  had  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Cardan  recovered  his  health,  and  he  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  power.  He  could 
refer  with  pride  to  the  ardour  with  which 
he  had  laboured  in  the  service  of  his  country 
since  the  peace  with  England,  and  he 
naturally  asked  on  what  ground  he  should 
be  deprived  of  an  office,  the  duties  of  which 
he  had  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  ?  With  the  help  of  his  brother,  who 
represented  to  him  the  folly  of  retiring  from 
so  advantageous  a  position,  when  nothing 
but  the  life  of  a  child  stood  between  him 
and  the  throne,  he  organized  a  determined 
opposition  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  nearly 
a  year  was  spent  in  mutual  recriminations 
and  intrigue.  Circumstances,  however,  were 
unfavourable  to  him.  The  French  party 
was  not  only  powerful  in  the  position  it 
then  held,  but  in  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  influence  when  the  young  queen 
came  of  age,  and  few  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
or  statesmen  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
future  hopes  in  order  to  support  the  de- 
clining power  of  a  man  who  possessed  so 


little  stability  of  character  as  the  earl  of 
Arran.  At  length  the  primate  was  almost 
the  only  man  of  influence  who  stood  by 
him,  and  the  queen,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  her  own  party,  threatened  to 
call  a  parliament  to  inquire  iuto  the  state 
of  the  royal  revenues.  At  the  same  time 
her  daughter  was  made  to  give  her  signa- 
ture to  the  appointment  of  the  king  of 
France,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
duke  of  Guise,  as  her  guardians,  and  these 
having  resigned  their  authority  to  the 
queen-dowager,  this  act,  although  illegal 
in  itself,  gave  her  a  new  authority.  The 
governor  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  resist, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1554,  after  stipulating 
for  the  conditions  originally  offered  him, 
especially  that  of  acquitting  him  of  the 
dilapidations  in  the  crown  revenues,  he 
agreed  to  resign  his  office. 

Arran's  consent  to  his  resignation  had  no 
sooner  been  obtained,  than  a  parliament  was 
called  to  receive  it,  and  the  estates  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  April,  1554.  Here 
the  conditions  required  by  the  governor 
were  first  duly  performed.  An  instrument 
was  produced,  completing  the  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Chatellerault,  and  he  received  a 
full  acquittal  of  all  liabilities  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
during  his  government.  He  was  to  retain 
in  his  own  hands  the  castle  of  Dumbarton 
until  the  young  queen  had  attained  her 
majority;  and  he  was  declared  to  be  the 
second  person  in  the  realm,  and  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  queen's 
decease.  This  part  of  the  agreement  being 
completed,  the  governor  solemnly  resigned 
bis  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
dowager  ;  and  then  an  instrument  was  pro- 
duced, by  which  the  young  queen  of  Scots 
appointed  her  mother  regent  of  the  realm. 
Mary  of  Guise  rose  from  her  seat,  and  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  the  nobility  present 
immediately  tendered  her  their  homage. 
She  was  taken  thence  in  solemn  procession 
to  Holyrood  House,  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  her  office. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  MARY  OF  GUISE  TO  THE  REGENCY,  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  YOUNG  QUEEN  ; 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION ;  THE  CONGREGATION. 


OF  Mary  of  Guise,  who  was  now  sole  regent 
of  Scotland,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
shared  fully  in  the  great  political  talents  of 
the  family  to  which  she  belonged.  When 
left  to  herself,  she  acted  usually  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  but  she  had  now  given 
herself  up  entirely  to  French  counsels,  and 
the  ambassador,  M.  d'Oysel,  chiefly  directed 
her  actions.  She  began  her  government 
with  appointing  Frenchmen  to  the  great 
offices  of  state,  which  had  always  before 
been  filled  by  natives.  The  earl  of  Huntley, 
who,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  had 
escaped  from  his  imprisonment  in  England, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Scottish 
catholics,  and  he  had  contributed  much 
towards  placing  the  queen-regent  in  the 
influential  position  which  she  now  held. 
Huntley  filled  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  in  name,  but  all 
the  power  attached  to  the  office  was  given, 
with  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Monsieur  de  Rubay,  who 
was  appointed  vice-chancellor.  Another 
influential  office,  that  of  comptroller,  was 
given  to  Monsieur  de  Villemore.  Such  ap- 
pointments gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  their  secret  murmurs 
reached  the  ears  of  the  regent ;  but,  guided 
by  her  French  advisers,  she  acted  towards 
them  with  harshness,  rather  than  with  con- 
ciliation. It  was  on  the  earl  of  Huntley 
that  her  vengeance  fell  first,  but  the  true 
cause  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  against 
this  nobleman  is  wrapped  in  great  mystery. 
The  occasion  was  offered  by  a  rebellion  in 
the  highlands. 

The  leader  of  this  rebellion  was  John  of 
Moidart,  the  leader  of  the  powerful  and  tur- 
bulent clan  Ranald.  When  the  governor  and 
the  queen-dowager  held  their  court  at  Inver- 
ness, in  1552,this  chief  treated  with  contempt 
their  summons  to  appear  before  them,  and  he 
now  again  set  the  government  at  defiance. 
It  had  been  the  usual  custom  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  to  commission  one  of  the  great 
northern  barons,  such  as  Argyle  or  Huntley, 
to  proceed  against  the  rebels,  and  the  latter 
now  received  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  sent  against  John  of 
Moidart  with  a  strong  force,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  consisted  of  lowland  barons. 


The  earl  of  Huntley  was  at  this  time  un- 
popular among  the  highlanders,  who  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  William  Mackintosh, 
captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  an  event  of 
which  Buchanan  gives  the  following  rather 
romantic  account.  When  the  queen-dowager 
was  preparing  for  her  visit  to  France,  Huntley, 
who  had  held  the  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
a  young  man  liberally  educated  by  the  late 
earl  of  Murray,  confined  in  his  own  house, 
threw  him  into  the  common  jail,  although 
he  had  no  charge  to  make  against  him, 
except  that  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  superiority.  It  appears  that,  on  account 
of  the  hostile  feeling  which  he  had  provoked, 
Huntley  thought  it  unsafe  to  leave  him  at 
liberty  in  his  absence,  yet  he  could  find 
no  just  reason  for  putting  him  to  death. 
Wherefore,  through  the  medium  of  his 
friends,  he  persuaded  the  unsuspecting 
youth  to  throw  himself  entirely  upon  his 
mercy,  as  the  only  method  by  which  his 
honour  and  young  Mackintosh's  safety  could 
be  secured.  Huntley,  thus  become  sole 
arbitrator  of  his  enemy's  life,  dissembled 
himself,  and  directed  his  wife  to  put  the 
highland  chief  to  death  in  his  absence, 
thinking  to  transfer  the  odium  of  the  crime 
to  her.  But  his  crafty  disposition  was  well 
known,  as  was  T;he  exemplary  character  of 
his  wife,  and  her  uniform  submission  to  his 
orders,  and  the  crime  of  the  execution  of 
Mackintosh  was  generally  laid  to  his  charge. 
To  this  circumstance,  and  the  indigna- 
tion raised  by  it  among  the  highlanders, 
Huntley's  friends  ascribed  the  failure  of  his 
expedition  againt  John  of  Moidart.  He 
had  marched  as  far  as  Abertarft*  in  the  shire 
of  Inverness,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  the  rebels  into  their  strongholds  in 
the  mountains.  The  lowland  barons  refused 
to  accompany  him,  alleging  that  the  country 
was  impracticable  for  cavalry.  This  en- 
couraged the  highlanders  to  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  regarding  the  murder  of  the 
chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  until  the  disaffec- 
tion became  so  general,  that  the  earl  found 
it  necessary  to  separate  his  army,  and  return 
to  court.-  He  was  there  immediately  ac- 
cused of  treason,  for  having  neglected  his 
duty  in  leaving  the  rebels  unpunished,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  It  is  said  to 
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have  been  only  to  the  determined  resistance 
offered  by  the  Scottish  nobles  to  the  counsels 
of  the  Frenchmen  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  owed  the  mitigation  of  a  more  severe 
sentence  to  that  of  banishment  for  five  years 
to  France.  Even  this  was  afterwards  re- 
mitted, but  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
earldoms  of  Mar  and  Murray,  with  other 
recent  grants  of  territory,  and  instead  of 
banishment,  he  was  confined  to  his  own 
estates,  and  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  He 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  chancellor, 
though  stripped  of  all  its  powers ;  but  the 
government  of  Orkney  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  another  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
de  Bontot.  The  only  glimpse  of  light 
thrown  on  the  cause  of  this  extreme  severity, 
is  found  in  a  letter  from  M.  d'Oysel  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  written  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1555.  After  stating  his  opinion,  founded 
on  personal  observation,  that  there  were  no 
people  so  humble  and  subservient,  when 
well  mastered,  as  the  Scots,  and  none 
who  were  so  ready  to  find  a  loop-hole  for 
asserting  their  liberty  and  independence, 
adds,  "  of  which  we  have  a  recent  example 
in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom, 
from  serving  the  others  as  an  example  of 
disobedience,  now  holds  them  all  in  very 
great  respect."  Such  were  the  principles 
on  which  the  French  influence  in  Scotland 
was  now  supported. 

The  queen-regent,  meanwhile,  determined 
to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the  rebellious 
highlanders,  and  she  went  in  person  to 
Inverness,  and  caused  courts  to  be  held  in 
the  usual  places,  in  which  many  of  the 
offenders  were  brought  to  exemplary  punish- 
ment. She  appointed  the  earl  of  Athol  to 
march  against  John  of  Moidart,  and  he 
soon  reduced  the  highlanders  to  obedience, 
capturing  the  chieftain  and  his  family.  But 
he  subsequently  escaped  from  prison,  and 
again  filled  the  highlands  with  turbulence 
and  bloodshed,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  proceed  against  him  with  greater  rigour 
than  before.  In  other  respects,  the  conduct 
of  the  queen-regent  was  marked  with 
moderation.  She  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  different  factions,  by  showing  indulgence 
towards  the  protestant  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  she  recalled  some  of  those  who 
had  been  banished  for  being  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton.  A  parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  June 
of  1555,  passed  some  wise  acts  for  the  regu- 
lation of  law  and  justice.  Mary's  foreign 
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relations  at  first  took  a  very  pacific  character. 
The  death  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1553,  with  the  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  English  throne,  and  the  conse- 
quent re-establishment  of  Romanism  in  the 
south,  had  modified  the  hostile  feeling 
between  the  two  courts,  and  the  two  queens 
entered  into  friendly  correspondence,  in 
which  Mary  of  England  professed  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing with  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the 
English  queen  to  promote  a  peace  between 
the  French  king  arid  the  emperor.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
each  country,  who  met  and  established  wise 
regulations  for  maintaining  tranquillity  on 
the  border. 

But  the  queen-regent's  attachment  to 
the  French  interests  soon  led  her  into 
hostilities  with  England,  and  into  disagree- 
ments with  the  Scottish  nobility.  The 
French  had  always  professed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  Scottish  soldiery,  and  it 
was  now  one  part  of  their  policy  to  keep  a 
French  army  in  Scotland,  not  only  as  a 
check  upon  the  English,  but  to  keep  the 
Scots  themselves  in  subjection.  A  plan 
was  formed,  no  doubt  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  French  advisers,  for  raising  a  property- 
tax  on  the  Scottish  landholders  to  support 
this  force.  The  queen-regent  proposed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  every  man's  estate  and 
substance,  and  to  impose  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  them,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Scottish  barons  and  their  feudal  retainers 
were  to  be  relieved  from  their  old  services 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  which  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  standing  army  of 
Frenchmen.  This  plan  met  with  immediate 
and  stern  opposition,  and  excited  a  violent 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country.  No  less  than  three  hundred  of 
the  Scottish  barons  and  gentlemen  assembled 
in  the  church  of  Holyrood  at  Edinburgh, 
and  they  chose  two  deputies,  Sandilands, 
laird  of  Calder,  and  John  Wemyss,  to  pre- 
sent their  remonstrance  to  the  queen-regent. 
They  said  that  their  ancestors  had  been 
able  to  defend  their  country  against  in- 
vasion, and  to  retaliate  by  destructive  ex- 
peditions against  their  enemies,  and  that 
they  were  not  so  far  degenerated,  but  they 
could  do  it  again  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  They  represented  the  indig- 
nity which  was  offered  them  by  the  very 
proposal  of  such  a  tax,  protested  against  the 
vexatious  inquisition  to  which  their  private 
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affairs  must  he  subjected  in  order  to  regu- 
late it,  and  the  danger  of  placing  their 
country  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  army. 
Other  reasons  were  urged,  which,  with  the 
resolution  shown  by  the  remonstrants,  de- 
termined the  queen-regent  to  relinquish  her 
project ;  and  in  doing  so,  she  is  said  to  have 
artfully  thrown  out  hints  that  it  originated 
with  one  of  the  chief  Scottish  nobles,  which 
was  supposed  by  many  to  mean  the  earl  of 
Huntley. 

The  discontent  caused  by  this  affair  had 
died  away,  and  a  new  treaty  of  peace  had 
just  been  concluded  between  England  and 
Scotland,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1557,  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France. 
At  the  bidding  of  the  French  king,  Mary 
of  Guise  determined  also  to  proclaim  war 
against  England,  but  she  found  the  Scottish 
nobles  averse  to  the  proposal.  But  the 
regent,  now  acting  entirely  by  the  counsels 
of  her  French  advisers,  determined  to  force 
the  country  into  a  war  by  provoking  the 
English  to  hostilities.  The  Scottish  border- 
ers under  lord  Hume,  were  encouraged  to 
invade  the  English  territory,  where  they 
committed  great  ravages,  but  they  were  at 
last  defeated  with  considerable  loss  at 
Blackbrey.  By  the  last  treaty,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Scots  should  dismantle  the 
fort  at  Eyemouth,  which  had  been  intended 
as  a  check  upon  Berwick,  and  that  no  fort 
should  be  corTstructed  there  in  future.  But 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this  article,  the 
French  agent,  M.  d'Oysel,  proceeded  to 
raise  a  new  fort,  and  to  store  it  with 
ammunition.  When  the  English  were  made 
aware  of  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  they 
inarched  from  Berwick,  and  attacked  the 
Scots  in  their  works.  The  queen-regent 
made  this  the  pretext  for  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war,  and  an  army  was  assembled 
at  Kelso  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Eng- 
land. It  was  now  that  the  discontent  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  provoked  by  the  tone 
of  superiority  assumed  by  D'Oysel,  first 
found  a  vent.  When  the  queen  proposed  to 
march  across  the  border,  she  was  answered 
by  a  direct  refusal,  the  Scottish  nobles  de- 
claring that  enough  had  been  done  to  defend 
the  national  honour,  and  they  were  not 
willing  to  enter  into  a  war  which  might 
prove  disastrous,  during  the  minority  of 
their  queen,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  France.  The  queen  attempted  again  to 
precipitate  the  war,  by  sending  D'Oysel  and 
his  French  soldiers  to  attack  the  castle  of 
Wark,  but  he  had  hardly  passed  the  river 
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with  his  cannon,  when  he  received  impera- 
tive orders  from  the  Scottish  nobles  to 
return.  Upon  this  the  queen-regent,  in 
great  anger,  dismissed  her  forces. 

From  this  moment  Mary  of  Guise  appears 
to  have  laid  aside  her  former  prudence  and 
moderation,  and  she  seemed  to  be  possessed 
only  by  a  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
the  duke  of  Chatellerault,  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ley,  Cassillis,  and  Argyle,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Scottish  party  who  opposed 
the  counsels  of  France.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  division  originated 
which  continued  to  agitate  Scotland  for  so 
many  years  afterwards ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
see,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  adverse 
factions,  how  unsettled  were  the  sentiments 
by  which  individuals  on  each  side  were 
actuated.  Among  the  supporters  of  the 
French  party  we  find  the  lord  James  (after- 
wards the  regent  Murray),  sir  William  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  and  young  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington,  all  of  whom  became  subsequently 
the  great  supporters  of  the  reformation. 

The  queen-regent,  with  the  French  party, 
became  alarmed,  and  various  projects  were 
thought  of  for  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  but  the  one  finally  deter- 
mined upon  was  to  hasten  the  marriage  of 
the  young  queen  of  Scots  with  the  dauphin, 
and  thus  bring  the  government  of  Scotlnnd 
more  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the 
king  of  France.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1558,  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
France,  recommending  that  this  marriage 
should  be  carried  into  effect  without  further 
delay,  and  requesting  that  commissioners 
should  be  sent  over  to  settle  the  prelimi- 
naries, was  presented  to  a  Scottish  par- 
liament assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  par- 
liament assented  without  difficulty,  and  they 
chose  for  their  commissioners  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow ;  Reid,  the  president  of 
the  session ;  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Rothes, 
the  lords  Fleming  and  Seton,  the  lord 
James,  and  Erskiiie  of  Dun.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  demand,  as  an  absolute  con- 
dition of  the  marriage,  a  promise  that  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  its  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
should  be  fully  guaranteed.  It  was  further 
required  that  the  government  of  Scotland 
should  be  delegated  to  a  regent.  All  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  departure 
of  these  commissioners  seemed  to  presage 
misfortune.  They  met  in  their  passage  with 
a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  two  ships  of  the 
fleet  were  sunk,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as 
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especially  ominous,  that  one  of  the  vessels 
which  perished  contained  the  queen's  bridal 
furniture. 

At  length  the  commissioners  landed  at 
Boulogne,  and  they  were  conducted  thence 
to  the  French  court,  where  they  were  hon- 
ourably received.  As  the  king  consented  at 
once  to  the  required  guarantees  of  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  they  lost  no 
time  in  arranging  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  eldest 
son  by  this  marriage  should  be  king  of 
France  and  Scotland;  that  the  dauphin 
was  to  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland 
immediately  after  the  marriage,  and  was  to 
quarter  the  arms  of  that  kingdom  with  his 
own.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
accession  of  the  dauphin  to  the  throne,  he 
was  to  bear  the  title  and  arms  of  both  king- 
doms united  under  one  crown.  If  daughters 
only  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  the 
eldest  was  to  be  queen  of  Scotland,  and  to 
have,  as  a  daughter  of  France,  a  portion  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  she 
was  not  to  marry  without  the  joint  consent 
of  the  estates  of  Scotland  and  the  king  of 
France.  If  the  young  queen  became  a 
widow  after  her  husband  became  king  of 
France,  her  jointure  was  to  be  six  hundred 
thousand  livres,  but  if  he  died  before  his 
father,  it  was  to  be  only  half  that  sum.  The 
commissioners  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land, that  immediately  after  the  marriage 
they  would  swear  fealty  to  the  dauphin,  in 
the  name  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  as  the 
husband  of  their  sovereign  the  dauphiuess. 

While  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  thus 
openly  conducted  with  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, there  was  a  secret  transaction  of 
the  most  treacherous  character,  which  au- 
gured ill  for  the  future  prospects  of  Scotland. 
Ten  days  before  the  marriage,  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland  was  induced  by  her  uncles 
to  sign  three  secret  papers,  by  the  first  of 
which  she  made  a  free  gift  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  king  of  France  in  case 
she  died  childless.  By  the  second  she  as- 
signed to  the  French  king  the  possession  of 
her  kingdom  until  he  should  be  reimbursed 
the  sum  of  a  million  pieces  of  eight,  or  any 
other  greater  sum  which  he  might  have  ex- 
pended upon  her  education  in  France.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  case  the  Scots 
resisted  the  free  gift.  By  the  third  deed  she 
was  made  to  declare  that  these  two  deeds 
were  made  by  her  free  will,  fully  under- 
standing what  she  was  doing,  and  that  they 
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were  to  be  affected  by  no  future  declaration? 
which  she  might  be  induced  by  her  par- 
liament to  publish. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  were  celebrated 
with  a  splendour  which  had  seldom  been 
witnessed  on  similar  occasions  before.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  cardinal 
Bourbon,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Paris,  on  Sunday  the  24th  of  April,  1558, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
France,  four  cardinals,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  great  number  of  the  French 
nobility.  After  the  marriage  had  been 
completed,  the  Scottish  commissioners  were 
brought  before  the  council,  and  required 
not  only  to  swear  fealty  to  the  dauphin, 
but  to  agree  that  he  should  receive  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  over  Scotland.  This 
they  refused,  excusing  themselves  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  not  in  their  instructions, 
and  adding  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
duty  to  do  that  which  they  believed  would  be 
prejudicial  to  their  country.  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Guise  concealed  their  anger, 
and,  requesting  that  the  commissioners 
would  at  least  support  their  interests  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  they  allowed  them  to 
pursue  their  journey  homewards ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  reached  Dieppe,  than  Reid, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and 
Cassillis,  the  lord  Fleming,  and  several  of  their 
followers,  were  carried  off  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
known disease.  The  lord  James  was  attacked, 
but  with  difficulty  recovered.  As  there  was 
no  pestilence  at  the  time,  nor  any  other 
means  of  accounting  for  this  catastrophe, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Scottish 
commissioners  had  been  poisoned  by  order 
of  the  Guises,  who  feared  that  they  would, 
on  their  return,  oppose  their  ambitious 
projects. 

The  surviving  commissioners  arrived  in 
Scotland  in  October,  and  a  parliament  was 
immediately  summoned.  It  met  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
approved  and  ratified  the  terms  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
that  the  dauphin  should  have  the  crown 
matrimonial,  and  enjoy  the  name  of  king  of 
Scotland  during  the  marriage,  and  that  the 
style  used  in  records,  Sec.,  in  Scotland, 
should  be  "Francis  and  Mary,  king  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  dauphin  and  dauphiness 
of  Vienne." 

Thus  was  completed  at  last  the  grand 
object  of  the  queen-regent's  policy,  and 
from  this  time  she  began  to  be  less  con- 
ciliating towards  those  who  were  opposed  to 
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the  French  and  Romish  party.  Never- 
theless, the  indulgence  which  Mary  of 
Guise  had  been  obliged  to  show  towards 
the  protestants,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
support,  had  been  highly  favourable  to  the 
reformation  in  Scotland.  Its  great  cham- 
pion, Knox,  having  been  carried  a  prisoner 
to  France  on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1547,  had  remained  in 
captivity  until  1550,  when  he  was  liberated 
at  the  intercession  of  Edward  VI.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  distinction  at  the  protestaut 
court  of  that  country.  But  on  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and  he  became  minister 
of  the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort.  But 
here  Knox,  who  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  became  involved  in 
a  violent  dispute  with  his  flock  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  English  service-book,  and,  com- 
pelled again  to  quit  his  post,  he  repaired  to 
Geneva.  While  there  he  became  conscience- 
struck  for  having  so  long  neglected  his 
protestant  brethren  in  his  native  land,  and 
he  determined  to  return  to  Scotland,  where 
he  arrived  in  1555.  He  found  many  zealous 
preachers  occupied  in  teaching  the  people, 
among  whom  some  refugees  from  England 
were  especially  distinguished,  but  they  were 
inferior  to  Knox  in  that  fervency  of  zeal,  and 
that  persuasive  eloquence,  which  rendered 
him  so  powerful  an  opponent  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  men  was  a  Scottish  Franciscan  friar, 
named  John  Willock,  who,  having  been 
converted  to  protestantism,  had,  like  Knox, 
resided  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  he  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  the  duchess  of  Friesland,  who 
treated  him  with  great  favour,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  1555  and  1558  on  embassies 
to  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  He  was 
allowed  on  both  occasions  to  hold  com- 
munications with  the  Scottish  protestants, 
by  whom  he  was  much  respected,  and  to 
whom  he  preached  in  a  private  congregation. 
It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
in  1558,  that  the  Scottish  protestants  began 
more  generally  to  destroy  popish  images, 
and  a  tumult  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  which 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  reformation.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  with  great  feasting  and  cere- 
mony the  holiday  of  their  patron  saint, 
St.  Giles,  and  it  was  usual  to  carry 


an  image  of  St.  Giles  in  procession  with 
great  pomp  through  the  city.  On  the 
present  occasion  some  disturbance  was  ap- 
prehended, to  prevent  which  the  queen- 
regent  announced  her  intention  of  conduct- 
ing the  ceremony  herself,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  papists,  and  the  infinite  disgust  of 
their  opponents,  who,  to  prevent  the  antici- 
pated triumph  of  the  Romanists,  stole  the 
image,  which  was  of  wood,  from  the  church 
in  which  it  was  kept,  and  after  ignominiously 
dipping  it  in  the  north  loch,  committed  it  to 
the  flames.  The  queen- regent  was  provoked 
at  this  riotous  proceeding,  and  resolved  that 
the  procession  should  go  forward.  Another 
image  of  St.  Giles  was  procured  from  the 
Grey  Friars,  and,  to  secure  it  from  accident, 
it  was  fixed  to  a  wooden  barrow,  which  was 
supported  on  men's  shoulders.  The  pro- 
cession then  formed,  Mary  of  Guise  placed 
herself  at  its  head,  and  it  proceeded  with  a 
great  noise  of  tabors  and  trumpets,  down 
the  High-street  towards  the  cross.  It  thus 
passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
capital,  until  the  regent,  much  fatigued, 
retired  to  her  palace.  No  signs  of  disturb- 
ance had  yet  been  seen,  but  no  sooner 
was  Mary  gone,  than  groups  of  citizens 
began  to  form  in  the  streets,  and  some 
youths,  offering  their  assistance  to  carry 
the  barrow,  rudely  took  hold  of  it,  and 
threw  St.  Giles  down  on  the  pavement, 
where  he  was  quickly  demolished  by  the 
protestants,  who  crowded  tumultuously  to 
the  spot.  The  scene  has  been  described  by 
Knox  himself.  -"The  priests  and  friars," 
he  says,  "  fled  faster  than  they  did  at  Pinkie 
Cleuch;  down  go  the  crosses;  off  go  the 
surplices,  round  caps,  coronets,  with  the 
crowns.  The  grey  friars  gaped,  the  black 
friars  blew,  the  priests  panted  and  fled,  and 
happy  was  he  that  first  got  the  house,  for 
such  a  sudden  fray  came  never  among 
the  generation  of  antichrist  within  this 
realm  before."  As  soon  as  the  tumult  was 
over,  the  monks  and  friars,  ashamed  of  their 
behaviour,  assembled  together  to  devise 
some  method  of  revenging  themselves  on 
their  opponents,  but  they  effected  nothing. 
The  preaching  of  Knox  had  produced  a 
wider  division  between  the  catholics  and  the 
protestants  in  Scotland.  The  latter,  satisfied 
with  the  indulgence  shown  to  them  by  the 
regent,  had  been  in  the  custom  of  attending 
the  mass  as  well  as  their  own  ministers; 
and  even  some  of  them,  while  they  held  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers  as  to  doctrine, 
doubted  if  it  were  proper  to  separate  them- 
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selves  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  they  had  the  support  of  the  regent's 
secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethington.  Knox 
first  raised  his  voice  against  this  practice  in 
a  private  meeting  of  friends,  at  the  house 
of  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  men's 
consciences  became  immediately  so  much 
alarmed,  that  a  solemn  disputation  on  the 
subject  was  appointed  between  Knox  and 
Lethington,  which  was  held  in  1555,  before 
a  meeting  of  the  leading  protestants,  at  a 
supper  given  by  Erskine  of  Dun.  Knox's 
arguments  prevailed,  Maitland  acknowledged 
his  error,  and  the  congregation  who  heard 
them  resolved  upon  an  immediate  and  pub- 
lic separation  from  the  catholic  church  in 
Scotland.  The  catholic  clergy  soon  became 
alarmed  at  Knox's  proceedings,  and  they 
determined  to  put  him  down,  but  they  were 
restrained  by  the  regent,  who  could  not  yet 
afford  to  break  with  the  protestant  party. 
The  clergy  had  summoned  Knox  to  appear 
before  an  ecclesiastical  convention  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
time  appointed,  they  did  not  appear  to  accuse 
him,  and  he  found  none  but  friends  to  ad- 
dress. The  vengeance  of  the  priests,  how- 
ever, remained  unsatisfied,  and  Knox's  life 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  in  so  much 
danger  that,  partly  to  avoid  it,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  re- 
formed congregation  at  Geneva. 

The  bishops  and  friars  took  courage  on 
the  departure  of  Knox,  and,  when  he  was 
no  longer  there  to  answer  for  himself,  they 
summoned  him  to  take  his  trial,  and  he  was 
condemned  in  his  absence,  and  burnt  in 
effigy  at  the  high  cross  in  Edinburgh.  This 
violent  proceeding  was  intended  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Scottish  protestants,  and  it 
probably  contributed  to  make  them  act  with 
greater  caution  and  moderation.  They  knew 
that  with  the  temporary  indulgence  of  Mary 
of  Guise,  they  were  far  from  enjoying  her 
favour.  Knox  retired  to  Geneva  in  1556, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  after  his  departure  the 
Scottish  protestants  appear  to  have  been 
almost  without  public  preachers.  At  length, 
in  1557,  the  protestant  chaplain  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle,  John  Douglas,  a  converted  car- 
melite  friar,  ventured  to  preach  against 
some  of  the  popish  superstitions  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  and  other  preachers 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  catholic  clergy  immediately  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  queen  indulged  them  by 
issuing  a  proclamation,  summoning  the 
preachers  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  to  answer 
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for  their  conduct.  But  in  doing  this,  Mary 
had  not  calculated  on  the  sort  of  resistance 
she  was  to  encounter.  The  preachers  wil- 
lingly obeyed  the  order,  but  their  congrega- 
tions, which  consisted  chiefly  of  barons  and 
gentlemen,  resolved  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  assembled  in  the  capital  in  such  for- 
midable numbers,  that  the  regent  herself 
now  became  alarmed,  and  she  issued  another 
proclamation,  commanding  all  who  had  not 
been  expressly  summoned  to  the  capital,  to 
repair  to  the  border.  The  barons  treated 
this  order  with  contempt,  and  surrounding 
the  palace  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
audience.  Chalmers  of  Gathgirth,  one  of 
the  most  courageous  of  the  western  barons, 
was  chosen  as  their  speaker,  and  he  ad- 
dressed the  queen-regent  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  We  know,  madame,  that 
this  is  the  device  of  the  bishops  who  now 
stand  beside  you.  We  avow  to  God  we  shall 
make  a  day  of  it.  They  oppress  us  and 
our  poor  tenants  to  feed  themselves;  they 
trouble  our  ministers,  and  seek  to  undo 
them  and  us  all  along  with  them.  We  will 
not  suffer  it  any  longer."  We  are  told 
that  when  this  bold  speech  was  ended,  the 
assembled  barons,  who  had  stood  respect- 
fully uncovered,  all  placed  their  steel  caps 
on  their  heads  with  an  air  of  defiance.  Mary 
was  intimidated  by  this  demonstration,  and 
she  revoked  the  proclamation,  and  promised 
indulgence.  The  great  leaders  of  the  pro- 
testants, the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the  lord  Lorn 
(son  of  the  earl  of  Argyle),  Erskine  of  Duo, 
and  the  lord  James  (the  prior  of  St.  An- 
drews), taking  courage,  met  together,  and 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Knox  in  their  joint 
names,  inviting  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  Knox  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
and,  resigning  his  charge  at  Geneva,  has- 
tened immediately  to  Dieppe,  to  take  ship 
for  his  native  land. 

At  Dieppe  Knox  was  arrested  by  another 
letter  from  the  protestant  leaders,  informing 
him  that  the  feelings  of  the  Scottish  pro- 
testants  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that 
they  were  now  averse  to  attempting  any 
public  demonstration.  Knox  was  indignant 
at  what  he  considered  as  the  pusillanimity 
of  his  friends,  and  he  addressed  to  them  a 
warm  letter  of  admonition,  which  produced 
an  immediate  effect.  The  Scottish  protes- 
tants suddenly  exhibited  a  courage  and  de- 
cision which  they  had  never  shown  before, 
and  their  leaders  having  met  and  consulted, 
they  drew  up  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1557,  a  bond  of  union,  by  which 
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they  formed  that  celebrated  association 
which  was  immediately  afterwards  known 
by  the  title  of  THE  CONGREGATION.  In  this 
document  the  Scottish  reformers  denounced 
the  Romish  bishops  and  priesthood  as  mem- 
bers of  Satan,  who  sought  only  to  destroy 
the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  they  declared  that 
they  would  resist  them  even  unto  death. 
For  this  purpose,  they  said,  they  had  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  engagement  in  presence 
"  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  his  congrega- 
tion," to  promote  the  knowledge  of  God's 
word,  and  to  protect  and  defend  their  min- 
isters and  themselves  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  The  bond  was  signed  by  the  earls 
of  Glencairn,  Argyle,  and  Morton,  the  lord 
Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  many  others  of 
the  protestant  leaders,  who,  following  up  the 
intentions  declared  in  it,  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  book  of  common  prayer 
authorized  by  Edward  VI.,  should  be  read 
weekly  on  Sunday  and  other  festival  days  in 
the  parish  churches ;  and  that  "  doctrine, 
preaching,  and  interpretation  of  scripture, 
should  be  used  quietly  in  private  houses, 
avoiding  great  conventions  of  the  people 
thereto,  until  such  time  as  God  should  move 
the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  true 
and  faithful  ministers."  The  lords  of  the 
congregation,  as  the  protestant  leaders  were 
henceforth  called,  lost  no  time  in  putting  in 
effect  these  resolutions,  wherever  they  had 
the  power  to  do  it.  Many  of  them  caused 
their  protestant  chaplains  to  preach  openly 
in  their  houses;  and  in  the  November  of 
1558  another  invitation  was  sent  to  Knox, 
pressing  him  to  return  to  Scotland  without 
further  delay.  On  the  other  side,  the  ca- 
tholic clergy  were  seized  with  the  utmost 
alarm,  and  urged  the  regent  to  take  vigor- 
ous measures  against  what  they  represented 
as  an  open  act  of  treason  against  the  crown ; 
but  at  this  moment  Mary  of  Guise  was 
anxiously  intriguing  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  the  assumption 
of  the  matrimonial  crown,  as  it  was  called, 
by  her  son-in-law,  the  dauphin  of  France, 
and  she  could  not  venture  to  quarrel  with 
the  protestant  lords.  The  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  was  a  prelate  of  loose  morals, 
but  not  of  a  cruel  temper,  was  also  inclined 
to  moderation;  but  a  large  body  of  the 
catholic  clergy  were  actuated  by  very  differ- 
ent sentiments,  and  an  act  of  cruel  persecu- 
tion which  occurred  at  this  time  tended  to 
embitter  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two 
religious  parties.  A  parish  priest,  of  Lunan 
in  Angus,  named  Walter  Miln,  an  early 


convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
had  been  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
cardinal  Beaton,  but  he  made  his  escape, 
and  lay  for  a  long  time  in  concealment.  At 
length  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  pro- 
testants  by  the  queen-regent  drew  him  from 
his  hiding-place,  and,  although  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  preach 
openly.  The  threats  of  the  Romanists 
obliged  him  to  seek  concealment  again,  but 
in  the  year  1558  he  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  to  trial  before  the  clergy  at 
St.  Andrews,  he  was  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Miln  showed 
a  spirit  at  his  trial  which  none  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  age,  and  his  case  excited 
so  much  public  sympathy  that,  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  sentence  of  the  clergy,  no  secular 
judge  could  be  found  to  confirm  it,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  dissolute  retainer 
of  the  archbishop  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  convic- 
tions ;  "  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  am  four- 
score and  two  years  old,  and  cannot  live 
long  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  a  hundred 
better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my 
bones,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  am  the  last  that 
shall  suffer  death  in  Scotland  for  this  cause." 
In  this  respect  his  wish  was  granted,  for 
Walter  Miln  was  the  last  of  the  Scottish 
martyrs.  This  cruel  execution  took  place  in 
the  April  of  1558,  and  it  excited  the  utmost 
indignation.  The  protestant  leaders  now  em- 
ployed their  agents  all  over  Scotland  to  ex- 
cite people  against  the  prelates,  and  they  drew 
up  a  protest  to  the  queen-regent  in  terms 
which  must  have  been  extremely  unpalatable; 
but,  yielding  to  circumstances,  she  received  it 
with  respect,  and  promised  sir  James  San- 
dilancls,  who  presented  it,  that  she  would 
give  it  her  careful  consideration,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  protestants  should  be  protected 
from  further  violence.  Satisfied  with  this 
assurance,  they  restrained  their  preachers 
from  holding  forth  publicly,  and  acted  in 
other  respects  with  great  moderation.  But 
the  catholics  acted  with  great  violence, 
openly  accusing  the  regent  of  cowardice, 
and  loading  the  protestant  leaders  with 
reproaches  and  vituperation.  Then,  alarmed 
at  the  firmness  of  their  opponents,  they 
pretended  to  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise, but  the  offers  they  made  were  such 
as  could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
short  parliament  met  in  the  December  of 
1558,  to  confirm  the  articles  of  the  French 
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marriage;  and  the  protestant  lords  took 
that  occasion  to  present  a  series  of  articles 
to  the  three  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  farther  ecclesiastical 
persecution.  The  regent  was  alarmed  at 
this  proceeding,  and,  fearful  that  the  pro- 
testants  might  obtain  a  resolution  of  par- 
liament in  their  favour,  she  gave  them  an 
indirect  promise  that  all  their  wishes  should 
be  fulfilled,  if  they  would  withdraw  their 
articles,  urging  that  at  this  moment  they 
would  only  give  rise  to  a  discussion  which 
would  be  premature  and  dangerous  to  their 
own  interests.  The  protestant  lords  con- 
sented to  the  withdrawal  of  their  articles, 


but  they  caused  to  be  read  in  the  parlia- 
ment a  firm  protest,  in  which  they  declared 
their  grievances  against  the  Romish  clergy, 
defended  their  own  proceedings,  and  ex- 
plained their  motives  and  objects.  They 
showed  that  they  were  not  unnecessary  dis- 
turbers of  public  tranquillity,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  obtain  peacefully  a  temperate 
reform  of  the  church,  but  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  be  driven  from  their 
design  by  threats  of  violence.  They  felt 
their  own  strength,  and  were  now  pre- 
pared to  battle  against  the  storm  which 
they  saw  was  gathering  over  their  unhappy 
country. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ACCESSION  OF  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  ENGLAND  ;   FIRST  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 
THEY  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 


WHILE  the  Scottish  and  French  courts  were 
anxiously  engaged  in  completing  the  treaty 
of  marriage,  events  were  taking  place  in 
England  which  were  destined  to  exercise 
a  lasting  influence  over  the  condition  of 
Scotland.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
1558,  queen  Mary  died,  and  was  succeeded 
immediately  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  lost 
no  time  in  re-establishing  the  protestant 
faith,  which  had  been  abolished  by  her 
sister.  This  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  protestants  of  Scotland,  while  it  caused 
equal  alarm  at  the  French  court,  where  a 
very  unprovoked  act  of  hostility  was  com- 
mitted in  declaring  Elizabeth  illegitimate, 
and  putting  forward  Mary  Stuart  as  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  young  queen  of  Scots 
and  her  husband  went  so  far  as  to  assume 
publicly  the  title  and  arms  of  the  queen  of 
England.  This  and  other  circumstances 
announced  a  secret  design  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  protestantism  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Scotland;  and  in  the  latter  country  the 
queen-regent,  having  obtained  the  agree- 
ment to  the  crown  matrimonial,  changed 
entirely  her  conduct  towards  the  protestaut 
leaders.  A  new  ambassador  from  the  king 
of  France,  M.  de  Bettancourt,  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  to  communicate  to  her  the 
king's  wishes,  and  it  is  to  his  mission  that 
the  change  in  Mary's  policy  is  generally 
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ascribed.  A  convention  of  the  Romish 
clergy  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  March 
of  1559,  at  which  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  demand- 
ing extensive  reforms  in  the  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical government,  but  it  was  treated  with 
contempt,  and  a  decree  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  any  other  language  but 
Latin  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  queen-regent  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  everybody  to  con- 
form to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  calling 
before  her  the  protestant  leaders,  she  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  instructions  she 
had  received  from  France,  and  required 
their  compliance.  Their  ministers  were  at 
the  same  time  summoned  to  answer  for 
their  conduct  before  a  parliament  to  be 
held  at  Stirling.  Alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  earl  of  Glencairn  and  sir 
Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  regent  to  remonstrate, 
but,  giving  vent  to  her  anger,  she  loaded 
them  with  reproaches,  and  threatened  that, 
as  to  the  ministers,  even  if  they  preached  as 
soundly  as  St.  Paul,  she  would  banish  them  all. 
In  reply  to  this,  they  reminded  her  of  her 
former  promises,  on  which  she  said  haughtily, 
that  promises  made  by  princes  were  only  to 
be  kept  by  them  when  it  was  found  to  be 
convenient.  Indignant  at  this  unworthy  sub- 
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terfuge,  the  two  protestant  leaders  told  the 
queen-regent  that  if  she  persisted  in  the 
course  she  had  now  begun,  they  should  feel 
compelled  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and 
to  take  steps  in  self-defence.  The  firmness 
of  this  language  alarmed  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  she  hesitated;  but  a  new  occurrence, 
which  ought  to  have  taught  her  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  course  on  which  she  had  now 
entered,  only  increased  her  irritation.  In- 
telligence was  suddenly  brought  to  court 
that  the  important  town  of  Perth  had  pub- 
licly declared  for  the  protestant  faith.  The 
lord  Ruthven,  who  was  provost  of  Perth, 
happened  to  be  with  the  queen-regent  when 
this  news  arrived,  and  she  ordered  him  to 
go  immediately  and  punish  the  townsmen 
for  their  heresy.  He  replied  that  he  had 
power  over  their  bodies,  but  none  over  their 
consciences.  On  this  occasion  the  regent 
lost  all  command  over  her  temper,  and 
she  upbraided  the  lord  Ruthven  for  his  want 
of  respect.  She  then  issued  a  general 
order  to  all  the  protestant  towns,  that  their 
inhabitants  should  attend  mass  and  profess 
their  adherence  to  the  Roman  catholic 
liturgy  at  the  ensuing  Easter,  and  sum- 
moned the  protestant  preachers  to  appear 
at  Stirling  on  the  10th  of  May,  to  answer 
to  the  charges  which  would  then  he  brought 
against  them.  It  was  evident  that  a  violent 
collision  must  take  place  between  the  two 
hostile  parties. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  ap- 
proaching troubles,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1559,  that  John  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland. 
The  return  of  this  extraordinary  man  gave 
new  vigour  to  the  protestants,  and  events  of 
the  utmost  importance  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  The  protestant  leaders 
had  determined  that  they  would  accompany 
their  ministers  to  Stirling,  and,  when  they 
assembled  at  Perth  in  their  way  thither, 
although  they  went  unarmed,  their  numbers 
were  so  great  as  to  convince  the  regent 
again  of  the  necessity  of  temporizing.  While 
they  remained  at  Perth,  Erskine  of  Dun  was 
sent  on  to  Stirling  to  explain  the  motives 
of  their  assembling,  and  he  was  received  by 
Mary  with  great  courtesy.  Dissimulating 
her  real  feelings,  she  professed  the  utmost 
moderation ;  promised  that,  if  the  protestant 
nobles  would  disperse  their  followers,  she 
would  allow  their  ministers  to  remain  un- 
molested, that  the  summons  to  meet  at 
Stirling  should  be  discharged,  and  that  a 
new  policy  should  be  adopted  towards  them 
which  would  take  away  all  ground  of  com- 


plaint. Erskine  immediately  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Perth,  who,  relying  on  the  regent's 
promise,  sent  home  their  followers.  This 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  Mary,  with  a 
treacherous  contempt  of  good  faith,  con- 
tinued the  summonses  to  the  preachers,  and 
on  their  non-appearance,  proclaimed  them 
as  rebels,  and  prohibited  all  persons  from 
aiding  or  supporting  them,  on  pain  of  high 
treason.  Erskine,  indignant  at  this  per- 
fidious conduct,  hurried  back  to  Perth, 
where  the  protestant  leaders  still  remained 
in  considerable  force,  with  many  of  the 
ministers.  John  Knox,  on  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  had  insisted  on  accompanying  the 
other  ministers  to  Stirling,  and  partaking 
of  their  dangers ;  and  now,  seizing  the  occa- 
sion of  the  general  indignation  at  the  regent's 
conduct,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  on  the  llth 
of  May,  and  declaimed  against  the  sin  of 
idolatry  with  that  extraordinary  eloquence 
which  made  his  preaching  so  effective.  As 
soon  as  the  sermon  was  finished,  the  con- 
gregation separated,  and  went  home  to  their 
dinners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who,  more  excited  than  the  rest, 
remained  in  the  church  conversing  on  what 
they  had  heard.  A  priest  seized  this  inaus- 
picious moment  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  reformers  by  uncovering  a  rich  shrine 
which  stood  over  one  of  the  altars,  and  ex- 
posing to  view  some  images  of  a  superstitious 
character.  A  youth,  who  was  standing  by, 
and  had  been  much  moved  by  Knox's  dis- 
course, could  not  restrain  himself  from  ex- 
pressing aloud  his  indignation,  on  which  the 
priest  approached  him  angrily,  and  struck 
him  on  the  ear  with  his  hand.  The  young 
man  immediately  went  and  took  up  a  stone, 
and  threw  it  at  the  priest,  but  missing  his 
aim,  it  broke  one  of  the  images  on  the  altar. 
In  an  instant  the  spectators  rushed  forwards, 
tore  down  the  shrine,  and  broke  it  to  pieces, 
and  soon  cleared  the  church  of  every  object 
which  they  thought  savoured  of  superstition. 
Others  were  soon  attracted  by  the  tumult, 
until  a  multitude,  chiefly  collected  from  the 
lower  orders,  was  assembled,  which  hurried 
onwards  with  irresistible  fury  to  the  houses 
of  the  grey  and  black  friars.  Both  these 
houses  were  not  only  stripped  of  every  ob- 
ject of  superstition,  but  they  were  plundered 
of  everything  that  was  of  any  value,  which 
was  left  as  booty  to  the  poor.  The  charter- 
house, a  monastery  of  great  wealth  and 
magnificence,  experienced  the  same  fate, 
and  was  left  little  better  than  a  ruin.  The 
example  thus  set  at  Perth,  was  immediately 
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followed  at  the  little  town  of  Cupar,  where 
also  the  protestants  rose  aud  committed 
similar  excesses. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  anger  of  the 
queen-regent  when  she  heard  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  she  threatened  that  she  would 
not  stop  till  she  had  utterly  destroyed  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  left  its  site  desolate,  as 
a  warning  to  after  times.     She  summoned 
the  duke  of  Chatellerault,  the  earl  of  Athol, 
and   the  French   commander  D'Oysell,   to 
her  assistance,  and  calling  to  her  some  of 
the  more  moderate  of  the  protestant  leaders, 
such   as  the   lord  James  and   the   earl   of 
Argyle,  she  expostulated  with  them  on  the 
violent  conduct  of  their  brethren.      They 
declared  their  own  innocence,  and,  to  show 
their  unwillingness  to  identify  themselves 
with  rebellion,  they  joined  her  with  their 
forces.      On  the   18th  of  May,  the  army 
of  the  regent,   which   consisted   chiefly  of 
the  French  troops,  advanced  towards  Perth, 
where  the  protestants  also  had  been  collect- 
ing their    strength.      They   had   addressed 
three  letters  of  apology  to  their  opponents. 
In    the   first    they   expostulated   with    the 
queen-regent  on  the  persecution  which  she 
was  raising  against  them,  represented  their 
constant  loyalty,  and  lamented  the  necessity 
which   drove   them   to  take   arms  in  their 
own  defence.     They  stated  that  they  were 
about  to  send  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings  to   their   queen  and   to  the   king  of 
France,    and   prayed    her   to   suspend   her 
hostilities  until  they  should  have  received 
an  answer.    The  second  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  and  contained 
an  able  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Scottish  protestants.     It  contained 
also  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who,  like  the 
lord  James  and  the   earl   of  Argyle,  had 
apparently   deserted    their   cause,    in   now 
appearing  in  the  regent's  army.     The  third 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Roinish  clergy, 
in    far   more   violent    language    than    the 
others,  aud  its  spirit  may  be  gathered  from 
the  superscription,  "  To  the  generation  ol 
Antichrist,  the  pestilent  prelates,  and  their 
shavelings,  within  Scotland." 

At  first  the  regent  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposals  of  accommodation.  Con- 
fident in  her  superiority  of  numbers,  she 
determined  to  crush  at  once  the  protestants, 
whose  forces  had  dispersed  upon  her  pre- 
vious promise  to  stop  the  proceedings  againsi 
the  ministers ;  but  at  this  critical  moment 
the  earl  of  Glencairri  arrived  in  their  camr 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  whicl 
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so  far  diminished  her  prospect  of  success, 
that  the  regent  listened  more  favourably  to 
the  representations  of  the  earl  of  Argyle 
and  the  lord  James,  and  through  their  in- 
termediation a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
agreed  to.      The  terms  of  this  agreement 
were,  that  both  armies  should  disperse,  and 
that  the  towu  of  Perth  should  be  left  open 
to  the  queen-regent ;  no  person  was  to  be 
roubled  or  brought  to  answer  for  the  part 
le  had  taken  in  the  late  religious  tumults, 
rat  the  religion  begun  was  to  be  suffered 
,o  go  on ;  it  was  stipulated  that  no  French- 
man  should   approach  within   three  miles 
of  the   town,    and   that  when   the   regent 
retired,  no  French  garrison  should  be  left 
n  it.     All  controversies  were,  in  the  mean 
;ime,   to  be   reserved   till    the   meeting   of 
jarliament.       These    conditions    were    far 
nore   favourable   to   the   protestants   than 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  regent 
was   again    acting  with    dissimulation   and 
treachery. 

The  treaty  was  arranged  in  Perth  by  the 
:arl  of  Glencairn  and  Erskine  of  Dun,  for 
the  protestants,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
the  lord  James,  who  had  been   sent   into 
Perth  as  commissioners  for  the  queen-regent. 
When  it  was  concluded,    the  two   leading 
ministers,  Knox  and  Willcock,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  two  latter  noblemen,  and  re- 
proached them  with  their  apostacy  in  re- 
maining in  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel  when  their  brethren  were  in  arms. 
They  repelled   the  charge  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  undertaken  to  labour  for  peace, 
that   they  had  remained  with  the   enemy 
only  in  the  hopes  of  being  the  means  of 
securing  it,  and  that  they  thought  the  terms 
now  offered  too  reasonable  to  be  refused ; 
but  they  declared  that  they  were  as  steadily 
attached  to  the  cause  as  ever,  and  that  if 
the  regent  proved   false  on  this  occasion, 
they  would  immediately  leave  her  and  join 
their   friends.      The   two    preachers    were 
satisfied  with  this  declaration,  and  before 
the  protestant  forces  left  Perth,  Knox  made 
another  energetic  address  to  his  brethren 
from   the   pulpit.      He   exhorted   them   to 
remain  in  union  and  constancy,  urged  them 
to  be  prepared  for  a  new  struggle,  as  he  felt 
assured  that  the  regent  was  acting  treacher- 
ously, and  declared,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  that  it  became  no  brother  to  be  weary  or 
faint,  for  he  was  certain   that   the   treaty 
would  only  be  kept  till  the  regent  and  her 
Frenchmen  became  the  strongest."     After 
this,  such  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
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as  were  there  present  drew  up  a  new  bond, 
in  which  they  promised  each  to  assist  one 
another  in  arms  in  resisting  all  attacks 
upon  their  religion  or  freedom,  and  which 
was  signed,  among  others,  by  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Glencairn,  the  lord  James,  the 
lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  and  Matthew 
Campbell  of  Taringhame.  On  the  29th  of 
'May,  the  protestants  left  Perth,  and  the 
regent  entered  the  town  the  same  day. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James 
withdrew  to  St.  Andrews. 

It  was  now  soon  apparent  that  the  regent 
had  been  acting  with  the  basest  duplicity. 
She  was  escorted  into  Perth  by  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  Monsieur  d'Oysel,  with  a 
body  of  French  soldiers,  and  treated  the 
citizens  in  a  scornful  manner,  which  left  no 
doubt  of  her  real  intentions.  It  is  related 
that  as  she  passed  through  the  streets,  when 
opposite  the  house  of  Patrick  Murray,  a 
respectable  citizen,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  protestant 
cause,  six  of  the  French  mercenaries  levelled 
their  pieces,  and  fired  into  a  wooden  balcony 
where  his  family  were  assembled  to  view  the 
procession,  by  which  Murray's  only  son,  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  killed. 
The  body  was  carried  to  the  queen-regent, 
and  she  was  importuned  for  justice  on  the 
perpetrators  of  this  brutal  outrage ;  but  on 
being  informed  to  what  family  he  belonged, 
she  merely  observed  that  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence,  and  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  the  son  and  not  the  father 
had  been  struck,  but  that  she  was  not 
accountable  for  accidents.  Her  other  acts 
were  in  accordance  with  this  beginning. 
She  deprived  the  chief  magistrates  of  their 
authority,  and  gave  the  office  of  provost  to 
a  man  of  profligate  principles,  Charteris  of 
Kinfauns.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
fined  and  banished,  and  many  others  aban- 
doned their  homes  rather  than  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  popery.  A  body  of  troops  in 
the  French  service,  although  natives  of 
Scotland,  were  placed  in  garrison  in  the 
town,  and  the  queen-regent  is  said  to  have 
boasted  of  the  crafty  subterfuge  by  which 
she  evaded  one  of  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  which  stipulated  that  Perth 
should  not  be  occupied  by  a  French  garri- 
son. But  when  the  breach  of  her  solemn 
engagements  was  represented  to  her  in  its 
true  light,  she  only  retorted  contemptuously 
that  catholic  princes  were  not  to  be  expected 
to  keep  faith  with  heretics. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  pro- 
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ceedings  was  the  public  desertion  of  the  re- 
gent by  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James, 
and  they  carried  with  them  the  earl  of  Men- 
teith,  the  lord  Ruthven,  and  Murray  laird 
of  Tullibardine.  To  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  appear  at  court,  they  sent  from  St. 
Andrews  a  firm  answer  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  join  in  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  her  and  her  council,  the  popish 
prelates,  against  their  friends  and  those  who 
held  the  reformed  religion.  On  the  same 
day,  the  1st  of  June,  a  summons  was  sent 
to  the  protestant  leaders  to  assemble  at  St. 
Andrews,  where,  on  the  4th  of  June,  they 
were  again  joined  by  Knox,  who  had  been 
preaching  in  Fife  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
success.  In  some  instances  the  people  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  violence  towards 
the  catholics,  and  at  Crail  and  Anstruther, 
two  fishing  towns,  they  had  risen  tumultu- 
ously,  and  destroyed  the  altars  and  images 
in  the  churches.  When  Knox  reached  St. 
Andrews,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
raising  his  voice  in  the  place  where  he  had 
first  taken  upon  him  the  office  of  preacher. 
The  protestant  leaders  were  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  might  result  from 
such  a  step,  in  the  head  seat"  of  Catholicism 
in  Scotland,  and  they  wished  to  restrain 
him ;  while  the  catholic  archbishop,  march- 
ing into  the  city  with  a  small  body  of  sol- 
diers, sent  one  of  his  followers  to  announce 
to  the  reformer  that  if  he  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  pulpit  he  should  be  saluted 
with  a  dozen  culverins.  But  Knox  was 
neither  to  be  persuaded  nor  terrified;  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  and  taking  for  his  text 
that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
describes  Christ  as  turning  the  buyers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  temple,  he  made  an  elo- 
quent discourse  against  the  idolatries  of  the 
popish  church,  and  urged  the  duties  of 
magistrates  and  others  to  purge  and  destroy 
them.  The  effect  upon  his  hearers  was  ex- 
traordinary, for  he  had  hardly  ended  when 
the  congregation  rushed  out  from  the 
church,  and  hastening  to  the  two  great  and 
wealthy  convents  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  entirely  destroyed  them  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time. 

The  queen-regent  was  enraged  beyond 
measure,  when  she  heard  of  these  violent 
proceedings,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for 
marching  against  the  protestants,  who,  she 
knew,  were  as  yet  assembled  in  small  num- 
bers, and  she  thought  they  might  be  easily 
crushed.  But  she  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
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her  calculations,  for,  although  her  prepara- 
tions were  active  and  energetic,  she  found 
the  protestant  army  drawn  up  for  battle 
on  Cupar  Moor,  under  brave  and  skilful 
leaders,  and  far  exceeding  her  own  forces 
in  number.  Indeed,  it  was  no  sooner 
known  that  the  protestants  at  St.  Andrews 
were  in  danger,  than  men  flocked  in  to 
them  in  such  numbers,  that  Knox  tells  us 
they  seemed  to  rain  from  the  clouds.  The 
queen  again  hesitated,  and,  to  gain  time, 
she  had  recourse  to  her  now  accustomed 
arts.  She  agreed  to  a  truce  of  eight  days, 
expressed  her  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  promised  to  withdraw  the  French 
troops  from  Fife,  and  to  send  commissioners 
to  meet  the  protestaut  leaders  and  negotiate 
a  treaty.  But  the  regent's  design  was  soon 
apparent,  and  her  commissioners  were  never 
sent. 

The  protestauts  were  this  time  not  de- 
ceived, and  they  employed  the  time  in  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain 
not  only  the  freedom  of  conscience,  but 
the  national  liberties  and  independence, 
which  it  was  now  seen  clearly,  were  threat- 
ened by  France  and  by  the  regent's  govern- 
ment. They  received  at  this  moment  an 
important  accession  to  their  strength  in  sir 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  a  soldier  of 
great  skill  and  extraordinary  bravery,  who 
joined  their  standard  probably  more  from 
his  alarm  at  the  designs  of  the  French, 
than  his  religious  zeal.  The  protestants 
received  alarming  reports  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  their  brethren  in  Perth  were 
exposed  under  the  tyranny  of  Charteris,  the 
provost,  and  the  garrison  left  there  by  the 
regent,  and  they  now  resolved  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  that  town.  As  the 
queen-regent  had  fulfilled  none  of  her  pro- 
mises, the  protestant  leaders  were  now  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  arms  before  that  town 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  they  mustered  in 
such  formidable  numbers,  that  resistance 
would  evidently  have  been  in  vain.  The 
regent  made  another  attempt  to  gain  delay, 
but  she  was  no  longer  listened  to,  and  when 
the  provost  and  garrison  refused  to  sur- 
render the  place,  the  batteries  were  opened 
against  it  on  the  west  by  the  lord  Ruthven, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  the  citizens  of 
Dundee,  who  had  joined  the  protestant 
army  in  great  force.  The  first  discharge 
of  artillery  brought  the  garrison  to  reason, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  June,  they 
were  allowed  to  march  away  with  military 
honours  and  the  town  was  surrendered  to 
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the  congregation.  The  capture  of  Perth 
was  in  every  respect  an  important  acqui- 
sition to  the  protestant  party,  for  it  was  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  and  its  position 
made  it  particularly  well  suited  as  a  central 
point  for  their  subsequent  operations.  The 
town  was  now  thoroughly  reformed,  and  the 
old  protestant  magistrates  were  replaced. 

A  rage  for  the  destruction  of  popish 
monuments  had  now  taken  firm  hold  upon 
the  mind  of  the  populace,  and  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  protestant 
leaders  to  restrain  them.  Near  Perth  was 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  Scone,  with  a 
palace  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Moray, 
a  man  of  profligate  life,  and  by  no  means 
popular.  This  prelate  was  summoned  by 
the  protestant  leaders  to  join  their  standard, 
which  he  did,  promising  to  vote  in  the  parlia- 
ment against  the  prelates,  in  the  hope  there- 
by to  save  the  abbey  from  violence.  But 
while  the  negotiation  was  going  on,  the 
townsmen  of  Dundee,  to  whom  the  bishop 
was  especially  obnoxious,  armed  and  hur- 
ried to  Scone  for  the  destruction  of 
idols.  They  were  followed  by  John  Knox 
and  their  chief  magistrate,  who  by  dint  of 
expostulation  and  persuasion  prevailed  so 
far  that  nothing  was  destroyed  but  the 
popish  images.  Towards  evening  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  the  queen-regent  meant 
to  place  a  garrison  in  Stirling,  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  their  northern 
brethren,  and  the  protestants  marched  the 
same  night  to  Stirling,  took  possession  of 
the  town,  destroyed  the  two  houses  of  friars 
there,  and  purged  the  churches  of  idola- 
trous monuments,  and  remained  there 
expecting  their  friends,  who  came  to  join 
them  from  other  parts.  The  day  after 
they  left  Perth,  the  people  of  that  town 
and  of  Dundee  began  again  to  assemble  at 
Scone,  regarding  with  an  envious  eye  its 
rich  abbey.  The  bishop  had  barricaded  his 
house  and  armed  his  servants,  and  a  citizen 
of  Dundee  approaching  too  near  the  gra- 
nary was  slain,  it  was  said  by  one  of  the 
bastard  sons  of  the  bishop.  A  cry  of  fury 
was  instantly  raised  by  the  crowd,  and, 
accession  to  their  numbers  having  speedily 
arrived  from  Perth,  the  abbey  and  the 
palace  were  attacked,  captured,  and  de- 
livered to  the  flame,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Knox  and  many  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  brethren.  An  old  woman, 
who  looked  on  at  the  scene,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Now  I  see  that  God's  judg- 
ments are  just,  and  none  can  save  where  he 
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will  punish;  since  ever  I  can  remember 
aught,  this  place  hath  been  nothing  else 
but  a  den  of  profligates,  where  these  filthy 
beasts,  the  friars,  have  acted  in  darkness 
every  sort  of  sin,  and  specially  that  most 
wicked  man  the  bishop ;  if  all  knew  what 
I  know,  they  would  see  matter  for  gratitude, 
but  none  of  offence."  The  forces  at  Stir- 
ling, under  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the 
lord  James,  were  not  numerous,  for  the 
main  body  of  the  protestants  had  returned 
to  their  homes  after  the  capture  of  Perth ; 
nevertheless  they  boldly  advanced  to  Lin- 
lithgow,  and  destroyed  the  images  and 
relics  in  that  town.  The  queen-regent  and 
her  counsellors  were  so  alarmed  at  their 
rapid  movements,  that,  hastily  quitting  the 
capital,  they  sought  refuge  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Dunbar.  Encouraged  by  this 
circumstance,  the  protestant  leaders  con- 
tinued their  march,  and  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumph  on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  now  fully 
understood  that  they  were  leagued  together 
to  oppose  the  evident  designs  of  the  French 
against  their  national  liberties,  as  well  as  to 
make  war  upon  the  errors  of  liomanism, 
and  they  were  already  anxious  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
England.  Some  of  the  chiefs  appear  to 
have  entered  into  secret  communication 
with  the  English  ministers  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Perth.  From  that 
town,  Knox  himself  wrote  a  very  remark- 
able letter  to  secretary  Cecil  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  lord  Burghley),  in  which, 
wishing  to  pacify  the  anger  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  he  had  provoked  by  his  violent 
book  against  the  "  monstrous  regimen  of 
women,"  he  urged  the  policy  of  assisting 
the  Scotch  protestants.  "I  understand," 
he  said,  "  I  am  become  so  odious  to  the 
queen's  grace,  and  to  her  council,  that  the 
mention  of  my  name  is  unpleasing  to  their 
ears;  but  yet  I  will  not  cease  to  offer 
myself,  requiring  you,  in  God's  name,  to 
present  to  the  queen's  grace  this  my  letter, 
smelling  nothing  of  flattery,  and  therefore  I 
hope  it  shall  be  the  more  acceptable.  Why 
that  either  her  grace,  or  that  the  faithful  in 


her  realm  should  repute  me  as  an  enemy,  I 
know  no  just  cause.  One  thing  I  know, 
that  England  by  me  this  day  hath  received 
no  hurt ;  yea,  it  hath  received,  by  the  power 
of  God  working  in  me,  that  benefit  which 
yet  to  none  in  England  is  known,  neither 
yet  wish  I  to  boast  of  the  same ;  only  this 
will  I  say,  that  when  England  and  the 
usurped  authority  thereof  was  enemy  to  me, 
yet  was  I  friend  to  it ;  and  the  fruit  of  my 
friendship  saved  the  borders  in  their  geatest 
necessities.  My  eyes  have  long  looked  to  a 
perpetual  concord  betwixt  these  two  realms, 
the  occasion  whereof  is  most  present,  if  you 
shall  move  your  hearts  unfeignedly  to  seek 
the  same.  For  humility  of  Christ  Jesus 
crucified,  now  begun  here  to  be  practised, 
may  join  together  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
Satan,  by  pride,  hath  long  dissevered.  For 
the  furtherance  hereof,  I  would  have  license 
to  repair  towards  you.  God  move  your 
heart  rightly  to  consider  the  estate  of  both 
the  realms,  which  stand  in  greater  danger 
than  many  do  espy.  The  common  bruit,  I 
doubt  not,  carrieth  unto  you  the  troubles 
that  be  lately  here  risen  for  the  controversy 
in  religion.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the 
nobility,  the  most  part  of  barons  and 
gentlemen,  with  many  towns  and  one  city, 
have  put  to  their  hands  to  remove  idolatry 
and  the  monuments  of  the  same.  The  re- 
formation is  somewhat  violent,  because  the 
adversaries  are  stubborn  ;  none  that  profess 
Christ  Jesus  with  us  usurpeth  anything 
against  the  authorities,  neither  yet  intendeth 
to  usurp,  unless  strangers  be  brought  in  to 
subdue  and  bring  in  bondage  the  liberties 
of  this  poor  country  ;  if  any  such  thing  be 
espied,  I  am  uncertain  what  shall  follow." 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1559.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
effect  in  appeasing  the  hostile  feelings  of 
Elizabeth  towards  the  Scottish  preacher, 
which  were  perhaps  strengthened  by  her 
knowledge  of  his  extreme  puritanical  lean- 
ings, and  of  his  opposition  to  prelacy.  She 
was  so  far  from  granting  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  repair  to  England,  that  she 
gave  positive  orders  he  was  not  to  come 
across  the  border. 
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ALL  parties  were  at  this  moment  more  or 
less  embarrassed.      The  regent  could  only 
place   dependence   on   her   French   troops, 
which  were  not  numerous,  and  they  were 
moreover  at  this  moment  ill-furnished,  and 
without   pay ;    she   therefore   was    anxious 
to  avoid  any  decisive  contest  until  the  ex- 
pected reinforcements  from  France  should 
arrive.     The  protestant  lords,  on  their  side, 
despising  the  apparent   weakness   of  their 
enemies,  had   not  assembled  in  any  great 
number ;  but,  aware  of  the  formidable  pre- 
parations making  in  France  to  crush  them, 
they  were  now  intent  upon  strengthening 
themselves   by  a  close   alliance  with  Eng- 
land.    There  they  found  a  monarch  whose 
policy  was  far  more  cautious  than  that  of 
most  of  her  predecessors.     Elizabeth  had 
been  justly  indignant  at  the  attack  on  her 
rights,  implied  in  the    assumption   of   the 
arms  of  England  by  Mary  and  her  husband 
Francis,  and  she  no  doubt  saw  the  danger 
to  herself  from  any  considerable  increase  of 
the  French  influence  in  Scotland;  but  her 
conscience  was  particularly  tender  on  the 
subject   of    assisting   subjects   in    rebellion 
against  their  sovereign,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  from  her  great  anxiety  to  avoid  war 
and  unnecessary  expenditure,  she  was  un- 
willing to  lend  her  own  name  to  the  Scottish 
protestants.    But  some  of  her  ministers  and 
officers   were  guided  by  different  feelings. 
She  allowed  and  encouraged  them  to  enter 
into  secret  communications  with  the  Scottish 
leaders.     This  communication  was   carried 
on  very  actively  during  the  time  that  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  held  possession  of 
Edinburgh.      Tytler   has   printed   extracts 
from  a  few  of  their  letters,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  English  state-paper  office ;  the 
earlier  letters  are  addressed   chiefly  to   sir 
Henry   Percy.      In    a   letter   forwarded  to 
Percy  on  the  day  after  they  entered  Edin- 
burgh,   Kirkaldy    of     Grange    made    the 
following    declaration   of    the    objects   for 
which   they  had   assembled.     "  I  received 
your  letter  this  last  of  June,"  he  says,  "  per- 
ceiving thereby  the  doubt  and  suspicion  you 
stand  in  for  the  coming  forward  of  the  con- 
gregation, whom,  I  assure  you,  you  need  not 
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to  have  in  suspicion  ;  for  they  mean  nothing 
but  reformation  of  religion,  which  shortly, 
throughout  the  realm,  they  will  bring  to 
pass,  for  the  queen  and  monsieur  D'Oysell, 
with  all  the  Frenchmen,  for  refuge  are 
retired  to  D  unbar.  The  foresaid  congrega- 
tion came  this  last  of  June,  by  three  of  the 
clock,  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  will  take 
order  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  resisting  of  the  king  of  France, 
if  he  sends  any  force  against  them."  "  The 
manner  of  their  proceeding  in  reformation," 
continues  the  laird  of  Grange,  "  is  this : 
they  pull  down  all  manner  of  friaries,  and 
some  abbeys,  which  willingly  receive  not 
the  reformation.  As  to  parish  churches, 
they  cleanse  them  of  images  and  all  other 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and  command  that 
no  masses  be  said  in  them ;  in  place  thereof, 
the  book  set  forth  by  godly  king  Edward  is 
read  in  the  same  churches.  They  have 
never  as  yet  meddled  with  a  pennyworth  of 
that  which  pertains  to  the  church,  but  pre- 
sently they  will  take  order  throughout  all 
the  parts  where  they  dwell,  that  all  the 
fruits  of  the  abbeys  and  other  churches 
shall  be  kept  and  bestowed  upon  the  faithful 
ministers,  until  such  time  as  a  further  order 
be  taken.  Some  suppose  the  queen,  seeing 
no  other  remedy,  will  follow  their  desires, 
which  is,  a  general  reformation  throughout 
the  whole  realm,  conform  to  the  pure  word 
of  God,  and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  away. 
If  her  grace  will  do  so,  they  will  obey 
her,  and  serve  her,  and  annex  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  abbeys  to  the  crown  ;  if  her 
grace  will  not  be  content  with  this,  they 
are  determined  to  hear  of  no  agreement." 
Knox  at  the  same  time  addressed  Percy 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  their  intentions,  deprecating 
earnestly  the  notion  that  they  had  any  wish 
to  resist  the  lawful  authority  of  their  rulers, 
and  pointing  out  how  much  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  England  that  they  should 
succeed.  To  this  the  English  ministers 
were  not  blind,  and,  although  they  could 
not  induce  Elizabeth  to  declare  openly  for 
them,  they  secretly  encouraged  them  to 
persevere.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  sir 
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James  Crofts,  the  English  captain  of  Ber- 
wick, secretary  Cecil  makes  use  of  these  re- 
markable words,  "  in  anywise  do  your  en- 
deavour to  kindle  the  fire,  for  if  it  should 
quench,  the  opportunity  thereof  will  not 
arise  in  our  lives,  and  that  the  protestants 
mean  to  do  should  be  done  with  all  speed, 
for  it  will  be  too  late  when  the  French 
power  cometh."  A  secret  meeting  was 
held  at  Norham,  between  sir  Henry  Percy 
and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  latter 
carried  back  to  his  colleagues  assurances  of 
a  still  more  encouraging  character.  Yet 
they  were  now  aware  of  the  parsimony  and 
cautious  temper  of  the  English  queen ;  and 
they  feared  that  by  the  slowness  of  her  sup- 
port, the  main  burthen  of  the  struggle 
would  be  thrown  upon  their  own  shoulders. 

Thus  discouragement  began  to  seize  upon 
many  of  the  leaders;  some  of  the  more 
lukewarm  fell  off  from  the  cause,  and  others, 
who  were  inclined  to  support  it,  hesitated. 
The  queen-regent  seized  this  moment  of 
weakness  to  resume  her  activity.  The  pro- 
testants now  attempted  to  gain  their  end 
by  negotiating ;  they  professed  the  utmost 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  crown  and 
regent,  and  declared  that  they  only  wanted 
protection  for  their  preachers,  and  reforma- 
tion in  the  church.  A  conference  between 
the  two  parties  was  held  at  Preston  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  but  as  the  terms  insisted  upon  by 
the  queen-regent  were  inadmissible,  it  broke 
up  without  any  result.  At  the  same  time, 
the  protestant  leaders  continued  their  secret 
correspondence  with  England,  whence  they 
now  received  the  promise  of  an  armed 
interference  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  new 
troops  from  France  ;  and  in  reply  to  Cecil, 
who  had  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
true  cause  of  their  taking  up  arms,  they 
assured  him  that,  "  our  whole  purpose  is, 
as  knoweth  God,  to  advance  the  glory  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  true  preaching  of  his 
Evangel  within  this  realm  ;  to  remove  super- 
stition, and  all  sorts  of  external  idolatry  ;  to 
bridle  to  our  power,  the  fury  of  those  that 
have  cruelly  shed  the  blood  of  our  brethren, 
and  to  our  uttermost  to  obtain  the  liberty  of 
this  our  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
thraldom  of  strangers." 

Mary  of  Guise  now  pursued  her  course 
with  the  utmost  deliberation.  She  had 
already  issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  Francis  and  Mary,  in  which  the  protestants 
were  accused  generally  of  sedition,  and,  par- 
ticularly of  having  seized  the  irons  of  the 
mint,  and  of  maintaining  a  treasonable  cor- 


respondence with  England;  and  she  com- 
manded them  to  depart  immediately  from 
the  capital.  She  had  received  information 
by  spies  that  many  of  the  protestant  leaders 
had  left  Edinburgh,  and  that  those  who 
remained  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
threaten  any  formidable  resistance.  En- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, she  quitted  Dunbar  and  marched 
towards  the  capital,  and  thus  brought 
matters  to  a  sudden  crisis.  Negotiations 
were  renewed,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  the 
two  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  which  was 
to  last  till  the  10th  of  January  following. 
The  conditions  were,  that  all  the  protestants 
not  inhabitants  of  the  town,  were  to  quit 
Edinburgh,  taking  with  them  their  soldiers  ; 
that  they  were  to  give  up  the  irons  of  the 
mint,  and  to  deliver  up  the  royal  palace  of 
Holyrood  in  the  same  condition  they  found 
it ;  that  they  should  continue  in  obedience 
to  the  king  and  queen  and  to  the  queen- 
regent,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
these  troubles  broke  out,  except  in  matter 
of  religion  ;  that  they  should  not  trouble  or 
molest  the  churchmen,  or  hinder  them  from 
collecting  the  rents,  profits,  and  dues  of 
their  benefices ;  and  that  they  should  no 
longer  use  any  force  or  violence  towards 
churches  and  monasteries.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  agreed  that  during  the  duration 
of  the  truce  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
should  choose  the  form  of  religion  they 
would  have,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  conscience;  and  that  elsewhere 
the  protestant  ministers  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  and  live  unmolested.  The  protestants, 
according  to  this  agreement,  quitted  the 
capital  on  the  25th  of  July,  after  having 
issued  a  proclamation  representing  this 
transaction  as  much  as  possible  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  the  leaders  dispersed  to 
their  homes. 

But  the  correspondence  with  England 
became  more  active  than  ever,  for,  on  their 
part,  the  Scottish  protestants  placed  no  faith 
in  the  queen-regent  and  the  French,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  English  queen  and  her 
ministers  became  alarmed  lest  the  reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  should  be  entirely  crushed. 
Just  after  their  retreat  from  Edinburgh,  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  received  an  im- 
portant letter  from  secretary  Cecil,  who 
urged  them  not  to  shrink  in  the  course  upon, 
which  they  had  entered,  and  suggested  that 
they  might  strengthen  themselves  by  seizing 
the  wealth  of  the  churchmen.  "  You  know," 
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he  said,  "  your  chief  adversaries,  the  popish 
kirkmcn,  be  noted  wise  in  their  generation  ; 
they  be  rich  also,  whereby  they  make  many 
friends,  by  their  wit  with  false  persuasions, 
oy  their  riches  with  corruption.  As  long  as 
they  feel  no  sharpness  they  be  bold,  but  if 
they  be  once  touched  with  fear,  they  be  the 
greatest  cowards.  In  the  first  reformation 
here,  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth  his  time, 
although  in  some  points  there  was  oversight 
for  the  help  of  the  ministry  and  the  poor, 
yet  if  the  prelacy  had  been  left  in  their 
pomp  and  wealth,  the  victory  had  been 
theirs.  I  like  no  spoil,  but  I  allow  to  have 
good  things  put  to  good  uses,  as  to  the 
enriching  of  the  crown,  the  help  to  the 
youth  of  the  nobility,  the  maintenance  of 
ministry  in  the  church,  of  learning  in 
schools,  and  to  relieve  the  poor  members  of 
Christ,  being  in  body  and  limbs  impotent." 
"But  ye  may  say,"  he  continues,  "there  is 
now  no  reason  to  write  of  this ;  the  present 
time  requireth  defence  of  yourselves.  True 
it  is — and  this  that  I  mentioned  not  im- 
pertinent thereto,  and  to  me  the  more  mar- 
vel— that  ye  omit  also  such  opportunity  to 
help  yourselves.  Will  ye  hear  of  a  strange 
army  coming  by  seas  to  invade  you,  and 
seek  help  against  the  same,  and  yet  permit 
your  adversaries,  whom  ye  may  expel,  to 
keep  the  landing  and  strength  for  others  ? 
Which  of  these  two  is  easiest,  to  weaken  one 
neighbour  first,  or  three  afterwards  ?  What 
will  be  the  end,  when  these  be  the  begin- 
nings ?  Will  they  favour  you  in  Scotland, 
that  burn  their  own  daily  in  France  ?  What 
may  the  duke's  grace  there  look  for,  when 
his  eldest  son  was  so  persecuted,  as,  to  save 
his  life,  he  was  forced  to  flee  France  and  go 
to  Geneva,  not  without  great  difficulty ;  his 
second  brother,  the  lord  David,  now  cruelly 
imprisoned  by  Monsieur  Chevigny,  one 
chose  out  to  show  cruelty  to  your  nation ; 
divers  Scots  of  the  earl's  family  put  to  tor- 
ture ;  and,  finally,  all  the  duchy  of  Chatelhe- 
rault  seized  to  the  crown.  And  to  show  you 
their  purposed  tragedy,  the  young  queen  so 
sweareth,  so  voweth,  so  threateneth,  to  de- 
stroy all  the  house  of  Hamiltons,  as  it  is 
beyond  all  marvel  to  see  your  old  regent 
there  so  enchant  the  duke's  ears,  as  to  hear 
nothing  hereof.  God  open  his  heart  accord- 
ing to  his  knowledge  !"  In  concluding  this 
letter,  Cecil  encouraged  the  Scottish  protes- 
tants  to  hope  for  assistance  from  Elizabeth. 
From  Stirling,  whither  the  chiefs  of  the 
protestants  had  retired  after  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, the  correspondence  with  England 
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was  continued.  Knox  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Berwick,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  and  had  an  interview  with 
sir  James  Crofts.  He  was  instructed  to  ask 
for  money,  men,  and  ships,  and  he  suggested 
that  pensions  should  be  given  to  some  of 
the  chiefs.  He  proposed  to  seize  and  gar- 
rison Stirling,  urged  that  the  English  should 
take  and  fortify  Eyemouth  and  Broughty 
Craig,  and  recommended  that  a  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  protect  Dundee  and  Perth,  which 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants. 
These  proposals  were  received  coldly,  and 
Knox  returned  without  any  decided  answer. 
On  his  way  his  escort  was  attacked  by  a 
party  from  the  French  garrison  of  Dunbar, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  captured. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  in 
France  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  Scot- 
tish expedition,  and  the  queen-regent  only 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  to 
act  with  more  vigour  than  she  had  hitherto 
shown.  She  took  advantage  of  the  period 
of  truce  to  spread  abroad  rumours  and  scan- 
dals calculated  to  injure  the  character  of 
the  protestant  leaders;  among  which  the 
one  which  caused  most  uneasiness  was  the 
report  that  the  lord  James  aspired  to  usurp 
the  crown.  This  caused  so  much  uneasiness 
in  France,  that  sir  James  Melville,  a  Scot- 
tish knight  who  had  been  bred  from  his 
youth  in  that  country,  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  his  native  country,  to  ascertain 
if  this  rumour  were  true,  and  to  report  on 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Melville  was  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  the  constable  Mont- 
morency,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
protestants,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  ex- 
amine very  severely  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  congregation;  and  with  regard  to  the 
lord  James,  he  seems  to  have  done  no  more 
than  ask  him  in  private  if  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge,  and,  upon  his  denial,  he  re- 
turned fully  satisfied  to  France.  During  his 
absence  Henry  II.  had  ceased  to  live,  Francis 
and  Mary  had  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Guises  were 
supreme.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
utter  reduction  of  Scotland,  with  threats  to 
chastise  England  for  her  intended  interfer- 
ence. These  designs  were  equally  well  known 
to  the  Scottish  protestants,  who  kept  up  a 
communication  with  their  brethren  in  France, 
and  to  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  agents  made 
themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  court,  and  they 
tended  to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  that 
princess  and  the  protestants  of  Scotland. 
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But  still  she  so  far  hesitated  from  giving 
them  her  countenance  publicly,  that,  when 
taxed  by  the  French  ambassador,  M.  De 
Noailles,  with  encouraging  the  Scottish 
rebels,  Elizabeth  wrote  an  indignant  letter 
to  the  queen-regent,  expressing  her  horror 
at  the  very  idea  of  giving  encouragement  to 
subjects  to  rebel  against  their  sovereigns, 
and  wishing  her  a  speedy  triumph  over  the 
insurgents. 

Contradictory  sentiments  in  the  mind  of 
queen  Elizabeth  caused  her  long  to  hesitate 
before  she  decided  on  the  kind  of  support 
which  she  would  give  to  the  protestants  of 
Scotland.  She  held  lofty  notions  on  the 
divine  right  of  princes,  and  on  the  crimi- 
nality of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  their 
subjects  to  rise  against  their  authority,  and 
with  these  views  the  Scottish  protestants 
were  simply  rebels ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  foresaw  the  blow  which  would  fall  upon 
her  own  head  if  she  allowed  the  Scots  to  be 
overwhelmed,  and  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing it.  To  satisfy  her  conscience,  she  affected 
to  consider  it  as  a  struggle  between  the 
Scots  and  the  French,  and  she  determined 
to  send  an  agent  to  the  border,  to  com- 
municate secretly  with  the  Scots,  and  as- 
certain the  real  state  of  affairs.  This  mis- 
sion was  entrusted  to  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
whose  diplomatic  talents  had  gained  him 
the  esteem  of  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
who  still  remained  in  favour  at  court.  It 
was  one  part  of  his  instructions  to  "  nourish 
the  faction  betwixt  the  Scots  and  the  French, 
so  that  the  French  may  be  better  occupied 
with  them,  and  less  busy  with  England." 
He  was  also  to  ascertain  "  the  very  truth, 
whether  the  lord  James  did  mean  any  en- 
terprise towards  the  crown  of  Scotland  for 
himself,  or  not."  But,  as  we  shall  see  far- 
ther on,  Elizabeth  wished  to  know  this  for 
reasons  different  from  those  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  mission  of  sir  James  Melville. 
The  mission  of  Sadler  had  been  hurried  by 
the  pressing  appeals  of  the  Scots,  who  were 
impatient  of  the  slow  counsels  of  the  English 
court.  "  I  must  signify  to  you,"  Knox  wrote 
to  sir  James  Crofts  on  the  6th  of  August, 
"  that  unless  the  council  be  more  forward  in 
this  common  action,  ye  will  utterly  dis- 
courage the  hearts  of  all  here,  for  they 
cannot  abide  the  crime  of  suspicion;  they 
will  not  trifle,  but  if  they  cannot  have  pre- 
sent support  of  them,  they  will  seek  the 
next,  remedy  (not  that  I  mean  that  ever  they 
intend  to  return  to  France),  to  preserve 
their  own  bodies,  whatsoever  become  of  the 


country,  which  our  enemies  may  easily  oc- 
cupy ;  and  when  they  have  so  done,  make 
your  account  what  may  ensue  towards 
yourself/' 

Another  cause  of  Elizabeth's  reluctance 
seems  to  have  been  the  suspicion  that  the 
Scottish  reformation  was  taking  too  much 
of  a  popular  and  democratic  form.  She 
knew  that  the  views  of  the  Scottish  pro- 
testants with  regard  to  church  government 
were  directly  opposed  to  her  own,  and  she 
looked  with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility  on 
John  Knox,  who  was  their  religious  leader. 
The  plan  which  she  preferred,  and  which 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  contemplated,  was  to  depose 
the  queen-regent,  and  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  or  to 
entrust  it  to  the  lord  James.  The  protestant 
leaders  were  at  this  time  using  every  effort 
to  detach  the  duke  from  the  queen's  party, 
and  his  notorious  weakness  of  character  ren- 
dered him  less  popular  than  the  other ;  and 
it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  a  sus- 
picion of  these  designs  that  the  regent 
accused  the  lord  James  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown.  Elizabeth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  willing  to  encourage  such  an  usurpa- 
tion, and  it  was  therefore  proposed  that 
another  person  should  be  brought  forward, 
the  young  earl  of  Arran  (Chatelherault's 
son),  who  appeared  to  promise  better  than 
his  father,  but  whose  real  character  was  not 
yet  known.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  held 
high  and  lucrative  appointments  in  France, 
but  having  embraced  the  reformed  opinions, 
he  was  deprived  of  them  and  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  it  was  only  by  a  hasty  flight  to 
Greneva  that  he  escaped  being  thrown  into 
prison.  A  message  was  sent  to  him  there, 
and  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Scotland,  in 
the  belief  that,  at  all  events,  his  presence 
might  be  useful,  and  that  he  would,  per- 
haps, draw  his  father  from  the  queen-regent. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  uncertainties,  that  Knox  wrote  the  urgent 
letter  to  Cecil,  dated  on  the  15th  of  August, 
which  Tytler  has  printed  from  the  original 
in  the  state- paper  office.  "  The  cause  of  these 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  standeth  thus :  that 
unless  without  delay  money  be  furnished  to 
pay  their  soldiers,  who  in  number  are  now 
but  five  hundred,  for  their  service  by-past, 
and  to  retain  another  thousand  footmen  with 
three  hundred  horsemen  for  a  time,  they  will 
be  compelled  every  man  to  seek  the  next 
way  for  his  own  safety.  I  am  assured  (as 
flesh  may  be  of  flesh),  that  some  of  their 
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will  take  a  very  hard  life  before  that  ever 
they  corapone  either  with  the  queen-regent 
or  with  France ;  but  this  I  dare  not  promise 
of  all,  unless  in  you  they  see  greater  forward- 
ness to  their  support.    To  aid  us  so  liberally 
as  we  require,  to  some  of  you  will  appear 
excessive,  and  to  displease  France  to  many 
will  appear  dangerous ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  that 
ye  consider  that  our  destruction  were  your 
greatest  loss,  and  that  when  France  shall  be 
our  full  master  (which  God  avert !)  they  will 
be  but  slender  friends  to  you.    Lord  Bethen- 
court  (the  French  ambassador  newly  arrived) 
bragged  in  his  credit,  after  he  had  delivered 
his  menacing  letter  to  the  prior  (the  lord 
James),  that  the  king  and  his  council  would 
spend  the  crown  of  France,  unless  they  had 
our  full  obedience  ;  I  am  assured  that,  unless 
they  had  a  farther  respect,  they  would  not 
buy  our  poverty  at  that  price.     They  labour 
to   corrupt   some   of  our   great   men   with 
money,  and  some  of  our  number  are  so  poor 
(as   before  I  wrote),  that  without   support 
they  cannot  serve.    Some  they  threaten,  and 
against  others  they  have  raised  up  a  party 
in  their  own  country.     In  this  mean  time, 
if  you  lie  as  manacled,  what  will  be  the  end 
you  may  easily  conclude.  Some  of  the  coun- 
cil,  immediately   after   the   sight   of    your 
letters,   departed,  not  well  appeased.     The 
earl  of  Argyle  is  gone  to  his  country,  for 
putting   order   to   the   same,  and   mindeth 
shortly  to  return  with  his  force,  if  assurance 
be  had  of  your  support;  and  likewise  will 
the   gentlemen   in   these   lower   parts    put 
themselves   in   readiness  to  enterprise  the 
uttermost,  if  ye  will  assist  with  them  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  bowels  of  Christ   Jesus  I 
require  you,  sir,  to  make  plain  answer  what 
they  may  lippen  (trust)  to,  and  at  what  time 
their  support  shall  be  in  readiness.     Some 
danger  is  in  the  drift  of  time  in  such  mat- 
ters, ye  are  not  ignorant.      It  was  much 
marvelled  that  the  queen's  majesty  wrote 
no  manner  of  answer,  considering  that  her 
good  father,  the   most  noble  and  most  re- 
doubted of  his  time,  disdained  not  lovingly 
to  write  to  men  fewer  in  number,  and  far 
inferior   in  authority  and  power,  than   be 
those  that  wrote  to  her  grace." 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  August,  sir 
Ralph  Sadler  arrived  at  Berwick,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  message  from  Knox,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Balnaves,  a  zealous  agent 
of  the  congregation,  should  be  sent  secretly 
to  confer  with  him.  .Sadler  carried  with 
him  three  thousand  pounds,  which  he  was 
directed  to  apply  to  the  aid  of  the  Scottish 
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Drotestants  in  such  a  manner  as  not  openly 
;o  interfere  in  the  recent  treaties  of  peace 
jetween  the  two  countries.     In  announcing 
arrival    to    Cecil,    Sadler    stated    his 
opinion  that  it  was  desirable  the  young  earl 
of  Arran  should  show  himself  in  Scotland 
s  soon  as  possible,  and  he  gave  information 
;hat  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  was  waver- 
ng  in  his    allegiance  to  the  regent.     "  It 
seemeth,"  he  adds,  "they  make  little    or 
none  account  of  the  French  power  which  is 
ooked  for  out  of  France,  wishing  that  the 
same  should  rather  come  than  not,  for  as  the 
number  cannot  be  great,  so  think  they  that 
;he  same  will  so  stir  and  irritate  the  hearts 
of  all  Scottish  men,  as  they  would  wholly 
and    firmly    adhere    and    stick    together, 
whereby  their  power  should  so  increase,  as 
;hey  should  be  well  able  both  to  expel  the 
French  out  of  Scotland,  and  also  the  better 
achieve  the  rest  of  their  whole  purpose.     In 
which  case  I  and  sir  James  Crofts,  under- 
stand by  Knox,  they  will  require  aid  of  the 
queen's  majesty  for  the  entertainment  and 
wages  of  fifteen  hundred  arquebusiers,  and 
three  hundred  horsemen,  which,  if  they  may 
have,  then  France  (as  Knox  saith)  shall  soon 
understand  their  minds.     And  if  any  such 
aid  shall  be  required,  albeit  we  think  it  not 
good,  we  intend  not  to  answer  them,  so  as 
they   shall   be   without    hope   thereof,   yet 
would  we  be  glad  to  understand  the  queen's 
majesty's  pleasure  in  that  part,  wishing,  if 
it  may  be  looked  for  that  any  good  effect 
shall  follow,  that  her  majesty  should  not  for 
the  spending  of  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
charge   of  their  demand    amounteth  unto, 
permit  (let  slip)  such  an  opportunity.     And 
to  say  our  poor  minds  unto  you,  we  see  not 
but  her  highness  must  be  at  some  charge 
with  them,  for  of  bare  words  only,  though 
they  may  be  comfortable,  yet  can  they  re- 
ceive no  comfort.    The  bestowing  of  two  or 
three   thousand    crowns    to   relieve   them, 
which  have  sustained  great  losses,  and  spent, 
as  we  understand,  in  manner  all  they  had  in 
this  matter ;  now  to  encourage  them  to  do 
somewhat,  and  if  the  same  be  well  spent,  a 
great  deal  more  cannot  but   be  well  em- 
ployed;   and  if  such  effect  do  not  follow 
thereof  as   we    desire,   her   highness  must 
account  that  she  hath  cast  so  much  into  the 
sea,  the  loss  whereof  may  be  easily  borne 
and  recovered ;  and  either  must  her  majesty 
adventure  the  loss  of  money  amongst  them, 
or  else  leave  them  to  themselves,  for  we  see 
not  that  the  mean  can  serve  the  turn  in  this 
part." 
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The  queen  signified  her  perfect  approval 
of  Sadler's  first  proceedings  ;  the  earl  of 
Arran  was  secretly  brought  to  England, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort,  and  Cecil,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  his  father  the 
duke,  urging  him  to  join  the  congregation. 
"  I  beseech  your  grace  at  this  present," 
he  said,  "  neglect  not  such  opportunity 
of  doing  good  to  your  country,  as  the 
like  was  never  offered  this  hundred  years, 
nor  percase  shall  not  many  other  hundred 
happen,  if  this  time  be  omitted.  Repen- 
tance doth  most  harm  where  no  remedy 
remaineth.  But  I  will  not  molest  your 
grace  with  my  writing;  this  one  thing  I 
covet,  to  have  this  isle  well  united  in  con- 
cord, and  then  could  I  be  content  to  leave 
my  life  and  the  joy  thereof  to  our  poste- 
rity." 

At  length,  early  in  September,  Balnaves 
arrived  in  Berwick,  and  was  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  castle.  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  8th,  Sadler  and  Crofts  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  conference  with 
him,  and  of  its  results : — "  Now  at  the 
last,"  they  say,  "  Mr.  Balnaves  arrived  here 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  midnight,  from  the 
lords  of  the  congregation ;  yesterday,  in 
the  morning,  we  communed  with  him  at 
good  length,  who,  because  he  had  never 
before  conferred  with  me,  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
in  that  matter,  made  me  a  whole  discourse, 
at  my  request,  of  all  their  proceedings  from 
the  beginning,  agreeable  in  all  points  with 
such  advertisement  as  you  have  had  here- 
tofore. And  now  he  saith  that  they  intend 
to  revive  the  matter,  for  that  the  regent 
hath  not  observed  the  articles  of  their 
last  agreement,  but  hath  infringed  the 
same,  as  well  in  that  she  hath  set  up  the 
mass  again  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood- 
house,  which  they  had  before  suppressed; 
as  also  in  that  the  Frenchmen  do  remain 
still,  and  a  more  (greater)  number  since 
arrived,  wherewith  he  saith  all  Scotland 
is  much  moved ;  and  also  a  new  matter 
they  have  to  burden  her  with  for  her 
misgovernment,  in  that  she  abased  the  con- 
gregation without  consent  of  the  council, 
to  the  grief  and  impoverishment  of  their 
common  weal.  For  these  matters  he  saith, 
they  will  begin  again,  and  would  have  done 
at  this  time,  but  sundry  causes,  he  saith, 
they  had  to  protract  the  time  in  pursuing 
hereof,  whereby  they  have  rather  great 
advantage  than  hindrance.  One  for  that 
the  regent,  by  her  policy,  devised  to  stir 
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James  M'Donell,  and  others  of  the  Scottish- 
Irish,  against  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  the 
intent  the  same  earl  might  be  so  occupied 
at  home  in  defence  of  this  country,  as 
he  should  have  no  time  to  attend  this 
matter ;  wherefore  it  behoved  him  to  go 
home  for  the  stay  thereof,  which  he  hath 
now  so  well  ordered,  as  the  regent  shall 
be  clearly  frustrate  and  deceived  of  her 
expectation  in  that  behalf.  Another  cause 
is,  for  that  harvest  is  late  with  them  this 
year,  and  if  they  should  have  assembled 
any  power  in  the  fields,  it  could  not  other- 
wise be  but  that  a  great  destruction  must 
have  ensued  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  would  have  greatly  moved  the  people 
against  them.  Again,  during  the  mean 
time  they  have  had  their  preachers  abroad 
in  the  realm,  which,  by  their  preaching 
and  doctrine,  have  so  won  and  allured 
the  people  to  their  devotion,  as  he  saith 
their  power  is  now  double  that  it  was  in 
the  cause  of  religion;  aud  such  as  yet  be 
not  fully  persuaded  thereto,  bear  never- 
theless such  hatred  to  the  Frenchmen, 
as  he  thinked  in  manner  the  whole  realm 
favoureth  their  party.  And  also  he  saith, 
that  in  this  protract  of  time,  practices  have 
been  used,  and  conferences  had,  both  with 
the  duke,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  others ; 
and  the  duke  persuaded  so  far,  that  he 
hath  promised  to  come  no  more  at  the 
regent,  nor  to  take  any  part  with  her;  the 
rest  he  will  refer  to  the  coming  home  of 
his  son,  who,  he  saith,  may  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  if  he  himself  list,  to  be  sick  or 
lame,  and  to  wink  at  the  matter.  And 
here  the  said  Balnaves  seemed  to  be  greatly 
desirous  of  the  coming  home  of  .the  said 
duke's  son,  who  indeed  was  nearer  him 
than  he  was  aware  of.  The  like  pro- 
mise, he  saith,  they  have  obtained  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley;  and  be  in  good  hope 
that  he  will  manifest  himself  on  their  side ; 
others  also  they  have  won,  as  he  saith, 
to  their  party,  which  be  the  best  borderers 
of  the  Merse  and  Twydale,  which  indeed 
have  their  preachers  amongst  them ;  and 
though  some  of  the  older  sort  do  draw 
back,  yet  having  young  and  lusty  gen- 
tlemen to  their  sons,  they  are  content  to 
let  them  follow  their  purpose,  and  dissemble 
the  matter  themselves  with  the  regent. 
These  advantages,  saith  Balnaves,  have  they 
gotten  by  this  protract  of  time;  and  now 
as  soon  as  their  harvest  is  at  good  point, 
they  will  assemble  all  the  power  they  can 
make;  for  which  purpose  the  lords  of  the 
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congregation  do  meet  and  convene,  as  he 
saith,  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  this  month  at 
Stirling,  where,  he  saith,  they  be  in  good 
hope  to  hear  of  some  good  aid  and  comfort 
at  the  queen's  majesty's  hands,  for  the 
which  purpose  they  had  now  sent  him  unto 
us.  When  he  had  said  that  he  would,  we 
told  him  that  they  might  assure  themselves 
that  the  queen's  majesty,  and  all  the  lords 
of  her  highuess's  council,  did  so  much 
tender  their  cause,  as  they  would  be  no  less 
sorry  than  they  themselves  if  the  same 
should  not  take  good  effect;  and  such  aid 
and  comfort  as  her  highness  might  minister 
unto  them,  without  touch  of  her  honour 
and  breach  of  the  peace  which  she  now 
hath  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  they 
might  be  sure  to  have  it  at  her  grace's 
hands.  Marry,  we  told  him  they  were  wise 
men,  and  could  consider  as  well  as  we  what 
might  be  done  by  her  highness  in  that 
behalf,  considering  that  albeit  their  cause 
was  grounded  upon  a  good  and  godly  foun- 
dation, to  extirpate  idolatry  and  to  advance 
Christ's  true  religion,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
and  to  deliver  the  same  from  foreign  gov- 
ernment, as  in  conscience  they  are  bound 
to  do ;  yet  the  world  can  make  no  other 
exposition  of  it,  but  that  they  be  as  it  were 
a  faction  gathered  together,  contending 
against  the  authority ;  and  how  the  queen's 
majesty  may  seem  to  maintain  them  in  such 
a  case,  we  doubted  not;  but  he,  being  a  wise 
man,  could  weigh  the  same  as  deeply  as  we 
did.  He  confessed  all  that  we  said  to  be 
true,  and  wished  that  the  queen's  majesty 
should  remain  still  in  peace,  which  he  said 
should  also  serve  better  for  their  purpose, 
than  if  we  were  in  the  wars ;  for  that  if  we 
were  in  the  war,  they  could  then  find  no 
fault  with  the  coming  of  the  Frenchmen 
into  Scotland,  which  might  say  they  came 
to  defend  our  country;  but  now,  being  in 
peace,  all  Scotland  may,  and  doth  well  per- 
ceive, that  they  come  rather  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  them  than  for  any  other  cause ; 
and  in  their  conferences,  he  saith,  they 
have  considered  as  much  as  we  said  unto 
them,  and,  therefore,  whatsoever  pretence 
they  make,  the  principal  mark  they  shoot 
at  is,  he  saith,  to  make  an  altercation  of 
the  state  and  authority,  to  the  intent  the 
same  being  established  as  they  desire,  they 
may  then  enter  into  open  trade  with  her 
majesty,  as  the  case  shall  require.  This,  he 
saith,  is  very  secret,  and  if  the  duke  will 
take  it  upon  him,  they  mean  to  bestow  it 
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there ;  or,  if  he  refuse,  his  son  is  as  mete, 
or  rather  more  mete  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  mean  season  he  said  they  trusted,  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  in  good 
expectation,  that  her  highness  would  comfort 
them  with  some  secret  aid  of  money,  and, 
because  they  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  their 
substance  in  maintaining  and  keeping  all 
this  while,  certain  bands  of  soldiers,  for 
their  more  strength  and  surety  to  their  no 
little  impoverishing ;  if  they  might  now 
have  such  relief  at  her  majesty's  hands,  as 
would  keep  together  a  thousand  arquebusiers 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  for  two  or  three 
months,  besides  such  power  as  they  trust  to 
make  at  their  own  charge,  they  will  either 
achieve  their  enterprise,  or  spend  their  lives 
in  the  pursuit  thereof.  Upon  this  we 
resolved  with  him,  that  indeed  there  was 
none  other  way  for  the  queen's  majesty  to 
relieve  or  comfort  them,  but  with  money ; 
which,  if  it  might  be  done  with  such  secrecy 
as  the  case  doth  require,  we  said  we  doubted 
not  but  her  majesty  so  much  tendereth  their 
case  and  godly  action,  as  they  might  and 
should  taste  of  her  liberality  and  goodness 
in  that  part ;  and  here  I,  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
put  him  in  remembrance  how  liberal  the 
king,  her  majesty's  father,  had  been  afore- 
time to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  as  he  knew, 
and  how  little  they  considered  it ;  and  also, 
that  they  used  therein  no  secrecy  at  all. 
He  confessed  it  to  be  true ;  but  he  said  the 
case  is  now  much  otherwise  than  it  was 
then,  for  then  we  sought  of  them,  and  now 
they  seek  of  us ;  and,  quoth  he,  we  be  so 
far  already  entered  into  this  matter,  that 
though  we  have  no  aid  at  all  at  your  hands, 
we  must  needs,  for  our  surety,  either  go 
through  with  it,  or  lose  our  lives ;  and  so 
we  be  fully  bent  and  purposed  to  do.  And, 
quoth  he,  for  the  secrecy  of  the  matter,  if 
it  please  the  queen's  majesty  to  aid  us 
according  to  our  desire,  it  shall  be  so  secret 
that  none,  except  a  few  which  be  of  the 
privy  council  amongst  us,  shall  know  any 
other  but  that  the  force  is  levied  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  whole  congregation.  To 
come  to  the  end  of  this  long  talk,  the 
rehearsal  of  the  whole  whereof  were  super- 
fluous, we  said  that  the  year  was  so  far  spent, 
that  we  thought  one  month's  wages  for 
the  entertainment  of  such  soldiers  as  they 
desired  would  suffice,  which  amounted  to 
the  point  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He 
answered,  that  the  time  was  nothing  at  all 
spent  for  their  purpose,  for  the  winter  is 
best  for  them,  and  worst  for  the  French- 
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men  ;  but  within  two  months  lie  trusted  the 
matter  would  be  tried.  And  so,  finally,  we 
granted  them  two  thousand  pounds,  which 
we  said  we  would  spare  them  of  the  pay  our 
soldiers  here  should  receive  at  this  time; 
and  doubted  not  but  the  queen's  majesty, 
if  she  should  perceive  the  same  to  be  so 
employed  by  them,  as  their  cause  may  be 
well  advanced,  and  her  honour  untouched, 
she  would  in  that  case  show  herself  more 
liberal  unto  them,  wherein  we  pray  you 
help,  that  we  may  keep  promise,  if  the  case 
so  require.  With  this  the  said  Balnaves  was 
well  satisfied,  seeming  to  take  it  in  very 
thankful  part ;  and  we  be  resolved,  that 
within  these  six  days  they  shall  send  hither 
for  the  same  by  sea,  and  shall  receive  it  at 
Holy  Island,  wherein  shall  be  used  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible.  Thus  have  we  adven- 
tured so  much  of  the  queen's  money,  and 
surely  by  all  likelihood  and  conjectures  that 
we  can  conceive,  the  same  cannot  but  be 
employed  to  good  purpose.  Others  there 
be,  as  Kirkaldy,  Ormiston,  and  Whitlaw, 
which,  having  spent  much  for  this  matter, 
whereof  they  be  earnest  prosecutors,  and 
for  the  same  have  been  captains  of  bands 
in  Scotland,  have  lost  a  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months'  pay,  which  they  should  now  have 
had  out  of  France,  do  look  for  some  relief, 
whereof,  as  we  understand,  they  have  been 
put  in  some  hope ;  but  because  we  have 
been  now  so  liberal  of  the  queen's  purse, 
albeit  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  commit  the 
same  to  the  discretion  of  me,  the  said  sir 
Ralph,  yet  we  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
her  highness  liketh  or  misliketh  that  we  have 
done,  before  we  do  any  more." 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  at  this  time  reached 
Berwick  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and,  con- 
tinue the  writers  of  this  letter,  "  all  this 
while  of  our  talk  with  Mr.  Balnaves,  was 
the  earl  of  Arran  here  in  the  castle,  the 
one  of  them  not  knowing  of  the  other ;  for 
Balnaves  came  on  Wednesday  last  at  mid- 
night, and  the  earl,  for  whose  secret  con- 
veyance hither  we  had  taken  order  accord- 
ing to  your  letters,  came  into  the  castle  on 
Thursday  morning  before  day,  within  three 
hours  after  Balnaves.  We  told  first  the 
earl  that  Balnaves  was  here,  and  devised 
with  him  whether  he  would  talk  with  him 
or  not.  After  some  consideration  whereof, 
because  he  would  understand  the  state  of 
things  in  Scotland,  knowing  Balnaves  to  be 
his  assured  friend,  he  resolved  to  speak 
with  him,  and  so  we  brought  them  together. 
And  Mr.  Balnaves,  we  assure  you,  seemed 


to  rejoice  very  much  of  his  coming,  and 
discoursed  with  him  of  the  state  of  their 
country  at  good  length  ;  and  in  the  end  we 
ordered  that  Balnaves  shall  keep  it  secret 
till  the  earl  shall  disclose  himself." 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Berwick,  the  earl  of 
Arran  was  conveyed  secretly  by  the  borderers 
of  Teviotdale  to  Hamilton  castle,  his  father's 
residence.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  was 
publicly  known,  the  intelligence  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  whole  protestant  party, 
and  it  had  the  important  effect  of  deciding 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault  to  join  their 
standard. 

While  her  agents  were  thus  engaged  in 
secret,  Elizabeth  acted  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary dissimulation.  Although  the 
utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  disconnect 
the  queen's  name  with  the  acts  of  her 
officers,  the  encouragement  which  the  Scot- 
tish protestants  received  from  England 
could  hardly  be  kept  so  great  a  secret  that 
some  intimations  of  it  were  not  carried  to 
the  queen-regent,  and  the  French  am- 
bassador in  England,  M.  de  Noailles,  was 
instructed  to  remonstrate  on  the  subject. 
In  his  dispatches,  he  gives  accounts  of 
repeated  interviews  with  the  English  queen, 
in  which  she  denied  having  given  any 
countenance  to  the  rebels  of  Scotland,  and 
expressed  her  abhorrence  of  their  attempts. 
At  the  end  of  August,  M.  de  Noailles  was 
directed  to  complain  that  the  Scottish  pro- 
testants had  talked  publicly  of  their  hopes 
of  assistance  from  England,  and  that  they 
boasted  of  having  the  queen's  promise  to 
that  effect;  in  reply  to  which  Elizabeth 
told  him,  that  possibly  some  of  her  officers, 
among  whom  therewere  somefoolish  enough, 
might  have  held  indiscreet  language  to- 
wards the  Scots,  but  that  she  had  sent  a 
commissioner  to  the  border  to  inquire  into, 
and  correct  any  faults  of  this  kind.  She 
assured  him  that  those  of  the  congregation 
would  find  themselves  greatly  deceived,  if 
they  expected  any  favour  from  her  in  their 
wild  enterprises ;  that  she  had  neither 
written  nor  promised  anything  to  them, 
and  that  her  signet  might  be  easily  known 
if  they  had  it  to  show.  She  added  that  she 
knew  there  were  some  of  her  subjects  who 
were  ready  enough  to  do  anything  to  cause 
disagreement  between  the  two  countries, 
but  that  it  was  her  intention  to  punish  them 
very  severely.  Three  or  four  days  after- 
wards the  ambassador  was  assured  that  orders 
had  been  sent  to  the  frontier  to  hinder  any 
encouragement  from  being  given  to  the 
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Scottish  protestants.  Even  at  the  end  of 
September,  when  Arran  had  declared  him- 
self in  Scotland,  and  his  father  had  joined 
the  congregation,  and  Sadler's  negotiations 
with  the  protestants  were  more  than  sus- 
pected, Elizabeth  still  held  the  same  language 
to  the  French  ambassador. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  made  no 
secret  of  his  resolution  to  reduce  Scotland 
to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  France, 
and  he  continued  his  preparations  for  war. 
The  Sieur  de  Bethencourt  was  sent  over  to 
Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  August,  with 
assurances  that  a  French  army  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  d'Elbeuf  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  the  assistance 
of  the  queen-regent.  Bethencourt  was  in- 
structed to  try  and  detach  the  lord  James 
from  the  party  of  the  protestants,  and  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  to  that  nobleman,  in 
which  they  upbraided  him  for  his  ingrati- 
tude, in  return  for  the  many  benefits  he  had 
received  from  France,  and  threatened  him 
with  their  utmost  vengeance  if  he  con- 
tinued with  the  rebels ;  but  the  lord  James 
remained  firm  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted, 
and,  in  a  temperate  reply,  he  declared  for 
himself  and  the  other  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation, that  they  had  no  other  object  than 
the  defence  of  their  religious  convictions, 
and  that,  detesting  the  crime  of  sedition, 
they  were  ready  in  all  other  matters  but 


religion  to  be  obedient  and  faithful  subjects 
to  their  sovereign.  At  the  end  of  August, 
the  first  division  of  the  French  armament, 
consisting  of  a  force  of  a  thousand  men, 
under  an  Italian  officer  named  Ottaviano 
Bosso,  arrived  at  Leith.  The  queen-regent 
welcomed  this  arrival  with  the  utmost  joy, 
and  she  immediately  sent  their  commander 
back  to  France,  with  pressing  demands  for 
a  still  larger  force.  She  pointed  out  to  the 
French  monarch  the  danger  of  delay,  and 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  Scots  be- 
fore they  could  obtain  assistance  from  any 
of  their  neighbours,  and  declared  her  belief 
that  with  a  thousand  more  men  and  a  hun- 
dred barbed  horse,  and  with  four  ships-of- 
war  to  cruise  in  the  Forth,  she  could  reduce 
Scotland.  With  the  reinforcement  brought 
by  Ottaviano  Bosso,  the  regent  began  to 
fortify  the  port  of  Leith,  in  order  to  make 
it  a  stronghold  for  her  foreign  troops.  A 
few  more  of  these,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred foot  and  eighty  horse,  under  a  French 
officer  named  La  Brosse,  arrived  in  three  ships 
on  the  24th  of  September,  accompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Ameins,  who  came  as  legate 
a  latere  from  the  pope,  and  two  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonue.  The  mission  of  the  eccle- 
siastics was  one  of  conversion ;  and  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  employ  their  learning 
against  the  heretics ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  they  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was 
not  destined  to  have  much  success. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LORDS  OF    THE  CONGREGATION   AGAIN    OCCUPY   EDINBURGH ;  DEPOSITION  OF    THE  QUEEN-REGENT  • 

THE  PROTESTANTS  COMPELLED  TO  HF.THE-AT  FROM  THE  CAPITAL  ;    DETERMINATION  OF  ELIZABETH 

TO  ESPOUSE  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. 


THE  secret  encouragement  received  from 
England  reanimated  the  congregation, 
which  at  the  same  time  received  at  home 
some  important  accessions  of  strength.  Of 
these  one  of  the  principal  was  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  who  gave  his  secret  support  to 
the  reformers  before  he  joined  them  openly, 
and  thus,  as  the  regent's  secretary,  he  was 
enabled  to  betray  her  designs  to  them. 
The  earl  of  Arran,  while  at  Geneva,  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Randolph,  afterwards  well 
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known  as  sir  Thomas  Randolph,  and  as  one 
of  the  ablest  diplomatists  and  political  in- 
triguers of  his  age ;  and  at  the  earl's  parti- 
cular desire  this  man  followed  him  into 
Scotland,  and  he  gave  to  the  measure  of 
the  protestant  confederates  a  character  of 
energy  and  promptitude  which  they  would 
not  have  received  from  Arran  himself. 
After  his  arrival,  the  chiefs  of  the  congre- 
gation met  at  Hamilton,  and  under  the 
presidence  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
who  signed  their  covenant,  they  resolved  to 
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assemble  their  forces  and  proceed  at  once 
to  hostilities  against  the  Frenchmen.  Their 
first  step  was  to  send  a  message  to  the 
queen-regent,  requiring  her  to  desist  from 
fortifying  Leith,  to  which  she  replied  that 
her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  had  as 
much  right  to  fortify  her  own  seaport  as 
the  duke  had  to  build  at  Hamilton,  and 
she  accompanied  her  refusal  with  reproaches 
to  Chatelherault  for  his  ingratitude  and 
faithlessness.  At  the  same  time  they  seem 
to  have  drawn  up  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  Christendom,  of  which  a 
copy  has  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  office  in  France,  and  has  been 
printed  in  M.  Teulet's  collection  of  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  Scottish  history.  In 
this  document,  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion protested  against  the  design  of  their 
regent  to  reduce  Scotland  to  a  French  pro- 
vince. They  described  the  intrigues  which 
had  been  employed  to  determine  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  their  infant  queen  to 
France,  as  well  as  those  by  which  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  was  deprived  of  the  regency, 
and  the  queen-dowager,  a  foreigner,  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  They  complained 
that,  after  the  elevation  of  Mary  of  Guise  to 
the  regency,  she  had  discountenanced  the 
old  Scottish  nobility,  and  given  all  the  great 
offices  of  state  to  foreigners ;  that  M.  de 
Rubbay,  the  vice-chancellor,  had  usurped 
from  the  earl  of  Huntley  all  his  powers  as 
chancellor ;  that  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  the 
treasurer,  having  shown  some  opposition  to 
this  undue  promotion  of  Frenchmen,  bad 
been  sent  away  under  pretence  of  a  mission 
to  France,  and  his  office  virtually  bestowed 
on  an  obscure  French  scribe  ;  that  the  two 
chief  French  officials,  D'Oysel  and  Rubbay, 
had  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
which  they  exercised  with  the  most  offen- 
sive arrogance  ;  that  the  regent,  to  gain  her 
ends,  had  designedly  sown  discord  among 
the  nobles  of  Scotland ;  that  she  had  per- 
secuted them  under  pretence  of  religion ; 
and  that  she  had  given  the  Scottish  bene- 
fices to  foreign  priests.  The  lords  of  the 
congregation  then  described  the  way  in 
which  the  marriage  between  their  young 
queen  and  the  dauphin  had  been  brought 
about;  the  attempt  to  carry  away  the 
Scottish  crown  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  husband,  which  had  been  defeated  by 
the  firmness  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors ; 
the  injuries  which  had  been  done  to  the 
Scots  by  the  French  soldiery  ;  the  debasing 
of  the  coinage ;  the  persecution  of  the  earl 


of  Arran  in  France ;  the  open  declaration 
of  the  French  that  they  intended  to  reduce 
Scotland  to  the  condition  of  a  province; 
the  sending  over  of  troops  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  occupation  and  fortification  of 
Leith,  without  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
the  humble  remonstrance  which  they  had 
addressed  on  this  subject  to  the  regent,  and 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  she  had 
treated  it.  They  represented  the  necessity 
in  which  they  found  themselves  of  taking 
arms  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  most 
disgraceful  servitude ;  and  protested  that 
they  were  still  ready  to  render  all  due 
obedience  to  their  queen,  and  that  their 
only  aim  was  to  restore  their  country  to  its 
ancient  liberty,  to  protect  their  ancient 
royal  race  in  their  rightful  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  trans- 
ported by  tyranny  and  violence  to  a 
foreigner. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  hindered  the 
assembling  of  the  army  of  the  congregation 
until  the  15th  of  October,  when  their  army 
amounted  to  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
men.  Next  day  they  marched  to  Edinburgh, 
which  they  occupied  without  resistance,  the 
queen-regent  retiring  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith.  In  repeated  skirmishes 
which  followed  the  occupation  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  protestants  generally  had  the 
advantage.  In  these  encounters  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 
very, and  in  one  of  the  first  skirmishes  it 
is  recorded  that  he  slew  a  French  officer, 
hand  to  hand,  "whereby  the  protestants 
had  the  first  blood,  which  they  did  take  for 
good  luck."  "  So  that  now,"  say  Sadler 
and  Crofts,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  "  the  affray 
is  begun,  and  being  thus  far  entered  in 
blood  on  both  parts,  we  think  it  cannot 
be  soon  stanched.  The  queen's  majesty 
hath  more  for  two  thousand  pounds  than 
her  highness's  father  could  obtain  for  six 
thousand."  This  first  success,  however,  was 
followed  up  by  an  immediate  appeal  to 
Elizabeth  for  pecuniary  aid,  upon  which 
Sadler  and  Crofts,  in  forwarding  their  de- 
mand to  Cecil,  observe :  "  Surely  we  think 
if  they  be  not  relieved  and  supported  by  the 
queen's  majesty,  their  poverty  being  such  as 
they  allege,  they  must  of  force  desist  and 
leave  off  their  enterprise,  to  their  own  con- 
fusion. And  if  by  her  highness's  aid  they 
may  prosper  and  achieve  the  same,  yet  in 
the  end,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  her  highness 
must  either  manifest  herself  on  that  side,  or 
else  they  shall  not  be  able  to  strive  and 
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wrestle  with  the  power  of  France.  Wherein 
we  be  bold  to  say  our  poor  minds,  as  men 
which  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  do 
wish  and  desire  the  establishment  of  this 
island  in  perpetual  unity  and  concord,  the 
like  opportunity  whereof  that  is  now  offered 
we  think  we  shall  not  live  to  see,  if  this  be 
pretermitted,  the  consideration  whereof  we 
refer  to  the  wisdom  and  deep  judgment  of 
those  to  whom  it  chiefly  appertaineth,  which 
can  more  deeply  weigh  it,  and  discern,  and 
see  further  in  the  same  than  our  poor  wits 
can  reach." 

The  protestant  party  in  Edinburgh,  mean- 
while, proceeded  with  a  boldness  which 
astonished  their  enemies.  They  began  by 
appointing  two  councils,  one  for  civil  affairs, 
and  another  for  religion.  The  first  was  com- 
posed of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  his  son 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Glencairn,  the  lord  James,  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Boyd,  and  Maxwell,  Erskine  of  Dun, 
Henry  Balnaves,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
the  provost  of  Dundee.  In  the  council  of 
religion  were  Knox,  Goodman,  and  the 
bishop  of  Galloway,  who  had  turned  pro- 
testant. Having  thus  established  a  sort  of 
government  in  the  capital,  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  sent  a  messenger  to  the  re- 
gent, by  whom  they  demanded  that  the  new 
fortifications  of  Leith  should  be  demolished, 
that  the  foreign  and  other  hired  troops 
should  immediately  evacuate  that  town,  and 
leave  it  free  for  all  to  carry  on  their  com- 
merce and  exercise  their  trade.  They  de- 
clared that,  in  case  of  her  refusal,  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  that  she  wished 
to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  slavery,  for  which 
they  would  endeavour  by  every  means  within 
their  power  to  find  a  remedy.  After  taking 
three  days  to  deliberate,  the  regent  sent  the 
Lion  king-at-arms  into  Edinburgh  with  the 
following  reply,  as  it  is  reported  by  Bu- 
chanan :  "  First,"  she  said,  "  you  are  to 
show  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  possess  power  in  this  realm,  except  my 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  from  whom  I  derive 
my  authority.  The  former  deeds  of  the 
nobles,  and  their  present  request,  or  rather 
command,  sufficiently  declare  that  they 
acknowledge  no  superior  authority ;  neither 
does  their  petition,  or  rather  threat,  how- 
ever plausibly  expressed,  surprise  me.  You 
will  require  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  to 
remember  what  he  promised  to  me  verbally, 
and  to  the  king  by  letter,  not  only  that  he 
would  himself  continue  loyal  to  the  king,  but 
that  he  would  prevent  his  son.  the  earl  of 
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Arran,  from  at  all  interfering  in  the  troubles 
of  the  country ;  and  ask  him  how  his  pre- 
sent conduct  corresponds  with  these  pro- 
mises. To  the  addresses  you  will  reply, 
that  I  am  ready  to  do,  and  hereby  promise 
to  do,  whatever  the  public  tranquillity  re- 
quires, and  is  not  repugnant  to  religion, 
and  my  duty  to  the  sovereign;  nor  did  I 
ever  so  much  as  think  of  overturning  either 
liberty  or  laws,  much  less  of  conquering  the 
kingdom  by  force ;  for  why  should  I  wish 
to  conquer  that  which,  without  dispute, 
belongs  to  my  daughter  by  hereditary 
right?  Respecting  the  fortifications  at 
Leith,  you  will  ask  whether  I  ever  attempted 
anything  of  that  kind,  until  they  by  many 
meetings,  and  at  last  by  a  conspiracy  openly 
entered  into,  declared  that  they  had  re- 
jected all  legitimate  authority,  and  would 
manage  the  commonwealth  at  their  own 
pleasure,  without  consulting  me  who  held 
the  rank  and  authority  of  chief  magistrate  ; 
until  they  had  strengthened  their  party  by 
taking  towns ;  by  entering  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  ancient  enemy  for  ratifying  a 
league,  and  especially  now  had  many  of  the 
English  in  their  own  houses ;  and  besides, 
what  reasons  can  they  offer  why  they  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  an  army  at  Edinburgh 
for  attacking  the  governor  of  the  realm, 
and  I  not  suffered  to  have  some  force  at 
Leith,  as  a  protection  for  my  person  and 
the  support  of  my  authority  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  wish  to  deprive  me  of  my  settled  place 
of  residence,  and  force  me  to  change  my 
situation  daily,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  to 
avoid  their  fury.  Besides,  where  is  there 
any  mention  made  in  their  letters  of  any 
obedience  to  lawful  magistrates  ?  Where 
do  they  point  out  any  way  to  restore  con- 
cord ?  Where  do  they  show  any  desire  to 
allay  these  commotions,  and  bring  back 
the  commonwealth  to  its  former  situation  ? 
They  may  talk  as  they  choose  about  the 
welfare  of  the  public ;  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  nothing  about  which  they  think  less ;  for 
if  that  be  the  only  obstacle  to  concord,  I 
have  often  shown  how  it  might  be  removed. 
Nor  are  they  ignorant  that  the  French 
would  have  long  ago  been  ordered  out  of 
Scotland  by  their  king,  if  they  themselves, 
by  their  own  conduct,  had  not  occasioned  the 
delay.  Wherefore,  if  they  would  now  offer 
any  honourable  conditions,  which  would 
afford  a  hope  that  the  majesty  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  preserved,  and  that  they 
would  modestly  and  obediently  submit  to 
their  superiors,  I  will  reject  no  plan  for 
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restoring  concord.  Nor  am  I  only  thus 
inclined,  but  their  sovereigns  also  show  the 
same  disposition,  who  sent  an  illustrious 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  (La 
Brosse),  and  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church  (the  bishop  of  Amiens),  with 
letters  and  mandates  for  that  purpose, 
whom  they  treated  with  so  much  contempt, 
that  they  not  only  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  would  not  even  grant  them  a  conference ; 
for  which  reasons,  you  will  require  and 
command  both  the  duke,  nobles,  and  all 
others,  of  whatever  rank,  to  separate  from 
the  army,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed 
traitors." 

The  herald  who  brought  the  message  of 
the  regent  was  required  to  wait  for  his 
answer,  and  the  same  day,  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, the  congregation  assembled  in  the 
tolbooth,  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  Lord  Ruthven  was  called  upon  to 
preside  at  this  meeting,  and  he  at  once 
boldly  propounded  to  them  the  question  of 
deposing  the  regent.  It  was  urged  that  a 
foreigner,  who  held  only  a  deputed  power, 
having  refused  to  listen  to  the  natural  born 
councillors  of  the  kingdom,  and  having 
openly  declared  her  intention  of  reducing 
them  to  bondage,  ought  no  longer  to  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  an  office  which  she  was  abusing  to 
their  ruin.  The  subject  was  warmly  debated, 
and  provoked  some  difference  of  opinion, 
until  the  preachers  were  called  to  give  their 
advice.  Willock  addressed  the  assembly 
first,  and  defined  from  scripture  the  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  office  of  magistracy, 
quoting  examples  of  the  depositions  of  kings. 
It  was  the  language  of  the  English  puritans 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  spoke 
strongly  of  the  character  of  the  queen- 
regent,  and  of  the  various  injuries  she  had 
inflicted  on  Scotland,  and  he  dwelt  especially 
on  her  evident  design  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional liberty,  and  to  deprive  the  Scots  of 
their  rights.  Such  being  the  case,  he  ar- 
gued that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nobility, 
the  born  councillors  of  the  realm,  to  provide 
for  its  safety  by  divesting  her  of  her  au- 
thority. Knox  spoke  more  guardedly  and 
moderately,  but  to  the  same  purpose ;  but 
he  urged  them  to  remain  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  true  sovereign.  The 
votes  of  the  assembly  were  then  taken,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  queen- 
regent  should  be  suspended  from  her  au- 
thority. An  act  to  this  effect  was  drawn 
up,  and  next  day,  October  the  22nd,  it  was 
publicly  proclaimed  to  the  people.  It  was 


communicated  to  the  regent  in  a  letter 
entrusted  to  her  herald,  which,  according 
to  Buchanan,  was  nearly  in  the  following 
terms:  "We  plainly  perceive,"  they  said, 
"by  the  letters  and  mandates  sent  us  by 
your  herald,  your  obstinate  aversion  to  the 
true  worship  of  God,  the  public  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  our  common  liberty.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  them,  we,  in  the 
name  of  our  king  and  queen,  suspend  and 
prohibit  you  from  exercising  the  govern- 
ment in  their  name,  as  regent,  or  under 
whatever  title  you  may  assume ;  as  we  are 
assured  that  your  proceedings  are  in  entire 
opposition  to  their  wishes  for  the  welfare  of 
this  kingdom.  And  inasmuch  as  you  do  not 
employ  us,  the  lawful  counsellors  of  this 
kingdom  and  native  subjects  of  our  sov- 
ereigns, as  your  parliament  and  council,  so 
neither  do  we  acknowledge  you  as  regent, 
or  exercising  the  supreme  functions  of  gov- 
ernment ;  particularly  because  your  power 
of  whatever  kind,  entrusted  to  you  by  our 
sovereigns,  is  for  the  most  weighty  and  just 
causes  inhibited  by  us,  and  that  in  the  name 
of  these  sovereigns,  whose  natural  advisers 
we  are,  especially  in  affaira  respecting  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  But  although 
we  have  determined  to  hazard  our  lives  in 
freeing  that  town,  in  which  you  have  col- 
lected foreign  troops  against  us,  yet  of  the 
respect  and  regard  we  have  for  you  as  the 
mother  of  our  queen,  we  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  withdraw,  ere  the  public  service  force 
us  to  reduce  that  city  by  arms,  which  we 
have  so  often  before  endeavoured  to  liberate 
by  our  petitions.  Moreover  we  request  that 
you  will  take  along  with  you,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  all  those  who  lay  claim  to  the 
name  of  ambassadors  for  deciding  or  man- 
aging the  public  affairs ;  also  all  the  hired 
soldiers  of  every  description  who  are  in  the 
town,  as  we  would  willingly  spare  their  lives 
and  preserve  them  unhurt,  on  account  of  the 
friendship  which  has  for  so  many  ages  ex- 
isted between  the  Scots  and  the  French, 
and  which  the  marriage  of  our  queen  with 
their  king  ought  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish."  On  the  25th  the  congregation 
sent  a  herald  to  Leith,  to  order  all  the  Scots 
to  depart  from  that  town  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  separate  them- 
selves from  the  enemies  of  public  liberty, 
and  the  Frenchmen  to  depart  from  Scotland. 
The  commencement  of  the  war  was  not 
fortunate  to  the  congregation.  Preparations 
were  made  for  an  attack  upon  Leith,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  The  queen-regent 
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sent  her  agents  and  spies  into  their  camp, 
who  corrupted  many,  and  spread  suspicions 
and  alarm  among  others.  The  duke  of 
Chatelherault  began  at  the  same  time  to 
display  his  characteristic  weakness,  and  his 
misgivings  soon  communicated  themselves 
to  others  of  his  colleagues.  To  crown  all, 
money  again  ran  short,  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  congregation  became  clamorous  and 
mutinous,  and  deserted  in  great  numbers. 
The  laird  of  Ormiston  was  again  dispatched 
to  Berwick  for  assistance,  and,  on  the  last 
of  October,  Sadler  and  Orofts  gave  Cecil  the 
following  account  of  his  visit.  "  Yesternight 
arrived  here  the  laird  of  Ormiston,  with 
these  letters  which  we  send  you  here  in- 
closed. He  was  specially  dispatched  hither 
for  money,  and  declared  unto  us  that,  unless 
they  might  be  presently  holpen  and  relieved 
with  the  same,  they  could  not  keep  their 
power  any  longer  together,  but  that  their 
soldiers  which  they  had  in  wages  were  ready 
to  depart  from  them  for  lack  of  payment ; 
whereupon,  because  we  thought  it  not  good 
utterly  to  discourage  them,  we  have  pre- 
sumed to  send  them  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  we  declared  unto  him  we  shifted  for 
of  our  own  money,  and  such  as  we  could 
borrow  of  our  friends  for  the  time,  and  so 
we  have  now  written  unto  Randolph,  re- 
quiring him  to  declare  the  same  to  such  of 
the  lords  there  as  he  thinketh  good,  and  to 
advertise  them  that  we  be  in  good  hope  to 
send  them  more  very  shortly,  praying  them 
to  keep  it  secret,  and  to  make  as  few  privy 
to  it  as  is  possible,  whereof  likewise  we 
required  the  said  Ormiston ;  to  whom  also 
we  have  given  two  hundred  crowns  for  his 
own  relief,  which  he  took  in  very  thankful 
part,  and  so  we  returned  him  this  day  with 
speed  to  Edinburgh,  with  good  words  and 
good  hope  of  more  relief  as  soon  as  may  be." 
"  What  will  be  the  end  of  this  matter,"  they 
add,  "  we  cannot  tell,  but  surely  without  the 
queen's  majesty's  aid,  either  by  taking  open 
and  plain  part  with  them,  or  else  secretly  to 
be  at  charges  with  them,  as  her  highness 
hath  been  for  a  time,  we  see  not,  their 
poverty  being  such  as  it  is,  as  this  bearer 
can  tell,  that  they  shall  be  able  of  themselves 
to  keep  any  power  long  together,  but  of 
force  must  be  fain  to  stay,  desist,  and  depart 
to  their  no  little  danger,  and  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  whole  intended  purpose." 

A  new  and  unexpected  misfortune  now 

fell  upon  the  congregation.     As  the  laird  of 

Ormiston  was  returning  to  Edinburgh  with 

the  thousand  pounds  entrusted  to  him  by 
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the  English  agents,*  the  earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  been  in  secret  communication  with 
the  protestants,  and  pretended  to  favour 
their  cause,  waylaid  and  attacked  him,  and 
robbed  him  of  the  money.  Ormiston  him- 
self was  wounded.  When  news  of  this 
disaster  reached  Edinburgh,  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James,  taking  with 
them  two  hundred  horse,  a  hundred  foot, 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  in  all 
haste  against  Bothwell,  and  seized  his 
house,  but  the  earl  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  to  carry  with  him  the  money. 
This  capture  left  no  doubt  of  the  assistance 
which  the  lords  of  the  congregation  received 
from  England,  although  it  was  vainly  repre- 
sented as  the  private  contribution  of  indi- 
viduals. This  misfortune  was  followed  by 
others  of  a  still  more  serious  character. 
The  townsmen  of  Dundee,  under  their  pro- 
vost Haliburton,  a  good  soldier  and  skilful 
commander,  marched  to  Edinburgh  to  assist 
in  the  seige  of  Leith,  and  had  planted  their 
cannon  on  an  eminence  near  Holyrood, 
where  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
the  French,  and  driven  into  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  with  loss.  This  surprise  is  said 
to  have  been  the  more  easily  effected,  from 
the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  leaders 
were  absent  listening  to  a  long  sermon. 
The  French  soldiers  plundered  the  houses 
in  the  streets  they  had  entered,  acting  with 
great  cruelty,  for  they  murdered  aged  men 
and  a  woman  with  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
and  it  is  related  that  the  queen-regent  sat 
on  the  ramparts  of  Leith  to  welcome  them 
on  their  return,  smiling  at  seeing  them 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  citizens.  On 
Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  the  French, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men, 
marched  out  of  Leith  to  intercept  a  convoy 
carrying  provisions  into  the  capital ;  on 
which  the  lord  James  and  the  earl  of  Arran 
hurried  out  of  Edinburgh  with  a  small 
force  to  protect  the  convoy.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  the  Scots,  becoming 
entangled  in  difficult  ground  between  the 
morass  of  Restalrig  and  the  moat  surround- 
ing the  park,  were  thrown  into  confusion 
and  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Hali- 
burton, provost  of  Dundee,  to  whose  exer- 
tions those  who  escaped  owed  their  safety, 
was  among  the  slain.  This  defeat  threw 

*  It  is  evident  that  this  money  was  only  one 
thousand  pounds.  Another  document  calls  it  four 
thousand  crowns,  which  Tytler  has  turned  into  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  some  have  still  further  in- 
creased the  sum. 
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the  congregation  into  great  despondency, 
as  their  force  had  been  already  much  dimin- 
ished by  desertion.  A  council  was  assem- 
bled hurriedly,  at  which  some  proposed 
that  they  should  remain  in  the  capital, 
and  send  out  to  their  friends  to  press  for 
reinforcements ;  but  in  the  end  more  timid 
counsels  prevailed;  and  at  midnight  the 
congregation  abandoned  the  town,  and 
retreated  first  to  Linlithgow,  and  thence 
to  Stirling.  It  is  said  that  as  they  left 
the  capital  the  populace  hooted  at  them 
for  their  cowardice.  Their  departure  was 
no  sooner  known,  than  the  queen-regent 
marched  triumphantly  into  Edinburgh. 

The  effect  of  these  disasters  on  the  pro- 
testant  leaders  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  written  on  the  llth  of  November, 
by  Randolph,  who  was  then  with  them  at 
Stirling,  to  Sadler  and  Crofts.  "  I  find  so 
much  uncertainty  in  men's  doings,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  uncertain  what  to  write,  nor 
know  not  how  to  report  that  that  within 
this  live  days  I  have  heard  and  seen.  I 
have  found  the  worst  success  in  a  matter 
that  I  hoped  so  well  of,  that  ever  I  shall 
see.  Since  the  taking  of  the  money,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  gates 
of  Edinburgh,  I  have  found  the  most  part 
of  our  nobles  and  others  such,  as  I  know 
not  whom  worthily  to  commend.  The 
number  of  men  hath  so  decayed  since 
that  time,  that  the  rest  were  forced  to  leave 
the  town  upon  Monday  last  [November  5]. 
Also,  our  men  had  a  very  hot  skirmish. 
There  were  slain,  hurt,  and  taken,  of  both 
sides,  thirty  or  forty;  one  captain  of  ours 
slain,  and  no  man  else  of  any  name;  not- 
withstanding, the  multitude  were  so  dis- 
couraged, and  showed  such  open  tokens 
thereof,  that  the  best  counsel  they  could 
find  was  to  leave  the  town  with  speed,  and 
go  to  some  place,  the  whole  council  together, 
where  they  might  quietly  take  new  advice 
in  their  affairs.  They  concluded  the  said 
Monday,  at  four  of  the  clock,  to  depart  that 
night  at  midnight  towards  Stirling,  where 
presently  (at  the  present  time)  we  are. 
Against  this  purpose  of  theirs  there  were 
only  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  lord  James,  and 
the  lord  Maxwell,  who  offered  to  remain  in 
the  town,  if  they  might  have  but  one  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  castle, 
whereof  they  now  stood  in  doubt  again, 
because  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  the  lord 
Erskine  [who  held  Edinburgh  castle],  had 
consulted  together  to  end  the  matter  by 
composition ;  wherefore  the  lords  of  the 
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congregation  thought  it  better  to  depart 
than  trust  to  their  gentleness,  being  now 
both  together  in  the  castle,  and  especially 
the  earl  of  Morton,  who  being  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  promising  daily  to  come  unto 
them,  stole  secretly  into  the  castle,  whither 
he  came  the  day  before  we  departed,  and 
was  there  when  we  went  our  way.  One 
Blaketer  [Home  of  Blackadder],  your 
neighbour  [Blackadder  was  near  Berwick], 
is  thought  to  have  wrought  much  mischief 
in  this  cause,  and  betrayed  Ormiston.  True 
it  is,  that  he  hath  been  the  dowager's  friend, 
and  persuadeth  the  lord  Erskine  against  the 
lords  of  the  congregation.  Some  there  be 
that  suspect  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  is  one 
of  this  congregation  and  council,  great 
friend  to  the  earls  of  Huntley  and  Morton. 
The  lords  of  the  congregation  have  remained 
here  at  Stirling  two  days,  consulting  of  their 
affairs;  having  determined  rather  to  die 
than  thus  to  leave  their  enterprise,  but 
only  for  a  time  to  retire  themselves,  and, 
in  the  mean  season,  to  annoy  the  dowager 
or  her  friends  as  they  may.  The  greatest 
thing  that  grieveth  them,  as  they  say,  is  the 
fear  they  have  that  the  queen's  majesty 
[Elizabeth]  will  have  an  evil  opinion  of 
their  doings;  but  they  trust  her  majesty 
will  favourably  weigh  their  case,  and  accept 
such  offers  of  service  as  shortly  shall  be 
presented  unto  her  by  the  laird  of  Lething- 
ton  [Maitland],  who  hath  received  his 
dispatch;  not  very  certain  yet  what  way 
we  shall  take,  being  not  very  sure 
neither  by  sea  nor  land.  I  see  not  how 
I  can  write  again  unto  your  honours 
before  my  departure,  having  at  this 
time,  where  I  am,  much  a-do  to  find 
a  convenient  messenger.  I  received  upon. 
Monday  last,  within  one  hour,  both  your 
letters  and  instructions.  I  made  as  many 
partakers  of  them  as  I  thought  might 
stand  with  your  pleasures  aud  the  matter 
did  chiefly  concern.  They  have  promised 
hereafter  greater  silence,  and  more  circum- 
spection in  their  doings ;  trusting  not  to 
lack  your  good  advices,  as  hitherto  they 
have  had.  What  they  shall  determine  here, 
yet  I  know  not  thoroughly,  but  intend 
to  bring  certain  knowledge  thereof  at  my 
coming.  To  write  at  large,  your  honours 
know  it  is  not  possible  in  this  kind  of 
writing  [the  letter  was  written  in  cipher]. 
I  have  not  had  also  at  all  times,  and  as 
I  would,  convenient  means  to  send,  which 
had  been  very  necessary  in  this  time ;  not- 
withstanding, I  trust  it  shall  appear,  that 
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neither  I  have  been  idle,  nor  omitted  any 
occasion  where  I  might  do  any  service. 
Upon  Thursday  last,  the  earl  of  Arran 
received  a  cartel  of  defiance  from  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  requiring  of  him  the  combat ; 
the  copy  whereof,  and  answer  to  the  same, 
I  will  bring  with  me.  The  same  day,  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  sent  to  take  the 
bishop  of  Dumblain,  being  an  open  adver- 
sary to  their  proceedings,  and  intend  to 
make  him  pay  well,  for  that  he  is  rich. 
This  present  day,  llth  November,  we  (Ran- 
dolph and  Maitland  of  Lethington)  depart 
from  Stirling  towards  St.  Andrews,  where 
we  shall  take  ship,  either  to  arrive  at  Ber- 
wick or  Holy  Island,  where  I  trust  we 
shall  be  very  shortly.  The  dowager  cometh 
not  to  Edinburgh  before  to-morrow.  The 
earl  of  Morton  is  returned  to  his  house,  and 
hatli  not  spoken  with  the  queen.  The  lord 
Erskine  is  determined  to  keep  the  castle 
from  her.  The  lord  Robert,  commendator 
of  Holyrood-house,  hath  been  with  the 
dowager,  and  shamefully  submitted  himself. 
I  hear  of  no  man  else  that  hath  been 
with  her." 

The  disasters  and  discouragement  of  the 
protestants  at  this  time  proved  the  salvation 
of  their  cause.  Elizabeth  had  imagined  that 
they  would  have  been  able  to  get  the  better 
of  the  French  without  her  open  assistance, 
and  therefore  without  the  risk  of  plunging 
England  into  war;  but  it  was  evidently 
never  her  intention  to  let  the  French  have 
the  mastery,  and  she  now  began  to  adopt  a 
bolder  policy.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
but  seven  days  after  the  retreat  of  the  lords 
of  the  congregation  from  Edinburgh,  the 
following  very  important  dispatch  was  writ- 
ten by  Cecil  to  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir 
James  Crofts,  and  to  give  the  more  weight 
to  it,  Elizabeth  subscribed  it  with  her  own 
hand,  "  We  are  pleased  that  ye  shall  write 
as  followeth,  being  thereto  advised  by  our 
privy  council. — Elizabeth."  As  this  letter 
is  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, it  deserves  to  be  given  entire. 
"  After  my  hearty  commendations,"  writes 
Cecil,  "  upon  consideration  of  divers  matters 
here  by  the  queen's  majesty,  with  her  privy 
council,  it  doth  appear  so  manifestly  that 
the  French  have  a  full  determination  to 
break  peace  with  this  realm,  as  soon  as  they 
may  recover  their  purpose  in  Scotland;  the 
arguments  and  proofs  whereof,  beside  all 
common  conjecture,  be  so  many  and  so 
certain,  as  the  same  is  not  to  be  trifled 
withall,  but  seriously  weighed  and  foreseen 
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to  be  remedied.  This  principle  is  true, 
that  whensoever  they  shall  make  an  end 
with  Scotland,  they  will  begin  with  Eng- 
land; and  therefore  it  seemeth  a  just  and 
sound  counsel  for  our  own  safeguard  to 
protract  the  matter  of  Scotland  against 
them.  And  with  this  only  meaning  doth 
her  majesty  consent,  moved  naturally  for 
her  own  defence  and  her  realm,  to  further 
the  nobility  of  Scotland  from  ruin  and  con- 
quest ;  for  which  purposes,  by  her  majesty's 
commandment,  I  do  presently  (now}  write 
as  followeth : — 

"  It  is  thought  meet,  that  the  Scots 
should  be  aided  both  with  money  and  coun- 
sel. And  therefore  her  majesty  meaneth 
that  ye  shall  shortly  have  some  portion  sent 
unto  you ;  trusting  that  the  former^  which 
was  sent  to  you  by  Overton,  be  employed 
to  good  purpose.  As  for  counsel,  ye  there 
may  best  devise  what  is  meetest  for  them. 
Here  we  think  none  more  necessary  than 
to  use  expedition  and  to  spend  (waste)  no. 
time  ;  for  thereby  they  shall  waste  (diminish) 
and  the  enemy  increase.  Of  this  matter  I 
have  often  written  unto  you,  and  you  also 
to  them;  and  I  have  seen  their  answers 
thereto,  excusing  themselves  chiefly  for  lack 
of  money,  which  both  is  and  must  be  reme- 
died ;  and  so  may  you  put  them  in  comfort ; 
adding,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  matter  should 
be  negligently  protracted,  neither  money 
from  hence,  nor  their  power,  will  help  the 
matter.  It  is  understood  by  Mr.  Drury's 
report,  that  there  is  lack  of  captains  amongst 
them,  to  give  advice  as  to  the  case  of  siegr 
ing  doth  appertain ;  and  likewise  of  muni- 
tion and  powder,  the  aid  whereof  cannot,  as 
we  think  here,  be  given  to  them,  without 
notorious  cause  of  breach,  which  is  meant 
to  be  forborn  as  long  as  possible  may  be. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  two  judge  that  the  lack 
thereof  should  so  prolong  the  matter,  as  ye 
shall  perceive  that  the  same  thereby  would 
be  in  danger,  the  queen's  majesty  is  advised, 
and  so  pleased,  that  ye  shall,  with  all  the 
secrecy  that  ye  can  devise,  and  to  the  best 
of  your  wisdom,  sort  out  three  or  four  skil- 
ful, secret,  and  trusty  men  out  of  that  gar- 
rison, able  to  be  captains  and  to  give  advice ; 
and  order  them  secretly  to  steal  from  thence, 
changing  their  names,  and  disguising  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  may  not  to  be  known, 
and  to  be  secretly  recommended  to  such  of 
the  nobility  as  ye  shall  think  meet,  to  be 
entreated  and  employed  in  service ;  ordering 
them  also  to  seem  that  they  be  departed  of 
their  own  courage  as  men  desirous  to  be 
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exercised  in  the  wars,  rather  than  to  lie  idly 
in  that  town.     They  may  carry  with  them, 
if  ye  think  meet,  some  powder  and  small 
shot,  as  I  remember  once  Haddington  was 
relieved  with  powder  so  sent  by  horseback 
from  Berwick.     Thus  though  I  write,  and 
be  so  thought  here  best,  yet  if  ye  there  shall 
see  it  not  meet  to  be  done,  it  is  referred  to 
your  discretions  to  stay  or  to  alter  the  man- 
ner of  the  devise  as  ye  shall  think  best ; 
which   authority  is  granted  to  you  in  all 
other  advises  that  shall  come  hence.     As 
for  munition  and  powder,   ye  shall  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  thing  much  desired  for 
them  to  have,  so  as  the  manner  of  convey- 
ance thereof  might  be  wisely  devised  and 
secretly  executed.  It  hath  been  thought  here, 
first,  that  by  some  merchant-ship,  passing 
from  Berwick  to  some  appointed  creek,  as 
Aberlady,  or  such  other,  they  might  have 
some  powder,  but  the  devise  seemeth  not 
for    any    ordinance    and    munition.     And 
therefore,  secondly,  hath  been  devised,  that 
ye  should  make  a  pretence  to  send  certain 
superfluous  ordinance  that  may  be  spared 
from  thence  by  some  ship  there,  either  to 
Newcastle,  or  hither  to  the  town  of  London, 
to  be  either  changed  or  molten,  and  being 
shipped,  to  be  directed  to  make  the  course 
into  Scotland  to  some  place  accorded  upon 
with  the   protestants.     Thus,    ye  see,  if  I 
knew  any  other  devises,  I  would  remember 
them.     This  is  meant  by  her  majesty,  that 
if  necessity  require  it,  ye  should  there  devise 
how  to  help  them  as  ye  may.     The  convey- 
ance thereof  is  thought  meetest  to  be  left 
to  your  own  considerations,  that  may  much 
better   there   consider   circumstances   than 
they  can  be  here  thought  of.     There  is,  be- 
side this,  another  great  matter  to  be  com- 
mitted to  your   handling.     It   is    thought 
very   meet,    for   divers   respects,    that   the 
nobility  of  Scotland  should  in   this   their 
distress  conceive  and  direct  their  tale  to  the 
queen's  majesty  upon  these  articles  follow- 
ing, the  enlarging  whereof  is  to  be  left  to 
their  considerations. 

"  First,  to  declare  to  her  majesty,  in  the 
name  of  themselves  and  the  whole  estates 
of  that  realm,  that  cruelty  and  tyranny  oi 
long  time  exercised  by  the  French,  thai 
is  to  say,  by  the  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
soldiers,  upon  that  realm.  And  herein  to 
enlarge  all  the  enormities  and  oppression 
made  upon  them  by  the  French,  using 
therein  such  order  of  time  and  such  truth, 
as  the  same  were  done  and  committed. 

"  Secondly,  to  declare  their  long  suffer- 


ance, their  frequent  complaints  to  the 
dowager,  and  the  lack  of  remedy  thereof 
)y  her  not  only  following,  but  furthering 
outrages  and  enormities  by  herself,  abusing 
icr  commission,  and  bending  herself  and 
ler  power,  both  with  fraud,  corruption, 
and  force,  to  the  subversion  of  that  nation, 
and  to  make  a  conquest  thereof  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

"  Thirdly,  to  show  how  of  necessity  for 
saving  of  that  kingdom,  in  state,  for  deli- 
very of  the  whole  nation  from  conquest, 
especially  for  preserving  not  only  the  fami- 
.ies  of  such  noblemen  as  by  law  be  next 
nheritor  after  the  French  queen  having 
no  issue  to  the  crown,  but  also  all  the  rest 
of  the  nobility  favouring  the  continuance 
of  the  said  kingdom  in  the  natural  blood 
of  Scotland,  they  were  forced,  with  the 
lamentation  of  the  whole  nation,  to  assemble 
themselves  together,  as  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  burgesses  of  that  realm,  to 
consult,  as  humble  subjects,  to  make  suit 
that  this  violence  and  oppression  of  the 
French  might  be  removed;  wherein  they 
were  so  abused  by  promises,  and  dishonour- 
able breaking  thereof,  that  if  God  had  not 
assisted  them  with  good  courage,  they  had 
been,  under  pretence  of  fair  words,  utterly 
ruinated  and  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
country  bereaved  of  all  their  ancient  true 
barons  and  men  of  service,  and  the  crown 
conquered  and  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  For  eschewing  whereof  they  have 
openly  declared  themselves  ready  to  adven- 
ture their  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  to  defend 
the  crown  of  that  realm  from  subversion 
of  the  same  out  of  the  native  blood  of  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  remaining  in  heart  true 
subjects  to  their  natural  sovereign  lady, 
now,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  that  king- 
dom, married  to  the  French  king,  they  be 
fully  determined  to  expel  all  such  as  have 
laboured  with  the  old  queen  to  conquer  that 
realm. 

"  And  to  the  intent  the  queen's  majesty 
of  England  may  certainly  understand  this 
their  complaint  to  be  true,  beside  divers 
particularities  of  the  French  proceedings, 
tending  to  the  conquest  of  that  land,  they 
do  let  the  queen's  majesty  to  understand, 
that  most  true  it  is,  that  this  practice  of 
the  French  is  not  attempted  only  against 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  also  against 
the  crown  and  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  which  point  may  be  set  forth 
as  things  known  to  them,  that  the  French 
have  desired  to  spread  abroad,  though  most 
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falsely,  that  their  queen  is  right  heir  to 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  notify  the 
same  to  the  world,  having  in  paintings,  at 
public  jousts  in  France  and  other  places, 
this  year,  caused  the  arms  of  England,  con- 
trary to  all  right,  to  be  borne  quarterly  with 
the  arms  of  Scotland;  meaning  nothing 
less  than  any  augmentation  to  Scotland, 
but  to  annex  them  both  perpetually  to  the 
crown  of  France.  And  to  declare  plainly 
their  meanings  in  this  conjunction  of  the 
arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  have, 
in  writings  in  wax,  and  in  public  seals, 
written,  engraven,  and  adjoined  the  style 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  style  of 
France,  naming  the  French  king  husband 
to  the  Scottish  queen,  king  of  France,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  &c.  Wherein, 
also,  they  have  further  proceeded,  and 
secretly  sent  into  Scotland  a  seal  to  be 
used  for  the  queen  with  the  same  style; 
and,  in  a  manner  of  a  despite  to  the  crown 
of  England,  they  have  sent  to  the  dowager  of 
Scotland  a  staff  for  her  to  rest  upon,  having 
graven  in  the  top  the  said  usurped  arms. 
Thereunto  may  be  added  such  other  matters 
like  to  these,  that  be  known  to  the  Scots, 
being  in  like  manner  devised  by  the  French 
to  the  prejudice  of  England.  All  which 
matters  they  may  say,  although  thereby 
the  honour  and  right  of  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty is  not  abased,  yet  thereby  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  scope  and  determination  of 
the  French  is  against  the  crown  of  England, 
whereof  they  may  say,  as  men  warned  by 
their  own  danger,  they  cannot  but  give  her 
majesty  some  notice. 

"  Last,  to  conclude,  they  may  say  that, 
considering  their  sovereign  lady  is  married 
to  the  French  king,  and  not  only  her  name, 
by  certain  proud  and  insolent  ministers  sent 
out  of  France,  is  abused,  but,  by  the  new 
authority  of  the  house  of  Guise,  herself  led 
and  persuaded  to  be  content  that  the  realm 
of  Scotland  should  be  perpetually  knit  to 
her  husband's  crown  of  France  (whereunto 
they  think  surely  of  her  own  proper  nature 
she  cannot  be  disposed),  and  so  the  blood- 
royal  of  Scotland  should  be  extincted,  the 
realm  conquered,  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  land  altered,  the  people  brought  in 
captivity,  and  made,  as  it  were,  bridges  ol 
blood,  and  by  war  to  invade  England,  anci 
to  pursue  their  thirsty  and  ambitious  desires 
against  that  kingdom.  They  do  most  hum- 
bly beseech  her  majesty,  as  the  next  prince 
to  them,  and  one  of  whom  they  have  hearc 
most  noble  and  •virtuous  report,  that  she 
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lerself  should  not  be  abused  by  the  daily 
and  frequent  persuasions  of  the  French 
launting  her  court,  and  daily  passing  and 
•epassing  her  realm,  to  think  that  this  their 
assembly  in  force  hath  grown  upon  any 
other  occasion  but  for  the  natural  defence 
of  the  realm  from  conquest.  Neither  that 
;hey  do  hereby  withdraw  their  hearts  and 
duties  to  their  sovereign  lady,  to  whom  they 
wish  all  honour  and  felicity,  and  for  the 
weal  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  which 
she  was  born,  to  be  made  free  from  all 
French  counsellors,  and  to  be  only  addict 
;o  the  advice  of  her  natural  born  subjects 
n  all  cases  touching  the  regiment  (rule)  of 
;he  realm  of  Scotland;  whereby,  they  be 
aersuaded,  she  should  be  advised  to  owe  her 
ove  and  duty  to  her  husband,  being  her 
lead  and  lord  of  her  body ;  but  as  for  her 
iingdom,  to  permit  it  to  be  ruled  by  the 
natural  born  people  of  the  realm.  And 
urther  also,  they  think  by  such  she  should 
be  persuaded  not  to  delight  in  this  manner 
of  unjust  and  dishonourable  usurpation  of 
the  arms,  styles,  and  titles  of  other  king- 
doms than  her  own,  whereby  must  needs 
follow  unkindness,  yea,  such  as  shall  in  con- 
sequence breed  mortal  wars.  Next  to  this, 
they  most  humbly  beseech  her  majesty,  that 
she  will  not  only  conceive  this  true  opinion 
herself,  but  also,  as  occasion  shall  serve, 
procure  that  both  other  princes  of  Christen- 
dom may  understand  the  truth  hereof,  and 
also  her  own  nobility  and  people  of  England, 
and  not  to  condemn  them  in  their  natural 
and  most  just  defence. 

"  Last  of  all :  they  both  beseech  her  ma- 
jesty for  their  preservation,  and,  as  they 
may  do,  give  advice  to  her  majesty  for  the 
consequent  preservation  of  herself  and  her 
kingdom  (the  conquest  whereof  undoubtedly 
the  French  have  long  sought,  and  now  do 
certainly  determine),  that  it  will  please  her 
of  her  most  noble  and  princely  nature,  as 
the  prince  planted  by  God  next  to  them, 
and  within  one  land  and  sea,  to  receive 
them  and  the  ancient  liberties  and  rights  of 
that  kingdom,  with  the  whole  nation  and 
people  of  that  realm,  into  her  most  gracious 
protection  from  the  furious  persecution  and 
the  intended  conquest  of  the  French,  allow- 
ing to  them  always  their  natural  duties  and 
obeisance  to  their  sovereign  lady  and  queen 
in  all  things  that  shall  tend  to  the  honour 
of  God,  the  weal  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  her  person  from  the  treasons 
of  the  French  against  her  natural  country. 
Wherein  they  trust  her  majesty  shall  please 
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Almighty  God,  not  offend  the  right  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  but  procure  perpetual  love 
betwixt  the  people  of  this  realm;  a  thing 
much  desired  of  all  Christians,  saving  French 
only;  and  in  the  end  preserve  her  own 
kingdoms,  and  acquire  an  immortal  fame 
amongst  all  princes." 

At  the  end  of  this  letter,  Cecil  added 
privately,  as  from  himself :  "  And  thus  you 
see  what  is  meant ;  the  order  whereof  and 
the  alteration  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  Scots. 
Nevertheless,  ye  must  compass  this  matter 
indirectly  by  practice,  that  it  may  seem,  as 
indeed  it  is,  the  best  way  for  them  to  be 
honourably  defended  or  succoured.  The 
allowance  of  their  duties  to  their  queen  is 
here  thought  necessary,  both  for  contenta- 
tion  of  the  world,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
queen's  majesty ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever 
the  Scots  may  be  compelled  to  do  hereafter 
in  that  behalf,  this  seemeth  very  probable 
for  the  present." 

The  foregoing  letter  was  written  before 
intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  protestants 
from  Edinburgh  had  reached  the  English 
court.  They  had  rallied  at  Stirling,  and 
encouraged  by  the  eloquent  preaching  of 
Knox,  they  held  a  council  to  consider  of 
the  likeliest  means  of  repairing  their  late 
disasters,  and  it  was  determined  to  send 
Maitland  of  Lethington  to  England  to 
solicit  aid  from  Elizabeth.  He  was  to  be 
accompanied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
Randolph,  who,  for  greater  secrecy,  assumed 
the  name  of  Barnaby.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  determined  that  the  congregation 
should  separate  into  two  parties,  both  for 
their  security  until  they  could  receive  an 
answer  from  Elizabeth,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  their  friends  for  a  new  gathering; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  convention  should 
be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  16th  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  future 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  the  lords 
Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  remained  at  Glasgow ; 
while  the  lord  James,  the  earls  of  Arran 
and  Rothes,  and  the  master  of  Lindsay, 
established  themselves  in  Fife. 

When  intelligence  of  these  events  did  at 
length  reach  the  English  court,  it  hastened 
the  resolution  to  send  assistance  to  Scotland. 
The  effect  which  it  immediately  produced 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter 
written  by  Cecil  on  the  12th  of  November, 
to  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir  James  Crofts. 
"  After  my  hearty  commendations,"  he  says, 
"  your  postscript  of  your  letter  dated  the 


8th  of  this  month  had  much  amazed  me, 
and  at  this  present  the  queen's  majesty 
being  in  consultation  what  is  to  be  done 
touching  this  matter  of  Scotland,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  aid  shall  be  given  to  the 
Scots  in  secret  or  openly,  and  if  openly, 
whether  we  shall  be  forced  to  enter  into 
war  or  not,  which,  I  much  fear  will  be  the 
end,  I  am,  for  certain  respects,  moved  to 
stay  the  declaration  thereof  to  the  whole 
council  until  soon  at  night;  and  yet  I  have 
thought  meet  not  defer  this  that  I  see 
necessary,  that  is,  that  ye  send  to  the  pro- 
testants, and  encourage  them  not  thus  to 
shrink,  but  to  stand  fast,  neither  yielding 
to  fear  nor  to  persuasions,  and  they  shall 
shortly  hear  of  more  aid  than  hitherto  hath 
been  mentioned.  Indeed,  I  suppose,  the 
case  being  well  considered,  the  council  here 
will  be  enforced,  though  it  be  to  all  our  dis- 
contentation,  to  advise  the  queen's  majesty 
to  begin  in  time  rather  than  too  late ;  two 
days'  consultation  here  will  utter  what  is  to 
be  done.  In  the  mean  season,  for  God's 
sake,  comfort  them  to  stand  fast,  and  fol- 
low such  part  of  another  letter,  which  I 
send  herewith,  that  was  written  yesternight, 
and  now  dispatched.  I  pray  you  advertise 
what  manner  of  aid  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose, and  advertise  from  time  to  time  what 
succours  pass  to  the  French  out  of  France, 
which  by  you  especially  may  be  best  under- 
stood, I  having  no  leisure  to  write  any  other 
thing." 

Two  days  after,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
border  to  raise  men,  and  to  prepare  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur.  Still,  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  preserved  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth's  intentions,  and  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Rubay  and  the  Ross  herald  arrived 
from  Scotland,  to  complain  that  the  Scot- 
tish rebels  were  assisted  with  money  from 
England,  as  had  been  discovered  by  the 
capture  of  the  laird  of  Ormistou,  and 
that  the  regent  knew  of  the  mission  of 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  Elizabeth  replied 
evasively,  that  "  their  tales  had  many  parts, 
and  required  proofs,  which  if  they  brought, 
she  would  give  order  to  punish  this  fault  in 
any  subject  she  had ;  as  for  Ormiston, 
he  could  best  tell  where  he  had  the  money." 
In  the  letter  to  Sadler  and  Crofts,  giving  an 
account  of  that  reply  of  the  queen,  Cecil 
observes,  "  If  Lethington  be  not  come,  in 
anywise  take  order  with  him  that  more 
secretness  be  used,  both  in  his  journey  and 
arrival,  than  hath  been  used.  Of  all  other, 
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these  Scots  be  the  openest  men  that  be." 
At  length,  a  letter  from  Sadler  and  Croft, 
written  on  the  25th  of  November,  announced 
to  Cecil  that  the  protestant  envoys  had  reach- 
ed Berwick.  "  It  may  like  you  to  under- 
stand," they  say,  "that  on  Thursday  last 
arrived  at  Holy  Island  the  lord  of  Lething- 
ton  and  Thomas  Barnaby  (Randolph),  and 
when  the  night  came,  I,  sir  James  Croft, 
received  them  into  the  castle  here  secretly  ; 
they  brought  us  letters  from  the  earl  of 
Arran,  the  lord  James,  commendator  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Balnaves,  which  we 
send  you  herewith ;  and  yesterday  we  had 
conference  together  at  good  length,  and 
do  perceive  that  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation do  stand  fast,  and  be  as  earnestly,  or 
rather  more  earnestly  bent  and  determined 
to  follow  their  enterprises,  and  seek  revenge 
upon  the  French,  than  ever  they  were. 
And  from  them  the  said  laird  of  Lethington 
is  now  specially  dispatched  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  with  letters  and  instructions  to 
seek  and  sue  for  aid  at  her  highness's 
hands;  without  the  which  we  see  not,  as 
we  have  always  said,  that  they  be  able 
to  achieve  their  desires.  We  have  prac- 
tised with  him,  having,  besides  his  instruc- 
tions, special  credence  committed  unto  him, 
to  frame  their  suit  to  the  queen's  majesty  in 
such  form,  and  according  to  such  articles  as 
you  sent  unto  us,  which  we  had  written  out 
for  him,  as  though  the  same  had  been 
devised  by  us  to  show  our  good  wills  and 
great  desire  to  further  their  cause;  the 
substance  whereof  he  liked  very  well,  and 
wished  that  he  had  been  so  well  instructed 
before  his  coming  from  the  said  lords,  to 
the  intent  he  might  have  brought  the  same 
under  their  hands,  which,  he  saith,  is  to 
be  obtained  at  all  times;  and  now,  at  his 
being  here,  he  hath  written  thereof  unto 
the  said  lords,  and  also  hath  advertised 
them  of  such  other  comfortable  matter 
as  he  hath  received  here  at  our  hands, 
according  to  your  late  advertisements.  This 
morning,  before  day,  he  and  Barnaby  are 
departed  hence  towards  you,  and  intending 
to  make  all  the  speed  they  can ;  and  if  you 
think  it  meet  to  have  them  bestowed  any- 
where about  the  court  secretly,  it  were 
not  amiss  that  you  sent  some  man  to 
meet  them  at  Ware  or  Waltham,  to  convey 
them  to  the  place  which  you  shall  think 
meet  for  that  purpose.  We  have  forborne 
to  send  captain  Randall  to  the  said  lords 
at  this  time,  for  that  we  see  no  cause 
thereof;  considering  that  they  intend  not, 
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nor  yet  can,  as  far  as  we  perceive,  prepare 
themselves  to  the  fields  very  shortly  in  this 
dead  time  of  the  winter.  But  as  we  have 
learned  by  the  said  lord  of  Lethington 
and  Barnaby,  they  have  divided  themselves, 
and  do  lie  at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews 
to  keep  themselves  in  strength,  to  stay 
those  countries,  and  by  all  such  good  means 
and  practices  as  they  can  use  to  make  more 
friends,  as  well  of  the  nobility  as  others, 
to  take  part  with  them  in  this  their  com- 
mon cause;  and  so  they  have  resolved  to 
repose  -and  rest  awhile  until  the  return 
of  the  said  lord  of  Lethington  from  the 
queen's  majesty ;  intending  nevertheless,  as 
he  saith,  if  they  see  any  advantage  to  be 
taken  against  their  enemies  in  the  mean 
season,  not  to  permit  the  same.  The  rest 
we  refer  to  the  declaration  of  the  said 
lord  and  Barnaby,  by  whom  you  shall 
understand  all  things  touching  this  affair 
more  perfectly,  and  at  more  length,  than 
we  can  express  in  writing.  The  number 
of  the  French  now  in  Scotland  exceedeth 
not  2,500 ;  so  that  if  there  come  no  greater 
power  out  of  France,  the  matter  would 
be  the  more  easy;  but  if  they  shall  send 
more  aid  and  power  out  of  France,  the 
same  must  be  empeched  (hindered)  by  your 
navy  there,  or  else  it  would  be  the  more 
difficult.  And  therefore  it  behoveth  that 
ye  hearken  well,  and  have  good  espiell  upon 
their  doings  in  France,  to  the  intent  ye 
may  the  better  meet  with  the  same  as 
the  case  shall  require,  which,  in  our  poor 
opinions,  is  not  to  be  neglected." 

The  queen-regent,  on  her  part,  although 
she  was  now  breaking  down  under  continued 
indisposition  of  body,  lost  none  of  her 
energy  of  mind.  She  occupied  Edinburgh, 
and  summoned  the  castle ;  but  its  captain, 
the  lord  Erskine,  refused  to  deliver  it, 
alleging  that  it  was  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  parliament,  and  that  he  should  not  give 
up  his  trust  but  by  the  parliament's  orders. 
The  French  then  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
take  this  strong  fortress,  in  which  they  lost 
two  or  three  men,  and  then  desisted ;  but 
Erskine,  fearful  that  they  might  persevere 
in  this  enterprise,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  urging 
them  to  keep  at  Stirling  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance if  he  should  be  hard  pressed.  The 
regent  followed  up  the  advantage  she  had 
gained,  by  several  acts  of  vigour.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation were  proclaimed  traitors,  and  their 
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goods    were    declared    to    be    confiscated. 
Crippled  by  want  of  money,  they  sent  to 
Berwick  to  make  new  demands,    and  two 
thousand  pounds    were  sent   them    on   the 
sixth  of  December.     Along  with  this  sup- 
ply, Sadler  and  Crofts   addressed  to  them 
the  following  letter  of  counsel :    "  It  may 
like  your  good  lordships  to  understand,  that 
we  have  received  your   letters  of  the  last 
of  November,   addressed  to  us,   and  your 
other    letters  we    have    dispatched   to    the 
court  by  the  post.     And  also,  according  to 
your   request,    we    have   sent   you  by  this 
bearer,     Alex.     Whitelaw,     two    thousand 
pounds,    to   be    employed   in    the   further- 
ance  and   advancement    of    your   common 
cause ;  whereunto  we  doubt  not  your  lord- 
ships will  have  such  regard  as  appertaineth ; 
and  especially  at  this  time,  it  shall  be  meet 
to  use  all  your  industry  and  good  policy  to 
preserve  and  keep  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
out    of  the   hands  and    possession  of   the 
French ;  or  else  you  may  '  be  sure  if  they 
get  it,  you  shall  lose  all  your  country  on 
this  side  the  firth ;   and  so,   consequently, 
your   whole   realm  shall   be   in  danger   of 
conquest.     Wherefore,  you  must  earnestly 
persuade  the  lord  Erskine  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of   the  queen-dowager  and  the 
French,  which,  if  he  be  a  true  Scotchman, 
and  will  maintain  to   defend  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  his  native  country,  he  cannot 
refuse  to  do  ;  and,  to  that  effect,  let  him 
lack    no   assistance   of    money,    men,    and 
victuals,  and  such  other  things  as  shall  be 
needful.     Furthermore,  we  doubt  not   but 
your  lordships  will  use  all  the  good  means 
and  ways  ye  can  to  allure  and  win  to  your 
party  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Marshall,  and 
Morton,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  which 
have  not  shown  themselves  open  enemies  to 
your    cause  at   this   time.     Assuring  your 
lordships,    that,   for  our  parts,  we    marvel 
why  they  should  refuse  to  join  with  you  ; 
for  if  the  French  do  prevail  against  you, 
which  indeed  intend  to  make  a  plain  con- 
quest of  your  realm,  and  to  unite  the  same 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  every  man 
that  will  see  may  perceive  they  go  about, 
both  by  that  they  began  to  plant  themselves 
there  and  fortify,  and  also  by  their  seeking 
now   of    the   castle   of  Edinburgh,   having 
Dunbar   already.     He   hath    no  judgment 
that   seeth  not  aforehand  the  utter  ruin  of 
your  whole  nation,  and  that  the  same  shall 
be   brought    into   perpetual   servitude   and 
bondage ;   which,  if  the  whole  nobility    of 
Scotland   would   take   one   part,    and  join 


together  in  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  their  natural  country,  as  by  the 
law  of  God  and  nature  they  are  bound  -to 
do,  might  easily  be  so  prevented,  as  the 
malice  of  the  French  should  never  be  able 
to  prevail  against  you;  wherein,  also,  you 
may  assure  yourselves  of  our  aid  and  assist- 
ance, both  now  and  at  all  times  as  need 
shall  require.  And  what  those  noblemen 
do  mean,  which  in  this  case  do  sit  still  and 
withdraw  themselves  from  your  party, 
surely  we  cannot  but  marvel;  for  if  they 
mean  thereby  to  save  themselves,  thinking 
to  please  the  French  in  that  they  do  not 
show  themselves  as  open  enemies  against 
them,  in  our  opinions,  they  take  the  only 
way  to  destroy  themselves ;  for  this  is  most 
certain,  that  whatsoever  face  or  outward 
countenance  the  French  do  show  towards 
them,  they  neither  have,  nor  yet  ever  will 
have,  any  trust  or  confidence  in  any  one  of 
your  nation.  And  if  they  may  achieve  their 
said  intended  conquest,  doubt  ye  not  but  he 
that  now  sitteth  still  as  neuter,  yea,  or 
taketh  plain  part  with  them  against  you, 
shall  be  in  as  ill  case,  and  have  as  little 
courtesy  and  trust  at  their  hands,  as  you 
and  such  other  as  show  themselves  their 
open  enemies  at  this  time.  Wherefore, 
your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  persuade  this 
matter  substantially  to  the  whole  nobility  of 
Scotland ;  and  with  such  other  good  reasons 
as  ye  can  devise,  to  induce  them  to  look 
better  to  their  own  surety,  and  to  join  with 
you  for  the  preservation  of  themselves  and 
their  country,-  which  we  doubt  not  your 
lordships  can  devise  much  better  than  we 
can  advise  you.  Finally,  understanding 
that  your  lordships  have  conceived  some 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  lord  Ruthven, 
that  he  is  not  of  that  sincerity  and  zeal 
toward  the  pursuit  of  your  common  cause 
as  reason  would,  whereof  we  would  be  sorry, 
we  have  thought  good  to  signify  unto  your 
lordships,  that  as  it  is  not  meet  ye  should 
commit  unto  him  over  much  trust  and 
credit,  if  there  be  vehement  cause  why  ye 
should  suspect  him ;  so,  nevertheless,  we 
think  it  not  good  that  ye  should  seem  to 
mistrust  him,  but  rather  bear  with  him, 
and  do  that  you  can  to  recover  and  win 
him  wholly  to  your  devotion.  For  surely  as 
the  time  and  case  requireth,  it  is  expedient 
that  no  good  means  or  occasion  be  preter- 
mitted  that  may  help  to  allure  and  draw  any 
nobleman  or  gentleman  to  your  party  in 
I  this  great  business,  being  indeed  the  common 
cause  of  your  whole  realm,  which,  we  doubt 
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not,  your  lordships  will  consider  as  apper- 
taineth.  And  now  to  end,  as  we  have 
herein  showed  you  our  opinions  as  men  of 
good  will,  and  zealous  to  the  furtherance 
and  advancement  of  your  said  cause,  so  do 
we  wish  unto  your  lordships  such  good 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  same  as  your 
noble  hearts  can  desire." 

In  Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  Scottish 
protestants  had  chosen  an  able  negotiator, 
and  he  convinced  Elizabeth  of  the  policy  of 
supporting  their  cause  more  openly.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Scots  should  demand  her 
assistance  in  cautious  terms,  which  were 
drawn  out  for  them  by  Cecil,  the  plea  being 
the  intentions  of  the  French  to  subdue  Scot- 
land, and  the  danger  which  would  thus  be 
threatened  to  England ;  all  mention  of  reli- 
gion was  carefully  omitted ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  commissioners  from  both 
countries  should  meet  secretly  at  Berwick 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  league  between 
the  queen  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
equipping  a  fleet,  which  was  to  be  sent  into 
the  firth,  and  for  assembling  an  army  on  the 
border  which  was  to  march  into  Scotland  to 
cooperate  with  the  protestants.  In  the 
midst  of  these  preparations,  news  was  sud- 
denly brought  to  court  that  a  body  of 
Frenchmen  had  been  sent  to  fortify  Eye- 
mouth,  which  increased  the  hostile  feeling. 
The  following  letter  from  .Elizabeth  to  Sad- 
ler and  Crofts  shows  how  much  the  queen's 
spirit  was  moved  by  this  intelligence. 
"Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you 
well.  By  your  letters,  sent  in  haste  to  our 
secretary,  bearing  date  the  9th  of  this 
month,  we  perceive  that  ye  be  advertised 
of  three  hundred  Frenchmen  come  to 
Eyemouth,  and  of  five  hundred  more  com- 
ing the  day  of  your  writing,  to  the  intent  to 
fortify  there,  which  is  so  directly  both 
against  the  treaty,  and  the  surety  of  that 
our  town  of  Berwick,  that  although  we  have 
hitherto  borne  with  diverse  misorders  at  the 
French,  yet  can  we  not  forbear  to  impeach 
(kinder)  this  violation  of  the  peace;  and 
therefore  our  pleasure  and  commandment 
is,  that  ye  shall  consider  this  matter  in  this 
sort ;  that  if  it  shall  be  true  that  they  be 
come  thither,  and  do  fortify,  or  put  any 
part  of  the  said  ground  in  strength  for  their 
defence,  that  ye  shall  use  your  wisdoms 
therein;  and  if  ye  may  find  that,  except 
they  be  quickly  impeached  thereof,  they 


shall  grow  to  more  strength,  then  our  plea- 
sure is,  ye  shall  devise  the  best  ways  ye  can 
to  expel  them ;  having  good  regard  to  the 
defence  of  that  town  upon  your  issuing  of 
any  force  from  thence.  And  if  ye  shall 
judge  the  matter  of  more  importance  than 
may  conveniently  be  done  by  your  force 
presently  there  with  the  safety  of  our  town, 
our  pleasure  is,  that  you,  sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
having  the  charge  of  our  frontiers  there, 
do  assemble  such  further  succours  as  may 
tend  to  the  removing  of  the  said  French- 
men, and  with  all  speed  advertise  us  of  your 
purposes.  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our 
palace  of  Westminster,  the  13th  day  of 
December,  the  second  year  of  our  reign." 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
Robert  Melvil,  the  brother  of  sir  James, 
who  had  accompanied  Maitland  to  England, 
and  who  had  been  employed  secretly  in 
carrying  messages  backwards  and  forwards, 
was  sent  to  Scotland  to  convey  to  the  lords 
of  the  congregation  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  Elizabeth's  final  intentions,  which  were 
communicated  to  Sadler  and  Crofts  in  the 
following  letter  from  secretary  Cecil,  dated 
on  the  16th  of  December :— "  Ye  shall 
perceive,"  says  Cecil,  "  by  the  queen's 
majesty's  letters  herewith  sent  unto  you, 
of  our  proceedings  here.  The  French  pre- 
parations be  so  great,  as  we  see  not  how 
they  may  be  withstood  when  they  be  at 
the  full,  except  they  be  impeached  (hin- 
dered) at  the  beginning.  The  first  mean 
therein  is  to  obtain  the  firth  into  our 
possession  for  the  stay  of  any  greater  suc- 
cour; the  next  is,  if  the  Scots  will  play 
their  part,  to  enter  by  land  with  four  thou- 
sand footmen  and  two  thousand  horsemen, 
and  recover  Leith ;  which  thing,  how  it 
will  sound  feasible  in  your  ears,  I  would 
gladly  know ;  and  herein,  I  beseech  you, 
impart  your  opinions  in  some  sort  unto 
me;  for  I  would  thereupon  consider  the 
matter  percase  otherwise  than  now  I  do. 
It  is  meant  that  my  lord  Grey  should 
do  this  exploit,  and  have,  beside  the  foot- 
men, six  hundred  horsemen  with  lances 
and  pistolets,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred light  horsemen,  and  five  or  six  good 
brass  pieces  for  battery.  This  night  Winter 
is  departed  to  the  seas,  and  will  be  with 
the  ships  to-morrow  upon  the  seas  with 
fourteen  strong  vessels,  such  as  will  make 
small  account  of  all  the  French  navy  iu 
Scotland." 
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CECIL'S  conviction  of  the  want  of  secrecy 
in  the  Scottish  character  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  extreme  caution  with  which 
the  English  ministers  conducted  their  inter- 
course with  the  Scots;  and  it  is  quite 
evident  from  contemporary  testimony  that 
the  aid  and  promises  given  to  the  pro- 
testants  by  Sadler  and  Crofts  were  publicly 
talked  of,  and  were  known,  though  imper- 
fectly, to  the  queen-regent.  It  is  impos- 
sible, moreover,  that  the  regent  and  her 
French  supporters,  with  the  experience  of 
past  ages  before  them,  could  suppose  that 
England  would  look  tamely  on  while  they 
were  establishing  French  influence  in  Scot- 
land by  force  of  arras.  But  they  were 
anxious  to  keep  England  quiet  until  they 
had  established  themselves  firmly,  and  they 
did  their  utmost  to  lull  Elizabeth's  sus- 
picions on  the  one  side,  and  to  discover  her 
views  on  the  other.  She  was  aware  that 
a  formidable  armament  was  going  on  in 
Normandy,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
she  began  to  arm  also,  and  if  she  looked 
towards  Scotland  with  increasing  anxiety. 
The  French  ambassador  in  England,  M.  de 
Noailles,  obtained  an  audience  of  Elizabeth 
on  the  9th  of  November,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  reports 
of  warlike  preparations  in  France,  and  said 
that  the  king  intended  to  do  no  more 
than  send  a  few  troops  over  to  Scotland 
to  support  his  legitimate  authority  there 
against  the  designs  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Elizabeth  appeared  to  be  incredu- 
lous, and  told  him  plainly  that  he  must 
not  be  surprised  at  seeing  England  arm 
when  she  saw  her  neighbours  doing  the 
same ;  but  the  queen  finished  by  pretending 
to  be  convinced  of  the  moderation  of  the 
king's  designs.  She  at  the  same  time  told 
the  ambassador  that  she  had  sent  orders 
to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  call 
to  account  her  two  officers,  sir  Ralph  Sadler 
and  sir  James  Crofts,  for  having  allowed 
the  earl  of  Arran  to  pass  secretly  into  Scot- 
land. 

The  French  ambassador  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, when  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by 
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information  that  the  English  admiral, 
Winter,  had  been  sent  to  Yarmouth  to 
gather  together  the  fleet,  and  that  troops 
were  raising  on  the  English  border  for  the 
service  of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  satisfying  him  on  this 
subject,  when  a  letter  from  M.  d'Oysel 
arrived  to  inform  him  of  the  seizure  of 
English  money  on  the  person  of  the  laird  of 
Ormistou,  and  that  it  was  known  that  he 
had  received  it  from  Sadler.  Elizabeth's 
declarations  now  became  less  direct  and 
more  evasive.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
M.  de  Noailles  dispatched  a  long  memoir  to 
the  French  king,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  Scottish  rebels,  after  their  retreat  from 
Edinburgh,  had  sent  to  demand  assistance 
of  Elizabeth,  who,  he  said,  had  held  consul- 
tations with  her  council  during  eight  days, 
with  much  diversity  of  opinion,  but  in  the 
end  it  had  been  resolved  to  give  no  further 
encouragement  to  the  Scottish  rebels.  He 
had  been  assured  that  much  dissatisfaction 
had  been  expressed  in  the  council  at  the 
assistance  which  had  already  been  secretly 
afforded  them.  Soon  after,  however,  the 
French  ambassador  was  informed  that  some 
Scottish  agents  had  arrived  from  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  and  that  they  were 
concealed  in  the  palace  of  Westminster. 
Having  employed  a  spy  to  watch  them,  he 
discovered  that  the  tvvo  Scots  were  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Melvil,  and 
he  learnt  also  that  the  master  of  the  mint 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  protestant  minister 
Willock,  were  both  in  London.  His  suspi- 
cions being  thus  aroused,  he  employed  the 
same  spy,  and  gained  knowledge  by  him 
that  the  laird  of  Lethington  had  come  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  queen,  and  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  offer  as  the  price  of 
her  assistance,the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
under  the  title  of  Great  Britain.  These  dis- 
coveries were  followed  by  still  more  certain 
information,  that  a  fleet  of  seventeen  large 
ships  under  the  command  of  Winter,  with 
about  three  thousand  men  on  board,  was 
preparing  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  that  an  army  was  collecting  in 
the  north  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
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Still,  in  several  audiences  which  De  Noailles 
obtained  of  the  queen,  he  received  nothing 
but  fair  words  and  declarations  that  her 
preparations  were  merely  defensive.  Every 
day,  however,  the  preparations  became  more 
warlike  and  active,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  French  ambassador  wrote  that  he 
had  received  certain  information  of  the 
alliance  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  queen  to 
send  English  troops  to  expel  the  French 
from  Leith. 

It  was  time  indeed  that  some  decisive 
measure  should  be  taken,  for  the  Scottish 
protestants  were  at  thte  time  very  hard 
pressed  by  their  enemies-.  At  Glasgow,  the 
protestant  leaders  employed  themselves  in 
destroying  the  relics  of  popish  idolatry,  and 
in  sending  forth  proclamations  against  the 
regent  a'nd  the  French.  One  of  these, 
which  appeared  on  the  30th  of  November, 
forbade  all  Scotchmen  paying  further  obedi- 
ence to  the  queen-regent,  whose  power  had 
devolved  upon  the  council  of  reformed 
nobles,  and  it  declared  that  their  chief  aim 
was  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  a'nd  to 
remove  the  false  worship  of  the  papists. 
All  clergymen  who  had  not  yet  made  open 
confession  of  the  reformed  faith,  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  council  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  there  publicly  renounce  all 
Romish  superstitions,  or  be  at  once  expelled 
from  their  benefices  and  reputed  enemies  to 
God.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a 
declaration  of  the  council  of  the  congregation 
at  Dundee  against  the  consistory,  which  they 
denounced  as  the  court  of  antichrist.  Both 
these  proclamations  ran  in  the  names  of 
Francis  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  Scots. 
Provoked  at  such  proceedings,  the  regent 
determined  to  act  with  rigour  against  the 
protestant  leaders  who  occupied  Fife.  At 
the  latter  end  of  December,  the  principal 
part  of  the  French  forces  left  Leith  and 
Edinburgh,  and  marched  suddenly  towards 
Stirling,  it  was  supposed  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  the  protestant  leaders  who  had 
met  to  consult  in  that  town.  But  when 
they  reached  Linlithgow,  they  appear  to 
have  learnt  that  the  protestant  lords,  aware 
of  their  approach,  had  escaped;  and  their  com- 
mander, D'Oysel,  having  been  recalled  to 
Edinburgh,  they  remained  there,  plundering 
Linlithgow,  and  the  lands  and  houses  of  the 
Hamiltons  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially 
the  castle  of  Kinneil,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault.  Then,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France,  they 
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left  a  garrison  at  Linlithgow,  and  continued 
their  march  to  Stirling,  which  they  entered 
without  resistance,  and  having  plundered 
the  townsmen,  they  passed  the  bridge,  and, 
following  the  windings  of  the  river,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  the  country  through 
which  they  marched.  The  earl  of  Arran 
and  the  lord  James,  collecting  what  force 
they  could,  established  themselves  in  Dun- 
fermline,  Burntisland,  and  the  places  there- 
about, to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
while,  now  well  informed  of  the  prepara- 
tions in  England,  they  looked  anxiously  for 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  their  allies. 
For  several  days  they  harassed  the  French 
on  their  advance,  and  resisted  them  obsti- 
nately ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
upon  St.  Andrews,  and  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1560,  the  French  occupied  Kinghorn, 
Kirkaldy,  and  other  places.  The  lords  of 
the  congregation,  in  great  distress,  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  Sadler  and  Crofts,  urging 
them  to  hasten  the  succours,  and  represent- 
ing that  they  would  be  obliged  to  hazard  a 
battle  or  to  abandon  the  whole  of  Fife. 
The  French  treated  the  Scots  everywhere 
with  the  utmost  insolence ;  at  Kinghorn 
they  hanged  several  of  their  prisoners ;  and 
they  destroyed  Grange,  the  house  of  sir 
William  Kirkaldy,  by  blowing  it  up  with 
gunpowder.  It  is  said  that  the  protestant 
leader,  who  had  been  celebrated  for  his 
humanity  to  such  of  the  enemy  as  fell  into 
his  hands,  Was  so  indignant  at  the  insult 
thus  offered  to  him,  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  French  commander,  declaring  that  in 
future  he  should  give  no  quarter ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Buchanan  that,  in  revenge, 
Kirkaldy  kept  watch  upon  their  plundering 
parties,  and  having  one  morning  placed 
himself  in  ambush  a  little  before  daybreak, 
he  saw  a  company  of  French  under  a  Pied- 
montese  captain,  named  1'Abbe,  march  by. 
He  kept  close  till  the  plunderers  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  mile  from  their  garrison, 
and  then  he  pursued  them.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  Cut  off  from  their  friends,  the 
French  took  shelter  in  a  village,  and  endea- 
voured to  defend  themselves  behind  the 
walls  and  hedges.  But  the  Scots,  enraged 
beyond  measure  at  the  excesses  and  cruelties 
which  the  French  had  committed  in  their 
progress,  rushed  in  furiously  upon  them, 
slew  the  commander  and  about  fifty  of  his 
men,  and  sent  the  rest  prisoners  to  Dundee. 
The  French  now  remained  for  some  time 
encamped  at  Kinghorn,  while  the  Scots 
held  Dysart,  and  there  were  continual  skir- 
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mishes  between  them.  The  Scottish  lords 
remained  at  the  latter  place  till  about  the 
20^h  of  .January,  when  they  found  them- 
selves so  weakened  by  their  continual  exer- 
tions, that  they  were  constrained  to  abandon 
it  and  retire  upqii  Cupar.  Their  friends 
in  Glasgow  were  so  alarmed  at  the  position 
of  their  brethren,  that  they  were  preparing 
to  march  ,upou  Stirling  with  what  forces 
they  could  collect,  in  .the  hope  of  making  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  when  the  spirits  of 
the  Scottish  protestants  were  suddenly  raised 
by  the  joyful  intelligence  ,qf  the  arrival  of 
the  English  fleet.  At  this  moment  the 
French  ,were  Anxiously  expecting  .powerful 
reinforcements  from  France,  under  the 
marquis  ,d'Elbeuf;  but  he  had  met  with 
various  .hindrances,  and,  when  he  at  .last 
set  sajl  -from  Normandy,  he  received  infor- 
mation that  the  English  fleet  had  put  to 
sea,  and,  fearful  that  it  was  designed 
to  intercept  him,  he  returned  for  new 
orders.  ,Ou  .the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
January,  the  .French  commander  D'Oysel, 
•having  .concentrated  his  forces  at  Dysart, 
(began  his  march  upon  St.  Andrews.  He 
had  advanced  as  far  as  i\\e  Earl's  Ferry, 
near  Kincraig,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth, 
when  a  number  of  ships  of  war  were  seen 
bearing  up  the  firth.  Concluding  at  once 
that  it  was  -the  armament  under  D'Elbeuf, 
:the  French  testified  their  joy  by  firing  a 
salvo  to  salute  them.  But  their  triumph 
was  quickly  turned  into  consternation,  when 
they  saw  them  capture  two  French  vessels 
laden  with  provisions.  It  was,  in  .fact,  the 
English  fleet  under  Winter,  and  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  and 
their  followers  knew  no  bounds.  D'Oysel 
instantly  began  his  retreat,  and,  closely  pur- 
,sued  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the  Scots, 
the  Erench  reached  Kirkaldy  next  day,  and 
passed  the  night  there.  The  night  of  the 
25th  of  January  they  passed  at  Dunfermline, 
and  thence  continued  their  route  to  Stir- 
ling, and  so  with  difficulty  reached  their  old 
quarters  at  Linlithgow,  after  having  experi- 
enced considerable  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Scots,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  various  privations  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  triumph  for  the 
lords  of  the  congregation.  Their  party  had 
been  rendered  more  popular  by  the  inso- 
lence and  excesses  of  the  French,  and  they 
were  now  joined  by  numerous  barons  and 
gentry  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
regent,  either  from  unwillingness  to  resist 


legitimate  authority,  or  because  they  clung 
to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
side.  Encouraged  with  money  from  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  certainty  that  they 
would  be  supported  by  an  armed  inter- 
ference, they  now  prepared  to  collect  their 
forces  against  the  French  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  spring.  It  was  agreed  that  some 
of  the  lords  should  proceed  to  Berwick, 
to  arrange  the  final  terms  fpr  the  .entrance 
of  the  English  forces,  and  that  the  army  of 
the  congregation  should  be  prepared  to 
assemble  immediately  on  their  return.  Ac- 
cordingly, towards  the  end  of  February, 
the  lord  Ruthven,  the  laird  of  Pitarrow, 
and  Henry  Balnaves,  arrived  in  Berwick, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Maitland  of 
Lethington  .on  his  return  from  London,  and 
a  treaty  was  there  concluded  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  sent  (o  the  north 
as  Elizabeth's  lieutenant,  by  which  the 
queen  of  England  took  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  under  her  protection,  engaging  tp 
send  assistance  to  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  to  continue  her  support  until 
the  French  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
She  promised  not  to  abandon  the  confede- 
rated nobles  so  long  as  they  recognised 
Mary  for  their  queen,  and  maintained  invio- 
late the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  .lords  of 
the  congregation  were  to  join  tfyeir  forces 
with  the  ar.iny  of  England,  and  they  pro- 
mised that  no  other  union  of  their  country 
with  France  than  that  which  then  existed 
should  ever  Deceive  their  sanction ;  and 
they  agreed  to  consider  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land as  their  own,  and  to  furnish  Elizabeth 
with  an  auxiliary  force  of  four  thousand 
men,  in  case  at  any  time  England  should 
be  attacked  by  France.  Hostages  were  to 
\>e  given  for  the  performance  qf  these 
articles,  and  the  lords  declared  that  they 
would  continue  loyal  to  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  king  her  husband,  in  every- 
thing which  did  not  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  .the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick pn  the  27th  of  .February,  1560. 

The  documents  relating  to  Scotland 
^recently  published  in  France,  reveal  a  fact 
which  shows  how  little  trust  was  really  to 
be  placed  in  the  duke  of  Chatelherault. 
It  appears  that  at  the  moment  when, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  the 
affairs  of  the  confederate  lords  seemed 
I  almost  desperate,  the  duke  secretly  made 
advances  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  queen- 
regent.  On  the  25th  of  January,  he  wrote 
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from  Glasgow  a  letter  to  the  French  king, 
requesting  pardon  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  stating  that  he  had  given  his  carte- 
blanche  to  the  queen-regent,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  send  his  children  to  France  as 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions he  might  dictate.*  The  duke  had 
withdrawn  from  this  negotiation  on  the 
arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  but  he  had 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  written 
proofs  of  at  least  his  weakness. 

When  the  English  fleet  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  the 
queen-regent  dispatched  a  herald  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  its  coming.  The  herald  was 
presented  to  the  young  admiral  Winter, 
and  delivered  his  message.  Winter  replied 
that  he  had  been  sent  on  a  cruise  to  visit 
the  English  seaports,  and  that,  tempted  by 
the  weather,  he  had  entered  the  firth,  where 
he  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  French  gar- 
rison in  Inchkeith,  as  though  he  had  been 
an  enemy.  The  herald  replied,  that  he  had 
entered  the  firth  like  an  enemy,  capturing 
ships,  and  not  saluting  the  island  as  was 
customary,  and  therefore  he  was  fired  upon, 
and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  answer 
he  should  carry  back  to  the  queen-regent. 
"  Tell  the  queen,  your  mistress,"  said 
Winter,  "that,  seeing  I  have  been  fired 
upon,  I  have  determined  to  aid  those  of  the 
congregation  against  the  French,  and  those 
that  take  their  part,  and  to  assist  them  with 
all  the  forces  I  have  at  present  and  with 
others  that  are  following,  though  I  have 
no  orders  from  the  queen,  my  mistress." 
The  regent,  when  she  heard  this  message, 
remarked  with  reason,  that  it  would  indeed 
be  a  strange  proceeding  for  an  English 
admiral  with  a  royal  fleet  to  make  war 
without  the  orders  of  his  sovereign;  and 
she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  England,  M.  de  Noailles,  to 
inform  him  of  these  occurrences,  and  to 
request  that  he  would  immediately  remon- 
strate with  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time 
she  sent  to  the  ambassador  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault's  letter  to  the  king  of  France, 

*  This  letter  is  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  was 
at  this  time  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  protes- 
tants,  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  in  the  original,  as 
it  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Teulet,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  it. 

"  Le  due  de  Chatelherault  au  rot. 
"  Sire,  la  fiance  qu'il  a  pleu  a  la  royne  regente  me 
donner  de  vostre  bonte  et  clemence  in  a  faict  prendre 
la  hardiesse  de  vous  escripre  pour  vous  supplier  tres 
humblement  de  me  recepvoir  et  les  myens  en  vostre 
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and  the  carte-blanche  he  had  given  her,  that 
they  might  be  shown  to  the  English  queen, 
in  the  hope  of  raising  suspicions  of  the 
constancy  and  faithfulness  of  the  Scottish 
reformers.  We  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ambassador  in  consequence 
of  this  dispatch,  but  M.  de  Noailles  was 
recalled,  perhaps  before  he  received  it,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Michel  de  Seurre,  who 
was  sent  from  France  to  expostulate  with 
Elizabeth  on  her  hostile  policy  in  relation 
to  Scotland. 

There  was  another  power  which  was  look- 
ing on  with  great  anxiety  at  these  transac- 
tions, and  to  which  they  gave  more  real 
embarrassment  than  to  either  of  the  others. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  extremely  apprehen- 
sive at  this  moment  of  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  He  was  equally  jealous 
of  both  powers,  but  he  was  at  this  time 
personally  hostile  to  France,  and  believing 
that  the  latter  was  much  more  powerful 
than  England,  he  saw  that  its  triumph  and 
consequent  possession  of  Scotland  would 
render  insecure  his  own  possessions  in  the 
Low  Countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip 
II.  was  a  bigoted  catholic,  and  in  the  event 
of  Elizabeth's  triumph  over  France,  he  saw 
not  only  the  overthrow  of  his  religion,  but 
his  rich  commerce  with  the  colonies  in 
America  threatened  by  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  fleet.  As  long  as  the  two 
powers  were  equally  balanced  against  each 
other,  he  felt  himself  safe,  and  he  saw  that 
his  advantage  lay  in  keeping  them  at  peace. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  great  alarm 
that  he  saw  the  turn  which  events  were  now 
taking  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
promote  an  accommodation.  Margaret 
duchess  of  Parma,  a  princess  of  great  poli- 
tical talent,  at  this  time  governed  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  her  correspon- 
dence with  the  king  of  Spain  (published  in 
the  collection  by  M.  Teulet)  throws  consider- 
able light,  not  only  on  the  sentiments  of 
Spain,  but  on  the  real  intentions  of  the 
French. 

As  early  as  the  7th  of  December,  1559, 

bonne  grace,  et  voulloir  oblier  et  pardonner  les 
choses  passees,  avecques  quelques  articles  dont  ie 
vous  faiz  requete.  Je  luy  ay  mis  mon  blanc  scefle 
entre  les  mains  pour  seurete  de  ma  fidellite  vers  vous 
et  la  roine  ma  souveraine,  que  je  vous  supplie  d'ae- 
ceptcrj  et,  apres  avoir  eu  vostre  responce,  si  me  le 
voulez  mander,  j'envoyerai  mes  enffans  en  France. 

"  Sire,  je  supplie  le  createur  vous  donner  en  sante 
et  prosperite  tres  bonne  et  longue  vie. 

"  De  Glesgwo,  le  25°  jour  de  Janvier,  1559. 

"  Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

"  JAMES." 
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the  duchess  wrote  to  Philip  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  fears  for  the  result  of  the 
troubles  in  Scotland.  She  then  spoke  of  it 
as  a  notorious  fact  that  the  king  of  France 
had  designs  upon  England,  for  which  the 
pretended  claims  of  Mary  Stuart  were  made 
the  excuse,  and  she  blamed  Elizabeth  for 
giving  any  ground  of  quarrel  by  her  inter- 
ference in  Scotland.  She  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  which  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Netherlands  would  be  exposed  if  the 
French  once  gained  a  footing  in  England, 
which  had  given  rise  to  a  saying,  that  they 
ought  to  fight  against  England  being  sub- 
dued by  France,  as  though  it  were  for  the 
town  of  Brussels.  She  therefore  urged 
Philip  to  interfere,  and  to  speak  energeti- 
cally to  both  parties,  and  he  was  especially 
to  use  a  more  authoritative  tone  towards 
Elizabeth,  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidently 
seen  that  the  benignity  which  your  majesty 
has  used  towards  her,  and  your  gentle  and 
courteous  remonstrances,  only  make  her 
more  insolent."  On  the  21st  of  December, 
the  duchess  repeated  her  warnings,  and  her 
alarm  was  then  increased  by  reports  that 
Elizabeth  had  already  commenced  hostilities 
in  Scotland.  This,  she  said,  would  furnish 
to  the  French  the  occasion  they  sought,  to 
make  war  upon  Elizabeth,  in  order,  under  pre- 
tence of  Mary's  claims,  to  deprive  her  of  her 
crown.  With  the  queen  of  England  or  her 
subjects  she  professed  to  have  no  sympathy. 
"I  should  care  little  if  theEnglish  and  French 
remained  at  war,  but  I  am  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  small  means  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  queen  of  England;  whereby 
it  is  apparent  that  she  would  soon  be 
ruined ;  for  which  also  I  should  care  little ; 
and  indeed,  being  of  the  religion  we  see  she 
is,  her  overthrow  might  be  regarded  as  a 
righteous  judgment  of  God ;  but  the  evil  is 
that  the  good  catholics  would  suffer  as  much 
as  the  others ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that, 
when  the  said  French  shall  have  subjugated 
the  said  lady  and  made  themselves  lords  of 
Scotland  and  of  England,  which  it  will  be 
so  easy  for  them  to  do,  it  would  be,  as  your 
majesty  understands  best,  the  extreme  ruin 
and  evident  perdition  of  your  countries 
here,  which,  the  passage  being  closed,  would 
remain,  as  I  have  before  written  to  your 
majesty,  entirely  shut  out  from  the  aid  of 
money  or  men,  which  they  might  want  from 
Spain."  In  a  third  letter  of  the  6th  of 
January,  the  duchess  of  Parma  complained 
to  the  king  that  Elizabeth  would  only  give 
verbal  answers  to  the  expostulations  of  the 


Spanish  ambassador.  She  again  pressed  on 
the  king's  attention  the  danger  which  might 
arise  from  a  war  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
French  king,  expressed  her  conviction  that 
England  would  be  immediately  subdued, 
and  her  reluctance  to  see  the  victory  remain 
with  England,  which  she  would  consider  as 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  true  catholic  church. 

The  Spanish  monarch  appears  to  have 
partaken  fully  in  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  the  duchess  of  Parma.  We 
are  led  to  infer,  from  some  parts  of  this 
correspondence,  that  the  French  king  had, 
at  a  previous  period,  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Spain  with 
regard  to  his  enforcing  the  pretended  claim 
of  Mary  to  the  English  crown,  and  that 
Philip  had  shown  decided  opposition  to  it, 
and  he  expressed  similar  feelings  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and  he  sent  in  the  March 
of  1560,  his  grand  master  of  artillery, 
M.  de  Glajon,  first  to  France,  and  thence 
to  England,  to  offer  his  mediation  for  the 
hindering  of  further  hostilities.  M.  de 
Glajon  received  his  instructions  for  England 
from  the  duchess  of  Parma  on  the  22nd  of 
March.  He  was  to  propose  that  Elizabeth 
should  immediately  withdraw  all  assistance 
from  the  "rebels,"  and  that  the  king  of 
France  should  be  allowed  to  send  only  four 
thousand  men  into  Scotland  to  reduce 
them;  if  these  were  not  enough,  the  king 
of  Spain  proposed  to  send  three  thousand 
Spaniards  to  assist  them,  believing  that  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
English  queen  "against  any  ulterior  designs 
on  the  part  of  France.  Among  other 
arguments  which  were  to  induce  Elizabeth 
to  agree  to  this  arrangement,  he  was  to 
represent  to  her  earnestly  her  utter  inability 
to  withstand  the  arms  of  France.  How 
little  either  Spaniards  or  French  seem  to 
have  known  the  princess  and  the  country 
with  which  they  were  dealing  ! 

M.  de  Glajon  reached  London  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  immediately  placed  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  Spanish 
resident  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Quadra. 
He  found  that  the  English  forces  had 
already  entered  Scotland,  and  joined  the 
Scots.  On  the  7th  of  April,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  astonished  at  the  high  spirit  with 
which  the  virgin  queen  talked  of  foreign 
interference.  She  declared  that  she  had 
taken  her  determination,  and  that  it  was 
too  late  to  recal  her  troops,  or  to  treat 
any  other  way  than  sword  in  hand;  and 
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when  the  Spanish  enyoy  attempted  to 
explain  to  her  how  unbecoming  it  was  in  a 
princess  like  her  to  give  assistance  to  rebels 
against  their  sovereign,  she  replied  inde- 
pendently, that  she  did  .not  look  upon  the 
Scots  as  rebels,  but  as  honest  men  who  had 
armed  in  defence  of  their  queen  and  of  the 
privileges  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  in  the  course  she  was  pursuing  she  was 
not  only  assisting  them  but  protecting  her- 
self and  her  own  peqple,.  "Jn  reply  to 
which,"  says  the  ambassador  naively,  "I. 
remonstrated  that  your  majesty  held  them 
for  rebels,  since  they  had  risen  against 
their  prince  and  had  changed  their  religion, 
which  could  be  excused  in  no  manner  what- 
ever." She  declared  that  with  regard  to  all 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  pointed  out 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  she  simply  placed  her 
trust  in  God,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
proposals  for  the  number  of  men  the  king 
qf  France  was  to  send  into  Scotland,  she 
would  not  allow  him  to. send  any  at  all,  but 
pn  the  contrary,  she  would  expel  those  who 
were  there.  Seeing  that  the  queen  w.as 
very  .impracticable  in  -this  first  audience, 
and  that  she  showed  symptoms  of  being 
tired  of  the  subject,  M.  de  Glajon  took  his 
leave,  ;little  satisfied  with  his  success.  A 
few  days  after,  Elizabeth  called  -the  two 
Spanish  ambassadors  before  her,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  her  council,  declared  to  them 
all  her  griefs  against  France,  ,and  some 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  against  Spain ;  she 
said  that  the  .proposals  of  the  Spanish  king 
were  far  too  favourable  to  Franqe  to  be 
listened  to  by  her;  and  she  refused  to 
suspend  for  a  moment  the  progress  of  her 
army  in  Scotland,  which,  she  said  justly, 
would  be  only  giving  the  French  time  to 
strengthen  themselves. 

Still  the  ambassadors  did  not  .relax  ,in 
their  exertions  to  persuade  the  English 
queen  to  listen  to  Philip's  offers  to  inter- 
mediate; and  at  the  .same  time.de  .Glajon 
held  frequent  communication  with  the 
French  ambassador  De  Seurre,  from  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  designs 
pf  the  JFrench  court.  In  a  letter  to  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  written  on  the  27th 
pf  April,  De  Glajon  ,informed  her  that 
j)e  Seurre  had  confessed  to  him  that  the 
Frqneh  king  had  acted  altogether  contrary 
to  the  matrimonial  treaty  with  Scotland, 
,which  implied  that  the  Scottish  lords  were 
justified  in  their  resistance.  De  Seurre 
confessed  further,  :that  both  the  late  and 
ipresent  king  pf  ;France  had  considered 
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several  plans  of  invading  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  subjection  to 
Mary  and  her  husband  Francis,  but  that 
now  the  design  was  entirely  relinquished. 
"And  finally,"  says  Philip's  envoy,  "it 
seems  to  us  that  the  intention  of  the  French 
tends  .to  no  other  end  than  by  these  treaties 
and  communications  of  peace  to  obtain 
time  to  appease  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  so 
as  to  disunite  the  confederation  which  the 
said  queen  has  with  the  Scottish  rebels, 
and  after,  with  the  forces  which  they  have 
at  present  there  and  others  which  they  are 
preparing,  pursue  their  .designs  against  this 
kingdom ;  what  makes  us  judge  this  is  the 
little  desire  .they  .show  to  aid  themselves 
with  the  assistance  and  favour  which  his 
majesty  has  presented,  or  to  accept  his 
offer  .repeatedly  made  to  them  to  be  a 
means  of  according  them.  For  the  said 
De  Seurre  shows  plain  .enough  that  he 
esteems  very  little  our  intervention,  and 
that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  him  ;  so  that 
neither  of  the  said  parties  will  do  anything 
by  .our  means;  w.hereby  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  matters  will  take  such  a  course  that  his 
majesty  hereafter  may  find  himself  much 
embarrassed  to  remedy  them,  or  at  least 
that  they  will  come  to  an  agreement  inde- 
pendent of  us;" 

The  duchess  of  Parma  became  more  and 
more  alarmed  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  under  her  government. 
In  a  long  dispatch,  written  in  the  April 
of  1560,  she  explains  to  Philip  her  causes 
of  solicitude.  Elizabeth  was  less  inclined 
than  ever  to  listen  to  the  pacific  overtures 
of  the  Spanish  envoys,  and  it  was  appre- 
hended either  that  the  French  king  might 
be  reconciled  to  England,  and  the  two 
powers  might  make  a  joint  attack  on  the 
Netherlands,  or,  which  would  be  equally 
dangerous,  that  Elizabeth,  victorious,  might 
join  with  the  French  protestants,  now  power- 
ful and  in  arms,  and  overthrow  the  catholic 
religion.  The  conviction  of  the  Spaniards 
that  England  was  not  strong  enough  to 
help  itself,  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
diminished.  In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues 
and  negotiations,  the  jealousy  between  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards  increased,  for  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  privately  declared 
to  the  ambassador  of  Spain  that  the  claims 
of  France  upon  Scotland  were  based  on 
the  secret  documents  by  which  Mary  Stuart 
had  given  her  kingdom  to  the  French 
crown,  and  thus  opened  his  eyes  more  and 
more  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  French 
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court.  The  consequence  was,  that  Philip 
hegan  fo  be  much  more  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  ambassador 
saw  little  to  complain  of  in  her  proposal, 
that  she  would  withdraw  her  forces  from 
j  Scotland  on  condition  that  the  king  of 
France  should  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Scotland,  that  he  should  engage  to  intrust 
the  government  and  fortresses  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  native  Scottish  nobility,  that 
be  should  stop  his  preparations  for  war,, 
that  he  should  annul  and  revoke  all  acts 
in  which  he  had  usurped1  the  title  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  he  should 
make  due  satisfaction  for  that  usurpation, 


and  repay  her  the  expenses  she  had  incurred 
in  resisting  his  aggression  on  Scotland. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  Elizabeth  continued  to  amuse  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  while  she  pursued  her 
own  course.  At  the  moment  ?he  had: 
verbally  propounded  to  M.  de  Glajon  these 
terms  of  accommodation  with  France,  when- 
he  pressed  her  to  give  them  in  writing, 
she  evaded  the  question  by  expressions  of 
regard  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  declaring 
that  she  was  so  desirous  to  confer  with 
him  in  person,  that  she  was  willing  to 
go  over  to  the  Netherlands  in  disguise  to 
meet  him ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

•THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  IN  SCOT1AND  ;  SIEGE  OF  LEITH  ;  feEATlI  OF  THE  QtEEN-REGEltt  •  -TREATY  OP 

EDINBURGH. 


DURING  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  English  fleet  in 
the  firth,  and  the  entry  of  the  English  army 
into  Scotland  as  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty 
of  Berwick,  the  French  did  not  remain  idle. 
They  laboured  hard  to  make  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  impregnable,  and  they  urged 
upon  the  queen  the  odious  policy  of  laying 
waste  the  whole  surrounding  country,  in 
order  that  it  might  afford  neither  shelter 
nor  support  to  the  besiegers.  This  and  the 
insolence  with  which  the  French  soldiers 
everywhere  treated  the  Scots,  forced  many 
who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  to  join  the  con- 
gregation. In  the  middle  of  March,  the 
French  made  a  hasty  excursion  from  Lin- 
lithgow,  where  they  lay  in  force,  to  Glas- 
gow, from  whence  they  drove  that  division 
of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  who  had 
remained  there,  and  after  remaining  there 
two  nights,  returned,  plundering  and  laying 
waste  all  the  country  in  their  way.  A  few 
days  after,  they  were  preparing  for  a  similar 
excursion  to  Hamilton,  when  a  report  of 
the  approach  of  the  English  army  obliged 
them  to  relinquish  their  design.  After 
having  stripped  the  country  for  some  miles 
round  Linlithgow  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  provisions,  the  French  garrison  of  that 
town  fell  back  upon  Leith. 

Preparations  were  now  making  on  both 


sides  for  carrying  into  immediate  effect 
the  treaty  of  Berwick.  A  letter  from  Cecil 
to  Sadler,  written  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
shows  us  with  how  much  anxiety  people 
looked  forwards  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  "  I  pray  you,"  he  says,  "  hold 
me  excused  that  I  have  not  visited  yon  with 
my  private  letters.  I  know  yon  are  not 
ignorant  that  neither  my  head  nor  band  is 
unoccupied;  and  the  like  I  think  of  you, 
that  ye  are  not  idle ;  but  yet  I  may  more 
boldly  blame  your  silence  than  you  mine, 
and  so  with  this  quarrel  I  look  for  a  letter 
from  you.  How  ye  judge  of  things  there  I 
know  not,  but  we  here  do  trust  well  that 
the  bravery  of  the  French  will  be  cooled ; 
at  home  they  have  enough  to  do  with  trou- 
ble, partly  for  religion,  partly  for  gover- 
nance; God  send  his-  just  wrath  amongst 
them  to  their  amendment !  In  Scotland 
how  they  do,  you  best  know.  We  here  be 
of  divers  opinions;  some  think  Leith  in- 
expugnable, having  such  a  number  of  old 
men  of  war ;  others  trust  it  cannot  bold 
long  out,  considering  the  long  trying  of  the 
soldiers  all  this  winter.  Some  wish  that 
their  victuals  in  Leith  might  fail,  in  which 
last  point  I  cannot  think  of  any  lack  but  of 
beverage.  Well,  howsoever  the  matter  is, 
good  courage  in  a  good  quarrel  as  this  is,  to 
deliver  a  realm  from  conquest,  and  con- 
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sequently  to  save  our  own,  will  much  further 
the  matter.  For  God's  sake,  now,  good  Mr. 
Sadler,  bestow  all  your  labour,  and  promote 
this  matter  with  all  the  speed  that  you  can ; 
let  no  time  be  lost ;  and,  so  if  you  will  com- 
mend me  to  sir  James  Crofts,  and  encourage 
him  to  show  his  ability  of  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, and  manhood  in  this  service,  I  shall 
think  you  both  worthy  of  honourable  rest 
after  this  troublesome  time," 

In  reply,  Sadler  stated  the  general  opinion 
there  in  favour  of  the  speedy  success  of  the 
expedition.  "  Leith,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
thought  to  us  inexpugnable,  though  percase 
it  may  be  found  of  such  strength  as  will 
require  a  time  ;  in  which  case,  if  we  may  be 
furnished  of  things  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege,  we  be  in  good  hope 
here  to  render  a  good  account  of  the  same." 
The  Scots,  on  their  part,  were  equally  active, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  from  the  congregation 
to  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland  who 
had  not  yet  come  forward: — "After  our 
hearty  commendation,  it  is  not  unknown  to 
you  with  what  cruelty  the  Frenchmen,  ene- 
mies to  the  common  weal  of  this  country, 
pass  through  divers  parts  thereof,  not  only 
herreand  (plundering)  poor  ones,  and  taking 
their  goods,  but  also  murdering  of  them  in 
their  own  houses,  defendand  their  goods,  by 
the  manifest  conquest  which  they  intend  to 
make  of  native  realms  conquered  and  de- 
fended by  the  blood  of  our  progenitors,  for 
making  of  resistance  to  the  which  we  have 
opponed  ourselves,  and  sometime  jeopardied 
us  with  so  many  of  our  brethren  and  friends, 
kind  and  true  Scotchmen,  to  stop  them  of 
their  pretence,  which  our  puissance  could 
not  extend,  in  respect  that  you,  and  such 
by-liers  of  your  faction,  would  not  assist  us, 
showing  you  rather  open  and  plain  enemies 
to  the  common  weal  of  our  native  country, 
than  favourers  thereof,  whereof  you  possess 
a  part  and  portion  with  us,  we  sundry 
times,  by  letters  and  writings,  partly  by  pro- 
clamations, desired  you  to  come  forwards, 
and  assist  to  us  for  expelling  the  said  stran- 
gers ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  our  friends  of  England  being  moved  to 
join  with  us  to  that  effect,  letters  were 
directed,  charging  you  to  be  in  Glasgow  the 
26th  of  this  instant  month  of  March,  to 
pass  forward  with  us  for  meeting  our  said 
friends,  to  the  effect  aforesaid.  And,  albeit, 
the  same  day,  else  by-past,  you  in  contemp- 
tion  of  the  said  letters,  have  in  nowise 
come  to  us,  notwithstanding  that  our  friends 
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hath  else  taken  Scottish  ground ;  and,  God 
willing,  we  purpose  to  join  with  them  on 
Saturday  next  to  come  at  Ochison's  haven, 
in  Preston  Pans,  appointed  to  that  effect. 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  right  effectuously, 
as  you  tender  the  glory  of  God,  and  weal  of 
our  native  country,  and  will  show  you  to  be 
true  native  Scotchmen,  that  you  in  proper 
person,  with  your  kin,  friends,  tenants,  and 
servants,  will  come  forwards,  well  bodin  in 
feir  of  war  (well  accoutred  in  martial  ap- 
pointments), and  meet  with  us  on  Saturday 
next  to  come,  at  Linlifchgow,  with  thirty 
days'  victuals  after  your  coming,  to  pass 
forwards  and  meet  our  said  friends  of  Eng- 
land, for  expelling  the  said  Frenchmen,  and 
seeking  of  this  our  native  country  to  liberty 
and  freedom.  Certifying  you  and  (if)  you 
fail  herein  we  cannot  stand  content  with 
you,  but  will  repute  you  as  plain  enemies  to 
the  common  weal  of  this  our  native  country, 
and  assisters  to  the  said  Frenchmen  in  con- 
questing  (conquering]  thereof,  and  use  you 
thereafter  for  your  demerit,  without  accepta- 
tion of  you  in  favour  of  any  pretended  cause 
that  you  can  allege  hereafter.  And  so  fare 
ye  well.  Of  Glasgow,  the  27th  of  March,  1560, 
by  your  good  friend  as  cause  requireth." 

At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  the 
English  army,  commanded  by  lord  Grey, 
entered  upon  the  Scottish  territory.  It 
consisted  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse;  and  when,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
it  reached  Preston  Pans,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, it  was  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
congregation,  estimated  at  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand men,  led  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Mon- 
teith,  the  lord  James,  and  others  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  congregation.  The  day  before, 
when  news  of  the  march  of  the  English 
army  reached  Edinburgh,  the  queen-regent 
was  received,  with  a  few  personal  attendants, 
into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  French 
withdrew  into  the  fortress  of  Leith. 

From  Preston  the  combined  army  ad- 
vanced to  Dalkeith,  whence  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  addressed  another  appeal  to 
the  regent,  expressed  in  the  following  terms 
(as  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Buchanan.) 
"  We  have  often  before  this,  by  letters  and 
messengers,  earnestly  entreated  your  high- 
ness, that  the  French  soldiers,  who  still 
during  another  year  oppress  the  poor 
country  people  with  the  most  intolerable 
miseries,  and  spread  the  fear  of  a  wretched 
slavery  over  the  whole  population,  might 
be  ordered  by  you  to  depart,  and  free  us 
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from  this  apprehension ;  but  as  our  just 
petitions  had  no  influence  with  your  high- 
ness, we  were  forced  to  deplore  our  situation 
to  the  queen  of  England,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour, and  to  entreat  her  assistance  in  ex- 
pelling, by  force  of  arms,  the  foreigners 
who  attempt  to  reduce  us  to  subjection,  if 
we  cannot  otherwise  accomplish  it ;  but 
although  she,  affected  by  our  calamities, 
has  undertaken  our  cause,  yet,  that  we  may 
perform  our  duty  to  the  mother  of  our 
queen,  and  prevent  as  much  as  we  can  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  and  only  have 
recourse  to  arms  when  we  can  obtain  our 
rights  in  no  other  way,  we  think  it  proper 
again  humbly  to  request  that  you  would 
command  the  French  forces,  with  their 
officers  and  generals,  immediately  to  depart 
out  of  this  country ;  in  order  to  do  which 
more  conveniently,  the  queen  of  England 
will  not  only  grant  a  safe  passage  through 
her  kingdom,  but  will  also  assist  with  her 
fleet  to  transport  them,  which  proposition 
if  you  reject,  we  call  God  and  man  to 
witness,  that  we  resort  to  arms  through  no 
hatred  or  malice,  but  unwillingly,  and 
forced  by  pure  necessity  to  attempt  this 
last  remedy,  lest  we  should  plunge  the 
commonwealth,  ourselves,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  posterity,  into  utter  ruin.  Neverthe- 
theless,  although  we  suffer  the  most  severe 
deprivations,  and  are  threatened  with 
greater,  no  danger  shall  constrain  us  to 
depart  from  our  allegiance  to  our  queen,  or 
to  the  king  her  husband,  in  anything  which 
does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  our 
ancient  liberty,  or  the  ruin  of  ourselves  or 
our  posterity;  but  we  beseech  thee,  most 
benign  princess,  again  and  again,  that  con- 
sidering the  equity  of  our  just  demands, 
and  what  evils  may  follow  war,  and  how 
necessary  quiet  is  to  your  daughter's  dis- 
tressed kingdom,  that  you  would  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  our  prayers  ;  which  if  you 
do,  you  will  leave  a  pleasant  remembrance 
of  your  moderation  among  all  nations,  and 
consult  the  tranquillity  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom.  Fare  you  well.  Dalkeith, 
the  4th  of  April,  1560." 

What  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter 
we  are  not  informed,  but  on  the  6th,  the 
combined  army  continued  its  march  to 
Ilcstalrig,  where  the  French  forces  had 
marched  out  and  taken  possession  of  a 
gentle  elevation,  where  they  expected  the 
English  would  place  their  camp.  They 
were  immediately  attacked,  and  for  some 
time  the  possesion  of  the  ground  was  warmly 
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disputed,  but  at  length  a  charge  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  light  horse  decided 
the  contest.  The  French  were  driven  back 
into  Leith,  with  a  loss  of  about  forty  slain, 
and  a  hundred  taken,  and  the  English  and 
Scots  established  their  camp  around  the 
church  of  Restalrig,  and  in  the  fields  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Leith,  and  began 
immediately  to  open  their  trenches.  Next 
day  the  heavy  ordnance  was  landed  from 
the  ships,  and  these  having  been  placed  in 
battery,  a  cannonade  was  opened  both  from 
land  and  sea,  which  soon  silenced  the  guns 
which  the  French  had  placed  on  St. 
Anthony's  steeple,  besides  other  injuries. 
Some  other  slight  advantages  were  gained 
by  the  confederates,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  April,  the  castle  of  Blackness 
was  captured  by  the  sheriff  of  Linlithgow. 

The  next  day,  the  15th  of  April,  the  Eng- 
lish camp  was  attacked  by  surprise.  About 
eleven  hundred  of  the  French,  of  whom 
forty  were  cavalry,  issuing  suddenly  from 
the  town,  came  upon  the  English  trenches 
unexpectedly.  The  few  English  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  this  point  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  the  watch  of  two  hundred 
horse  joined  them,  and  forced  the  French 
to  fall  back.  But  the  English  were  them- 
selves obliged  to  yield  to  numbers,  and  the 
French  breaking  into  the  trenches,  slew  all 
they  encountered,  and  spiked  two  small 
guns.  Meanwhile  the  alarm  had  been  given, 
and  the  English  hastening  to  the  spot  in 
greater  numbers,  attacked  the  French,  drove 
them  back,  and -pursued  them  "cruelly"  to 
the  walls  of  Leith.  The  English  had  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  slain,  and  about  half 
that  number  wounded,  while  the  French  lost 
little  more  than  three  score.  Some  successes 
of  the  confederates  in  other  parts  counter- 
balanced this  mishap.  On  the  20th  of 
April  the  laird  of  Ormiston,  with  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  placed  himself  in  ambush 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  the  castle 
of  which  was  held  by  a  French  garrison ;  a 
party  of  the  garrison  went  out  to  hunt,  and 
fell  into  the  snare,  and,  suddenly  attacked 
by  Ormiston,  five  or  six  of  them  were  slain, 
and  about  sixty,  including  several  officers, 
taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  were  discouraged  at  the 
slowness  of  the  siege,  and  they  were  mor- 
tified at  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of  the 
nobles  who  had  promised  to  join  them. 
Among  these  was  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who, 
though  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  had  secretly  promised  to  make  com- 
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mon  cause  with  them  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  It  appears  that 
the  queen-regent  had  most  influence  among 
the  barbarous  clans  in  the  north,  where 
Huntley's  property  lay,  and  that  they  had 
confederated  together  to  invade  his  estates 
the  moment  he  led  away  his  retainers  to 
join  the  reformers.  When  pressed  by  the 
latter,  Huntley  represented  the  danger  to 
which  he  should  be  exposed  in  leaving  his 
estates  unprotected,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
25th  of  April  that  he  entered  the  protestant 
camp  with  sixty  horsemen. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France  had  seen 
the  alliance  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Scottish  protestants  with  great  alarm,  and 
he  became  anxious  to  withdraw  with  credit 
from  the  contest,  for  he  was  himself  em- 
barrassed on  every  side  by  the  discontent  of 
his  subjects  in  France,  and  he  could  ill  spare 
either  money  or  soldiers  to  be  sent  abroad. 
It  was  determined  to  send  commissioners  to 
Scotland  to  try  the  policy  of  concession,  and 
they  were  to  pass  thither  through  England, 
and  if  possible  to  gain  over  Elizabeth  to 
agree  to  their  proposals.  The  men  chosen 
for  this  mission  were  Jean  de  Montluc, 
bishop  of  Valence ;  Nicolas  de  Pelve,  bishop 
of  Amiens ;  and  the  sieur  De  la  Brosse,  who 
received  their  commission  on  the  1st  of 
April,  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland. 
They  were  to  promise  the  Scottish  rebels 
full  pardon  and  entire  oblivion  of  all  their 
past  acts,  if  they  would  return  to  their 
obedience;  they  were  authorized,  if  they 
found  it  convenient,  to  enter  into  treaty 
with  the  queen  of  England ;  and  they  re- 
ceived full  powers  of  concluding  any  agree- 
ment they  should  judge  fit,  with  the  assurance 
that  their  sovereigns  would  ratify  whatever 
they  should  agree  to.  It  is  said  that  one 
reason  for  choosing  the  bishop  of  Valence 
for  this  mission  was  the  common  belief  that 
he  leaned  towards  the  protestants,  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  be  on  that  ac- 
count acceptable  to  the  Scots.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  a  few  days  before  the  English 
troops  marched  over  the  Scottish  border, 
queen  Elizabeth  had  published  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  the  causes  which  had  induced 
her  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of  the 
Scots,  and  representing  the  Guises,  who 
ruled  the  young  king  of  France  and  his 
queen,  as  the  true  authors  of  all  the  troubles 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  This 
proclamation  was  printed  in  English  and  in 
French,  and  it  was  circulated  extensively, 
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not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in 
France  also,  where  the  protestants  did  all 
they  could  to  aid  the  policy  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Guises  felt  that  Elizabeth's  proclama- 
tion was  working  to  their  disadvantage,  and, 
highly  offended,  they  caused  instructions  to 
be  sent  to  M.  de  Seurre,  the  new  French 
ambassador  in  England,  to  make  an  ener- 
getic remonstrance  to  the  English  queen. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
bishop  of  Valence,  the  two  ambassadors  con- 
jointly sent  to  Elizabeth  a  memoir,  requiring 
her  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Scotland. 
This  was  replied  to  by  an  immediate  and 
unequivocal  refusal.  De  Seurre  himself  then 
presented  a  written  protest,  addressed  to  the 
queen  and  her  council,  and  dated  on  the 
20th  of  April,  in  which  he  declared  the 
efforts  made  by  the  king  his  master  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  maintain 
a  good  intelligence  with  Elizabeth,  the 
necessity  in  which  he  had  been  placed  of 
sending  troops  to  Scotland  to  reduce  his 
rebellious  subjects,  the  unjust  suspicions 
entertained  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  means  he 
had  taken  to  dispel  them,  and  her  refusal  to 
be  a  mediator  between  him  and  them.  He 
then  represented  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  the  English  queen  in  requiring  the  king  to 
recal  his  troops,  and  subsequently  sending  her 
fleet  into  the  Forth  to  assist  the  rebels.  He 
reminded  the  queen  and  her  council  of  the 
expostulations  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  of  the  sending  of  the  English 
troops  into  Scotland,  and  the  obnoxious 
proclamation  which  accompanied  that  hostile 
measure,  and  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  15th 
of  April ;  and  he  concluded  by  protesting, 
that  if  war  followed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  Elizabeth  who  had  given  the 
provocation.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the 
queen  gave  a  full  reply  to  the  protest  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  in  which  she  set  forth 
all  the  provocations  she  had  received  from 
France,  declared  her  reasons  for  suspecting 
the  designs  of  the  French  court,  and  justified 
the  conduct  she  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  At  the  same  time  she  declared 
her  earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  expressed 
her  willingness  to  accept  the  intermediation 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  to  submit  the  quar- 
rel to  the  decision  of  commissioners  fairly 
chosen  on  both  sides.  In  thus  introducing 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Elizabeth 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  jealousy  which 
the  French  felt  towards  him,  and  that  they 
were  quite  as  unwilling  as  she  was  to  take 
him  as  an  intermediator.  In  fact,  the  French 
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agents  complained  that  on  this  occasion  the 
two  Spanish  ambassadors  held  aloof,  and 
that  they  gave  no  support  to  the  French 
remonstrance. 

The  bishop  of  Valence  has  left  us,  in  a 
long  dispatch,  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  Scotland.  On  his  arrival  at  Berwick, 
the  bishop  met  with  a  most  friendly  re- 
ception, from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who, 
however,  took  care  to  keep  him  there  as 
long  as  possible.  He  told  him  that  he  could 
only  give  him  a  safe-conduct  and  an  escort 
as  far  as  the  border,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  into  Scotland  to  the  lords 
of  the  congregation  to  provide  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey.  The  bishop,  who  was 
anxious  to  proceed,  urged  that  he  might 
be  conducted  to  the  border  immediately, 
adding  that  he  would  run  the  risk  of  what- 
ever aiight  happen  to  him  in  Scotland ;  but 
the  duke  would  not  listen  to  this  proposal, 
as  he  said  it  would  on  one  side  be  dis- 
respectful towards  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion themselves,  to  send  him  into  Scotland 
without  their  passport ;  while  on  the  other, 
he  would  be  exposed  to  personal  danger 
among  the  border  thieves,  and  that  he  was 
answerable  to  the  queen  his  mistress  for  the 
safety  of  the  ambassador.  The  latter  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and,  by  one  delay  or 
another,  he  was  retained  a  fortnight  at 
Berwick  before  he  was  permitted  to  enter 
Scotland.  The  answers  he  received  were  so 
discouraging,  that  he  had  twice  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  without  proceeding  any 
further  in  his  mission  ;  but  it  was  the  wish 
of  Elizabeth  that  he  should  be  heard  by  the 
Scottish  reformers,  and  at  length  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  sent  him  forward  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  lord  Grey,  who  was  to  obtain 
him  an  interview  with  tie  queen-regent 
before  he  presented  himself  to  the  lords  of 
the  congregation. 

Armed  with  this  recommendation,  the 
bishop  proceeded  to  Haddington,  whence 
he  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  lord  Grey 
to  announce  his  arrival,  and  then  continuing 
his  route,  he  was  received  with  much  respect 
in  the  English  camp.  Lord  Grey  caused 
him  to  be  privately  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  regent,  who  lay  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme weakness  of  body,  but  preserving  all 
her  strength  of  mind.  When  the  bishop  of 
Valence  left  the  castle,  he  was  taken  to  the 
tent  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  where  he 
found  with  the  duke,  lord  Grey,  and  other 
councillors  of  the  queen  of  England,  and 


the  principal  lords  of  the  congregation,  to 
whom  he  delivered  his  letters  of  credit,  and 
stated  the  terms  which  the  king  was  willing 
to  offer  to  them.  These  were,  pardon  and 
oblivion  of  past  offences,  a  promise  that  the 
statutes,  privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties 
of  the  realm  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  that  no  more  foreign  soldiers  should  be 
left  in  Scotland  than  were  sufficient  to 
garrison  the  fortresses  which  were  held  by 
the  French.  These  offers  were  received 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  time  was  taken 
to  consider  them,  and  the  ambassador  was 
allowed  to  return  to  the  castle.  Next  day 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  lords  of  the 
congregation,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington 
declared  to  him  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions. They  demanded  that  the  fortifications 
of  Leith  should  be  destroyed;  that  the 
king  of  France  should  disavow  all  intention 
of  retaining  possession  of  Scotland  in  case 
of  the  queen's  death;  and  that  the  people 
should  be  relieved  from  the  insolence  of  the 
French  soldiers.  To  the  first  of  these,  the 
bishop  replied  that  he  had  received  no  special 
instructions  on  the  subject,  and  could  not 
enter  upon  it  until  he  had  obtained  further 
instructions  from  his  court ;  with  regard  to 
the  second,  he  said  that  Scotland  was  not 
worth  the  expense  and  trouble  of  retaining 
it,  and  that  the  king  of  France  could  have 
no  interest  in  wishing  to  obtain  possession 
of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  third,  he 
alleged  that  soldiers  could  not  always 
be  restrained  from  misconducting  them- 
selves, but  that-  complaint  might  always  be 
made  to  their  officers.  This  last  obser- 
vation, the  bishop  confesses,  was  received 
with  cries  of  indignation  from  all  present, 
and  they  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  fortifications  of  Leith,  as  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  any  treaty;  they  asked, 
with  some  reason,  what  reason  there  could 
be  for  fortifying  Leith,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ambassador  states  that  this  second 
conference  was  conducted  in  a  far  less  con- 
ciliatory temper  than  the  first;  and  the 
Scottish  lords  finished  by  accusing  him  of 
having  had  an  interview  with  some  persons 
from  Leith,  who  went  to  consult  with  him 
in  the  castle,  by  which,  and  by  sleeping  in 
the  fortress,  they  said  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  safe-conduct.  The  bishop  denied 
that  he  had  conferred  with  any  one  from 
Leith,  made  an  excuse  for  having  remained 
during  the  night  in  the  castle,  and  com- 
plained of  the  little  respect  shown  to  their 
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sovereign,  of  whom  he  was  the  representa- 
tive.     That   evening   the    ambassador   was 
placed  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  that  he 
might    hold   no   communication   with   any 
whom  the  lords  might  not  approve.     Next 
morning  the  Scots  showed  a  very  unequivo- 
cal desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  the  ambassador,  but  he  refused  to  go  till 
his  ten  days  of  safe-conduct  were  expired; 
and   after   some  further  discussion  he  was 
allowed  to  remain,  with  free  leave  to  go  into 
the  castle  when  he  would,  and  to  lodge  any- 
where in  Edinburgh  at  his  own  pleasure ; 
but  lie  was  strictly  forbidden  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  bishop  of  Amiens 
and  MM.  de  la  Brosse  and  D'Oysel.  Another 
conference  having  been  appointed,  the  bishop 
came  and  stated  that  the  queen-regent  was 
willing  to  concede  the  two  points  to  which 
he  had  previously  objected,  the  demolition 
of  the  fortifications  of  Leith,  and  the  sending 
away  of  the  French  soldiers.    He  then  made 
a  rather  ostentatious  enumeration  of  their 
acts  of  rebellion,  and  especially  of  the  in- 
juries they  had  done  to  the  catholic  church 
in  Scotland,  to  which  the  lord  James  made 
answer.     The  conference  having  been  ad- 
journed to  the  following  morning,  the  queen- 
regent  sent  in  her  demands  in  writing,  which 
were — 1st,  that  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
and   their   adherents  should   render  entire 
obedience  to  the  king  and  queen  their  sove- 
reigns, as  true,  faithful,  and  natural  sub- 
jects; 2nd,  that  their  league  with  the  queen 
of  England  should  be  annulled,  and  the  hos- 
tages sent  back ;  3rd,  that  the  estates  should 
be  assembled  withiij  forty  days   after   the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  said 
estates,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  should  declare  rebel  whoever  thence- 
forth should  make   an   assembly   of  armed 
men  without  the  consent  of  the  prince,  and 
pursue  him  with  main  force  in  the  name  of 
the   country,  to  chastise   and   punish   him 
according  to  his  merit ;  4th,  that  they  should 
acknowledge  the  queen-regent  for  regent,  as 
she  had  been  elected  by  the  estates;  5th,  that 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  been  the 
chief  and  principal  mover  of  these  troubles, 
should,  as  a  pledge  for  the  observance  oi 
these  articles,  give  up  the  fortress  of  Dum- 
barton, which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  a  Scotchman  to  be  chosen  by  the 
queen-regent,   until   he   had   given  certain 
proof  of  his  willingness  to  remain  loyal  to 
his  sovereign. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  raised  dif- 
ficulties on   several   of  these    articles,   but 
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more  especially  on   that   which    related  to 

their  league  with  Elizabeth.    They  said  that 

they  could  uot  break  their  league  without, 

the  consent  of  the  English  queen,  who  was 

one  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  who  held  their 

hostages ;  and  they  alleged  that  there  was 

nothing  in  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king 

and  queen  of  France,   and  that  they  were 

willing  to  lay  it  before  the  estates,  and  to 

submit  to   correction  if  there   were   found 

anything  in   it   against   the   crown   or  the 

n-ofit  and  utility  of  the  crown.     This  point 

was  debated   at  some  length,  but  without 

any   satisfactory   result;  and   as  there  was 

vidently  no  probability  of  coming   to   an 

agreement,  the  safe-conduct  was  no  sooner 

ixpired,  than  they  sent  away  the   French 

ambassador  somewhat  unceremoniously,  and 

ic  returned  to  Berwick,  where  the  duke  of 

Norfolk  kept  him  two  days,  and  then  sent 

lim  on  to  London. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  were  evi- 
dently not  inclined  to  listen  to  overtures  at 
this  moment,  and  they  had  no  sooner  re- 
jected the  demands  of  the  bishop  of 
Valence,  than  they  drew  up  a  second  cove- 
nant, binding  themselves  first  to  support 
the  reformation  of  religion,  freedom  of 
preaching,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  according  to  God's  word;  and 
secondly,  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
French,  and  seek  the  expulsion  of  strangers 
and  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberty. 
After  many  delays,  the  earl  of  Huntley 
signed  this  covenant,  as  well  as  others  who 
had  not  before  joined  cordially  with  the 
congregation. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  to 
carry  on  the  siege  of  Leith  with  more 
vigour,  and  reinforcements  having  arrived 
in  the  English  eamp,  lord  Grey  took  up  a 
position  nearer  the  town  and  planted  his 
batteries.  On  the  last  day  of  April,  in 
consequence  of  the  explosion  of  some  gun- 
powder in  a  guard-house,  that  part  of  the 
town  nearest  to  the  English  camp  took  fire, 
and,  the  wind  being  high,  it  burnt  with 
great  fury  till  next  morning,  destroying 
part  of  the  granaries  and  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions.  During  the  confusion,  the  Eng- 
lish pointed  their  guns  on  the  burning 
buildings,  and  under  cover  of  this  attack 
advanced  into  the  ditches  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  walls ;  but  as  a  great  part  of 
the  garrison  came  up  to  resist,  they  at- 
tempted nothing  further.  On  the  fourth  of 
May,  the  besiegers  burnt  the  town  mills, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  French.  On 
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the  seventh,  a  general  assault  was  made, 
hut  it  failed  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in 
the  making  of  the  ladders,  and  the  failure 
of  the  division  under  sir  James  Crofts  to 
reach  the  point  where  it  was  directed  in 
proper  time.  After  a  severe  contest,  the 
besiegers  were  beaten  back  with  a  loss,  it  is 
said,  of  four  hundred  men. 

This     success     caused     great     rejoicing 
among   the    French,    and   intelligence   was 
carried  over  to  France,  probably  exagger- 
ating  its   importance.      The  queen-regent, 
who  was  fast  sinking  under  a  mortal  malady, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  make  an  attempt  at  j 
reconciliation,  and  is  said  to  have  requested  ; 
an  interview  with  the  earls  of  Huntley  and  i 
Glencairn  for   that  purpose.     But   instead  ' 
of  these   noblemen,  the  lord  James,   with  i 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  lord  Ruthven,  ! 
and  the  master  of  Maxwell,  repaired  to  the 
castle,  where  they  found  the  regent  moved 
apparently  with  a  feeling  of  commiseration 
for  the  unhappy  state  of  the  kingdom.    The 
protestant  lords  offered  at  once  to  return 
to  their  obedience,  on  condition  that  the 
French   soldiers  should  depart   the   realm, 
all    other    subjects   in    dispute    to   be  re- 
ferred  to    the    decision    of    a   parliament. 
The  regent  seemed  willing  to  agree  to  this 
proposal,   but   she   required    permission   to 
consult  with  La  Brosse,  D'Oysel,   and  the 
bishop    of   Amiens,    who   were   within  the 
walls   of   Leith.     The    Scottish    lords   had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  resolutely 
refused  to  allow  these  persons  to  come  out 
of  the  fortress,  and  as  they  now  persisted  in 
this  refusal,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
But  next  day  the  regent,  feeling  that  her  end 
was  near,  sent  for  the  lords  again.  The  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Glencairn,  and  Marshal,  now  proceeded  to 
the  castle,  and  being  shown  into  her  bed- 
chamber, she  received  them  with  an  affec- 
tionate welcome.     It  is  said  that  she  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  which  moved  them  to 
tears,  her  grief  for  the  distracted  state  of  the 
nation,  and  that  she  advised  them  to  send 
both  the  French  and  English  forces  out  of 
the  kingdom,  declaring  her  unfeigned  sor- 
row that  matters  had  been  pushed  to  such 
extremities.     She  ascribed  this  to  the  evil 
councils    which     she    had     received    from 
France,  and   which  she   was    compelled  to 
obey  against  her  own  inclinations ;   and  she 
warned   them    especially    against  the  trea- 
chery of  the  earl  of  Huntley.     At  the  same 
time  she  urged  them  to  remain  faithful  to 
the    old    league   with  France     and   asking 


pardon  of  all  whom  she  had  in  any  way 
offended,  she  declared  that  she  freely  for- 
gave all  injuries  she  might  have  received, 
and  hoped  that  they  might  all  find  forgive- 
ness together  in  heaven.  She  then  kissed 
each  of  the  nobles,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  those  of  inferior  rank  who  were  standing 
by.  The  nobles  earnestly  requested  that 
she  would  admit  to  her  bed-side  some  godly 
man  to  give  her  religious  consolation,  and 
her  charity  went  so  far  that  she  agreed  to 
receive  next  day  a  visit  from  the  protestant 
minister  Willock.  The  preacher  exhorted 
her  with  gentle  earnestness  to  look  for  sal- 
vation through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to 
relinquish  the  idolatry  of  the  mass ;  in  reply 
to  which  she  assured  him  of  her  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion,  but  avoided 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  other  point. 
The  day  following,  which  was  the  10th  of 
June,  Mary  of  Guise  expired.  Her  body 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  was  kept 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  till  the  19th  of 
October,  when  it  was  placed  on  board  a 
ship,  and  carried  to  France.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  protestants  would  not  allow 
the  regent  to  be  buried  in  Scotland  with 
the  popish  ceremonies. 

Some  days  before  the  death  o"  the  queen- 
regent,  the  French  king  had  sent  another 
ambassador,  M.  de  Randan,  to  Scotland,  to 
announce  that  he  was  willing  to  confirm  all 
that  she  had  offered  the  reformers,  and  to 
make  a  new  effort  for  peace.  The  French 
ministers  were  aware  that  Elizabeth  had 
penetrated  their  designs,  and  that  there  was 
now  little  chance  of  pursuing  them  with 
success ;  and  they  were  so  embarrassed  at 
home,  that  they  were  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burthen  and  expense  of  the  Scot- 
tish war.  M.  de  Randan  carried  with  him 
full  powers  for  negotiating  and  concluding  a 
treaty ;  he  found  the  bishop  of  Valence  in 
London,  and  as  there  appeared  now  to  be 
a  desire  for  peace  on  all  sides,  the  two 
French  ambassadors  repaired  to  Edinburgh 
together.  They  were  followed  thither,  in 
the  middle  of  June,  by  Cecil  and  sir  Nicholas 
Wotton,  who  were  to  act  as  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  treaty  was 
between  England,  France,  and  the  king  and 
queen  of  Scots;  but  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  full  protection  of  the  protestant  lords, 
that  it  should  be  made  to  recognise  and 
include  the  treaty  of  Berwick  between  them 
and  Elizabeth,  and  this  point  was  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  negotiations.  The  French 
commissioners,  who  were  the  bishops  of 
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Valence  and  Amiens,  M.  de  Randan  and 
La  Brosse  and  D'Oysel,  protested  strongly 
against  the  indignity  which  would  be  offered 
to  their  sovereign,  in  forcing  him  thus  to 
countenance  the  acts  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, but  the  able  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers  gained  the  day.  When  the  French 
negotiators  refused  to  concede  this  point, 
Cecil  declared  that  he  would  immediately 
break  off  the  conference,  and  send  orders  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  march  into  Scotland 
at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  he  at  length 
overcame  their  scruples  by  so  wording  this 
part  of  the  treaty,  as  to  spare  in  appearance 
the  feelings  of  the  king  of  France,  without 
at  all  diminishing  the  advantages  which  it 
secured  to  the  Scottish  protestants.  In  ex- 
ultation at  his  success,  Cecil  wrote  to  Eliza- 
beth, that  "to  make  a  cover  for  all  this, 
those  ambassadors  were  forced  by  us  to  take 
a  few  good  words  in  a  preface  to  the  same 
article,  and  we,  content  with  the  kernel, 
yielded  to  them  the  shell  to  play  withal." 

The  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  concluded 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1560,  and  three  days 
afterwards  the  two  French  ambassadors,  the 
bishop  of  Valence  and  M.  de  Randan,  wrote 
to  the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
to  excuse  themselves  for  the  hardness  of  the 
conditions  they  had  been  obliged  to  accept. 
"  Madame,"  they  wrote  in  this  dispatch, 
"  we  were  sent  here  to  treat  for  peace,  with- 
out being  first  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
enemies  were  so  advanced  in  their  enterprise 
that  they  reckoned  for  certain  on  securing 
the  victory  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  they 
were  well  aware  that  we  had  no  design  or 
means  of  hindering  them ;  and  you  may 
thereby  understand  how  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing it  was  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
to  a  good  end,  and  the  more  so  as  our  lives 
were  in  their  hands,  and  we  were  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  leagues  from  the 
place  where  we  ought  to  expect  counsel  and 
advice  on  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves.  And  seeing  ourselves  reduced 
to  such  extremity,  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily make  such  a  peace  as  we  could,  or  see 
lost  before  our  eyes  four  thousand  men,  and 
a  kingdom  which  would  never  have  been 
recovered  without  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
that  of  France,  we  have  chose  of  the  two 
bad  things,  that  which  brought  with  it  no 
other  evil  than  loss  of  words.  And,  inas- 
much as  the  judgments  of  men  are  different, 
and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  many 
persons  to  the  same  opinion,  we  fear  that 
there  will  be  some  who  will  perhaps  not 
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approve  of  what  we  have  done,  which  causes 
us  very  humbly  to  supplicate  you  to  hear 
our  explanations ;  and,  after  you  have  heard 
them,  we  make  no  doubt  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  pains  we  have  taken,  and 
with  our  good  will,  as  we  pray  you  very 
humbly;  and  to  those  who  shall  say  that 
the  articles  are  not  such  as  they  would 
have  desired,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that, 
if  we  wanted  a  good  peace,  we  should  have 
negotiated  for  it  sooner,  or  have  begun  the 
war  and  treated  on  an  equal  footing,  other- 
wise we  could  not  expect  to  come  out  of  it 
without  some  disadvantage."  The  king  of 
France,  and  his  ministers  and  councillors, 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding,  and  to  have  accepted 
the  treaty  without  hesitation,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  might  have  been  to  them.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  Francis  expressed  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  his  ambassador, 
the  bishop  of  Limoges,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  "  I  believe,"  writes 
the  French  king,  "  that  you  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  agreement  made  and 
passed  between  my  deputies,  those  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and  the  Scots  ;  of  which 
I  have  thought  good  to  send  you  a  true 
abstract,  that  on  reading  it  you  may  perceive 
its  iniquity,  and  the  hard  and  intolerable 
conditions  to  which,  for  the  universal  repose 
of  Christendom,  and  the  good  and  tran- 
quillity of  my  kingdom  and  of  rny  sub- 
jects, I  have  agreed.  And  however  strange 
and  insupportable  it  may  be  to  a  great 
prince  like  me  to  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  receiving  the  law  from  his  sub- 
ject, yet  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  the  neces- 
sity of  the  time  in  which  we  are,  full  of  so 
many  calamities  and  miseries,  to  be  better 
to  remit  something  of  my  particular  interest 
to  secure  thereby  a  greater  good,  than  to 
pursue  obstinately  a  thing  full  of  hazard 
and  difficulties."  A  letter  written  on  the 
same  day  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  ex- 
presses exactly  the  same  sentiments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  highly  favourable 
to  England;  in  fact,  it  was  the  deathblow 
to  the  French  influence  in  Scotland.  It 
stipulated  that  the  French  army  should  im- 
mediately leave  Scotland;  that  an  act  of 
oblivion  should  be  passed  for  all  wrongs  or 
injuries  committed  from  the  6th  of  March, 
1558,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1560  ;  and  that 
a  general  reconciliation  of  all  differences 
should  take  place  amongst  the  nobility  and 
subjects  of  the  laud,  including  the  pro- 
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testants  and  those  who  still  adhered  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  other  Scottish  nobles  or  barons 
who  possessed  lands  in  France,  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  possessions,  while  redress 
was  to  be  given  by  parliament  to  the  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics  who  had  received  injury, 
and  no  man  was  to  molest  them  in  the  col- 
lection of  their  revenues.  A  council  of 
twelve  was  to  be  appointed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  the  queen  to  appoint 
seven,  and  the  estates  five;  it  was  to  be 
their  duty  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
sovereign  during  her  absence,  and  no  fewer 
than  six  were  to  assemble  on  any  occasion ; 
and  upon  all  matters  of  moment  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  whole  were  to 
meet.  It  was  provided  that  in  all  time 
coming  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by 
its  native  subjects;  no  foreign  troops  were 
to  be  brought  in ;  no  strangers  were  to 
administer  justice,  and  none  but  Scotchmen 
to  be  placed  in  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  comptroller;  and  all  eccle- 
siastics, although  natives  of  Scotland,  were 
excluded  from  the  two  last.  The  Scottish 
nobles  were  not  in  future  to  be  allowed  to 
assemble  soldiers,  or  make  any  warlike  con- 
vocations, except  in  such  cases  as  were 
sanctioned  by  established  usage.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  parliament  should  be  held  in 
the  month  of  August  ensuing,  for  which  a 
commission  was  to  be  sent  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  France;  and  it  was  added  that 
this  meeting  of  the  estates  should  in  all 
respects  be  as  lawful  as  if  the  same  had 
been  convoked  by  command  of  those  royal 
persons,  provided  only  that  all  who  ought 
to  be  present  resorted  without  fear  to  the 
parliament,  and  that  its  proceedings  were 
free  and  unrestrained.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  the  army  of  England  was  to 
march  out  of  Scotland  immediately  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  French  troops. 

Throughout  this  transaction  England  had 
acted  towards  Scotland  with  a  friendly 
anxiety  for  its  welfare  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  which  was  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Scottish  protestants.  Although 
the  question  of  religion  was  not  directly 
alluded  to  in  the  treaty,  the  interest  of  the 
protestants  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
their  emancipation  from  foreign  influence ; 
and,  as  a  great  majority  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Scotland  had  now  embraced  the  reformed 
faith,  it  was  clear  that  they  must  have  an 


overwhelming  majority  in  the  approaching 
parliament.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
themselves  were  not  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  protestant  influence,  and  that  they 
did  not  look  forwards  to  the  decided  mea- 
sures which  followed.  The  wisdom  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers  was  shown  in  the 
circumstance  that  she  took  no  advantage  of 
her  position  to  exact  any  conditions  from  the 
Scots;  but  England  had  gained  a  moral 
influence  which  it  was  destined  never  after- 
wards to  lose.  There  was  strict  justice  in 
Cecil's  boast  to  Elizabeth,  that  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion  "  would  finally  procure  that 
conquest  of  Scotland  which  none  of  her  pro- 
genitors with  all  their  battles  ever  obtained ; 
namely,  the  whole  hearts  and  good-wills  of 
the  nobility  and  people,  which  surely  was 
better  for  England  than  the  revenue  of  the 
crown." 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1560,  peace  was  pro-, 
claimed  in  Edinburgh,  amid  a  universal  joy 
to  which  Scotland  had  been  long  unaccus- 
tomed. The  French  army,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  men,  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
barked in  English  ships  and  transported  to. 
France,  a  few  soldiers  only  being  left  to 
garrison  Inchkeith  and  Dunbar.  The  new 
fortifications  in  the  latter  fortress  were  de- 
stroyed. As  soon  as  the  French  troops  had 
been  sent  away,  the  English  army  began  its 
march  homeward,  and  delayed  on  the  way 
only  to  destroy  the  fortifications  at  Eye- 
mouth,  according  to  agreement.  A  solemn 
public  thanksgiving  was  held  in  St.  Giles's 
church  by  the  reformed  nobles  and  the  con- 
gregation, at  which  the  preacher,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Knox,  compared  the 
now  promising  condition  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  miseries  it  had  recently  undergone, 
and  called  upon  them  to  show  their  gra- 
titude to  their  deliverers,  by  maintaining 
that  godly  league  with  Elizabeth  which  had 
led  to  the  confusion  of  their  enemies.  Mea- 
sures were  immediately  adopted  for  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  re- 
formed church,  and  ministers  were  appointed 
to  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  these,  Knox  was  appointed  to  remain  at 
Edinburgh,  Goodman  was  sent  to  St.  An- 
drews, Heriot  to  Aberdeen,  Row  to  Perth, 
and  others  were  appointed  to  Jedburgh, 
Dundee,  Dnnfermline,  and  Leith.  Super- 
intendents were  next  chosen  for  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lothian,  Glasgow,  Fife,  Angus,  and 
Mearns,  and  for  Argyle  and  the  Isles. 
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THE   treaty   of  Edinburgh  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  preparations  were  made  for 
what  at  this  time  was  an  equally  important 
event,  the  assembling  of  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  1st  of  August,  with  an  unusually 
numerous  attendance  of  all  ranks,  except 
the  catholic  clergy.     The  protestants  looked 
upon  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  with 
the   utmost  anxiety,   and   they  formed   an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  three  estates. 
The  lesser  barons,  who  had,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament, 
had  ceased  to  claim  the  privilege,  on  account 
of  the   expense   and   inconvenience   which 
attended  it;  but  they  now  came,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  a  hundred,   and  presented  a 
petition,  praying  to  be  restored  to  their  pri- 
vilege and  to  be  allowed  to  vote.    They  were 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  without  much 
opposition,  and  to  vote  for  the  present,  but 
the  final  decision  on  their  claims  was  re- 
served.    Their  accession  was  of  importance 
to  the  protestants,  for  it  was  among  this 
class  of  Scotchmen  that  the  reformed  opi- 
nions had  taken  deepest  root,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  the  profound  interest  they  took  in  the 
great  events  then  in  progress  that  led  them 
to  make  the  claim.     A  more  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose  on  the  proposal  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  business  of  par- 
liament.    The  French  had  been  beaten  in 
war  and  in  diplomacy,  and  they  seem  now 
to  have  resolved  to  defeat  their  opponents 
by   evasions,    and    by   non-performance   of 
conditions   stipulated   or   implied   on   their 
part.  No  commission  for  opening  parliament 
had  yet  arrived  from  France,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  messengers  sent  to  Paris 
to  inform  the  king  and  queen  of  their  pro- 
ceedings seem  not  to  have  been  attended  to. 
It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  the  English  am- 
bassador, sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  that 
so  late  as  the  9th  of  August,  the  king  ol 
France  assured  him  not  only  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  his  commissioners,  but  that 
he  had  not  even  seen  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  we  know  that  the  latter  part  ol 
this  assertion  was  untrue,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  sent  an  abstract  of  the  treaty  to  the 
king  of  Spain  on  the  28th  of  July.  However 
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;here  were  many  who  pleaded  that  no  par- 
iament  could  be  held  till  the  commission 
arrived  from  their  sovereign,  while  others 
alleged  that,  as  the  period  of  calling  the  par- 
iament  was  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  it 
was  as  lawful  a  meeting  as  if  it  had  been 
summoned  by  the  crown ;  and  on  the  ques- 
;ion  being  put  to  the  vote,  after  a  week  had 
jeen  spent  in  the  debate,  it  was  decided  for 
going  to  business.  Many  individuals,  how- 
iver,  refused  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and 
departed  from  Edinburgh. 

The  session  was  now  formally  opened,  and 
;he  royal  ensigns,  the  crown,  the  mace  or 
sceptre,  and  the  sword,  were  placed  on  the 
;hrone,  as  representatives  of  the  sovereign. 
Maitland    of  Lethington   was  chosen    ha- 
rangue-maker or  speaker,  and  he  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  gave 
a  sketch  of  recent  events,   expressed  gra- 
;itude  to  God  for  their  delivery,  and  declared 
that  no  other  things  were  intended   than 
those  which  had  been  attempted.     He  ex- 
torted his  countrymen  to  renounce   their 
individual  feelings,  and  to  join  in  one  gen- 
eral concord  and  amity,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  kingdom.     He  concluded  by  praying 
God  to  maintain  them  long  in  friendship 
and  peace  with  all  princes,  and  especially 
with  England.    This  being  ended,  the  clerk- 
register   rose,    and   inquired   of    the   three 
estates  to  what  matter  they  would  first  pro- 
ceed.    It  was  then  agreed  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  should  be  read,  and  this  having  been 
done,  it  received  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
over  to   France  to  be  ratified.     The  next 
proceeding  was  to  choose  the  lords  of  the 
articles,  in  which   it  was   necessary  that  a 
certain  number  should  be  prelates  of  the 
church,  and  the  catholics  complained  that 
such  only  were  chosen  as  were  known  to  be 
favourable  to  the  new   faith.     When   this 
election  had  been  made  the  meeting  broke 
up,   and  the  estates  escorted  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  in  grand   procession   to   the 
Bow,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  him 
to  the  palace  where  he  lodged,  "  the  town 
all  in  armour,  the  trumpets  sounding,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  music,  such  as  they  have," 
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The  lords  of  the  articles  now  continued  to 
sit  daily  in  Holyrood-house,  except  when,  on 
business  of  greater  importance,  the  three 
estates  assembled  at  the  parliament-house. 

The  more  zealous  of  the  reformed  min- 
isters now  drew  up  a  petition,  praying  that 
the  doctrines  professed  by  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  which  had  been  tyran- 
nically maintained  by  the  clergy,  should  be 
condemned  and  abolished.  They  particu- 
larly enumerated  among  the  errors  to  be 
proscribed,  the  popish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  worship  of  •  Christ's  body 
under  the  form  of  bread,  the  merit  of  good 
works,  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  prayers 
to  departed  saints.  The  petitioners  de- 
clared that  God  of  his  great  mercy,  by  the 
light  of  his  word,  had  demonstrated  to  no 
small  number  within  the  realm  the  pestifer- 
ous errors  of  the  Roman  church,  errors 
which  the  ministers  of  that  church  had 
maintained  with  fire  and  sword,  and  which 
brought  damnation  upon  the  souls  of  all 
that  embraced  them.  They  described  in 
strong  language  the  corrupt  lives  of  the 
popish  clergy;  they  offered  to  prove  that 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  a  law- 
ful minister  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  primitive  church,  speak- 
ing of  them  as  so  many  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, rebels,  traitors,  and  adulterers.  The 
petitioners,  in  continuation,  called  upon  the 
parliament  to  compel  the  body  of  the  Romish 
clergy  to  answer  these  accusations,  and  to 
pronounce  them  unworthy  of  authority  in 
the  church  of  God,  and  expel  them  for  ever 
from  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  There 
was  much  in  the  tonf  of  triumph  which 
pervaded  this  document  that  was  too  violent, 
although  it  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  reading  of  it  produced 
a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  par- 
liament. It  was  rendered  unpalatable  to 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  refor- 
mation by  the  circumstance  of  its  calling 
upon  them  to  restore  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  had  passed  in  one  way  or 
other  into  their  possession,  that  it  might  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  destined,  the  support  of  the  min- 
isters, the  restoration  of  godly  learning,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  poor.  This  was  politi- 
cally an  error.  The  majority  of  the  par- 
liament, laying  aside  the  petition  itself, 
commanded  the  .ministers  to  draw  up  a 
summary  of  those  doctrines  which  they  con- 
sidered sound  and  necessary  to  be  believed. 
This  they  did  immediately,  and  they  pre- 
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sented  as  their  confession  of  faith  a  well 
digested  summary  of  Christian  doctrine, 
grounded  on  the  Word  of  God.  It  was 
submitted  for  revision  to  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington  and  the  sub-prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
by  whom  the  austerity  of  some  parts  was 
softened  down,  and  some  alterations  were 
made  calculated  to  make  it  less  obnoxious 
to  the  more  moderate  reformers.  Thus 
revised,  it  was  laid  before  parliament,  and 
was  passed  with  very  little  opposition,  for 
most  of  the  catholic  party  either  absented 
themselves  from  parliament  or  were  afraid 
to  oppose  the  popular  stream.  The  only 
temporal  peers  present  who  ventured  to 
dissent  were  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Caith- 
ness, with  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane 
of  the  spiritual.  Their  opposition  was 
grounded  on  the  plea  that  they  wanted 
time  to  examine  and  consider  it,  and,  on 
their  refusing  to  make  their  objections  at 
the  moment,  it  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The 
aged  lord  Lindsay,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  reformers,  rose  in  his  place  and  declared 
that  since  God  had  spared  him  to  see  that 
day,  he  was  ready  to  say  with  Simon,  nunc 
dimittis, — now  let  thy  servant  depart. 

The  adoption  of  this  confession  as  the 
standard  of  the  protestant  faith  in  Scotland 
was  followed  by  three  acts  of  parliament, 
the  first  of  which  abolished  for  ever  in  that 
country  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope ;  the  second  repealed  all  former 
statutes  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church ;  and  the  third  ordained 
that  all  who  said  mass,  or  who  dared  to  hear 
mass,  should,  for  the  first  transgression, 
be  punished  with  the  forfeiture  of  their 
goods,  for  the  second  with  banishment  from 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  third  with  death. 

The  next  step  of  the  protestant  clergy 
was  to  compose  a  book  of  discipline  for  the 
future  government  of  their  church.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ecclesiastical  code,  the 
ministers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
subject  to  examination  and  approval  by  the 
ministers  and  elders  j  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  divided  into  ten  dioceses,  over  which  ten 
ministers  were  appointed  as  superintendents, 
who.se  business  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  life 
and  behaviour  of  the  ministers,  the  manners 
of  the  people,  the  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  the  instruction  of  youth.  These  superin- 
tendents were  not  to  have  stationary  sees 
like  the  bishops,  but  they  were  to  be  ambu- 
latory preachers,  continuing  only  three  or 
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four  months  in  one  place,  after  which  they 
were  to  enter  -into  a  visitation  of  their 
whole  bounds,  preaching  at  least  thrice  a 
week.  It  was  by  this  book  of  discipline 
that  the  parish  schools  were  first  instituted  in 
Scotland.  This  book  of  discipline  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
refused  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Having  settled  the  form  of  their  own 
church,  the  reformers  proceeded  to  fur- 
ther hostile  measures  against  that  of 
their  opponents.  The  barons  presented  a 
bill  of  complaint  against  the  bishops ;  and 
when,  as  might  be  expected,  they  made  no 
reply,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  confiscation 
of  their  livings.  The  popish  prelates,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  persecution  which  had 
now  fallen  upon  them,  had  rather  generally 
adopted  a  practice  of  conveying  away  their 
lands  to  persons  who  were  to  restore  them 
after  the  danger  was  past.  These  convey- 
ances or  leases,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  pope,  were  now  brought  under 
the  censure  of  parliament,  which  enacted 
that  they  should  be  all  void  without  further 
process  of  law. 

These  important  measures  having  been 
settled,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate on  matters  connected  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  realm.  Twenty- 
four  members  were  nominated,  out  of  which 
number  twelve  were  to  be  selected,  who, 
as  it  has  been  already  stated,  were  to  form 
the  council  or  executive  body,  and  several 
of  the  catholic  party  were  admitted  among 
them,  although  the  greater  number  were 
taken  from  the  protestant  party.  They 
were,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls 
of  Arran,  Huntley,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Mor- 
ton, Athol,  Menteith,  Marshal,  and  Rothes, 
the  lord  James,  the  lords  Erskine,  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  Boyd,  Ogilvy,  and  St.  John,  the 
master  of  Maxwell,  and  the  lairds  of  Luiidy, 
Pitarrow,  Dun,  Cunninghamhead,  Drum- 
laiirig,  and  young  Lethington.  It  was 
ordered  that,  in  case  any  matter  of  great 
importance  affecting  the  national  interests 
should  occur  before  the  king  and  queen 
should  have  been  communicated  with,  six- 
teen, at  least,  of  these  lords  should  meet 
and  consult  as  the  temporary  council,  and 
that  six  of  the  former  council  should  sit 
continually  in  Edinburgh  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  treaty  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  confirmed.  The  leaning  towards 
England  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  most 
apparent,  and  it  was  shown  by  a  remarkable 
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resolution  of  the  assembled  estates.'  The 
earl  of  Arran  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  resolved  almost  unani- 
mously, as  a  means  of  cementing  the  alii-  . 
ance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that  a 
proposal  should  be  made  for  a  marriage 
between  that  nobleman  and  the  queen  of 
England.  The  earls  of  Morton  and  Glen- 
cairn  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  pro- 
pose the  marriage  to  Elizabeth;  while  sir 
James  Sandilands  of  Calder,  grand  prior 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
within  Scotland,  was  selected  as  the  com- 
missioner of  the  parliament  to  carry  an 
account  of  its  proceedings  to  France.  The 
parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  the  envoys  to  England,  and 
France  immediately  proceeded  on  their 
journeys,  their  written  credentials  and  in- 
structions bearing  date  the  day  just  men- 
tioned. 

These  instructions  directed  the  grand 
prior  to  present  to  the  king  and  queen  the 
humble  declaration  of  the  allegiance  and 
fidelity  of  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
called  together  to  confirm  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  provide  for  the  various, 
necessities  of  the  state.  He  was  to  state 
that  there  were  present  at  this  parliament 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  thirteen 
earls,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
five  bishops,  nineteen  lords,  twenty  eccle- 
siastics (as  well  abbots  as  priors),  the  repre- 
sentatives of  twenty-two  towns,  a  hundred 
and  ten  barons,  and  others;  and  to  pre- 
sent their  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  and  to  ask  ^for  its  ratification  by 
the  king  and  queen.  As  by  one  article 
of  the  treaty  it  was  ordered  that  the  par- 
liament should  name  twenty-four  persons, 
out  of  which  number  either  twelve  or  four- 
teen, as  it  might  be  thought  best,  were 
to  form  the  council  of  state,  in  the  first  case 
five  to  be  chosen  by  the  parliament,  and 
seven  by  the  sovereigns,  and  in  the  other, 
six  by  the  parliament  and  eight  by  the 
sovereigns,  the  grand  prior  was  instructed 
to  inform  Francis  and  Mary  that  the  par- 
liament preferred  the  larger  number,  and 
to  request  that  the  king  and  queen  would 
accordingly  choose  eight  councillors  out  of 
the  list  which  he  was  to  present  to  them. 
The  ambassador  was  further  to  announce 
the  intention  of  parliament  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  nobles  to  France,  and  he  was  to 
present  compliments  in  the  name  of  the 
estates  of  Scotland  to  the  queen- mother, 
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the  Guises,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the 
other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  others,  and 
to  ask  for  instructions  with  relation  to  the 
interment  of  the  body  of  the  queen-regent. 
In  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the 
estates  of  Scotland  to  the  king  of  France 
on  the  31st  of  August,  that  monarch  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  wish  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  to  procure  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Arran  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  represented  that  advantages 
would  accrue  to  France  by  this  alliance, 
and  that  they  were  induced  to  send  their 
commissioners  to  Elizabeth  without  waiting 
for  the  advice  of  the  king,  because  they 
wished  to  anticipate  the  prince  of  Sweden, 
who  was  pursuing  the  same  object.  This 
letter  was  signed,  among  others,  by  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  bishop 
of  Dunblane. 

Sandilands  left  Scotland  about  the  12th 
of  September,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  sweeping  measures  of  the  par- 
liament, he  experienced  a  polite  reception 
from  the  king,  though  he  was  treated  with 
more  than  coldness  by  the  Guises.  At  the 
same  time,  a  paper  of  objections  was  drawn  up 
to  be  communicated  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Throckmorton,  the  principal  heads  of 
which  were  as  follows : — In  the  first  place 
it  was  observed  disdainfully  that  the  Scots 
pretended  to  designate  as  a  treaty  between 
their  sovereigns  and  them,  what  in  reality 
was  nothing  but  supplications  and  remon- 
strances from  rebellious  subjects,  some  of 
which  the  sovereigns  had  condescended  to 
grant.  It  was  represented  that  according 
to  the  treaty,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
of  quality  were  to  have  been  sent  to  France 
to  carry  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  estates,  and  to  inform  their  majesties 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  hear  their 
intention  and  good  pleasure  with  respect 
to  it,  whereas  they  had  only  sent  one  per- 
son, and  that  person  of  very  moderate 
rank.  It  was  added  that  there  was  in- 
formality in  the  manner  in  which  the  docu- 
ments brought  by  the  grand  prior  were 
signed ;  that  some  persons  who  ought  to 
attend  parliament  had  not  been  summoned, 
so  that  the  assembly  was  irregular  and 
imperfect ;  that  the  prelates  of  the  church, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  their  estates 
and  revenues,  had  been  prosecuted,  and 
their  possessions  confiscated  ;  that  among 
the  barons  who  had  signed  Sandiland's 
instructions  and  the  nomination  of  the 
twenty-four  councillors,  there  were  some 


who  had  not  yet  attained  .their  majority, 
and  therefore  were  unqualified  to  sign ;  and 
that  the  mission  to  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  law,  which 
forbade  any  one  leaving  the  kingdom,  or 
contracting  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  king.  Similar 
objections  were  repeated  to  Throckmorton 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  French 
court  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  it  was 
added  that  it  did  not  seem  right  that  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Elizabeth  should 
be  ratified  until  their  majesties  saw  that  the 
Scots  behaved  dutifully  and  obediently, 
since  it  contained  an  obligation  towards  the 
queen  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Scots, 
which  ^itself  depended  on  their  fulfilling 
their  promises;  "and  it  would  not  be 
equitable  that  their  two  majesties  should 
remain  in  suspense  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Scots,  and  that  the 
Scots  at  the  same  time  should  be  assured 
by  the  ratification  of  all  that  concerned 
themselves ;  as  the  king  feels  assured  that 
the  said  lady  the  queen  of  England,  on  re- 
flection, will  consider  right,  and  take  in 
good  part ;  desiring  her  to  believe  that  in 
doing  this  their  majesties  have  no  intention 
to  delay  or  put  the  least  scruple  in  the 
world  in  the  way  of  the  good  peace  and 
amity  which  they  have  always  desired  and 
still  desire  to  keep  and  entertain  with  the 
queen  of  England,"  but  on  the  contrary 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  confirm  it,  and 
their  intention  to  perform  all  they  had  pro- 
mised to  theirScottish  subjects.  Two  days 
after  Francis  wrote  to  his  ambassador  in 
Spain,  informing  him  of  the  answer  given 
to  the  English  ambassador,  and  that  the 
latter  had  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
proceedings. 

We  possess,  however,  Throckmorton's  own 
account  of  these  transactions,  in  a  dispatch 
written  to  the  English  ambassador  in  Spain 
on  the  21st  of  November.  "  I  wrote  unto 
you,"  he  says  in  this  letter,  "  of  the  coming 
hither  of  the  lord  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
of  Scotland  to  perform  such  things  in  the 
name  of  them  all  as  were  articulated  and 
accorded  upon  in  their  late  treaty,  made 
between  the  commissioners  of  this  side  and 
them,  and  also  thereupon  to  demand  of 
their  king  and  queen  the  ratification  of  the 
said  agreement,  according  to  his  commission 
and  instructions ;  the  copies  whereof  I  send 
you  herewith  that  you  may  well  understand 
the  same,  and  proceed  the  more  soundly 
therein,  whensoever  you  shall  have  occasion 
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moved  you.    The  said  lord  of  St.  John's  hath 
been  with   the  said  princes,  with  whom  he 
hath  proceeded  according  to  his  directions, 
and   hath  demanded   the  ratification.     At 
his  first  coming  he  was  much  made  of,  and 
many  things  promised  him ;  but  after  a  few 
days  not  so  much.     To  the  demand  of  the 
French  king  and  queen's  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  answer  was  made  him,  that  for  as 
much  as  the  Scots  had  in  no  part  performed 
that  that  belonged  to   good   subjects,  but 
had  assembled  themselves  upon  their  own 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
and  queen  their  sovereigns,  the  same  treaty 
ought  not  to  be   regarded,    and   therefore 
they  would  not  ratify  it.     The  further  rea- 
sons  why,  they  would  not   tell   him,    but 
concluded  that  the  king  and  queen  would 
send  two  gentlemen  into  Scotland,  to  declare 
their  griefs,  and  reasons  why  they  thought 
not  meet  to  ratify  the  said  accord.     And  so 
he  staudeth  upon  his  dispatch  away  from 
hence  homeward  with  this  answer.     Among 
other  things  these  princes  here  are  not  a 
little  grieved  that  such  a  solemn  legation  is 
sent  into  England,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  sent  hither,  and  he  in  post.     There  are 
come  into  England  from  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land the  earls  of  Morton  and    Glencairn, 
and  the  lord  of  Lethington,    to  visit   her 
majesty,  and  to   give  her  thanks,  which  is 
the  legation  that  is  above  spoken  of.     An- 
other reason  that  they  find  why  they  are 
not  bound  to  ratify  the  said  Scottish  treaty 
is,  that  the  same  was  made  with  such  and 
of  such  as  were  rebels,  and  bore  arms  against 
their  sovereigns,   and  therefore  not  to  be 
observed;    and   that    his    commission   and 
instructions  were  subscribed  by  the  same 
rebels,  and  of  few  of  their  good  subjects 
And  yet  the   few  names  of  such  few  gooc 
subjects  as  were  set  to,  were  not  of  their 
own   hands,    but   counterfeited   by   others 
Among  other,  these  frivolous  devises  were 
found  out  to  refuse  them  their  ratification 
About  the  same  time  of  this  said  ambassa- 
dor's  negotiation    about   these   matters, 
received  letters  from  the  queen's  majesty 
with    commandment    to   demand   eftsoons 
(again)  of  this  king  and  queen  their  ratifi- 
cation of  the  late  treaty  made  also  in  Scot- 
land between  her  majesty  and  the  French 
commissioners,  which  hath  been  before  de- 
layed, for  that  the   Scots  (these  men  said) 
had  then  yet  sent  nobody  to  perform  things 
on  their  behalfs.     The  Scottish  ambassador 
therefore   having  been   at    the  court,    and 
done  his  legation,  upon  whose  coming  was 
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all  our  stay,  and  therefore  I  hoping  to  have 
no  further  delay  therein,  I  resorted  to  the 
dng,  and  performed  mine  instructions  and 
commandment  in  renewing  the  demand  of 
the  said  ratification  of  our  treaty.     Answer 
was  made  me,  both  by  the  king  and  queen, 
;he  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  duke  of  Guise, 
n  the  same  sort  as  had  been  made  before 
to  the  lord  of  St.  John's;  adding  thereto, 
that  forasmuch  as  our  treaty  depended  upon 
the  Scots'  treaty,  and  because  the  Scots  had 
not  performed  all  things  on  their  part,  like 
as  the  king  was  not  bound  nor  ought  to 
ratify  a  treaty  made  by  his  subjects  without 
the    consent    of   their   sovereign,    specially 
their  not  observing  their  duties  of  obedience 
toward  him  promised  therein,  so  was  there 
no  cause  the  king  should  ratify  ours,  till  the 
Scots  had  performed   all   things   on   their 
behalf.     And  so  they  have  plainly  refused 
to  ratify  onr  said  treaty,  and  spared  not  to 
utter  in  good  terms  that  the  Scots  must  be 
taught  to  know  their  duties,  and  to  assem- 
ble in  their  sovereigns'  names,  and  not  in 
their  own,  as  though  they  would  make  it 
a  republic ;  and  that  rather  than  the  king 
will  suffer  all  these  disorders,  he  will  quit 
all.     They  stick  now  much  upon  a  league 
that  is  between  the  queen's  majesty  and  the 
realm  of  Scotland  ;  and  till  that  be  broken 
(which  I  trust  is  not  meant  to  be),  I  per- 
ceive they  will  be  at  no  better  point  with 
us.     As  for  the  leaving  the  bearing  of  the 
queen's  majesty's  arms,  which  they  use  yet 
still  in  open  shows  and  entries  of  towns, 
whereof  was  spoken  at  this  audience,  and 
told  that  by  the  said  treaty  the  king  should 
have  so  to  do,  that  was  answered,  that  till  a 
treaty  be  ratified  it  is  no  treaty,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  which  the  king  and 
queen  should  sooner  satisfy  than  be  satis- 
fied; and  that  the  king  hath  borne  the  arms 
of  long  time,  and  not  without  reason  and 
title  to  do  so ;  and  that  therefore  there  is 
no   cause  why  he  should  leave  his  right. 
These,  with  divers  like  purposes,  sounding 
all  to  be  defences  and  cavillations  not  to 
ratify  our  treaty,  were  used  to  me  at  this 
last  negotiation,  wherein  I  could  not   alter 
their  moods  for  any  allegations  nor  objec- 
tions that  I  could  use,  but  rather  under- 
stand their  intents  of  revenge  than  will  to 
quietness.     It  is  strange  to  see  how  little 
princes  of  honour  pass  for  their  promises 
and  authentic  obligations.     In  the  French 
king  and  queen's  commission  given  to  mes- 
sieurs De  Valence   arid  Hand  an,  they  pro- 
mised bona  fide  et  verbo  regio  to  perform 
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and  ratify  all  that  his  deputies  should  agree 
upon;  as  you  may  see  by  the  same,  the 
copy  whereof  I  also  send  you  herewith." 

In   his    dispatches  to   the   queen,    some 
extracts  from  which  have  been  printed  by 
Tytler,  Throckmorton  describes  the  violent 
language  made  use  of  by  the  Guises.     In 
an  interview  with  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  that  minister 
said  to  him,  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  the 
Scots,  the  king's  subjects,  do    perform  no 
part   of  their   duties ;    the    king   and  the 
queen  have  the  name  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  your  mistress  hath  the  effect  and  the 
obedience.     They  would  bring  the  realm  to 
a  republic,  and  say,  in  their  words,  they  are 
the  king's   subjects.     To   tell   you   of  the 
particular  disorders,  were  too  long;   every 
man  cloth  what  he  lists.      All  this  is  too 
far  out  of  order ;  and  when  fault  is  found 
with  them,  they  threaten  the  king  with  the 
aid  of  the  queen  your  mistress.     Let  your 
mistress  either  make  them  obedient    sub- 
jects, or  let  her  rid  her  hands  of  them ;  for 
rather  than  they  shall  be  at  this  point,  the 
king   will   quit   all.      They   have   made    a 
league  with  the  queen  your  mistress  with- 
out us;  what  manner  of  dealing  is  this  of 
subjects  ?     Thereupon  it  is  they  bear  them- 
selves   so    proudly."      "They    have    sent 
hither,"  he  added,   "a  mean  man  in  post 
to  the  king  and  queen  their  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  queen  your   mistress   a   great   and 
solemn  legation."     "This  great  legation," 
continued    the    cardinal,    "  goeth   for    the 
marriage  of  the  queen  your  mistress  with 
the  earl  of  Arran.     What  shall   she  have 
with  him  ?     I  think  her  heart  too  great  to 
marry  with  such  a  one  as  he  is,  and  one  ol 
the  queen's  subjects."     The  young   queen 
of  France   and   Scotland,  well  tutored  by 
her  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  uncles,  held 
similar  language.     When,  in  an  interview 
at  this  time,  Throckmorton  pressed  her  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  she  replied, 
"  sucVi  answer  as   the   king,   my  lord   anc 
husband,  and  his  council,  hath  made  you  in 
that  matter  might  suffice  ;  but,  because  you 
shall  know  I  have  reason  to  do  as  I  do,  ] 
will  tell  you  what  moveth  me  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the  treaty ;  my  subjects  in  Scotlauc 
do  their  duty  in  nothing,  nor   have  they 
performed   one   part   that   belongeth   unto 
them.     I  am  their  queen,  and  so  they  cal 
me ;    but  they  use  me  not  so.     They  have 
done  what  pleaseth  them ;    and  though  ] 
have  not  many  faithful  subjects  there,  yet 
those  few  that  be  there  on  mv  oarty  were 


not  present  when  these  matters  were  done, 
nor  at  this  assembly.     I  will   have    them 
assemble    by   my   authority,    and    proceed 
n  their  doings  after  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
which   they  so   much   boast  of,   and  keep 
none  of  them.     They  have  sent  hither  a 
poor  gentleman  to  me,  whom  I  disdain  to 
nave  come  in  the  name  of  them  all  to  the 
iing  and   me   in   such    a   legation.     They 
have  sent  great  personages  to  your  mistress ; 
I  am  their  sovereign,  but  they  take  me  not 
so.     They  must  be  taught  to  know  their 
duties."      Throckmorton    goes    on   to   tell 
Elizabeth  that,  "  in  this  speech  the  queen 
uttered  some  choler  and  stomach  against 
them.     I  said,  '  as  to  the  lord  of  St.  John, 
I  know  him  not;   but  he  is  great  prior  of 
Scotland,  and   you   know   by  others  what 
rank  that  estate  hath,  equal   to   any  earl 
within  your  realm.'     The  queen  answered, 
I  do  not  take  him  for  great  prior,  for  he  is 
married  : — I  marvel  how  it  happeueth  they 
could   send  other  manner  of  men  to  your 
mistress.'     I  said,  'madame,  I  have  heard 
that  if  your  majesty  do  proceed  graciously 
with  the  lord  St.  John,  in  observation  of  all 
that  which  was,  by  the  bishop  of  Valence 
and   monsieur  de  llandan  promised  in  the 
king's   and   your    name,    the    nobles    and 
estates  of  Scotland  do  mind  to  send  unto 
the    king    and    you    a    greater    legation.' 
'  Then  the  king  and  I/  quoth  she,  '  must 
begin   with   them.'      'Madame,'    quoth    I, 
'  I  am  sorry  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is 
refused ;    for    that    matter,   together    with 
other   injuries    offered    to    the    queen   my 
mistress  (as,  contrary  to  the  express  articles 
of  the  treaty,  the  king  and  you  do  bear 
openly  the  arms  of  England),  will  give  the 
queen  my  mistress  occasion  greatly  to  sus- 
pect your  well  meaning  unto  her.'     '  Mine 
uncles,'  quoth   she,    '  have   sufficiently  an- 
swered you  in  this  matter ;    and  for  your 
part,   I  pray  you,  do  the  office  of  a  good 
minister  betwixt  us,   and  so  shall  you  do 
well/     And   so   the   queen   dismissed   me, 
and  monsieur  de  Lansac  brought  me  to  my 
horse." 

A  long  dispatch  from  the  French  am- 
bassador in  England,  M.  de  Seurre,  to  his 
sovereign,  dated  the  24th  of  September, 
describes  Elizabeth's  dissatisfaction  at  the 
delay  in  ratifying  the  treaty.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  just  men- 
tioned, when  M.  de  Seurre  was  preparing  to 
demand  an  audience  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, then  residing  at  Windsor,  he  received 
an  unexpected  visit  from  Cecil  and  Wotton, 
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who  brought  him  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  ratified  by  Elizabeth  and  duly 
signed  and  sealed,  and  demanded,  somewhat 
peremptorily,  if  he  had  not  received  a  copy 
ratified  on  the  part  of  France  to  exchange 
for  it.  The  ambassador  was  embarrassed, 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  an  instinctive 
dread  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the  Eng- 
lish ministers;  and  he  tried  to  excuse  him- 
self from  entering  upon  the  subject,  by 
stating  that  he  had  just  received  a  dispatch 
from  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
demand  an  audience  of  the  queen,  to  com- 
municate its  contents  to  her.  The  English 
ministers  thereupon  informed  him,  that  the 
queen  had  entrusted  the  business  of  Scot- 
land into  their  hands,  and  they  pressed  him 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  his  intelli- 
gence. This  demand  De  Seurre  evaded, 
until  the  two  ministers,  offended  at  his  re- 
serve, told  him  plainly  that  they  would  press 
him  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
queen  herself  cared  little  whether  the  king 
ratified  the  treaty  or  not,  inasmuch  as  her 
forces  were  ready  for  action,  and  if  justice 
were  not  done  to  her  demands  very  soon, 
she  would  take  the  means  to  enforce  it.  The 
ambassador  was  alarmed  at  this  threat,  and 
informed  them  of  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions, which  contained  a  repetition  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  already  stated  to 
Throckmorton  in  Paris.  Cecil  expressed 
great  discontent,  urged  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  subordinate  treaty  with  the 
Scots  which  ought  to  interfere  with  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
declared  that  he  knew  from  other  sources 
that  it  was  only  part  of  a  plan  to  evade  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  the  French 
king.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  the  ambas- 
sador obtained  an  audience  of  Elizabeth  at 
Hampton  Court.  She  received  him,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  au  angry  countenance,  but 
became  somewhat  pacified  as  he  proceeded, 
in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible,  with  his 
explanations.  He  declared  that  the  king  his 
master  was  influenced  only  by  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elizabeth,  that  the  delay  in 
ratifying  the  treaty  arose  only  from  the 
undutiful  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  and  that 
he  felt  convinced  she  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  which  had  been  already  given  to 
her  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  which  he  was 
now  instructed  to  repeat.  The  queen  re- 
plied that  she  had  given  sufficient  proof  of 
her  wish  for  peace  and  amity  by  her  actions, 
and  by  having  been  the  first  to  offer  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which 
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all  the  world  might  see  her  good  intentions ; 
"  but  she  saw  well  all  the  contrary  on  the 
part  of  your  majesty,  and  that  all  these 
delays  are  founded  rather  in  unwillingness 
to  satisfy  what  is  due  by  the  said  treaty  than 
in  any  reason,  that  which  was  alleged  to  her 
ambassador  being  neither  good  nor  legiti- 
mate, and  if  he  had  received  it  for  such,  as 
I  told  her  he  seemed  like  a  reasonable  man 
to  have  done,  she  would  never  employ  him 
again  in  her  service ;  for  there  is  no  cause 
why  the  act  of  the  Scots  should  retard  her 
act,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  and  cannot  give  them  any  favour 
unless  they  perform  what  they  have  pro- 
mised ;  the  condition  of  which  is  so  clear  in 
the  treaty,  that  their  actions  and  behaviour 
alone  can  bind  your  majesty,  and  not  the 
ratification  of  the  said  treaty.  For  which 
reason  it  is  very  easy  to  judge  to  what 
these  excuses  tend,  joined  with  the  circum- 
stance that  you  are  so  little  anxious  to  send 
your  deputies  to  terminate  it  as  was  agreed, 
although  its  term,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ratification,  is  almost  expired.  Moreover, 
she  is  well  informed  of  many  things  which 
are  in  hand  on  your  side,  far  enough  from 
the  assurance  which  you  offer  her  in  words, 
so  that  she  could  not  receive  the  said  answer 
in  good  part,  and  is  much  disappointed  that 
matters  do  not  hold  a  better  way ;  of  which, 
if  it  happen  otherwise  than  she  desire,  she 
prays  God  to  make  demonstration  of  his 
greatness  on  the  party  which  is  in  the 
wrong."  The  ambassador  tried  to  appease 
the  offended  queen  with  gentle  remon- 
strances, and  prevailed  so  far  that  she  con- 
sented to  wait  until  the  result  of  the  mission 
of  the  prior  of  St.  John  to  Paris  should  be 
known.  In  a  letter  to  his  ambassador  in 
Spain,  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  dispatch 
describing  this  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
which  was  to  be  shown  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, the  king  of  France  informed  him  that 
the  Scottish  parliament  had  abolished  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  that  for  that 
reason  he  intended  to  keep  none  of  his  en- 
gagements towards  them.  He  knew  this  \vas 
an  argument  which  would  have  its  full  weight 
with  so  bigoted  a  prince  as  Philip  of  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  reason  in  the  de- 
claration of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  the 
non-ratification  of  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England.  It  included  and  confirmed 
the  obligation  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  Scots ;  but  when  ratified,  the  obliga- 
tion on  one  part  was  as  much  dependent  on 
performance  of  obligations  on  the  other,  as 
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before,  and  the  delay  in  ratifying  it  could 
only  arise  from  a  design  to  evade  it  alto- 
gether. 

Throckmorton  had  detected  with  great 
skill  the  secret  policy  'and  designs  of  the 
French  court  towards  Scotland.  The  grand 
aim  of  the  Guises  was  the  destruction  of 
protestantism  throughout  Europe,  and  they 
were  already  beginning  with  the  Huguenots 
in  France.  They  looked  upon  England,  at 
this  moment  the  main  support  of  the  re- 
formation, with  special  hostility,  and  the 
recent  events  in  Scotland  had  given  them 
great  alarm;  but  until  they  had  mastered 
the  Huguenots  at  home,  they  were  not  able 
to  enter  upon  a  crusade  against  protestan- 
tism in  Scotland.  They  resolved  therefore 
to  make  a  show  of  moderation,  and  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  anxious  especially  to 
profit  by  the  proposal  for  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Arran.  If  the 
queen  refused  the  match,  their  plan  was  to 
sow  jealousy  between  the  Scottish  protes- 
tants  and  Elizabeth,  by  persuading  them  that 
she  had  assisted  them  merely  to  further  her 
own  views  of  personal  profit  and  aggran- 
dizement, and  to  detach  Arran  from  the 
congregation,  by  offering  him  a  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  France,  and  the  office  of 
lieutenant  in  Scotland,  with  every  thing  but 
the  name  of  king.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
Elizabeth's  conduct  was  conciliatory,  and 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  break- 
ing her  league  with  the  Scottish  protestants, 
then  it.  was  determined  to  employ  all  the 
benefices  and  offices  of  the  kingdom  in 
raising  a  party  against  England  ,•  and  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  the  Guises  proposed  to 
begin  by  sowing  dissension  between  the  earl 
of  Arran  and  the  lord  James.  To  counter- 


act these  intrigues,  Throckmorton  recom- 
mended to  Elizabeth  an  archer  of  the 
French  guard  named  Clark,  a  clever  in- 
triguer whom  he  had  himself  frequently 
employed,  and  whom  she  soon  afterwards 
sent  into  Scotland  as  a.  secret  agent. 

Meanwhile  Sandilands,  who  found  that 
he  had  come  on  a  fruitless  errand,  was  kept 
long  without  an  answer.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  .November,  the  French  king  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  estates  of  Scotland, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  delivery  by 
the  lord  of  St.  John  of  their  promises  to 
remain  faithful  and  obedient  subjects,  but 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  great  dis- 
satisfaction at  their  proceedings  in  their 
late  assembly  (as  he  termed  the  parliament), 
which  he  said  was  far  different  from  that 
which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
their  professions  and  duty.  Nevertheless 
he  said  he  was  so  anxious  for  their  return 
to  their  duty,  that  he  had  resolved  to  send 
two  noble  persons  as  his  envoys  into  Scot- 
land, bearing  his  commission  to  convene  a 
legal  parliament,  in  which  their  requests 
should  be  fully  considered,  and  their  faults 
consigned  to  oblivion.*  This  letter  was 
dated  from  Orleans,  where  Francis  was  then 
holding  his  court.  Still  the  departure  of 
the  Scottish  envoy  seems  to  have  been 
delayed,  for  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  no 
further  than  Paris  on  his  return,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
rather  sudden  death  of  the  French  king, 
which  occurred  at  Orleans  on  the  5th  of 
December.  Sandilands  now  hurried  home 
with  news  of  far  greater  importance  for  the 
future  destinies  of  Scotland  than  the  letter 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh  on  the  X9th  of  December. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MART  STUART  A  WIDOW ;  EFFECT  OF  THE  FRENCH  KINO'S  DEATH  IN  SCOTLAND ;  MISSION  OF  THE  LOUD 

JAMES. 


THE  news  of  the  death  of  Francis  II.  caused 
the  utmost  joy  in  Scotland,  for  it  destroyed 
at  once  the  French  sovereignty.  The 
reformed  ministers  spoke  of  it  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God  in  favour  of  their  cause,  and 
all  parties  were  convinced  that  it  would 


make  a  change  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country.  They  looked  forward  natu- 
»  This  letter  is  printed  in  M.  Teulet's  Collection, 
torn,  i.,  p.  638.  Tytler  found  a  copy  of  it  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  written 
by  the  queen,  has  used  it  as  a  letter  of  Mary's  in  his 
History. 
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rally  to  the  return  of  their  young  queen, 
aiid   trusted    that   she   would    govern   the 
kingdom  with  the  assistance  of  the  native 
nobility.     Mary  Stuart,  now  a  widow,  had 
just  completed  her  eighteenth  year.     Pos- 
sessing much  of  the  talents,  and  many  of 
the  faults  of  the  two  families  from  which 
she  was  descended,  she  was  distinguished 
for  beauty,  and  personal  graces  and  accom- 
,  plishments,    and   had    imbibed    an   ardent 
love    of   pleasure    in    a   court   which   was 
remarkable  for  its  gallantry  and  dissipation. 
Affectionately  attached  to  her  first  husband, 
she  appeared  at  first  inconsolable  for  his 
loss;    but  her  natural  energy  of  character 
soon  got  the  better  of  her  sorrow.      The 
accession   of  the   new  king,    Charles   IX., 
who  was   ruled  by  his   mother,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  overthrew  the  influence  of  the 
Guises   in    France,    but   they   still    guided 
their  niece  in  her  behaviour  as  queen  of 
Scotland.    For  them  a  peaceful  and  cautious 
policy  was  now  more  necessary  than  ever, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  prudent  than 
Mary's    conduct    at    this    moment.       The 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  lords  of  the  English  privy 
council  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and 
quoted  from  the  original  in  the  state-paper 
office  by  Mr.  Tytler,  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  widowed  queen.     "  My  very 
good   lords,"   says   Throckmorton,    in   this 
dispatch,   "  now  that  God  hath  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  late  French  king,  whereby  the 
Scottish    queen   is    left    a   widow,    in    my 
simple  judgment  one  of  the  special  things 
your    lordships    have   to   consider  and   to 
have   an  eye  to,  is  the   marriage  of  that 
queen.      During   her  husband's  life   there 
was   no  great   account   made  of  her;   for 
that,  being  under  band  of  marriage    and 
subjection  of  her  husband,  who  carried  the 
burden  and  care  of  all  her  matters,  there 
was  offered  no  great  occasion  to  know  what 
was  in  her.    But  since  her  husband's  death, 
she  hath  showed,  and  so  continueth,  that 
she  is  both  of  great  wisdom  for  her  years, 
modesty,    and    also  of  great  judgment  in 
the  wise  handling  herself  and  her  matters  ; 
which,    increasing  in   her  with  her  years, 
cannot    but    turn   to    her    commendation, 
reputation,    honour,    and   great   benefit   oi 
her  and  her  country.     And  already  it  ap- 
peareth  that  some  such  as  made  no  grcal 
account  of  her,  do  now,  seeing  her  wisdom 
both  honour  and  pity  her.      Immediately 
upon  her  husband's  death  she  changed  hei 
lodging,  withdrew  herself  from  all  company 
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became  so  solitary  and  exempt  of  all  world- 
liness,  that  she  doth  not  to  this  day  see 
daylight,  and  thus  will  continue  out  forty 
days.      For  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after 
the  death  of  her  said  husband,  she  admitted 
no  man  to  come  unto  her  chamber,  but 
the  king,  his  brethren,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
the    constable,    and    her    uncles.      About 
four  or  five  days  after  that,  she  was  con- 
tent to  admit  some  bishops,  and  the  ancient 
knights   of   the   order,    and   none   of    the 
younger,    saving   Martignes,    who    having 
done    her  good    service,    and   married   the 
chief  gentlewoman   of  her   chamber,    had 
so  much   favour   showed   him    among   the 
rest.      The    ambassadors    also   were   lastly 
admitted,   as   they  came,    who   have   been 
all  with  her  to  condole,  saving  I,  which  I 
have    forborne   to    do,    knowing    not   the 
queen's  majesty's  pleasure  in  that  behalf. 
Amongst  others,  the  ambassador  of  Spain 
hath  been  with  her  above  an  hour  together, 
which  is  thought  to  be  for  more  than  the 
ceremony  of  condoling  required.     He  hath 
also  since  that  time  dined  and  had  great 
conference  with  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ; 
and  though  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it  be 
about  any  matter  of  marriage  for  her  with 
the  prince  of  Spain — for  I  think  the  council 
f  Spain  too  wise  to  think  upon  it  without 
other  commodity — yet   it  is   not   amiss  to 
icarken  to  the  matter ;  for  she,  using  herself 
as  she  beginneth,  will  make  herself  to  be 
)eloved,  and  to  lack  no  good  means  of  offers. 
But  to  conclude  herein  :  as  long  as  the  mat- 
;er  shall  be  well  handled  in  England,  and  that 
now  in  time  good  occasion  be  not  let  pass, 
the  king  of  Spain  will  have  little  mind  that 
way.     As  for  my  part,  I  see  her  behaviour 
;o  be  such,  and  her  wisdom  and  queenly 
modesty  so  great,  in  that  she  thinketh  her- 
self not  too  wise,  but  is  content  to  be  ruled 
by  good  counsel  and  wise  men  (which  is  a 
great   virtue   in   a  prince  or  princess,  and 
which  argueth  a  great  judgment  and  wisdom 
in  her),  that  by  these  means  she  cannot  do 
amiss.     And  I  cannot  but  fear  her  proceed- 
ings with  the  time,  if  any  means  be  left  and 
offered  her  to  take   advantage   by."     The 
ambassador  adds,  "  I  understand  very  credi 
bly  that  the  said  Scottish  queen  is  desirous 
to  return  into  Scotland ;  many,  she  would 
so   handle   the  matter   as  that   the  desire 
should  not  seem  nor  appear  to  come  of  her- 
self nor  of  her  seeking,  but  by  the  request 
and  suit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland.     To 
compass   which  device    she  hath  sent  one 
Robert  Lesley  (who  pretendeth  title  to  the 
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earldom  of  Rothes)  into  Scotland,  to  work 
by  such  as  are  hers ;  and  besides  them, 
doubteth  nothing  to  procure  to  her  a  good 
many  of  those  that  were  lately  against  her ; 
and  among  others,  she  holdeth  herself  sure 
of  the  lord  James,  and  of  all  the  Stuarts, 
wholly  to  be  at  her  devotion.  She  mis- 
trusteth  none  but  the  duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  his  party;  and  besides  these,  she  no- 
thing doubteth  to  assure  to  her,  with  easy 
persuasions,  the  whole,  or  the  most  part,  of 
those  that  carried  themselves  indifferently 
as  neuters  all  this  while,  who  are  thought  to 
be  many  besides  the  common  people,  and 
now  to  have  their  queen  home  will  alto- 
gether, she  thinketh,  lean  and  incline  to  her. 
Upon  request  thus  to  be  made  to  her  by 
these  nobles,  requiring  to  have  her  return, 
she  will  demand  that  the  principal  forts  and 
holds  of  the  realm  be  delivered  into  her 
hands,  or  to  such  for  her  as  she  will  appoint, 
to  the  end  that  she  may  be  more  assured 
against  the  evil  meaning  of  the  hollow- 
hearted,  or  such  as  fear  the  worst  towards 
themselves.  She  doth  also  work  that  those 
that  shall  thus  request  her  to  come  into 
Scotland,  shall  offer  and  promise  all  obe- 
dience and  duty  belonging  to  loving  and 
obedient  subjects;  whom  she  will,  for  her 
part,  recompense  by  all  the  favour,  assur- 
ance, and  benevolence,  that  a  prince  can 
promise  and  owe  to  good  subjects.  This 
matter,  my  lords,  being  worth  good  con- 
sideration, I  leave  to  your  lordships'  grave 
wisdoms  to  consider  of  it." 

Elizabeth  became  now  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  policy  of  the  young  queen 
of  Scots.  She  sent  the  earl  of  Bedford  to 
France  to  present  her  condolences  to  Mary, 
and  to  express  her  earnest  wishes  for  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  amity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  require  her  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  to  recom- 
mend to  her  to  govern  Scotland  by  its 
own  laws,  and  without  foreign  influence, 
and  he  was  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  intention  of  marrying  her  to  a 
prince  of  Spain  or  Austria,  and  to  do  his 
utmost  to  counteract  such  a  design.  The 
earl  reached  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
and  joining  with  Throckmorton,  the  two 
ambassadors  went  to  the  court  at  Fontain- 
bleau  on  the  15th,  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Mary,  which  is  described  in 
their  despatches  still  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  The  young  queen  was  pro- 
bably at  this  time  acting  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Guises;  of  her  designs  with 
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regard  to  Scotland  we  know  nothing,  but 
she  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  She  told 
the  two  ambassadors  "  that  there  were  more 
reasons  to  persuade  to  amity  between 
Elizabeth  her  good  sister  and  herself,  than 
between  any  two  princes  in  all  Christendom ; 
we  are  both,  said  she,  in  one  isle,  both  of 
one  language,  both  the  nearest  kinswomen 
that  each  other  hath,  and  both  queens.  As 
to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  I  am  here,  she 
continued,  as  you  see,  without  all  council ; 
my  uncle  (the  cardinal  of  Lorraine),  who 
hath  the  ordering  of  all  my  affairs,  and  by 
whom  (as  reason  is)  I  ought  to  be  advised, 
is  not  here  presently  (at  present) ;  and,  mon- 
sieur 1'ambassadeur,  it  is  also  the  queen  ray 
good  sister's  advice,  that  I  should  take  the 
counsel  of  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  mine 
own  realm,  as  hath  been  declared  by  you 
unto  me.  You  know  well  enough,  quoth 
she,  here  are  none  of  them,  but  I  look  to 
have  some  of  them  here  shortly;  and  then 
will  I  make  the  queen  such  an  answer  as 
she  will  be  pleased  with."  When  the  earl 
of  Bedford  pressed  for  the  ratification,  Mary 
replied  again,  "  Alas,  my  lord,  what  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  I  have  no  council  here ; 
the  matter  is  great  to  ratify  a  treaty ;  and 
especially  for  one  of  my  years."  In  reply 
to  these  reasons,  Throckmorton  said,  "  Ma- 
dame, monsieur  de  Guise,  your  uncle,  is 
here  present,  by  whom,  I  think,  as  reason 
is,  you  will  be  advised.  I  see  others  here 
also,  of  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to 
take  counsel;  the  matter  is  not  such  but 
that  you  may-  proceed  without  any  great 
delay,  seeing  it  hath  been  promised  so  often 
that  it  should  be  ratified."  "Alas,  monsieur 
1'ambassadeur,"  said  Mary,  "for  those 
things  that  were  done  in  my  late  husband's 
time,  I  am  not  to  be  charged,  for  then  I 
was  under  his  obedience ;  and  now  I  would 
be  loath  to  do  anything  unadvisedly;  but 
because  it  is  a  great  matter,  I  pray  you  give 
me  respite  till  I  speak  with  you  again." 
The  ambassadors  then  took  their  leaves,  but 
as  they  were  going,  Mary  called  Throck- 
morton back,  and  said  to  him  pleasantly, 
"  Monsieur  1'embassadeur,  I  have  to  chal- 
lenge you  with  breach  of  promise ;  you  can 
remember  that  you  promised  me,  in  case  I 
would  send  to  the  queen  my  good  sister  my 
picture,  that  I  should  have  hers  in  recom- 
pense thereof;  and  because  I  made  no 
small  account  of  the  same,  I  was  very  glad 
that  that  condition  was  offered  me  to  have 
it.  You  know  I  have  sent  mine  to  the 
queen  my  good  sister  according  to  my  pro- 
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raise,  but  I  have  not  received  hers ;  I  pray 
you,  therefore,  procure  that  I  may  have  it, 
whereof  I  am  so  desirous,  and  now  more 
than  before,  that  I  shall  think  the  time 
long  till  I  have  it."  Next  day  the  two 
ambassadors  had  another  audience,  and 
Mary  gave  them  an  artful  answer  with 
regard  to  the  treaty.  "  My  lord,"  she  said 
to  Bedford,  "  inasmuch  as  1  have  none  of 
the  nobles  of  my  realm  of  Scotland  here  to 
take  advice  of,  by  whom  the  queen  my  good 
sister  doth  advise  me  to  be  counselled,  I 
dare  not,  nor  think  not  good,  to  ratify  this 
said  treaty ;  and,  as  you  know,  if  I  should 
do  any  act  that  might  concern  the  realm 
without  their  advice  and  counsel,  it  were 
like  I  should  have  them  such  subjects  unto 
me  as  I  have  had  them.  But  for  all  such 
matters  as  be  past,  I  have  forgotten  them ; 
and,  at  the  queen  my  good  sister's  desire,  I 
have  pardoned  them,  trusting  that  I  shall 
find  them  hereafter  by  her  good  means 
better  and  more  loving  subjects  than  they 
have  been.  Whether  I  have  cause  to  think 
amiss  of  them  or  no,  I  durst  put  it  to  her 
judgment.  This,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  think 
concerning  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  I 
do  not  refuse  to  ratify  it  because  I  do  not 
mind  to  do  it ;  nor  I  use  not  these  delays 
as  excuses  to  shift  off  the  matter ;  for  if  my 
council  were  here,  I  would  give  you  such  an 
answer  as  should  satisfy  you.  And  I  pray 
you  to  tell  the  queen  my  good  sister,  I  trust 
ere  it  be  long  some  of  the  nobility  and 
council  of  Scotland  will  be  here,  for  I  do 
hear  they  mean  to  send  some  shortly  unto 
me :  peradventure  you  know  it  as  well  as  I. 
And  when  I  shall  have  communed  with 
them,  I  mind  to  send  my  good  sister  the 
queen  your  mistress,  such  an  answer  as  I 
trust  she  shall  be  pleased  with  it;  for  I 
mean  to  send  one  of  mine  own  unto  her  ere 
it  be  long.  In  the  meantime,  I  pray  you 
declare  unto  her  from  me,  that  I  would  we 
might  speak  together,  and  then  I  trust  we 
should  satisfy  each  other  much  better  than 
we  can  do  by  messages  and  ministers. 
This  the  queen  my  sister  may  assure 
herself  of,  that  she  shall  find  none  more 
willing  to  embrace  her  friendship  and  amity 
than  I,  and  there  is  none  that  ought  to 
take  more  place  with  her  than  me.  She 
can  consider  what  state  I  am  in,  and  what 
need  I  have  to  have  the  amity  of  such  a 
one  as  she  is.  Tell  her,  I  pray  you,  how 
much  I  am  desirous  to  see  her,  and  also 

*  These  extracts  from  Throckmorton's  letters  are 
given  after  Tytler. 
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that  I  am  in  good  hope  that  it  will  come  to 
pass."* 

In  Scotland,  all  parties  were  anxious  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  change  of  policy 
which  they  foresaw  must  follow  the  death 
of  the  French  king.  A  parliament  was 
summoned,  and  it  met  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  when  Sandilands  laid  before  the 
estates  the  French  king's  letter,  which  was 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  The  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Elizabeth  had  returned  on 
the  third  of  January,  and  they  also  were 
present  to  render  an  account  of  their  mis- 
sion. Elizabeth  had  received  them  with 
marks  of  favour ;  she  had  declined  the  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Arran,  but  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  conciliate  the  Scots,  rather 
than  to  offend  them;  and  she  promised 
them  her  aid  and  protection  when  they 
should  be  in  need  of  it.  The  parlia- 
ment, after  deliberating  upon  the  reports 
of  their  ambassadors,  and  on  the  other 
events  which  had  recently  occurred,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  sending  the  lord  James 
to  France  to  invite  their  young  sovereign 
to  return  to  her  own  dominions. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
Mary  dispatched  from  Paris  a  commission  of 
four  of  her  subjects,  Preston  of  Craigmillar, 
Ogilvy  of  Findlater,  Lumsden  of  Blanern, 
and  Lesley  of  Auchtermuchty,  to  Scotland, 
to  inform  the  estates  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  announce  the  mission  of  Gilles 
de  Noailles,  abbot  of  L'Isle,  sent  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  new  king  of  France  to 
desire  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  treaties 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  four 
envoys  were  to  address  themselves  first  to 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  and  Athol,  and  the  lord  James. 
They  were  to  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  an  oblivion  of  past  offences  and  dis- 
orders, and  to  express  her  willingness  to 
give  letters  of  pardon  on  her  return  to 
Scotland,  where  it  was  her  resolution  to 
repair  in  person  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
demanded  an  account  of  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland  since  the  death  of 
her  mother,  the  regent,  and  requested  that 
a  list  of  persons  should  be  sent  to  her,  out 
of  which  she  might  choose  two  to  fill  the 
offices  of  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
kingdom.  The  instructions  of  the  four 
ambassadors  were  dated  on  the  twelfth  of 
January,  but  Mary's  letter  to  Elizabeth 
requesting  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  England,  was  only  written 
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on  the  18th,  and  it  was  not  till  the  20th 
of  February  that  they  reached  Edinburgh. 
The  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Noailles, 
received  his  instructions  on  the  23rd  of 
January;  he  was  to  urge  the  renewal  of 
the  ancient  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France,  and  watch  over  Mary's  interests 
among  her  subjects.  He  also  was  to  pass 
through  England,  and  he  was  especially 
recommended,  if  Elizabeth  should  desire 
to  see  him,  on  his  way,  to  state  to  her  the 
object  of  his  mission  "  dexterously  and 
gently,"  and  he  was  "  with  the  same  dex- 
terity to  labour  to  discover,  if  possible,  in 
what  opinion  she  is  of  the  said  Scots,  and 
what  are  her  expectations,  in  order  to  report 
them  to  the  king."  He  was  further 
cautioned,  in  case  Elizabeth  spoke  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  to 
give  an  evasive  answer,  founded  on  the 
altered  position  of  France  towards  Scotland 
since  the  death  of  the  king.  Mary  was 
at  this  time  still  residing  at  the  French 
court,  but  she  had  taken  as  her  confidential 
minister  the  same  M.  d'Oysel  who  had  so 
long  acted  in  that  capacity  towards  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise.  On  his  return 
to  France  after  her  death  and  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  D'Oysel  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, the  reason  of  which,  as  told  by  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  gives 
us  a  revolting  picture  of  the  dark  and 
sanguinary  policy  of  the  Guises.  It  appears 
that  when  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  De  la 
Brosse,  and  Marti  gues,  were  sent  over  to 
Scotland,  they  were  secretly  instructed  to 
urge  the  queen-regent  to  dissemble  with 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  until,  under 
pretence  of  calling  a  parliament  at  Leith 
or  Edinburgh,  she  could  bring  them  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  and  then  she  was 
to  seize  upon  them  and  put  to  death  the 
more  violent  of  the  protestant  earls  and 
barons.  The  queen-regent  is  said  to  have 
revolted  at  this  treacherous  proposal,  and 
D'Oysel  compelled  the  three  French  envoys 
to  abandon  the  scheme.  But  when  they 
all  returned  to  France,  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  made  a  crime,  and  he  was 
accused  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  had  subsequently 
occurred.  He  thus  lost  the  king's  favour, 
and  was  no  longer  employed  in  the  Scottish 
affairs,  until  Mary  became  a  widow,  when 
she  seems  immediately  to  have  taken  him 
into  favour  again. 

The  Scots  at  this  moment  were  divided 
into  several  parties,  of  which  probably  the 


most  numerous  and  certainly  the  most 
powerful  was  that  of  the  protestants  who 
were  favourable  to  moderate  measures,  and 
who  were  anxious  for  the  return  of  their 
queen,  in  the  belief  that,  when  thus  she 
was  once  at  a  distance  from  French  influ- 
ence, she  would  easily  be  induced  to  agree 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  There  was 
another  numerous  party  in  Scotland,  who 
had  stood  in  a  manner  neutral  among  the 
others,  and  who,  led  entirely  by  their  per- 
sonal interests,  were  ready  to  attach  them- 
selves to  any  government  which  would 
purchase  their  support.  The  duke  of 
Chatelherault  had  formed  a  party  among 
his  friends,  with  the  object  of  procuring  a 
marriage  between  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran 
and  queen  Mary,  and  a  messenger  had  been 
dispatched  privately  to  France  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  queen  on  the  subject.  He 
received  an  encouraging  but  cautious  reply, 
for  Mary  had  adopted  the  policy  of  seeming 
to  favour  all  parties,  in  the  hope  that  thus 
she  would  be  able  eventually  to  gain  them 
all  to  her  will.  A  zealous  party  of  catho- 
lics still  remained  in  Scotland,  and  these 
held  a  secret  convention,  at  which,  with 
other  barons,  were  present  .the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Murray,  and  Ross,  and  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ley,  Athol,  Crawford,  Sutherland,  Marshall, 
and  Caithness.  They  selected  as  their  am- 
bassador Lesley,  then  official  of  Aberdeen, 
but  afterwards  bishop  of  Ross,  and  he  was 
commissioned  to  assure  the  queen  of  their 
attachment  and  devotion. 

The  departure  of  Lesley,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  lord  James,  was  delayed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  lairds  of  Craigmillar,  Find- 
later,  Blanern,  and  Auchtermuchty,  Mary's 
four  commissioners,  who  delivered  her  mes- 
sage according  to  their  instructions.  Lesley 
then  proceeded  direct  to  France,  while  the 
lord  James  took  his  way  through  England, 
in  order  that  he  might  communicate  with 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The  object 
of  his  mission  was  rather  to  ascertain  Mary's 
disposition  and  intentions  than  to  make  any 
direct  proposals.  It  had  been  resolved  by 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  that,  if  she 
came  accompanied  with  a  French  army,  to 
renew  the  war  against  their  liberties  which 
was  begun  by  her  mother,  they  would  not 
receive  her  as  their  queen,  but  that  they 
would  seek  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 
But  if  it  was  her  intention  to  return  unac- 
companied with  any  foreign  force,  and  to 
place  her  confidence  in  her  own  subjects,  he 
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was  to  assure  her  of  their  loyalty,  and  to 
urge  her  to  come  without  delay,  and  to  pass 
through  England  in  order  that  she  might 
have  an  interview  with  Elizabeth.  The 
question  which  presented  most  difficulty, 
and  which  required  the  most  delicate  nego- 
tiation, was  that  of  religion ;  for  the  catholic 
faith,  to  which  Mary  adhered  firmly,  had 
been  so  entirely  proscribed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  made  a  punishable  crime 
to  celebrate  the  mass  even  in  private. 
The  more  violent  of  the  reformed  ministers 
urged  that  this  law  should  be  strictly 
enforced  with  regard  to  the  queen,  but  the 
lord  James  insisted  that  Mary  should  be  at 
least  allowed  the  private  exercise  of  the 
ceremonies  of  her  own  faith. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  lord  James  proceeded  to  England,  and 
was  there  immediately  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth.     When  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  should  press  his  sovereign 
for  thjs  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  assured  her  that  he  had  no  public 
commission,  that  he  went  as  a  private  no- 
bleman, and  that  he  only  conveyed  from  the 
nobility  and  council  a  general  assurance  of 
loyalty    and   devotion.      Nevertheless,  this 
visit  of  the  lord  James  to  France  was  con- 
sidered as  an  event   of  great   importance, 
and  many  were  apprehensive  that  it  would 
expose    the    protestant    cause    to    danger. 
Among  these  was  the  English  ambassador 
Throckmorton,  who  wrote  to  the  queen  on 
the  31st  of  March,  "  I  understand  that  the 
lord  James  of  Scotland  is  appointed  to  come 
hither  to  the  queen  of  Scotland.     I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  and  so  shall  be  still,  till  I  see 
the  contrary  of  that  fall  out  which  I  yet 
fear  by  his  coming.     I  learn  that  this  king, 
by  means  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  deviseth 
all  the  means  he  can  to  win  him  to  his 
devotion ;  and  for  that  purpose  hath  both 
procured   the  red  hat  for   him   if  he   will 
accept  it,  and  also  mindeth  to  endow  him 
with   good   abbeys    and   benefices   in   this 
realm.     If  advancement  or  fair  words  shall 
win  him,  he  shall  not  want  the  one  or  the 
other.     If  he  so  much  esteem  the  religion 
lie  professeth,  and  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try and  himself,  that  none  of  these  things 
shall  win  him  to  this  devotion,  then  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  work  ways  to  keep 
him  still,  by  fair  or  foul  means."     "  On  the 
other  side,"   Throckmorton  continues,   "  if 
he  will  be  won,  then  your  majesty  knoweth 
he  may  be,  and  it  is  like  he  will   be,  the 
most  perilous  man  to  your  majesty   and 
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your  realm  of  all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and 
most  able  to  stand  the  king  in  his  best 
stead  for  the  matters  there;  so  that  his 
:oming  cannot  but  prejudice  every  way,  and 
I  believe  verily,  if  he  come,  he  will  not 
return  into  Scotland  so  soon  as  he  thinketh." 
But  Cecil  thought  differently  from  Throck- 
morton, and  the  lord  James  continued  his 
ourney,  after  a  friendly  warning  from  the 
English  minister  to  watch  carefully  over  his 
own  personal  safety. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  gradually  with- 
drawing herself  from  the  French  court, 
where  her  uncles  were  in  disgrace,  and  she 
Felt  that  she  was  herself  not  viewed  with 
a  friendly  eye  by  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
In  the  month  of  March  she  went  to  Join- 
ville  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  retired 
thither,  and  from  thence  she  proceeded  to 
Nancy,  where  the  duke  of  Lorraine  was 
residing  in  similar  retirement.  When  the 
lord  James  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
April,  he  found  that  Mary  was  at  Rheims; 
and  thither,  after  consulting  with  Throck- 
morton, he  proceeded  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  young  queen  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month.  Lesley  had 
arrived  before  him,  and  was  now  one  of 
the  favoured  attendants  at  her  court;  but 
he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  prejudice  her 
against  her  brother,  although  he  had  been 
instructed  to  warn  her  against  him,  and  to 
intimate  that  he  nourished  designs  against 
her  crown.  Nevertheless,  she  received  the 
lord  James  with  the  affection  of  a  sister, 
and  his  outward  air  of  rough  honesty  seemed 
soon  to  have  given  him  a  great  influence 
over  her  mind.  He  told  her  that  he  came 
voluntarily  to  offer  her  his  affectionate 
counsel  and  services  as  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  her  kingdom.  She  listened 
to  him  with  favour,  and  so  far  confided  in 
him  as  to  disclose  to  him  her  intentions. 
She  stated  to  him  that  it  was  not  her  in- 
tention to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
at  least  until  after  her  return  to  Scotland, 
when  she  would  take  the  opinion  of  par- 
liament ;  and  she  did  not  conceal  from  him 
her  dislike  to  the  friendly  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  England,  arid  her  wish  to 
break  it,  and  to  restore  the  old  league 
with  France.  She  said,  moreover,  that  it 
was  her  design  to  return  to  Scotland  by 
sea,  and  not  to  pass  through  England; 
and  that  it  was  her  wish  to  marry  a  foreign 
prince,  and  not  a  Scotchman.  Her  hand 
was  indeed  at  this  time  solicited  by  some 
of  the  greatest  princes  on  the  continent, 
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the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  prince  of  Spain.  Having  fully 
informed  the  lord  James  of  her  plans,  she 
dismissed  him  with  a  promise  to  send  after 
him,  by  a  gentleman  whom  he  left  for  that 
purpose,  a  commission  authorizing  him  to 
assume  the  government  of  her  kingdom  as 
regent  until  her  return.  Dreading  the 
renewed  influence  of  the  protestants  over 
her  brother,  she  earnestly  warned  him 
against  visiting  the  French  court  or  return- 
ing through  England. 

But  under  an  outward  show  of  extra- 
ordinary candour  and  honesty,  the  lord 
James  was  possessed  of  profound  dissimu- 
lation, and  Mary  was  completely  deceived 
by  his  professions.  The  real  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
her  sentiments  and  intentions.  After 
quitting  Mary's  court  he  went  direct  to 
Paris,  and  in  a  secret  interview  with  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  in- 
formed him  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  Scottish  queen  and  her 
uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  he 
proceeded  thence  to  England,  to  consult 
with  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  Mary  had 
either  received  some  information  of  the 
lord  James's  interview  with  Throckmorton, 
or  she  had  become  distrustful  of  him  on 
account  of  his  steady  adherence  to  pro- 
testantism, for  she  suddenly  withdrew  her 
confidence  and  sent  away  his  gentleman 
without  the  promised  commission.  This 
change  of  feeling  was  probably  caused  by 
her  catholic  advisers,  for  we  learn  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  English  ambassador 
that  Mary  was  at  this  time  forming  plans 
against  her  protestant  subjects ;  that  at 
her  suggestion,  "  love  days,"  or  reconcilia- 
tions, were  being  made  among  the  catholic 
nobility,  in  order  to  form  a  united  party ; 
and  that  the  French  were  intriguing  exten- 
sively in  Scotland.  The  last  historian  of 
Scotland  has  given  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  preserved 
in  the  state-paper  office,  dated  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1561,  in  which  the  English  am- 
bassador says,  "  The  special  cause  why  she 
[Mary]  hath  changed  her  opinion  for  the 
lord  James,  as  I  hear,  is,  that  she  could 
by  no  means  dissuade  him  from  his  devotion 
and  good  opinion  towards  your  majesty. 
and  the  observation  of  the  league  between 
your  majesty  and  the  realm  of  Scotland; 
and  also,  that  neither  she  nor  the  cardinal 
Lorraine  could  win  nor  divert  him  from 
his  religion,  wherein  they  used  very 


great  means  and  persuasions.  For  which 
respects  the  said  lord  James  deserveth  to 
be  the  more  esteemed ;  and  seeing  he  hath 
dealt  so  plainly  with  the  queen  his  sove- 
reign on  your  behalf,  and  showed  himself 
so  constant  in  religion,  that  neither  the 
fear  of  his  sovereign's  indignation  would 
waver  him,  nor  great  promises  win  him, 
your  majesty  may,  in  my  opinion,  make 
good  account  of  his  constancy  towards  you ; 
and  so  he  deserveth  to  be  well  entertained 
and  made  of,  as  one  that  may  stand  you 
in  no  small  stead  for  the  advancement  of 
your  desire.  And  in  case  your  majesty 
would  now  in  time  liberally  and  honour- 
ably consider  him  with  some  good  means, 
to  make  him  to  be  the  more  beholden  to 
you,  it  would,  in  my  simple  judgment,  serve 
your  majesty  to  great  purpose." 

The  change  in  Mary's  behaviour  towards 
the  lord  James  convinced  him  that  she  had 
adopted  a  policy  more  in  accordance  with 
the  violent  catholic  sentiments  of  the  Guises, 
and  he  was  now  anxious  to  hinder  or  delay 
her  return.  He  consulted  with  Elizabeth 
on  various  methods  for  detaining  her  in 
France,  or  for  intercepting  her  if  she  set  sail 
for  Scotland.  At  length  he  left  the  English 
court,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  he  entered 
Edinburgh,  where  he  found  the  French  am- 
bassador, M.  de  Noailles,  preparing  for  his 
departure.  The  protestants  were  in  general 
more  or  less  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
Mary's  return,  for  they  were  fully  aware  of 
the  depth  and  relentless  character  of  the 
policy  of  her  French  relations,  and  reports 
had  gone  abroad  of  acts  and  words  of  their 
young  queen,  which,  true  or  false,  were  suf- 
ficient to  excite  their  worst  apprehensions. 
Among  other  unguarded  expressions,  it  was 
said  that  she  had  promised  to  imitate  the 
example  set  by  queen  Mary  in  England,  and 
that  she  had  declared  that  she  was  only  dis- 
sembling with  her  nobles,  in  order  that  she 
might  gradually  weaken  the  reformed  party, 
until  they  were  so  much  reduced  that  she  could 
destroy  them  with  ease.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  protestant  leaders  were  very 
little  inclined  to  give  ear  to  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassador,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  league 
with  France,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
new  one  with  England ;  and  the  restoration 
of  their  livings  and  revenues  to  the  catholic 
priests.  "  To  these  demands,"  we  are  told, 
"  it  was  replied  that  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  league  with  France,  they  were  not 
conscious  of  having  violated  it,  but  on  the 
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contrary  it  had  been  many  times  broken  by 
the  French,  and  especially  lately  by  their 
fighting  against  their  liberty,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  their  ancient  and  unoffending 
ally  to  slavery.  The  treaty  with  England 
they  said  they  could  not  dissolve,  without 
being  considered  most  ungrateful  wretches, 
who  repaid  the  greatest  favour  by  the  most 
grievous  injustice,  and  who  conspired  against 
the  welfare  of  those  who  had  preserved  their 
liberty  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  restoration 


of  the  priesthood,  they  neither  acknowledged 
the  order  nor  the  use  of  those  whom  he  called 
priests."  Instead,  indeed,  of  listening  to 
the  pleas  of  M.  de  Noailles  in  their  favour, 
the  parliament  passed  an  act  for  demolishing 
the  monasteries,  and  persons  were  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  put  it  into 
execution.  With  this  reply,  M.  de  Noailles 
left  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  June,  on  his 
return  to  France,  little  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  mission. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MARY'S  RETURN  TO  SCOTLAND. 


IT  was  now  evident  that  Mary  had  re- 
solved to  return  to  Scotland  immediately, 
and  it  was  known  that  she  was  making  her 
preparations  accordingly,  but  many  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  her  departure 
from  France  are  still  involved  in  much 
mystery.  A  letter  from  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  France,  M.  de  Chantonnay, 
written  on  the  19th  of  June,  informed  the 
king  of  Spain  that  Throckmorton  had  been 
commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  urge  Mary  to 
pass  through  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  the  desire  of  the  English 
queen  for  a  personal  interview,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  safe-conduct  through  her  kingdom. 
Mary  was  determined  at  this  time  not  to 
land  in  England,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis 
had  written  both  to  the  king  of  Spain  and 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  to  secure  her  a 
good  reception  if  she  should  chance  to  be 
obliged  to  put  into  any  port  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  it  was  her  intention  to  sail  along 
that  coast.  The  Spanish  ambassador  fur- 
ther stated  that  Throckmorton  had  urged 
the  Scottish  queen  to  adopt  the  protestant 
faith,  and  that  she  had  replied  with  some 
warmth  that  she  would  remain  a  catholic, 
even  if  she  were  the  only  one  in  Scotland. 
Between  this  date,  and  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  sentiments  of  Elizabeth  had 
undergone  an  entire  change,  which  appears, 
by  the  correspondence  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  and  other  collections,  to  have  been 
chiefly  caused  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Scottish  protestants,  and  their  desire  that 
Mary's  return  should  be  delayed.  On  the 
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30th  of  June,  Cecil  wrote  as  follows  to 
Randolph  in  Scotland  : — "  You  see  our 
opinion  here  is  that  it  shall  do  much  hurt 
in  Scotland  if  the  queen  should  come  thither 
before  things  be  better  established.  To  stay 
her  is  no  better  way  than  that  she  and  her 
friends  in  France  may  find  lack  of  con- 
formity there  to  the  end  proposed  by  her, 
which  is  to  subvert  the  course  of  religion, 
and  to  withdraw  the  good  will  of  hers 
hitherward;  whether  it  be  rightly  judged  of 
here  or  no,  I  know  not.  I  have  upon  this 
news  of  her  coming  wished  to  have  had  but 
one  hour's  conference  with  my  lord  of 
Lethington." 

Singularly  enough,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Elizabeth  determined  that  Mary 
should  not  pass  through  her  dominions, 
Mary's  intentions  suddenly  underwent  a 
contrary  change,  and  she  determined  to  ask 
for  a  safe-conduct.  On  the  return  of 
M.  de  Noailles  from  Scotland,  Throckmor- 
ton had  been  directed  to  make  another 
effort  to  obtain  Mary's  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  she  again  re- 
fused, informing  him  that  she  had  now 
resolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  she 
would  consult  with  the  estates  of  her  king- 
dom, without  whose  advice  she  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty ;  and  she  told  him  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  withdraw  all  the  French 
soldiers  from  Scotland,  and  to  do  what  she 
could  to  satisfy  the  queen  of  England,  and 
secure  her  friendship.  Throckmorton  urged 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  delaying 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  until  she 
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obtained  the  advice  of  the  nobles  and  estates 
of  her  realm,  as  it  was  by  their  deed  and 
consent  that  the  treaty  was  made ;  to  which 
she  replied,  "  Yea,  by  some  of  them,  but  not 
by  all.  It  will  appear,  when  I  come  amongst 
them,  whether  they  be  of  the  same  mind 
that  you  say  they  were  then  of."  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  Scottish  queen 
hoped  by  some  means  or  other,  after  her 
arrival  in  Scotland,  to  get  together  a  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  her  to  undo  all 
that  had  been  done  during  the  previous 
year.  In  the  course  of  this  interview,  she 
said  to  Throckmorton,  "  I  trust  the  queen 
your  mistress  will  not  support  nor  encourage 
any  of  my  subjects  to  continue  in  their  dis- 
obedience, nor  take  upon  them  things  which 
appertaineth  not  to  subjects.  You  know," 
she  continued,  "  there  is  much  ado  in  my 
realm  about  the  matters  of  religion;  and 
though  there  be  a  greater  number  of  a  con- 
trary religion  to  me  than  I  would  there 
were,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  subjects 
should  give  a  law  to  their  sovereign,  and 
specially  in  matters  of  religion,  which  I 
fear  my  subjects  will  take  in  hand."  The 
ambassador  urged  upon  her  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  and  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  her  subjects  were 
protestants,  which  she  did  not  deny;  but 
she  added,  "  I  mean  to  constrain  none  of 
my  subjects,  but  would  wish  that  they  were 
all  as  I  am ;  and  I  trust  they  shall  have  no 
support  to  constrain  me." 

At  the  end  of  June  Mary  sent  D'Oysel 
to  England,  to  obtain  a  safe  conduct 
through  her  dominions,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  gentleman  who  was  to  return  with 
Elizabeth's  answer,  while  D'Oysel  himself 
proceeded  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  her 
reception.  D'Oysel,  gained  over  probably 
by  English  money,  betrayed  his  mistress. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  he  visited  Throck- 
morton, and  informed  him  of  all  Mary's 
intended  movements ;  and  on  reaching 
England  he  made  similar  disclosures  to 
Elizabeth,  and  is  said  even  to  have  advised 
with  her  on  the  means  of  hindering  her 
voyage.  In  her  public  interview  with  the 
French  envoy,  Elizabeth  appears  to  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  some 
passion,  and  she  not  only  refused  the  safe 
conduct,  but  instead  of  permitting  hirn  to 
go  forwards  to  Scotland,  she  sent  him  back 
to  Paris  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  her 
reply,  and  to  communicate  again  with 
Throckmorton.  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  written  on  the  26th  of  July,  Cecil 


tells  him,  "  Monsieur  d'Oysel  came  from 
the  Scots  queen,  with  the  request  that  the 
queen  his  mistress  might  have  a  safe  con- 
duct to  pass  along  our  sea-coasts,  and  him- 
self to  pass  into  Scotland  to  provide  for 
her  coming.  Many  reasons  moved  us  to 
mislike  her  passage,  but  this  only  served 
us  for  answer,  that  where  she  had  promised 
to  send  the  queen's  majesty  a  good  answer 
for  the  ratification  of  the  last  league  of 
peace,  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  now  had 
sent  none,  her  majesty  would  not  disguise 
with  her,  but  plainly  would  forbear  to  show 
her  such  pleasure  until  she  should  ratify 
it;  and  that  done,  she  should  not  only 
have  free  passage,  but  all  helps  and  gratui- 
ties. Monsieur  d'Oysel  was  also  gently 
required  to  return  with  this  answer ;  what 
will  follow  we  shall  shortly  see.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  like  (please)  the  Scots  well." 

No  one  appears  to  have  been  more  asto- 
nished at  this  change  in  Elizabeth's  policy 
than  Throckmorton,  who  wrote  to  Cecil  as 
follows  on  the  26th  of  July  : — "  I  do  some- 
what marvel  at  this  resolution  on  the  queen 
of  Scotland's  demand  for  a  passage;  and 
the  rather  that,  by  all  former  writings  and 
messages,  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  majesty 
was  of  the  mind  to  have  the  said  queen 
enticed  to  go  from  hence,  and  to  be  advised 
by  the  councillors  of  her  own  realm,  where, 
as  I  take  it,  many  occasions  of  unquietness 
and  practice  might  be  taken  away  that  her 
being  here  might  work,  both  by  the  heads 
of  such  as  here  she  is  ruled  by,  and  also  by 
the  solicitation  of  such  princes  as  like  to 
entertain,  cumber,  and  be  desirous  of  her ; 
which  to  do,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
cannot  have  such  commodity  if  she  were 
in  Scotland.  I  think  also  upon  that  you 
write,  that  your  friends  in  Scotland  will 
most  allow  that  resolution ;  whereat  I  some- 
what muse,  seeing  the  lord  James,  at  his 
late  being  here,  wrought  what  he  could, 
and  in  the  same  mind  hath  continued,  to 
persuade  the  said  queen  his  sister  to  come 
home ;  and  if  he  be  now  of  another  mind, 
I  know  not  what  he  meaneth.  But  if  he 
persist  in  his  former  opinion,,  then  it  may 
be  feared  that  you  shall  offend  more  than 
the  queen  of  Scotland." 

On  the  same  day  that  Throckmorton 
wrote  this  letter,  M.  de  Chantonnay,  in  a 
long  dispatch  from  Paris,  informed  the  king 
of  Spain  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with 
the  English  ambassador,  who  had  announced 
to  him  Elizabeth's  determination  to  refuse 
the  safe  conduct  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
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The  reasons  Throckmorton  on  this  occasion 
alleged  for  the  refusal  were,  the  non-ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
apprehension  that  when  Mary  had  estab- 
lished herself  in  Scotland,  she  would  marry 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  with  his 
assistance  attempt  to  enforce  her  claim  to 
Elizabeth's  crown  and  restore  Romanism. 
M.  de  Chantonnay  was  pressed  by  Throck- 
morton to  declare  his  opinion  on  this  mea- 
sure, but  he  merely  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  sudden  change  in  Elizabeth's  policy, 
and  his  fear  that  this  slight  upon  Mary 
would  have  the  effect  of  reviving  the  old 
national  hatred  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  amusing  to  see  how  imper- 
fectly the  continental  powers  were  at  this 
time  acquainted  with  the  internal  con- 
dition and  affairs  of  our  island. 

It  was  this  same  day,  also,  that  Mary 
chose  for  giving  a  final  audience  to  the 
ambassador  Throckmorton,  an  account  of 
which  he  gave  in  a  long  dispatch  quoted 
from  the  state-paper  office  by  Tytler.  She 
was  deeply  offended  at  Elizabeth's  refusal, 
and  when  he  was  introduced,  she  com- 
manded all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  and 
then,  alluding  to  the  passionate  behaviour 
of  the  English  queen  in  her  interview  with 
M.  d'Oysel,  she  said,  "  I  know  not  well 
my  own  infirmity,  nor  how  far  I  may  with 
my  passion  be  transported,  but  I  like  not 
to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my  passions 
as  the  queen  your  mistress  was  content  to 
have  when  she  talked  with  Monsieur 
d'Oysel."  After  this  rather  severe  sarcasm, 
Mary  proceeded,  "  There  is  nothing,  mon- 
sieur 1'ambassadeur,  doth  more  grieve  me, 
than  that  I  did  so  forget  myself  as  to 
require  of  the  queen  your  mistress  that 
favour  which  I  had  no  need  to  ask.  I 
needed  no  more  to  have  made  her  privy 
to  my  journey  than  she  doth  me  of  hers. 
[Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  on  one  of  her 
progresses.]  I  may  pass  well  enough  home 
into  mine  own  realm,  I  think,  without  her 
passport  or  licence;  for  though  the  late 
king  your  master  used  all  the  impeach- 
ment he  could,  both  to  stay  me  and  catch 
me  when  I  came  hither,  yet  you  know, 
monsieur  1'ambassadeur,  I  came  hither 
safely ;  and  I  may  have  as  good  means  to 
help  me  home  again  as  I  had  to  come 
hither,  if  I  would  employ  my  friends. 
Truly,  I  was  so  far  from  evil  meaning  to 
the  queen  your  mistress,  that  at  this  time 
I  was  more  willing  to  employ  her  amity  to 
stand  me  in  stead  than  all  the  friends  I 
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have;  and  yet  you  know,  both  in  this 
realm  and  elsewhere,  I  have  both  friends 
and  allies,  and  such  as  would  be  glad  and 
willing  to  employ  their  forces  and  aid  to 
stand  me  in  stead.  You  have  oftentimes 
told  me,  that  the  amity  between  the  queen 
your  mistress  and  me  was  very  necessary 
and  profitable  for  us  both;  and  now  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  queen  your 
mistress  is  not  of  that  mind;  for  I  am 
sure,  if  she  were,  she  would  not  have 
refused  me  thus  unkindly.  It  seemeth  she 
maketh  more  account  of  the  amity  of  my 
disobedient  subjects,  than  she  doth  of  me 
their  sovereign,  who  am  her  equal  in  de- 
gree, though  inferior  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, her  nighest  kinswoman  and  her 
next  neighbour."  Mary  then  added,  with 
still  more  warmth,  "  Indeed,  your  mistress 
doth  give  me  cause  to  seek  friendship  where 
I  did  not  mind  (intend)  to  ask  it.  But, 
monsieur  1'ambassadeur,  let  your  mistress 
think  that  it  will  be  deemed  very  strange 
amongst  all  princes  and  countries,  that  she 
should  first  animate  my  subjects  against 
me,  and  now,-  being  a  widow,  impeach  my 
going  into  my  own  country.  I  ask  of  her 
nothing  but  friendship;  I  do  not  trouble 
her  state,  nor  practise  with  her  subjects. 
And  yet  I  know  there  be  in  her  realm 
some  that  be  inclined  enough  to  hear  offers. 
I  know  also,  they  be  not  of  the  same  mind 
she  is  of,  neither  in  religion  nor  in  other 
things.  The  queen  your  mistress  doth  say 
that  I  am  young,  and  do  lack  experience; 
but  I  have  age  enough  and  experience  to 
behave  myself  towards  my  friends  and  kins- 
folks friendly  and  uprightly;  and  I  trust 
my  discretion  shall  not  so  fail  me,  that 
my  passion  shall  move  me  to  use  other 
language  of  her  than  is  due  to  a  queen  and 
my  next  kinswoman." 

We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  in  this 
high-spirited  remonstrance  Mary  betrayed 
an  irritation  of  feeling  towards  her  own 
protestant  subjects,  which  ill  accorded  with 
her  declarations  of  forgiveness  and  oblivion, 
and  which  boded  no  good  settlement  for  the 
future.  The  allusion  to  Elizabeth's  catholic 
subjects  showed  that  the  plan  of  arming 
them  against  her  government  had  been 
thought  of,  and  could  not  but  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  her.  Throckmorton  made  the  best  ex- 
cuses for  his  mistress  that  he  could,  and  re- 
minded Mary  of  her  assumption  of  the 
English  title  and  arms,  and  of  her  refusal  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  to  which  she  returned  the 
same  answers  as  on  former  occasions. 
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Mary  was  at  this  time  on  her  way  to  the 
coast.  She  had  left  Paris  on  the  21st  of 
July,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  accompanied  by  the  king  of  France, 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medecis, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  her  uncles  the  Guises, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine.  She  remained  at  St.  Germain 
till  the  25th,  when  she  took  leave  of  the 
royal  family,  and  continued  her  journey, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons.  We  trace  her  on  her 
route  at  Beauvais  on  the  2nd  of  August,  at 
Abbeville  on  the  7th,  and  at  Calais  ou  the 
9th.  On  the  12th  of  August,  Cecil  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  "  The  Scottish  queen 
was  the  10th  of  this  moiath  at  Boulogne, 
and  meaneth  to  take  shipping  at  Calais. 
Neither  those  in  Scotland  nor  we  here  do 
like  her  going  home.  The  queen's  majesty 
hath  three  ships  in  the  north  seas  to  pre- 
serve the  fishers  from  pirates.  I  think  they 
will  be  sorry  to  see  her  pass."  On  the  llth 
of  August,  Mary  had  sent  lord  Henry 
Stuart  of  St.  Colme  from  Calais  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  state  again  her  reasons  for  not 
ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  her 
answers  to  the  other  articles  of  complaint. 
He  was  to  say  that  the  treaty  was  one  between 
the  queen  of  England  and  the  king  of  France, 
and  that  therefore,  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band had  changed  her  position,  it  did  not 
concern  her;  that  as  it  specified  the  late  king 
her  husband,  it  was  rendered  informal  by 
his  death,  and  required  to  be  drawn  up 
anew  before  she  could  sign  it ;  that  as  all 
the  French  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Scotland  except  those  allowed  by  the  treaty, 
and  she  had  now  ordered  those  to  be  sent 
home,  she  had  more  than  fulfilled  the 
treaty ;  that  the  fort  of  Eyemouth,  and  all 
new  fortifications,  had  been  demolished ; 
that  since  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the 
Scottish  queen  had  not  used  the  arms  and 
title  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  as  they 
had  been  used  on  buildings  and  in  acts 
belonging  to  France,  she  had  not  the  power 
to  efface  them ;  that,  having  forgiven  and 
forgotten  all  offences  committed  by  her  sub- 
jects, she  was  now  returning  to  Scotland 
with  the  resolution  to  live  in  good  accord 
with  them ;  that  nevertheless  she  was  send- 
ing the  lord  of  St.  Colme  to  Scotland  to 
take  the  advice  of  her  nobility  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  she  begged  he 
might  be  allowed  a  safe-conduct  to  pass 
through  England;  and  she  prayed  Eliza- 
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beth  to  believe  in  her  good  intentions,  and 
in  her  desire  for  her  friendship. 

At  length,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  August 
(the  day  is  differently  stated  by  different 
authorities) ,  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind, 
Mary  embarked.  She  was  accompanied  in 
her  voyage  by  three  of  her  uncles,  the  duke 
of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis 
of  Elboeuf,  by  some  Scots  of  rank,  and  by 
several  French  noblemen,  among  whom  were 
Damville,  Braiitome,  Castelnau  de  Mauvis- 
siere,  and  Chastellart.  From  Brantome  we 
learn  the  circumstances  of  her  departure. 
When  her  ship  sailed,  Mary  remained  on 
deck,  and  never  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
French  coast  till  night  veiled  it  from  her 
view.  She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be 
spread  on  the  deck,  and  laid  herself  on  it  to 
rest,  having  given  strict  orders  that  her 
attendants  should  awake  her  at  daybreak,  if 
the  coast  of  France  were  still  visible.  Dur- 
ing the  night  there  was  a  calm,  and  the  ship 
made  little  progress,  so  that  in  the  morning 
the  coast  might  still  be  discerned  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  queen  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and 
watched  it  intently  until  at  last  it  disap- 
peared, when  she  bade  an  affectionate  and 
sorrowful  adieu  to  the  country  of  her  youth : 
"Farewell,  France!"  she  said,  "beloved 
France,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more ! "  A 
favourable  wind  then  sprung  up,  and  she 
proceeded  rapidly  towards  her  native  land. 

Elizabeth  is  accused  of  having  sent  out  a 
fleet  to  intercept  her,  though  this  statement 
still  admits  of  doubt.  We  know  that  three 
English  ships  w«re  cruising  in  the  Scottish 
seas  to  protect  the  fishermen  from  the  pirates 
who  then  infested  those  parts,  but  the  ex- 
pression in  the  letter  from  Cecil  to  Sussex, 
last  quoted,  will  perhaps  hardly  bear  the 
construction  that  they  were  commissioned 
to  capture  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Mary  and  her  friends  were 
apprehensive  of  some  design  of  this  kind, 
and  she  accordingly  held  her  course  along 
the  coast  of  Flanders  as  far  as  Zealand. 
Assisted  by  a  thick  fog,  she  passed  unob- 
served, and  landed  at  Leith  early  on  the  19th 
of  August.  She  remained  there  till  evening, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  residence  of  her  ances- 
tors, the  palace  of  Holyrood.  One  of  her 
ships,  which  had  been  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  which  had  on  board  the  earl  of 
Eglinton,  was  captured  by  the  English 
cruisers  and  carried  into  port,  but  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  examined,  it  was  released  and 
pursued  its  course. 
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THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS  OF  QUEEN  MARY'S  REIGN. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  expectation,  Mary 
at  first  followed  a  course  of  extreme  modera- 
tion, and  seemed  most  anxious  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  her  protestant  subjects.  She 
had  been  received  by  her  subjects  with  great 
pomp,  and  with  the  warmest  manifestation 
of  joy.  The  satisfaction  of  having  once 
more  a  sovereign  among  them  was  increased 
by  her  beauty  and  graceful  manners,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions  of  loyalty,  although  the 
rudeness  of  Scottish  manners  and  the  stiff- 
ness and  harshness  of  Scottish  protestantism, 
grated  upon  a  mind  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  the  courtly  man- 
ners of  France.  One  of  her  first  steps  was 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  declaring  her  re- 
solution to  maintain  the  protestant  form  of 
worship  which  she  found  established,  and 
forbidding  any  one  to  interfere  with  it  on 
pain  of  death.  Aware  of  the  strong  and  in- 
tolerant feelings  of  the  reformed  ministers, 
she  sent  for  John  Knox,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing him  over  by  gentle  means.  When  he 
came  into  her  presence,  she  began  by  expos- 
tulating with  him  on  the  violent  character  of 
his  celebrated  book  against  female  govern- 
ment, and  pointed  out  to  him  its  dangerous 
tendency  to  excite  subjects  against  their 
rulers.  Knox  replied,  that  he  had  rebuked 
idolatry  and  persuaded  people  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  word,  which  he  ima- 
gined was  very  different  from  provoking 
people  to  rebellion,  inasmuch  as  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  right  worshipping 
leads  all  good  subjects  to  obey  the  prince 
from  their  heart.  But  he  excused  his  book 
on  the  plea  that  it  contained  matters  of 
opinion  only,  and  not  of  conscience,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  an  obedient  subject 
as  long  as  the  prince  abstained  from  perse- 
cuting God's  true  servants.  He  contended 
that  in  matters  of  religion,  Christians  were 
bound  to  obey  God  in  preference  to  man, 
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and  he  gave  instances  from  the  bible  and  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  of  men  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  idolatrous  faith  of  kings 
and  emperors.  The  queen  interrupted  him 
with  the  remark,  that  these  men  did  not  re- 
sist. Knox  argued  that  the  refusal  to  obey 
a  command  was  itself  resistance.  "  But," 
said  Mary,  "they  did  not  resist  with  the 
sword."  That,  Knox  observed,  was  merely 
because  they  did  not  possess  the  power.  At 
this  reply,  Mary  became  a  little  excited : 
"  What  \"  she  said,  "  do  you  maintain  that 
subjects,  having  power,  may  resist  their 
princes?"  "  Most  assuredly,"  said  the  re- 
former, "  if  princes  exceed  their  bounds. 
God  hath  nowhere  commanded  higher  reve- 
rence to  be  given  to  kings  by  their  subjects, 
than  to  parents  by  their  children ;  and  yet, 
if  a  father  or  mother  be  struck  with  madness, 
and  attempt  to  slay  his  children,  they  may 
lawfully  bind  and  disarm  him  till  the  frenzy 
be  overpast."  Then,  fixing  his  eye  steadily 
upon  the  queen  and  raising  his  voice,  he 
continued,  "  It  is  even  so,  madame,  with 
princes  that  would  murder  the  children  of 
God  who  may  be  their  subjects.  Their 
blind  zeal  is  nothing  but  a  mad  frenzy,  and 
therefore,  to  take  the  sword  from  them,  to 
bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into  pri- 
son, till  they  be  brought  to  a  more  sober 
mind,  is  no  disobedience  against  princes,  but 
just  obedience,  because  it  agreeth  with  the 
word  of  God."  Mary  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  astonished  at  the  menacing  tone 
of  the  preacher,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Randolph  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cecil,  had 
"  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her  heart,  that  he 
made  her  weep."  Mary  is  said  to  have 
burst  into  tears,  until,  encouraged  by  some 
words  of  the  lord  James  (the  only  other  per- 
son present),  she  recollected  herself,  and 
said  with  offended  dignity,  "  Well,  then,  I 
perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  only  obey 
you,  and  not  me ;  they  must  do  what  they 
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list,  not  what  I  command ;  whilst  I  must 
learn  to  be  subject  unto  them,  and  not  they 
to  me."  "  God  forbid/'  said  Knox,  "  that 
it  should  ever  be  so;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
command  any,  or  to  absolve  subjects  from 
their  lawful  obedience.  My  only  desire  is, 
that  both  princes  and  subjects  should  obey 
God,  who  has  in  his  word  enjoined  kings  to 
be  nursing  fathers  and  queens  nursing 
mothers  to  his  church."  "  Yea,"  said  Mary, 
"  this  is  indeed  true ;  but  yours  is  not  the 
church  that  I  will  nourish.  I  will  defend 
the  church  of  Rome,  for  I  think  it  the  true 
church  of  God."  This  somewhat  unguarded 
expression  of  Mary's  resolution  to  support 
popery  drew  forth  another  indignant  reply, 
and  Knox  launched  out  into  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  Romish  church,  until  the  queen 
was  called  away  to  dinn'er,  and  the  conference 
ended. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  leaders  of 
the  congregation,  among  whom  were  the 
lord  James  and  Lethington,  regretted 
Knox's  violence,  but  he  was  supported  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  ministers,  and  by 
the  rude  zeal  of  the  populace.  The  queeri 
was  indeed  obliged  to  undergo  several  trials 
of  this  kind.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival, 
she  went  in  procession  from  Holyrood  house 
to  the  castle,  where  she  dined  in  state. 
She  was  received  at  the  west  gate  of  the 
city  by  five  black  slaves,  apparelled  in  great 
magnificence,  and  twelve  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens carried  the  canopy  under  which  she 
rode  through  the  streets.  Pageants  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  all  partaking 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  reformers, 
and  composed  without  much  tenderness  for 
those  of  the  queen.  When  she  came  out  of 
the  castle  to  return  to  her  palace,  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness,  that  the  first  sight 
she  saw  was  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  who 
came  as  it  were  from  heaven,  out  of  a  round 
globe,  and  presented  her  with  a  bible  and 
psalter  and  the  keys  of  the  gates.  Next 
was  performed  an  interlude  on  a  stage,  in 
which  were  exhibited  Koran,  Nathan,  and 
Abiram,  burnt  at  the  altar  as  they  were 
offering  strange  fire.  This  was  designed  as 
a  "  terrible  signification"  of  God's  ven- 
geance against  idolatry,  and  was  levelled 
at  the  queen's  attachment  to  the  faith  of 
Rome.  The  earl  of  Huntley  had  with  great 
difficulty  hindered  them  from  adding  to  the 
pageant  a  popish  priest  struck  with  fire 
from  heaven  as  he  was  elevating  the  Host. 
But  the  subject  which  caused  most  discon- 
tent among  the  protestants  was  the  restora- 


tion of  the  mass  in  the  queen's  private 
chapel.  At  first  the  ministers  would  hardly 
believe  that  this  would  be  attempted,  and 
many  of  them  declared  that  they  would 
rather  lose  their  lives  than  allow  of  it. 
Their  preaching  produced  an  immediate 
effect  on  some  of  the  more  fiery  zealots  of 
their  party,  such  as  the  master  of  Lindsay, 
who,  when  he  heard  that  the  queen's  mass 
was  about  to  be  celebrated,  buckled  on  his 
armour,  and,  collecting  his  followers,  rushed 
into  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  declared 
aloud  that  he  would  put  the  priests  to  death. 
But  the  lord  James  placed  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  and  succeeded  with  dif- 
ficulty in  appeasing  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

Knox  blamed  the  lord  James  with  some 
bitterness  for  his  interference,  and  his 
opinion  had  many  supporters.  It  was  a 
question  which  brought  great  uneasiness 
to  this  bold  reformer's  mind,  and  a  letter 
is  still  preserved  which  he  wrote  to  Calvin 
on  the  24th  of  October,  requesting  to  know 
his  opinion  upon  it.  In  this  letter,  Knox 
informed  Calvin  how  Mary's  return  had 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  she  had  not  been  three  days  in 
Scotland  before  the  old  idol  of  the  mass 
was  set  up.  "  Some  men  of  weight  and 
authority,"  he  said,  "  but  few  in  number, 
have  opposed  this  proceeding,  alleging  that 
they  cannot  with  a  clear  conscience  permit 
that  that  land,  which  the  Lord  by  the  efficacy 
of  his  word  has  purged  of  external  idolatry, 
should  be  again  before  their  eyes  defiled 
with  the  same  pollutions.  But  because 
the  major  part  even  of  those  who  still 
agree  with  us  in  doctrine  have  persuaded 
otherwise,  the  impiety  was  allowed  then, 
to  prevail,  and  it  is  now  increasing  in 
strength."  He  proceeds  to  state  that  many 
defended  this  toleration  of  their  queen's 
"  idolatry,"  on  the  pretence  that  Calvin 
himself  approved  of  it,  and  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  have  a  statement  from  him  how  far 
this  was  true.  "  I  confess  candidly,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  never  before  felt  how  grave 
and  difficult  a  thing  it  was  to  contend 
against  hypocrisy  when  masked  with  piety ; 
I  never  feared  open  enemies,  when  I  might 
hope  for  victory  in  the  midst  of  troubles, 
but  now  this  perfidious  falling  off  from 
Christ  (which  by  them  is  called  by  the 
gentler  name  of  indulgence,)  wounds  me 
so  much,  that  I  feel  my  strength  giving 
way  daily  under  it."  Knox  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  become  more  reconciled  to 
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the  conduct  of  the  lord  James,  for  in  send- 
ing his  salutations  to  Calvin,  he  assured 
him  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  those  who 
frequented  the  court  who  was  opposed  to 
these  popish  practices,  "  and  he  so  far 
drawn  with  the  rest  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
turb their  idol  violently."  Randolph  had 
written  to  Cecil  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  queen's  "  mass  was  terrible 
in  all  men's  eyes;"  and  but  a  few  days 
after  the  date  of  Knox's  letter  just  quoted, 
the  English  agent  again  referred  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  queen's  private  religious 
establishment.  "  Upon  All-hallow  day,"  he 
says,  "  the  queen  had  a  long  mass.  That 
night  one  of  her  priests  was  well  beaten  for 
his  reward  by  a  servant  of  the  lord  Robert's. 
We  look  to  have  it  proclaimed  again  that 
no  man,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods 
and  lands  here,  say  or  come  unto  her  own 
mass,  saving  her  own  household  that  came 
out  of  France." 

In  the  midst  of  this  manifestation  of  dis- 
content the  queen  was  highly  offended  at  the 
strong  protestant  feeling  displayed  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  On  the  last  day  of  September, 
Archibald  Douglas  was  elected  provost,  and 
two  days  after  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
High  Cross,  in  the  name  of  the  new  provost 
and  the  other  municipal  officers,  command- 
ing all  monks,  friars,  priests,  and  all  other 
papists  and  profane  persons  to  quit  the 
town,  under  pain  of  being  burnt  in  the  cheek 
and  carried  through  the  town  in  a  cart. 
Mary,  in  great  anger,  deposed  and  imprisoned 
the  provost  and  baillies,  and  appointed  others 
in  their  places,  heedless  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  citizens. 

Mary  had  not  been  long  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore jealousies  and  fends  began  to  show 
themselves  among  her  nobility.  The  lord 
James  seemed  to  enjoy  her  entire  confi- 
dence; he  alone  of  her  nobles  had  the  power 
of  controlling  the  violence  of  the  protestant 
party,  and  the  moderation  he  had  already 
shown  made  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  queen's  present  policy  to 
secure  his  support.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  as 
the  chief  of  the  Scottish  catholics,  was  also 
in  favour  at  court,  but  he  was  a  man  in 
whom  few  trusted,  and  the  queen's  uncles, 
whose  mission  appears  to  have  had  for  its 
object  to  observe  the  state  of  parties  in 
Scotland  and  advise  their  niece  accordingly, 
seem  to  have  warned  her  against  him ;  it  is 
said  that  Huntley  made  an  offer  to  them  of 
reducing  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
to  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that 
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they  treated  it  as  a  mere  vain  boast.  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington  was  also  in  favour,  and 
had  been  appointed  the  queen's  secretary. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son  the 
earl  of  Arran  kept  away  from  court.  The 
duke  began  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton, apprehensive  that  the  queen  would 
take  it  from  him  by  force,  and  Arran  re- 
mained at  St.  Andrews.  The  catholics 
appear  to  have  attempted  to  gain  them  over 
to  their  party,  and  they  were  apparently 
encouraged  in  their  discontent  by  Huntley, 
;ind  the  catholic  lords.  To  all  these  the 
favour  in  which  the  lord  James  stood  at 
court  was  a  source  of  great  mortification. 

Alarmed  at  the  leaning  which  Mary  seem- 
ed to  show  to  the  protestants,  this  party 
looked  to  the  Guises  and  to  the  French  alli- 
ance for  support;  and  the  queen's  uncles, 
although  they  were  well  aware  of  Huntley's 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  character,  knew 
also  that  he  was  very  powerful,  and  held  him 
and  the  catholics  in  hand.  They  had  objects 
in  view  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
awhile  to  give  more  open  encouragement  to 
the  protestants.  Throckmorton,  in  France, 
unravelled  their  unprincipled  schemes  for 
the  subversion  of  protestantism,  and  made 
them  known  to  Elizabeth.  He  learnt  that 
they  were  distrustful  of  their  niece,  and  that 
they  had  resolved,  in  case  she  joined  sin- 
cerely with  the  protestant  leaders,  to  desert 
her  and  raise  a  faction  in  Scotland  against 
her,  which  was  to  be  led  by  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Arran, 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  the  lord  Hume. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the 
court  was  called  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
Scottish  borderers,  and  the  lord  James  was 
dispatched,  with  the  title  of  the  queen's 
lieutenant,  and  a  powerful  force,  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  He  marched  to  Jedburgh 
and  Dumfries,  and  pursuing  the  border 
robbers  into  their  strongholds,  destroyed 
their  petty  fortresses,  hanged  twenty  of  the 
chief  offenders,  and  sent  fifty  more  in  fetters 
to  Edinburgh.  He  then  held  a  meeting 
with  the  English  wardens  for  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  border  disputes.  This  occurred  at 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  during  the  lord  James's 
absence,  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Roman  catholic  clergy  to  establish  them- 
selves at  court.  But  it  did  not  suit  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Guise  to  support 
them,  and  their  advances  were  not  only 
received  coldly,  but  Mary  soon  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  protestauts  on  a  point  which 
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could  not  fail  to  give  great  offence  to  the 
catholic  priesthood.  The  protestant  minis- 
ters had  hitherto  received  no  support  from 
the  state,  and  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  scanty  and  precarious  contributions  of 
their  congregations.  Their  case  was  brought 
forward  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  church 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. The  revenues  of  the  ancient  church 
were  at  this  time  held  partly  by  the  pro- 
testant lords,  who  had  obtained  possession 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  such  of  the 
catholic  prelates  and  other  beneficed  eccle- 
siastics who  still  retained  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  church.  The  ministers 
demanded  that  a  portion  of  the  property 
which  had  belonged  or  did  belong  to  the 
catholic  church  should  be  set  apart  for  their 
support,  and  although  this  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  protestant  barons,  who  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  their  share  of 
the  booty,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Leth- 
ington,  yet  at  last  the  proposal  was  so  far 
agreed  to,  that  the  catholic  clergy  were 
compelled  to  surrender  one-third  of  their 
revenues,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
rest.  This  third  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  protestant  preachers, 
the  endowment  of  schools,  the  support  of 
the  poor,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue 
of  the  crown,  which  had  been  much  dilapi- 
dated. It  was  a  very  important  conces- 
sion, inasmuch  as  it  amounted  to  a  recog- 
nition by  the  crown  of  the  right  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  to  be  supported  by 
the  state;  but  it  was  so  managed  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  nobody.  The  ministers 
complained  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  church  had  gone 
to  enrich  lay  proprietors,  that  the  crown 
had  benefited  by  the  remainder,  and  that  a 
very  small  portion  had  been  set  aside  for 
their  wants.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
sum  thus  collected  was  much  less  than 
was  expected,  for  the  bishops  and  abbots 
had  contrived  to  alienate  to  strangers  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  church  lands, 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  it  if  they 
again,  came  into  power,  and  many  of  them 
now  evaded  the  production  of  their  rentals, 
or  gave  in  false  estimates.  This  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  discontent  given  to  the 
protestant  preachers  in  this  assembly;  for 
the  barons  of  their  party  had  refused  to 
accept  the  book  of  discipline,  and  they  had 
determined  to  yield  to  the  queen  the  private 
celebration  of  mass. 

Mary  had  acted  with  much  policy  in  this 


transaction,  for,  without  giving  her  pro- 
testant opponents  any  great  advantage,  she 
had  managed  to  add  considerably  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  which  was  the  aim 
of  her  French  advisers.  Even  Cecil  looked 
with  dislike  on  this  measure,  and  a  letter 
to  that  minister,  written  by  Randolph  on 
the  15th  of  January,  speaks  on  this  subject 
with  some  asperity,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse 
at  the  manners  of  the  court,  where  appa- 
rently had  been  brought  the  freedom  and 
licentiousness  of  that,  of  France.  "  Where 
your  honour,"  says  Randolph,  "  liketh 
better  the  diminution  of  the  bishops  and 
other  livings,  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
crown  therewith,  what  can  I  better  say 
than  that  which  I  find  written,  merx  mere- 
tricis,  et  ad  meretrices  reversa  est  (it  is  the 
goods  of  the  harlot,  and  to  harlots  it  has 
returned).  I  find  it  neither  done  for  zeal 
to  Christ's  religion,  nor  hatred  to  the 
viciousness  of  their  lives  that  had  it.  If 
she  did  it  for  need,  they  themselves,  to 
have  enjoyed  the  whole,  offered  much  more. 
I  find  not  also  that  all  other  men,  besides 
the  queen,  are  pleased  with  this :  the  duke 
beginneth  now  to  grieve — he  must  depart 
from  seven  parts  of  Abroath;  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  [the  duke's  brother]  from 
as  much  of  his  livings;  the  lord  Claude, 
the  duke's  son,  in  England,  future  suc- 
cessor to  Paisley,  also  the  seventh;  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning,  as  much,  besides  divers 
others  of  that  race ;  so  that  many  a  Hamil- 
ton shall  shortly  be  turned  a  begging." 
He  adds,  "  I-  know  not  whether  this  be 
able  to  make  the  duke  a  papist  again ;  for 
now  conferunt  consilia  (they  hold  council 
together),  the  bishop  and  he." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Guises  at  the  commencement  of 
Mary's  reign  in  Scotland  was  directed  to  one 
aim,  that  of  obtaining  from  Elizabeth  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  her  title  to  the  English 
crown.  They  were  convinced  now  of  the 
error  which  had  been  committed  in  prema- 
turely publishing  her  claims  during  the  life- 
time of  her  husband,  the  late  king  of  France, 
and  they  now  hoped,  by  making  use  of  the 
protestants,  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament  declaring  that  Mary 
was  the  next  heir.  The  reason  of  their 
anxiety  to  effect  this  object  is  now  easily 
seen ;  if  their  plans  for  the  suppression  of 
protestantism  succeeded,  and  they  could 
employ  the  whole  force  of  the  catholic 
princes  against  England,  Elizabeth  being 
set  aside  for  heresy,  Mary  would  at  once 
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succeed  in  her  place  without  any  room  for 
opposition,  and  the  house  of  Guise  would 
be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  its  ambi- 
tion. Elizabeth  no  doubt  penetrated  these 
designs,  but,  independent  of  this  consider- 
ation, the  question  of  the  succession  was 
one  on  which  the  English  queen  was  parti- 
cularly delicate,  and  it  required  the  greatest 
caution  in  moving  it  to  her.  Mary  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  Scotland,  when  the  duke 
of  Guise,  in  France,  entered  into  commu- 
nication with  Throckrnorton  on  the  subject. 
The  lord  James  and  Lethington,  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  protestauts  in  Scotland, 
entered  warmly  into  this  plan,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  one  which  would  not  only 
establish  a  lasting  alliance  between  the  two 
queens,  but  which  would  protect  themselves 
and  their  party,  and  they  laboured  cordially 
to  promote  it.  It  had  occurred  both  to 
Lethington  and  to  the  lord  James  during 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Francis 
and  the  return  of  Mary  to  her  kingdom, 
and  both  had  suggested  it  to  the  English 
ministers,  but  we  cannot  discover  that  the 
matter  then  proceeded  any  further.  After 
Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  had  studi- 
ously sought  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  amicable  feelings  between  the  two 
queens  seemed  to  be  gaining  strength. 
Letters  of  mutual  congratulation  passed 
between  them,  and  when  the  French  nobles 
who  had  accompanied  Mary  to  Scotland 
returned,  they  were  received  at  Berwick 
with  unusual  pomp.  The  Scottish  queen 
chose  this  moment  for  making  a  formal 
application  to  Elizabeth,  and  she  employed 
on  this  difficult  errand  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton. He  was  charged  with  a  message  from 
Mary  expressive  of  her  great  regard  for  the 
English  queen,  and  of  her  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  alliance  and  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
carried  with  him  letters  from  the  Scottish 
nobility,  filled  with  professions  of  gratitude 
to  Elizabeth  for  her  former  good  offices,  and 
requesting  her  to  show  kindness  and  courtesy 
towards  their  queen,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  order  that  the  friendship  which  was 
now  begun,  might  not  only  be  preserved  by 
good  offices,  but  that  it  might  be  daily  knit 
closer;  and  they  promised  that  they  on  their 
part  would  ornit  no  opportunity  of  showing 
their  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
perpetual  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  ambassador  then,  according  to  his  in- 
structions, suggested  that  there  was  one  cer- 
tain way  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  ancient 
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animosity,  and  destroy  the  source  of  discord 
for  the  future,  which  was,  that  the  queen  of 
England  should  procure  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  confirm  it  by  her  own  authority,  declar- 
ing the  queen  of  Scots  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
English  crown,  next  to  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  should  have  any.  After  Lething- 
ton had  advanced  many  arguments  to  show 
how  equitable  such  an  act  would  be,  and  of 
how  much  advantage  to  all  Britain,  he  added, 
that  no  one  should  more  earnestly  labour  in 
settling  this  question  than  herself,  insomuch 
as  Mary  was  her  nearest  relation,  and  ex- 
pected such  a  declaration  from  her  affection 
and  kindness.  Elizabeth  replied  to  this  pro- 
posal with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  I  expected," 
she  said,  "  a  very  different  embassy  from 
your  queen,  and  I  wonder  that  she  has  for- 
gotten what,  after  a  long  contention,  she 
promised  before  her  departure  from  France, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  entered  into  at 
Leith,  which  she  was  to  perform  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  in  her  own  country.  I  have 
been  long  enough  satisfied  with  words,  and 
it  is  now  time,  if  she  have  any  sense  of  her 
own  dignity,  that  her  actions  should  corres- 
pond with  her  professions  of  friendship." 

Lethington,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  had 
been  sent  on  this  mission  before  Mary  had 
begun  to  apply  herself  to  public  business, 
that  she  had  been  engaged  in  receiving  her 
nobles,  most  of  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  that  many,  especially  those 
from  the  north,  without  whom  she  was 
unwilling  to  enter  upon  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, had  not  yet  presented  themselves  at 
court.  Elizabeth  then  demanded  with 
some  warmth,  "  What  need  has  your  queen 
for  consulting  whether  she  shall  ratify  that 
which  she  has  bound  herself  by  her  signa- 
ture and  seal  to  ratify  ?"  The  ambassador 
replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  on  this 
point,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  question.  From 
this  conversation  Elizabeth  returned  to  the 
proposal  made  by  Lethiugton.  "  I  have 
particularly  noticed,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
have  declared  verbally  in  the  name  of  your 
queen,  and  what  you  have  said  in  the  name 
of  the  nobles  in  support  of  it,  you  have 
reminded  me,  that  she  being  sprung  of  the 
blood  of  the  kings  of  England,  I  am  natu- 
rally bound  by  that  tie  to  love  her  as  my 
nearest  relation,  a  fact  which  I  neither  can 
nor  wish  to  deny.  I  have  shown  openly 
to  the  whole  world,  in  all  my  actions,  that 
I  never  attempted  anything  against  her 
safety  or  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom ; 
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and  they  who  are  acquainted  with  my  most 
intimate  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  sensible 
that,  even  when  your  queen  gave  me  the 
most  justifiable  cause  of  offence,  by  usurp- 
ing my  arms  and  laying  claim  to  my  king- 
dom, nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to 
believe  but  that  those  grounds  of  animosity 
originated  with  others,  and  not  with  her. 
But,  however  these  things  may  be,  I  hope 
she  would  not  deprive  me  of  my  sceptre 
while  I  live,  or  prevent  my  children,  if  I 
should  happen  to  have  any,  from  succeed- 
ing; and  if,  in  the  meantime,  any  casualty 
should  happen  to  me,  she  will  not  find 
that  I  have  done  anything  which  can  either 
hurt  or  weaken  whatever  right  she  may 
choose  to  assert  to  the  English  throne. 
What  that  right  is,  I  have  neither  thought 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  nor  am  I  inclined 
very  rigidly  to  call  it  in  question ;  I  leave 
it  to  those  who  are  concerned  to  get  this 
subject  decided  by  the  judges.  But  if 
your  queen's  claim  be  just,  this  she  may 
assuredly  expect  from  me,  that  I  shall  do 
nothing  to  injure  it ;  and  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, that  I  know  no  one,  next  to  myself, 
that  I  would  prefer  before  her,  or  who 
could  possibly  exclude  her,  if  the  succes- 
sion were  disputed."  Elizabeth  concluded 
by  stating  that,  on  so  grave  and  weighty 
a  subject,  now  for  the  first  time  seriously 
agitated,  she  required  a  longer  time  for 
consideration ;  and  thus  the  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  his  audience. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  the 
Scottish  ambassador  was  again  called  to 
court,  and  Elizabeth  assumed  a  tone  still 
less  conciliating.  "  I  wonder  exceedingly," 
she  said,  "  what  the  nobles  intend  by 
making  such  a  demand  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  their  queen,  especially  know- 
ing that  the  cause  of  the  former  offence  is 
not  removed.  But  what  do  they  demand  ? 
That  1,  after  being  so  seriously  injured, 
should  gratify  her  without  any  satisfaction 
having  been  given  me.  This  demand  is 
little  better  than  a  threat ;  and  if  they 
persist  in  it,  1  desire  them  to  know  that 
I  am  not  more  deficient  than  they  in 
strength  at  home,  and  allies  abroad,  who 
will  defend  my  right."  Lethington  declared 
that,  so  far  from  intending  disrespect,  the 
nobles  had  entered  upon  this  question,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  own  queen,  but 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  establishing  the 
public  peace,  and  strengthening  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations;  that  they  had 
the  less  apprehension  of  giving  offence  to 


Elizabeth,  from  the  experience  they  had 
had  of  her  former  kindness,  and  that  they 
were  influenced  in  some  degree  hy  a  wish 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  which  would 
be  seriously  compromised  should  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  countries  be  broken. 
Upon  this,  Elizabeth  entered  upon  a  long 
justification  of  her  refusal.  "  If,"  she  said, 
"  I  had  ever  attempted  anything  which 
would  have  lessened  the  claim  of  your 
queen,  then  there  might  have  been  just 
cause  to  require  that  what  was  wrong  should 
be  corrected;  but  this  demand,  that,  while 
alive,  I  should  place  my  grave-clothes  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes,  is  unexampled — 
nothing  like  it  was  ever  asked  of  any  prince 
before ;  yet  I  take  in  good  part  the  design 
of  your  nobles  in  asking  it,  and  the  more 
so,  because  I  perceive  in  it  their  desire 
to  honour  their  queen  and  promote  her 
dignity.  Nor  do  I  less  commend  their 
prudence,  which  would  provide  for  their 
own  security,  and  spare  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,  which  I  confess  could  not 
be  avoided,  should  any  faction  arise  to 
lay  claim  to  the  kingdom.  But  what  fac- 
tion of  this  kind  could  there  be,  or  to  what 
strength  could  they  trust?  However,  pass- 
ing this  over,  suppose  I  were  of  my  own 
accord  inclined  to  grant  what  they  require, 
do  they  think  I  would  do  it  sooner  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  nobles,  than  to  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  their  queen?  There  are, 
besides,  many  other  considerations  which 
render  me  averse  to  this  measure.  First,  I 
am  aware  how  Dangerous  it  is  to  touch  this 
string,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
prudent  to  abstain  from  whatever  might 
tend  to  bring  the  right  of  succession  into 
dispute ;  for  there  has  already  been  so  much 
controversy  and  debate  about  legal  marriage, 
about  bastards  and  legitimate  children — 
each,  according  to  his  inclination,  flattering 
one  party  or  the  other — that  on  account  of 
these  disputes  I  have  myself  hither  to  delayed 
entering  into  the  matrimonial  state.  Once, 
when  I  publicly  accepted  the  crown,  I  mar- 
ried myself  to  this  kingdom,  as  a  pledge  of 
which  behold  the  ring  I  constantly  wear; 
with  regard  to  any  other  marriage,  however 
that  may  be,  I  am  determined,  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  shall  be  queen  of  England.  When  I 
am  dead,  let  whoever  has  the  best  right 
succeed  me ;  and  if  that  right  belong  to 
your  queen,  I  shall  in  the  mean  time  do 
nothing  to  obstruct  it;  but  if  any  other 
have  a  superior  claim,  it  is  unjust  to  demand 
that  1  should  openly  injure  it.  If  there  be 
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any  law  against  your  queen's  succession,  I 
am  ignorant  of  it,  nor  shall  I  willingly  in- 
quire too  strictly  into  the  matter ;  but  if  any 
such  exist,  I,  when  I  ascended  the  throne, 
swore  to  my  subjects  that  I  would  not 
change  their  laws.  Now  with  regard  to 
your  second  assumption,  that  a  declaration 
of  the  succession  would  bind  our  friendship 
more  closely,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  have 
a  contrary  effect.  Can  you  believe  that  I 
would  willingly  have  my  funeral  robes  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes?  Kings  have  fre- 
quently this  peculiarity,  that  they  dislike 
even  their  children  who  are  to  succeed  them 
by  right.  What  dislike  had  Charles  VII. 
of  France  to  Louis  IX.  ?  And  he  again  to 
Charles  VIII.  ?  Of  late,  how  did  Francis 
hate  Henry  ?  It  is  therefore  likely  I  might 
become  averse  to  my  relation,  if  she  were 
once  declared  my  heir,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Charles  VII.  became  indisposed  towards 
Louis  XI.  To  this  must  be  added,  and  this 
possesses  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  that 
I  know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people.  I 
have  seen  how  tired  they  are  apt  to  be  of  a 
present  government,  and  how  eagerly  they 
turn  their  eyes  towards  the  next  successors. 
I  know  it  is  natural  for  many,  as  they  say, 
to  adore  the  rising  rather  than  the  setting 
sun.  But,  to  pass  over  other  examples,  I 
have  learnt  this  from  my  own  times.  When 
my  sister  Mary  reigned,  how  ardently  did 
many  desire  to  see  me  seated  upon  her 
throne,  and  how  solicitous  were  they  in  ad- 
vancing my  interests;  nor  am  I  ignorant 
what  perils  some  men  would  have  encoun- 
tered to  have  accomplished  their  design,  if 
my  will  had  kept  pace  with  their  wishes. 
But  now  perhaps  the  same  persons  have  not 
the  same  affection  for  me ;  like  the  boy  who, 
when  asleep,  rejoices  over  an  apple  that  he 
has  had  offered  to  him  in  a  dream,  but  in 
the  morning  when  he  awakes  and  perceives 
his  disappointment,  his  joy  is  turned  into 
tears.  So  is  it  with  those;  when  I  was 
plain  Elizabeth,  they  attended  me  with  the 
greatest  affection,  and  if  by  chance  I  looked 
pleasantly  upon  any  one  of  them,  he  thought 
immediately  within  himself  that,  as  soon  as 
I  ascended  the  throne,  I  should  reward  him, 
rather  according  to  his  desire,  than  to  the 
services  he  had  done  me ;  but  now  when  the 
event  has  not  answered  this  expectation, 
there  are  many  who  would  desire  a  change 
on  the.  chance  of  bettering  their  fortunes. 
For  no  wealth  of  a  prince,  however  great,  is 
capable  of  satisfying  the  insatiable  appetite 
of  men ;  but  if  the  affections  of  my  subjects 
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have  grown  weaker,  and  their  inclinations 
are  changed,  because  I  am  moderate  in 
bestowing  largesses,  or  from  any  other  trivial 
cause,  what  might  I  not  expect  of  these  dis- 
contented subjects,  if  a  certain  successor  to 
the  throne  were  appointed,  to  whom,  upon 
every  disgust,  they  might  resort,  and  to 
whom  when  irritated  they  might  carry  their 
complaints?  To  what  danger  should  I  then 
expose  myself,  do  you  think,  with  so  power- 
ful and  near  a  prince  for  my  successor,  to 
whom  inasmuch  as  1  added  to  her  strength 
by  confirming  her  succession,  in  so  far  should 
I  take  away  from  my  own  security  ?  And 
this  danger  can  neither  be  averted  by  any 
degree  of  caution  or  restraint  of  law,  nor  is 
it  easy  for  princes  to  whom  the  hopes  of  a 
crown  are  presented,  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  law  or  equity.  If, 
indeed,-  my  successor  were  once  publicly 
declared,  I  should  never  after  consider  my 
situation  secure."  At  another  audience,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  again  discussed,  and  Elizabeth, 
some  short  time  afterwards,  sent  sir  Peter 
Mewtas  to  Scotland  on  an  embassy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevail  with  Mary  to 
delay  it  no  longer.  In  October,  1561,  Mary 
proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  both  sides  to  reconsider  and 
revise  the  treaty,  but  her  answer  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  English  queen,  and  on 
the  5th  of  January  the  queen  of  Scots  wrote 
her  the  following  letter,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing declaration  of  her  sentiments  at  this 
time.  "Whereas,"  says  Mary,  "by  your 
letters  of  the  23rd  of  November,  we  under- 
stand that,  for  our  answer  given  to  sir  Peter 
Mewtas,  as  he  has  reported  it,  ye  see  no 
cause  to  be  therein  so  well  satisfied  as  ye 
looked  for,  we  cannot  well  imagine  what 
lack  could  be  found  therein;  for  as  our 
meaning  in  the  self  (same)  is  and  has  been 
sincere,  just,  and  upright,  so  in  the  uttering 
of  our  mind  to  him  we  so  tempered  our 
answer,  as  we  thought  might  well  stand  with 
your  contentment  and  quietness  of  us  both ; 
and  to  that  end  wished  that  the  treaty, 
which  ye  required  to  be  ratified,  might  be 
reviewed  by  some  commissioners  sufficiently 
authorized  on  both  parties;  whereunto  ye 
have  in  your  letter  apponed  (applied)  such 
a  just  and  necessary  consideration,  that  the 
world  shall  not,  by  our  dealing  by  open 
assembly  of  ambassadors,  take  occasion  to 
judge  that  the  amity  is  not  sound,  but  in 
some  points  shaken  or  crazed  (weakened.) 
As  we  not  onlv  do  well  allow,  but  also  take 
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the   same  for  a  plain  declaration   of  your 
good  mind  and  an  infallible  token  of  your 
natural  good  love  meant  towards  us.     And, 
therefore,  where  ye  think  it  better  that  we 
should  communicate  either  privily  to  your 
servant  Thomas  Randolph,  or  rather  by  our 
own  letters  to  you,  what  be  the  very  just 
causes   that  move  us  thus  to  stay  in  the 
ratification,   we  do  willingly  embrace  that 
same  rather,  and  presently  (now)  mean  so 
plain  to  utter  our  mind  unto  you,  as  ye  shall 
well   perceive   the   memory   of   all   former 
strange  accidents  is  clean  extinguished  upon 
our  part,  and  that  now,  without  any  reserva- 
tion, we  deal  frankly  with  you,  in  such  sort 
as  is  conventient  for  two  sisters  professing 
such  firm  amity  to  treat  together.    We  leave 
at  this  time  to  touch  in  what  time  that  the 
treaty  was  past,  by  whose  commandent,  what 
ministers,    how    they   were    authorized,    or 
particularly  to  examine  the  sufficiency  of 
their  commission ;  which  heads  are  not  so 
slender,  but  the  least  of  them  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration ;  only  will  we  presently 
touch  that  head  which  is  meet  for  us  to  pro- 
vide, and  that  which  on  your  part  is  not 
inconvenient,  but  such  as  in  honour,  justice, 
and  reason,  ye  may  well  allow.     How  pre- 
judicial  that   treaty   is   to   such  title   and 
interest  as  by  birth  and  natural  descent  oi 
your  own  lineage  may  fall  to  us,  by  very 
inspection  of  the  treaty  itself  ye  may  easily 
perceive,  and  how  slenderly  a  matter  of  so 
great  consequence  is  wrapped  up  in  obscure 
terms.  We  know  how  near  we  are  descended 
of  the  blood  of  England,  and  what  devices 
have  been  attempted  to  make  us  as  it  were 
a  stranger  for  it.     We  trust,  being  so  near 
your  cousin,  ye  would  be  loath  we  shoulc 
receive  so  manifest  an  injury  as  awnterlie 
(perhaps)   to    be   debarred  from  that  title 
which  in  possibility  may  fall  unto  us.     We 
will  deal  frankly  with  you,  and  wish  that  ye 
deal  friendly  with  us ;  we  will  have  at  this 
present  no  judge  of  the  equity  of  our  de 
mand  but  yourself.    If  we  had  such  a  matter 
to  treat  with  any  other  prince,  there  is  m 
person  whose  advice  we  would  rather  follow 
so  great  account  do  we  make  of  your  amitj 
towards  us,  and  such  an  opinion  have  we 
conceived  of  your  uprightness  in  judgment 
that  although  the  matter  partly  touch  your 
self,  we  dare  adventure  to  put  mickle  (much 
in  your  hands.     We  will  require  nothing  o 
you  but  that  which  we  could  well  find  in 
our  heart  to  grant  unto  you,  if  the  like  cas 
were  ours.     For  that  treaty,  in  so  far  a 
concerns  us,  we  can  be  content  to  do  a! 
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hat  of  reason  may  be  required  of  us,  or 
ather  to  enter  into  anew,  of  such  substance 
s  may  stand  without  our  own  prejudice,  in 
avour  of  you  and  of  the  lawful  issue  of  your 
iody ;  provided  always  that  our  interest  in 
hat  crown,  failing  of  yourself  and  the  lawful 
ssue-of  your  body,  may  therewithal  be  put 
n  good  surety,  with  all  circumstances  ne- 
essary  and  in  form  requisite ;  which  matter 
>eing  once  in  this  sort  knit  up  betwixt  us, 
nd  by  the  means  thereof  the  whole  seed  of 
lissension  taken  up  by  the  root,  we  doubt 
not  but  hereafter  our  behaviour  together  in 
all  respects  shall  represent  to  the  world  as 
;reat  and  firm  amity  as  by  stories  is  expressed 
;o   have   been  at  any  time  betwixt  what- 
soever couple  of  dearest  friends  mentioned 
n  them — let  be  to  surpass  the  present  ex- 
amples of  our  own  age — to  the  great  com- 
brt  of  our  subjects,  and  perpetual  quietness 
of  both  the  realms,  which  we  arc  bound  in 
the  sight  of  God  by  all  good  means  to  pro- 
ure.     We  leave  to  your  own  consideration 
what  reasons  we  might  allege  to  confirm  the 
equity  of  our  demand,  and  what  is  probable 
;hat  others  would  allege  if  they  were  in  our 
place,  which  we  pass  over  with  silence.  Ye  see 
what  abundance  of  love  nature  has  wrought 
in  our  heart  towards  you,  whereby  we  are 
moved  rather  to  admit  something  that  others 
perchance  would  esteem  to  be  an  inconveni- 
ent, than  leave  any  root  of  breach ;  and  to 
set  aside  the  manner  of  treating  accustomate 
amongst   other    princes,    leaving    all   cere- 
monies, to  propose  and  utter  the  bottom  of 
our   mind,   nakedly,   without    any    circum- 
stances ;  which   fashion  of  dealing,  in  our 
opinion,  deserves  to  be  answered  in  the  like 
frankness.     If  God  will  grant  a  good  occa- 
sion that  we  may  meet  together,  which  we 
wish  may  be  soon,  we  trust  ye  shall  more 
clearly  perceive  the  sincerity  of  our  good 
meaning,  than  we  can  express  by  writing. 
In  the  mean  season  we  desire  you  heartily, 
as  ye  term  us  your  good  sister,  so  imagine 
with  yourself  that  we  are  so  in  effect,  and 
that  ye  may  look  for  no  less  assured  and 
firm  amity  at  our  hands  than  if  we  were 
your  natural  sister  indeed  ;  whereof  ye  shall 
from  time  to  time  have  good  experience,  so 
long  as  it  shall  please  you  to  continue  on 
your  part  the  good  intelligence  begun  be- 
twixt us.     And  thus,  right  high,  right  ex- 
cellent,  and   mighty  princess,   our  dearest 
sister    and  cousin,  we  commit  you  to  the 
tuition  of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1561,  Paul  de 
Foix  was  sent  from  France  as  ambassador  to 
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Mary,  to  compliment  her  on  her  safe  arrival    Riccio,  or  Rizzio.    De  Foix,  after  his  mission 


in  her  own  kingdom,  and  an  ambassador  from 
Savoy,  the  marquis  of  Morretta,  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  same  time.  In  the  suite 
of  the  latter  came  the  celebrated  David 


to  Scotland,  was  sent,  in  the  February  of 
1562,  as  resident  ambassador  of  the  king 
of  France  in  England,  where  he  was  charged 
also  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MARRIAGE  OF    THE   LORD   .TAMES;   ARRAN'S  MADNESS;     PROPOSED   MEETING    BETWEEN    THE     TWO    QUEENS; 

REBELLION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  HUNTLEY. 


AMIDST  these  negotiations,  the  lord  James 
seemed  to  be  daily  rising  in  favour  with  his 
young  sovereign.     On  the  7th  of  February, 
Mary  created  him  earl  of  Mar,  and  next 
day  she  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp 
and  magnificence  his  marriage  with  Agnes 
Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  Marshall.     We 
are  assured  that  the  solemnity  of  this  event 
was  "  such  as  the  like   had  not  been  seen 
before."     The  whole  nobility  of  the  realm 
attended  at  the  ceremony  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  and  conveyed  the  married  couple 
in  great  state  from  thence  to  the  palace  of 
Hotyrood,   where  the  queen  gave  a  great 
banquet.     Randolph,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Cecil,  told  him  how  devotedly  Mary 
pledged  the  health  of  the  queen  of  England 
in  a  cup  of  gold  which  weighed  eighteen  or 
twenty  ounces,  and  then  sent  the  cup  as  a 
present  to  the  ambassador,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  her  nobles.     The  evening 
was  spent  in  amusements  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  the  queen,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage, created  a  number  of  knights.     The 
festivities,  which  were  much  in   the   taste 
of  the   young   queen,  were    kept   up  next 
day.     Mary's  taste  for  pleasure  was,  indeed, 
strongly  pronounced,  and  it  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  complaints  of  the  ministers, 
but   from   information   derived  from  other 
sources,  that  her  court  at  this  time  was  gay 
and  licentious. 

This  marriage  was  followed  by  an  event 
that  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Scottish  nobility,  between  some  of  whom 
feuds  had  been  springing  up  ever  since  the 
queen's  return,  and  in  several  instances 
their  quarrels  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  capital.  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  two 
nobles  equally  devoid  of  honourable  prin- 
ciples, were  generally,  one  or  the  other,  at 
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the  bottom  of  these  tumults.  Although  the 
Hamiltons  had  been  received  at  court,  their 
attendance  was  not  constant,  and  they 
seemed  only  to  come  from  time  to  time  to 
save  themselves  from  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  earl  of  Arran  had 
become  violently  enamoured  of  the  queen, 
and  he  was  accused  of  having  plotted  to 
gain  possession  of  her  person,  and  force  her 
into  a  marriage  with  him,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  made  a  pretext  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  body-guard  like  that  which  existed 
in  France.  In  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
March,  Arran  went  mad,  and  escaping  from 
his  father's  house  by  a  window,  he  hurried 
to  Falkland,  where  the  court  then  was,  and 
accused  himself,  his  father,  the  duke,  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  abbot 
of  Kilwinning,  of  having  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  queen,  murder  the 
new  earl  of  Mar,  and  take  possession  of  the 
government.  Bothwell,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  profligacy,  he  charged  with  being  the 
originator  of  the  plot. 

The  old  writers  give  us  accounts  more  or 
less  credible  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  affair.  The  earldom  of  Mar  had 
once  been  in  possession  of  the  Hamiltons, 
but  it  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  for 
treason,  and  it  is  said  that  Huntley's  hos- 
tility to  the  lord  James  was  much  increased 
when  the  earldom  of  Mar  was  given  to  him. 
Huntley  is  said  to  have  made  many  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  undermine  the  lord  James 
at  court,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  he  employed  all  his  talents  at 
intrigue  to  raise  a  strong  faction  against 
him,  and  to  seduce  the  Hamiltons  into  it. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  less  difficult,  as  there 
was  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  the  two 
families,  one  of  Huntley's  sons  having 
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married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault.  Bothwell  is  said  to  have  first 
offered  his  services  to  the  lord  James  in 
ridding  him  of  his  enemies,  the  Hamiltons, 
and,  on  meeting  with  an  indignant  repulse, 
to  have  gone  over  immediately  to  the 
Hamiltons,  and  urged  them  against  the  lord 
James.  Bothwell,  it  is  said,  suggested  to 
the  duke  the  facility  of  seizing  the  person 
of  the  queen  when  she  was  riding,  as  was 
her  daily  custom  at  Falkirk,  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  palace,  attended  by  the  new 
earl  of  Mar  and  a  very  small  retinue  of 
unarmed  attendants.  The  earl  of  Mar,  as 
it  was  represented,  might  easily  be  slain  in 
the  scuffle,  and  thus,  having  the  queen  in 
their  power,  they  might  dispose  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  their  pleasure.  The  young  earl 
of  Arran  is  said  to  have  been  dragged  into 
the  plot  by  his  father,  and  to  have  been  an 
unwilling  conspirator.  Anxious  to  save  the 
earl  of  Mar,  he  wrote  him  a  private  letter 
to  warn  him.  of  his  danger,  and  by  some 
mistake  of  the  messenger  the  reply  of  the 
earl  of  Mar  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arran's 
father.  Upon  this,  Buchanan,  from  whom 
this  story  is  taken,  tells  us  that  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  by  the  principal  conspirators, 
"and  Arran  was  committed  to  close  con- 
finement by  his  father,  from  which,  having 
escaped  during  the  night,  he  hurried  to 
Falkland.  As  soon  as  his  flight  was  known, 
horsemen  were  dispatched  in  all  directions 
after  him,  to  apprehend  and  bring  him 
back,  but  he  concealed  himself  in  a  wood 
during  the  night,  and  reaching  Falkland  in 
the  morning,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  conspiracy.  Soon  after  Bothwell  and 
Gawin  Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  followed  him  into 
the  castle  of  Falkland,  where  they  were 
detained  by  order  of  the  queen.  When  the 
whole  design  was  thus  made  manifest,  and 
the  leaders  had  arrived  at  the  spot,  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  Arran,  spies  were  sent 
out,  and  reported  that  horsemen  had  ap- 
peared in  many  places.  Arran,  when  in- 
terrogated respecting  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy,  became  a  little  disturbed  in  his 
mind — deeply  enamoured  of  the  queen,  and 
united  in  close  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Mar,  he  greatly  desired  to  be  of  service  to 
them ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to 
free  his  father,  who  was  too  easily  drawn 
into  such  hazardous  enterprises,  from  any 
concern  in  the  conspiracy;  and  his  mind, 
tormented  during  the  solitude  of  the  night 
between  filial  affection  and  love,  became  so 


deranged,  that  his  distraction  appeared  evi- 
dent, both  in  his  countenance  and  conversa- 
tion. There  were  other  previous  causes 
which  might  likewise  affect  the  young  man. 
Having  been  educated  liberally,  and  living 
in  a  style  agreeably  to  the  splendour  of  his 
family,  till  now,  that  his  father,  a  man  of 
penurious  habits,  by  the  advice  of  some 
who  encouraged  his  avarice,  had  reduced 
his  numerous  retinue  to  one  servant  only. 
Those  who  had  undertaken  to  perpetrate  the 
deed  were  committed  to  custody,  Bothwell 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Gawin  to 
Stirling,  till  the  matter  should  be  inquir- 
ed into.  Arran  was  sent  to  St.  Andrews, 
whither  the  queen  was  proceeding,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  arch- 
bishop's castle.  While  confined  there,  during 
his  lucid  intervals,  he  wrote  such  rational 
and  collected  letters,  respecting  himself  and 
others,  that  he  became  suspected  of  having 
feigned  madness,  to  free  his  father  from  the 
conspiracy  of  the  murder.  The  rest  he  ac- 
cused constantly  and  earnestly,  and  being 
often  brought  before  the  council,  when,  from 
the  design  having  been  so  secretly  managed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  confirm  his  tes- 
timony by  other  witnesses,  he  offered  to 
prove  his  charge  against  Bothwell  by  arms." 
As  the  inquiry  proceeded,  Arran's  statements 
became  more  incoherent,  and  his  mental 
derangement  more  evident.  He  talked  of 
enchantment  and  diabolical  operations,  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  bewitched  by  the 
mother  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  he  spoke 
of  as  a  notorious  sorceress. 

What  we  kno'w  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  extraordinary  case  from  such  writers  as 
Buchanan,  who  wrote  partly  from  popular 
rumour,  and  from  the  brief  notices  in  Ran- 
dolph's dispatches,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  conduct  of  Bothwell  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning  appeared  suspicious  enough  to 
justify  their  retention  in  prison.  The  duke 
of  Chatelherault  protested  his  innocence  so 
earnestly  and  feelingly,  that  Mary  forgave 
him  all  offences  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted towards  her,  and  she  proposed  to  the 
council  that  a  pension  might  be  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Arran,  to  allow  him  to  live  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  independent  of  his  father. 
But  in  the  end  she  obtained  from  the  latter 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton. 

At  this  time  various  proposals  and  sug-. 
gestions  were  made  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  which  took  no  effect,  either 
from  policy,  or  from  dislike  on  the  part  of 
Mary.  At  the  end  of  April,  an  ambassador 
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arrived  from  Sweden  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  Mary  and  the  Swedish  king,  but 
after  being  kept  in  Scotland  for  some  weeks, 
he  returned  with  an  answer  declining  the 
proffered  alliance.  It  is  said  that  Mary  was 
guided  in  her  policy  on  this  occasion  partly 
by  the  wish  to  give  no  offence  to  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  also  the  king  of  Sweden  had  offered 
his  hand.  The  earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  wife 
the  lady  Margaret  (daughter  of  Margaret 
Tudor  and  her  second  husband  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  therefore  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,) 
were  at  this  time  living  in  England  with 
their  son  the  lord  Darnley,  and  had  entered 
into  a  suspicious  intercourse  with  the  ca- 
tholic faction.  This  was  discovered  by  Eliza- 
beth, vvho  saw  in  it,  perhaps  correctly,  a 
plot  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  earl 
Darnley  with  the  Scottish  queen,  and  she 
suddenly  committed  Lennox  and  his  coun- 
tess to  the  tower.  Mary  gave  her  full  ap- 
probation to  this  proceeding,  and  declared 
her  firm  resolution  never  to  unite  herself 
with  one  of  that  race. 

Indeed  the  friendship  between  the  two 
queens  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  mutually 
sincere,  and  Mary  especially  was  anxious 
for  a  personal  interview.  Two  parties, 
however,  in  Scotland,  were  opposed  to  this 
step,  and  from  similar  motives.  The  ca- 
tholics, who  had  looked  with  great  uneasi- 
ness at  Mary's  concessions  to  her  protestant 
subjects,  were  fearful  lest  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Elizabeth  might  complete  the 
conversion  of  their  queen  from  the  Romish 
interests;  while  Knox  and  the  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  were  equally  afraid  that 
Mary,  in  her  visit  to  England,  might  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  prelatical  scheme  of 
the  English  protestants,  which  they  looked 
upon  with  as  much  repugnance  as  Roman- 
ism itself.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
meeting  that  existed  in  England,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  discontent  at  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  English  title;  but 
these  were  not  insurmountable  difficulties, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  skilful 
diplomatist,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England  to  treat 
with  Elizabeth  on  this  important  subject. 
Lethington' s  mission  was  successful;  Eliza- 
beth agreed  to  waive  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  consented  to  the  meeting,  leaving 
the  place  and  time  to  be  arranged,  and  as  a 
testimony  of  her  friendship  she  sent  back 
by  Lethington  her  portrait,  as  a  present  to 
the  Scottish  queen.  The  laird  of  Lethjng- 
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ton  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  his  return  on 
the  12th  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  the 
court,  which  was  then  at  Stirling.  Mary 
was  overjoyed  at  his  message,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  letters  to  all  the  nobilitv 
of  the  realm,  calling  on  them  to  meet  her 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
preparations  for  this  important  event. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mary's 
joy  was  sincere,  but  she  was  doomed  to 
experience  a  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
appointment. The  great  conspiracy  against 
the  protestant  faith  throughout  Europe  was 
now  gradually  developing  itself.  In  France, 
the  state  of  things  became  more  and  more 
alarming,  and  Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  support  to  the  pro- 
testant party  there,  determined  to  put  off 
the  meeting  with  the  Scottish  queen,  which 
was  intended  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
autumn,  until  the  following  year,  that  she 
might  remain  in  the  south  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  their  interests.  She  accordingly 
sent  sir  Henry  Sydney  as  her  ambassador 
to  Scotland,  in  July,  with  a  very  warm  and 
cordial  message  to  Mary,  expressing  the 
extreme  reluctance  with  which  she  had  de- 
layed the  meeting,  which  she  had  looked 
forward  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
stating  that  she  had  sent  her  ambassador  to 
confirm  the  treaty  for  the  interview,  begging 
her  to  fix  the  period  at  her  own  pleasure,  at 
any  time  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the 
last  day  of  August  in  the  year  ensuing. 
The  sorrow  of  Mary  on  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, as  described  by  her  ministers  and  by 
the  English  ambassador,  was  of  the  most 
poignant  description.  Moreover,  she  is  said 
to  have  intimated  suspicions  of  Elizabeth's 
sincerity,  but  she  was  reassured  by  Sydney's 
assurance  of  her  friendship  and  good  inten- 
tions, and  she  proposed  to  confirm  the 
meeting  immediately,  and  to  fix  the  day. 
It  happened  that  most  of  Mary's  council 
were  at  this  moment  absent,  and  Lethington 
thought  it  prudent  to  delay  till  they  could 
be  called  together ;  whereupon  Mary  pro- 
mised that  she  would  send  her  final  resolu- 
tion within  a  month. 

Everything  we  know  seems  to  show  that 
Elizabeth  was  sincere  in  her  preparations 
for  the  meeting.  The  place  first  proposed 
was  York,  but  as  the  English  queen  became 
more  anxious  to  remain  in  the  south,  this 
was  changed  for  Nottingham.  The  French 
ambassador  in  England,  in  a  dispatch  of 
the  llth  of  July,  printed  in  the  collection 
by  M.  Teulet,  informed  the  French  king 
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and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  the  meeting 
was  to  take  place  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Four  English  peers,  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
lord  Arundel,  were  to  receive  Mary  at  Ber- 
wick, and  from  the  moment  she  entered 
England  all  the  charges  of  herself  and  her 
household  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Eng- 
lish treasury.  The  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Rutland,  as  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  county,  were  to  receive 
her  with  all  possible  honours  on  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire,  and  when  she  approached 
York,  she  was  to  be  met  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  would  conduct  her  to  South- 
well in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  queen 
of  England  was  to  meet  her,  and  they 
were  to  proceed  in  company  thence  to 
Nottingham. 

Such  is  the  programme  of  their  intended 
interview,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  ambassador 
of  France,  who  requested  of  his  sovereign 
particular  instructions  for  his  conduct  on 
this  important  occasion.  For,  whatever 
feeling  might  exist  in  England  or  Scotland, 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  French  court  it  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  apprehension, 
and  that  there  was  a  wish  to  hinder  it  by 
every  possible  means.  The  remarks  of 
M.  de  Foix,  in  the  dispatch  just  referred 
to,  are  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
"  The  experience  of  the  past,"  he  says, 
"  has  shown  (what  in  fact  is  probable  in 
itself),  that  princes  do  not  willingly  incur 
the  great  expense  required  by  such  inter- 
views for  mere  friendship  and  good-will, 
and  to  salute  and  see  each  other,  but  they 
have  always  a  design  for  their  common 
profit,  and  often  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third; 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  interviews  of  the 
kings  of  France  with  those  of  Spain  and 
England,  and  the  popes.  On  which 
account  such  visits  have  always  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  neighbouring 
princes.  And  even  supposing  this  meeting 
had  the  effect  only  of  uniting  the  two 
queens  in  a  strict  friendship,  this  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  has 
always  been  very  advantageous  that  the 
English  should  have  an  enemy  at  their 
back,  to  hinder  them  from  easily  undertak- 
ing anything  in  France.  Which  being  well 
known  to  preceding  kings  of  France  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  especially 
since  Philip  de  Valois  of  good  memory, 
they  have  by  all  means  hindered  the  recon- 
ciliation and  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  king  Charles 


VII.,  who  by  his  prudence  and  courage 
drove  out  the  English,  married  his  son  the 
dauphin  to  a  daughter  of  king  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  named  Margaret ;  who  after- 
wards succeeding  to  the  throne  as  Louis  XI., 
preserved  all  his  life  this  amity,  being  ac- 
customed to  call  the  Scots  the  rampart  and 
bulwark  of  the  French  against  the  English. 
And  king  Francis  I.  also,  both  by  marriages 
and  other  means,  always  tried  to  preserve 
this  amity ;  insomuch  that  in  the  year 
1542,  when  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
went  to  York  to  hold  an  interview  with  the 
king  of  Scotland  his  nephew,  who  had 
promised  to  come  and  meet  him  at  York, 
to  arrange  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Edward  and  her  who  is  now  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  by  this  means  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  was  the  means  that  the  king 
of  Scotland,  contrary  to  his  promise,  did 
not  go.  This  amity  will  naturally  render  it 
more  easy  for  the  queen  of  England  to 
undertake  any  enterprises  she  will  in 
France,  even  for  the  recovery  of  Calais ;  to 
which  the  great  preparations  she  has  made 
and  makes  daily,  in  munitions,  arms,  ships, 
and  other  sea  equipages,  seem  to  tend ;  on 
account  of  which,  it  seems  necessary,  in 
anticipation  of  the  future,  to  retain  the 
Scots  in  this  island  in  league  and  amity 
with  the  king.  Not  only  their  sex,  age, 
and  relationship,  but  the  profits  of  both 
princesses,  seem  to  give  an  occasion  for 
amity  between  them.  For  the  queen  of 
England  will  see  in  it  a  great  advantage 
and  security,  for  it  will  deprive  her  subjects, 
both  catholics,  who  are  in  no  small  number, 
and  others,  from  receiving  any  support 
from  the  queen  of  Scots,  .  .  .  while  the 
latter  will  satisfy  Elizabeth  in  anything  to 
obtain  a  declaration  in  her  favour  relating 
to  the  succession/' 

With  these  declared  sentiments,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  there  was  a  foreign  influence 
employed  to  hinder  a  meeting  between  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  Nevertheless,  Mary  fulfilled 
the  promise  she  made  to  sir  Henry  Sydney, 
and  a  copy  of  the  treaty  for  the  meeting, 
ratified  and  signed  by  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  it  was  "  ac- 
corded by  the  commissioners  (Maitland  of 
Lethington  and  lord  William  Howard),  upon 
certain  knowledge  of  the  natural  affection 
that  both  the  said  queens  of  Scotland  and 
England  do  bear  one  to  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  mutual  earnest  desire  to 
meet  personally  together,  that  both  the  said 
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queens  shall,  by  the  permission  of  Almighty 
God,  meet  together  at  the  city  of  York,  or 
in  default  thereof  at  some  convenient  place 
betwixt  the  said  city  and  the  river  Trent,  in 
the  realm  of  England,  betwixt  the  20th  of 
August  and  the  20th  of  September"  [1563.] 
The  second  article  declared  that,  "  because 
the  meeting  of  the  two  queens  should  be 
full  of  joy,  and  give  cause  both  to  continue 
their  present  entire  love  and  affections,  as 
also  to  increase  the  same,  it  is  accorded  that 
neither  of  them,  nor  any  of  their  councillors, 
servants,  or  subjects,  shall  do  anything  of 
one  part  to  the  other  that  maybe  prejudicial 
to  either  of  the  said  queens,  the  realms,  or 
the  liberties  of  the  same,  provided,  never- 
theless, that  the  queen  of  England  may  at 
her  pleasure  require  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  made  at  Edinburgh,  6th  of  July, 
1560.  The  said  queen  of  Scots  shall  not  be 
pressed  into  anything  which  she  shall  show 
herself  to  mislike,  before  that  she  be  freely 
returned  into  her  own  realm,  nor  that  she 
or  any  person  coming  in  company  with  her, 
and  being  of  her  train,  shall  be  challenged 
or  troubled  during  her  abode  within  the 
realm  of  England,  for  anything  past  or 
by- gone  before  her  entry  into  the  realm  of 
England."  The  next  articles  provided  for 
the  manner  in  which  any  offence  committed 
by  the  Scots  in  her  company  against  the  laws 
of  England  should  be  tried  and  judged ;  and 
that  all  Scots  going  on  their  queen's  business 
should  have  a  safe  passage  backwards  and 
forwards.  It  was  further  provided  that, 
f'for  the  more  certain  knowledge  of  the 
number  that  shall  come  with  the  said  queen 
of  Scots,  there  shall  be  on  the  part  of  the 
said  queen  a  certificate  made  in  writing  of 
the  names  and  surnames,  with  their  qua- 
lities, of  all  noblemen  and  persons  of  great 
estate,  and  of  the  number  of  all  sorts,  that 
shall  come  into  the  realm  of  England  by 
virtue  of  the  said  articles ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  reputed  to 
be  of  the  said  household  by  itself,  and  like- 
wise of  the  train  of  every  other  nobleman 
attending  upon  her ;  which  certificate  shall 
be  delivered  at  the  least  ten  days  before  her 
coming  to  the  frontier,  to  the  warden  of  the 
marches,  and  by  him  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  principal  person  of  the  nobility  as  shall 
be  sent  from  the  queen  of  England  to  re- 
ceive the  said  queen  of  Scots  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
interview.  And  it  is  further  accorded  that 
the  said  queen  of  Scots  shall,  if  she  please, 
enter  into  this  realm  of  England  by  the 
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town  of  Berwick,  so  as  her  train  within  that 
town  exceed  not  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred persons  at  one  time,  and  that  in  the 
whole,  from  the  time  of  her  entry  until 
her  return,  there  may  pass  and  repass 
through  the  said  town  the  number  of  three 
hundred  persons,  and  not  above,  and  the 
rest  to  pass  by  Norham  and  Work."  The 
queen  was  to  be  permitted,  during  her  stay 
in  England,  to  use  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  In  ratifying 
this  treaty,  Mary  stated  that,  "  seeing  that  it 
hath  not  pleased  God  to  grant  unto  us  both 
the  occasion  of  this  present  year  to  meet  to- 
gether, we  have,  nevertheless,  thought  good 
for  the  manifest  declaration  and  countenance 
of  our  great  desire  to  meet  with  our  said 
dear  sister,  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  tenour 
of  the  said  articles  of  accord,  which  by  these 
presents  we  do  ratify,  reserving  the  time  of 
our  meeting  unto  the  next  summer,  in  which 
time  we  trust  that  Almighty  God  will  give 
remedy  to  these  impediments,  remove  all 
occasions  tending  to  the  contrary,  and  will 
of  his  goodness  further  our  good  meanings, 
being  grounded  upon  a  sincere,  mutual,  and 
natural  love  the  one  to  the  other,  and  in- 
tended principally  to  the  perpetual  weal  and 
repose  of  both  realms  and  subjects." 

In  his  dispatch  of  the  llth  of  July,  quoted 
above,  the  French  ambassador,  De  Foix, 
concluded  by  giving  information  of  the 
arrival  in  Scotland  of  a  papal  legate,  "  whom, 
as  I  have  heard  say,  the  queen  of  Scotland 
has  been  constrained  to  cause  to  be  stopped 
at  Dunbar,  by  the  remonstrance  of  my  lord 
James  and  others  of  the  council,"  until  the 
principal  lords  of  Scotland  had  been  called 
together  to  decide  whether  he  should  be 
received  or  not.  We  learn,  however,  from 
the  letters  of  Randolph,  that  the  papal  mes- 
senger, who  brought  a  secret  message  from 
the  pope,  was  conveyed  by  stealth  into  the 
queen's  closet  by  Lethington,  while  the  pro- 
testant  nobles  were  at  the  sermon.  It  hap- 
pened unluckily  that  the  sermon  was  shorter 
than  usual,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  coming 
suddenly  into  the  ante-chamber,  with  Ran- 
dolph and  others,  the  envoy  of  the  pope  was 
hurriedly  smuggled  away  by  the  queen's 
four  Marys.  Randolph,  however,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him,  and  his  suspicions  were 
excited,  but  he  was  subsequently  assured  by 
Lethingtou  that  his  errand  was  merely  to 
ask  the  queen  to  send  some  bishops  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  then  sitting,  and  to  urge 
her  to  remain  steady  in  the  Romish  faith. 
The  Jesuit  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  it  was 
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no  sooner  known  to  the  more  zealous  pro- 
testant  leaders  that  he  was  in  Scotland,  than 
it  was  determined  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  exertions  of 
the  earl  of  Mar  that  he  was  allowed  to 
depart  uninjured.  Randolph  intimates  his 
opinion,  that  this  envoy  had  some  other 
secret  business  under  cover  of  that  which 
had  been  stated  to  him  by  Lethington. 

As  it  was  now  certain  that  the  meeting 
with  Elizabeth  would  not  take  place  this 
year,  Mary  determined  on  making  a  pro- 
gress in  the  northern  parts  of  her  dominions. 
It  is  said  that  the  object  of  this  visit  was  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley;  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  that  nobleman  and  his  friends 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  ruin  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  catholic  influence,  which  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  during  the  queen's  visit 
to  the  north,  where  the  power  of  the 
Gordons  lay.  The  earl  of  Mar  appeared 
indeed  to  be  rising  in  favour  every  day, 
and  he  certainly  justified  it  by  the  vigour 
and  ability  he  displayed  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  During  Lethington's 
absence  in  England,  the  Scottish  borders 
were  again  disturbed  by  the  tumultuous 
disorders  of  the  wild  chiefs  who  inhabited 
them.  The  centre  of  these  outrages  was 
the  town  of  Ha  wick  in  Roxburghshire, 
where  Mar,  armed  with  full  powers  against 
the  offenders,  arrived  by  a  sudden  march. 
Having  surrounded  the  town  with  his 
soldiers,  the  earl  proceeded  to  the  market- 
place, and  having  caused  a  proclamation  to 
be  read,  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of 
death  from  receiving  or  sheltering  a  thief, 
he  apprehended  fifty-three  of  the  most 
notorious  outlaws,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
drowned,  for  lack  of  trees  and  halters.  The 
others  were  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where 
six  more  were  hanged,  and  many  thrown 
into  prison. 

The  royal  favour,  joined  with  his  abilities 
and  successes,  drew  upon  the  earl  of  Mar 
the  especial  hostility  of  the  catholic  party, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  urged  on  by 
encouragements  from  France.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  his  influence  over  the  queen 
was  the  sole  reason  of  the  protection  given 
to  the  reformed  faith,  and  of  the  leaning 
towards  England ;  and  it  was  currently 
reported  that  her  uncles  the  Guises  had 
written  privately  to  her,  remonstrating  on 
her  too  great  indulgence  to  the  protestant 
party,  and  urging  her  to  entrap  its  leaders 


and  put  them  to  death.  But  this  and 
many  other  intrigues  of  this  period  are 
involved  in  profound  obscurity,  into  which 
we  cannot  penetrate  for  want  of  authentic 
documents.  Huntley  is  said  to  have  caused 
several  attempts  to  be  made  to  assassinate  the 
earl  of  Mar.  On  one  occasion  he  is  accused 
of  having  excited  a  tumult  in  the  capital,  in 
order  that,  when  the  earl  of  Mar,  as  usual, 
went  in  person  to  appease  it,  some  of  his 
creatures  might  murder  him  in  the  crowd. 
This  plan  not  succeeding,  Huntley  is  said 
to  have  placed  some  of  his  men  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  to  intercept  and  slay 
his  rival  as  he  left  the  queen's  presence  at 
night ;  but  Mar  having  received  information 
of  this  design,  and  caused  some  of  the 
assassins  to  be  arrested,  Huntley  was  called 
before  the  council  to  explain  why  his  follow- 
ers were  found  in  arms  in  such  a  place  at 
that  late  hour,  and  made  his  excuse  that 
they  were  some  of  his  attendants  returning 
home  armed,  who  had  been  detained  un- 
expectedly beyond  the  ordinary  hour. 
Huntley's  animosity  against  his  rival  had 
just  now  been  increased  by  a  new  subject 
of  offence.  The  two  earldoms  of  Mar  and 
Murray,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  had  been 
left  for  several  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who  enjoyed 
at  least  a  great  part  of  the  revenues,  and 
hoped  eventually  to  obtain  a  grant  of  them. 
That  of  Mar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
been  conferred  on  the  lord  James,  but  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  that  one  of  the 
Erskines  had -a  title  by  blood  to  this  earl- 
dom, and  it  was  determined  to  restore  it 
to  him,  and  give  the  lord  James  that  of 
Murray  instead.  Thus  Huntley  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  of  obtaining  either, 
and  in  his  anger  he  resolved  to  take  summary 
vengeance.  Huntley's  family  was  at  this 
time  in  especial  disfavour.  One  of  his  sons, 
sir  John  Gordon,  in  consequence  of  a  private 
feud,  had  attacked  lord  Ogilvy  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  desperately 
wounded  him,  for  which  he  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison.  But  he  escaped, 
and  fled  to  his  estates.  His  mother,  the 
countess  of  Huntley,  was  a  woman  of  great 
talent  for  intrigue,  and  is  represented  as 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  per- 
suasion. She  interceded  with  the  queen, 
and  exerted  her  influence  with  her  son, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  sir  John 
should  be  pardoned,  on  condition  of  his 
surrendering  himself  to  the  queen's  officers, 
and  lie  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  and 
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was  ordered  to  ward  in  the  castle  of  Stirling. 
But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  repented 
of  his  submission,  and,  on  the  way  to 
Stirling,  he  contrived  to  escape  from  his 
guards,  and  to  fly  again  to  his  estates, 
where  he  collected  a  thousand  horsemen, 
and  was  now  setting  the  royal  authority  at 
defiance: 

Although  capricious  and  changeable,  Mary 
was  warm  in  her  attachments  and  bitter  in 
her  resentments,  and  she  was  now  extremely 
provoked  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gordons.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  partly  which  decided  her 
to  make  her  progress  to  the  north.  Huntley 
was  aware  that  this  could  forbode  him  no 
good,  and  he  determined  to  be  upon  his 
guard ;  but  he  saw  in  it  also  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  into  effect  his  treasonable  de- 
signs, by  drawing  the  queen  into  his  power, 
and  ridding  himself  of  his  rival.  It  was 
said,  also,  that  at  this  moment  the  earl  of 
Mar  had  partially  fallen  into  disfavour, 
because,  though  his  conduct  had  been 
marked  with  the  greatest  moderation,  yet 
he  still  retained  enough  of  the  formal  mo- 
rality of  the  puritan  to  render  him  some- 
times an  irksome  check  on  Mary's  indulgence 
in  those  pleasures  and  gaieties  for  which  she 
had  imbibed  a  taste  in  the  court  of  France. 
The  presbyterian  writers  declare  that  the 
queen  at  this  very  moment  was  contriving 
Mar's  disgrace,  and  even  his  death.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  she  was  received  in  state  by  the 
earl  of  Huntley  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  13th  of 
August.  It  is  said  that  the  countess  was 
employed  to  practise  all  her  arts  upon 
her  sovereign,  who,  to  facilitate  still  more 
Huntley's  designs,  was  invited  to  visit  his 
palace  at  Strathbogie.  We  are  assured  that 
Mary,  on  her  side,  was  dissimulating  her 
designs  against  the  Gordons,  and  that  thus, 
under  an  insincere  show  of  friendship,  they 
were  mutually  intriguing  against  one  ano- 
ther. But  the  Gordons  were  anxious  not  to 
let  slip  the  opportunity ;  sir  John  con- 
trived to  surround  the  town  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  it  was  determined  to  carry  into 
effect  the  project  for  murdering  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  queen's 
person  before  they  left  Aberdeen.  Their 
design,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mar,  and  the  queen,  suspicious  of 
their  designs,  insisted  on  the  delivery  of  sir 
John  Gordon  into  ward,  and  this  demand 
being  evaded  or  denied,  she  refused  to  visit 
Strathbogie,  and  proceeded  to  Inverness,  in 
the  castle  of  which  it  was  her  intention  to 
hold  her  court. 
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Buchanan  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  Mary's  departure  from  Aberdeen.  He 
says  that,  while  the  intrigues  between  the 
queen  and  the  Gordons  remained  still  in 
suspense,  by  the  mutual  dissimulation  of 
both  parties,  the  queen  resolved  to  proceed, 
and  being  invited  by  John  Lesley,  one  of 
the  barons  dependent  on  the  house  of 
Huntley,  to  visit  his  house,  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  that  place 
being  lonely,  appeared  to  the  Gordons  well 
adapted  for  effecting  the  assassination  of  the 
earl  of  Mar  ;  but  Lesley,  who  was  acquainted 
with  their  secret  designs,  earnestly  entreated 
them  not  to  load  him  or  his  family  with  the 
infamy  of  appearing  to  betray  the  life  of  the 
chief  man  in  the  kingdom,  the  brother  of 
his  queen,  and  one  against  whom  he  had  no 
quarrel.  Next  night  the  court  rested  at 
Rothmay,  a  village  of  the  Abernethys,  where 
everything  passed  quietly,  because  the  queen 
had  promised  to  go  to  Strathbogie  next  day, 
to  which  time  the  project  of  the  murder  was 
deferred,  as  the  court  would  then  be  entirely 
in  the  power  of  Huntley.  On  their  way  the 
earl  of  Huntley  entered  into  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  queen,  and  at  last  openly 
demanded  the  pardon  of  his  son  sir  John, 
whose  fault,  he  said,  was  simply  that  of 
having  fled  from  prison,  into  which  he  was 
thrown  for  no  act  of  treason,  but  for  the 
mere  act  of  being  concerned  in  a  tumult  of 
which  he  was  not  the  cause.  The  queen 
insisted  that,  for  the  vindication  of  her  au- 
thority, sir  John  Gordon  should  be  restored 
to  ward,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  few 
days.  This  Huntley  refused  to  do,  because, 
as  we  are  told,  it  would  have  seriously  em- 
barrassed his  plans,  as  his  son  would  thus  be 
a  hostage  in  some  sort  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  he  had  designed,  if  the  attempt 
failed,  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  him,  which 
could  not  be  done  if  he  were  already  in 
custody. 

The  queen  was  so  highly  offended  at 
Huntley's  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that, 
although  almost  within  sight  of  his  magnifi- 
cent mansion,  she  halted,  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  changing  their  course  and 
proceeding  to  Inverness.  Here,  to  her  still 
further  indignation,  she  found  the  gates  of 
the  castle  closed  against  her.  Huntley's 
son,  lord  Gordon,  was  governor  of  the  castle 
of  Inverness,  and  his  lieutenant,  who  was 
one  of  Huntley's  retainers,  refused  to  open 
the  gates,  except  by  the  express  orders  of 
his  master,  who  contrived  to  be  absent.  The 
position  of  the  queen  was  now  critical,  for 
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Inverness  was  a  weak  town,  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  castle,  while  the  country 
around  was  filled  with  the  vassals  of  the 
Gordons ;  sir  John  hovered  near  with  his 
thousand  horse,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  clans  had  been  summoned  from  the 
mountains.  But  the  spirited  conduct  of  the 
queen,  ably  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Mar, 
again  defeated  their  plans.  Strong  watches 
were  placed  on  all  the  approaches  to  the 
town,  preparations  were  made  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  place  by  a  small  number  of 
men  the  most  effective  possible,  and  the 
vessels  which  had  followed  the  court  with 
provisions  were  brought  up  the  river  to  such 
a  position  that,  if  attacked,  the  queen  and 
her  court  might  embark  without  difficulty. 
With  these  precautions,  the  queen  passed 
the  night  in  Aberdeen,  well  informed,  by  the 
capture  of  some  of  Huntley's  spies,  of  the 
designs  which  had  been  formed  against  her. 
The  opportunity  was  thus  again  lost,  for 
next  day,  when  it  became  known  for  what 
purpose  Huntley's  forces  had  been  collected, 
the  whole  of  the  clan  Chattan  deserted  him 
and  went  over  to  the  queen,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Frasers,  Monros,  and  others  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Highlanders. 

Mary  now  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  chas- 
tise her  opponents,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  attacking  the  castle;  the  queen 
herself  declaring  that  "  she  repented  she 
was  not  a  man,  to  know  what  life  it  was  to 
lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  walk  the  rounds 
with  a  jack  and  knapscull."  The  garrison, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  the  assault,  but 
surrendered  the  castle,  and  the  captain  was 
immediately  hanged.  If  Mar  had  been  in 
any  disfavour  before,  he  seemed  now  to 
have  completely  regained  his  place  in  the 
affection  of  his  sister,  who  took  advantage 
of  this  moment  to  show  her  sense  of  his 
faithfulness  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  formally  conferring  upon 
him  the  earldom  of  Murray.  She  then 
commenced  her  journey  back  to  Aberdeen 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  and 
having  been  informed  that  Huntley  had 
posted  himself  with  considerable  force  in 
the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  Spey  to  attack 
her  by  surprise,  she  crossed  that  river  in 
search  of  him,  but  found  him  not.  The 
English  ambassador  Randolph,  who  accom- 
panied Mary  in  her  northern  progress,  wrote 
to  Cecil  in  one  of  his  dispatches — "  What 
desperate  blows  would  that  day  have  been 
given,  when  every  man  should  have  fought 
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for  so  noble  a  queen  and  so  many  fair 
ladies,  our  enemies  to  have  taken  them 
from  us,  and  we  to  save  our  honours  and 
not  to  be  bereft  of  them,  your  honour  may 
easily  imagine." 

The  queen  had  no  sooner  reached  Aber- 
deen, than  she  proclaimed  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley  a  traitor,  or,  in  the  language  of  that 
time,  put  him  to  the  horn.  Huntley  now, 
overrating  his  own  strength,  determined  to 
resist,  and,  having  fortified  his  castles  of 
Findlater,  Auchendown,  aud  Strathbogie, 
he  collected  his  forces,  and  marched  to 
Aberdeen  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  court 
by  surprise.  The  opportunity  seemed  fa- 
vourable, for  most  of  the  highlanders  who 
had  joined  the  queen  at  Inverness  had  been 
sent  home,  and  the  royal  forces  were  not 
considerable;  but  Huntley's  followers  dis- 
liked the  service  on  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  they  gradually  fell  off  until, 
when  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Skene,  he  mustered  only  eight  hundred 
men.  Whea  certain  information  had  been 
received  of  Huntley's  approach,  the  new 
earl  of  Murray,  with  the  earls  of  Morton 
and  Athol,  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and 
they  found  him  stationed  at  the  hill  of 
Corrichie,  about  twelve  miles  from  Aber- 
deen. At  this  time  his  forces  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  soon  dispersed,  and 
Huntley  himself  perished,  while  his  two 
sons  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  battle  of  Corrichie  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1562.  Buchanan  has 
given  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  the  main 
features  of  which  appear  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Diurnal 
of  Occurrences.  Huntley,  he  tells  us,  per- 
ceiving that  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
court  scenery  was  shifted,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  but  lately  destined  for  death, 
being  now  in  the  greatest  favour,  while  he 
himself,  fallen  from  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  honour  and  dignity,  had  become  an 
object  of  the  most  implacable  hatred,  ima- 
gining that  he  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
expect  pardon,  had  recourse  to  the  most 
desperate  measures,  and  perceived  no  other 
remedy  for  his  present  dangers  than  to  get 
in  any  way  he  could  the  queen's  person 
into  his  power.  For,  though  he  knew  she 
would  at  first  be  highly  offended,  he  did 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  bend  her 
womanish  mind,  in  time,  by  assiduity,  flat- 
tery, and  the  marriage  with  his  son,  which 
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he  believed  was  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  her  uncles.  "  Wherefore,  having  com- 
municated his  intention  to  his  friends,  it 
was  determined  to  cut  off  Murray  by  any 
possible  means;  for  on  his  removal,  there 
was  no  oiie  to  whom  the  queen  could 
entrust  the  government,  or  who  was  able  to 
manage  it,  if  she  gave  them  her  confidence. 
His  spies  encouraged  him  with  hopes  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose;  and  among  his 
supporters  was  the  earl  of  Sutherland  (John 
Gordon),  who,  by  assiduous  attendance  at 
court,  and  great  professions  of  affection 
towards  the  queen,  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  her  private  counsels,  and  communicated 
them  to  Huntley.  He  not  only  watched 
for  the  convenient  time  and  opportunity, 
but  even  offered  his  assistance  to  effect  the 
murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray;  besides, 
though  the  town  was  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  open  on  every  side,  and  conve- 
nient for  lurking  assassins,  the  citizens, 
either  conciliated  by  bribes,  joined  in 
alliance,  or  restrained  by  fear,  durst  attempt 
nothing.  The  highlanders  were  sent  home. 
The  earl  of  Murray  had  but  a  small  number 
of  attendants  brought  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  whose  opposition  was 
not  much  to  be  dreaded;  and  as  Huntley 
had  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  affair  might  be  effected 
almost  without  bloodshed,  for  one  man  only 
being  slain,  and  the  queen  in  their  power, 
all  other  sores  would  be  easily  healed. 
Urged  by  these  considerations  to  make  the 
attempt,  when  everything  was  arranged, 
the  interception  of  certain  letters  of  the  earl 
of  Sutherland  and  John  Lesley  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  design.  Upon  this, 
Sutherland  fled;  but  Lesley  acknowledged 
his  fault  and  obtained  pardon,  and  after- 
wards, during  his  whole  life,  he  remained  a 
brave  and  faithful  subject,  first  to  the  queen, 
and  afterwards  to  the  king. 

"  Huntley,  who  waited  the  issue  with  a 
great  band  of  followers,  in  a  situation  sur- 
rounded with  marshes,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible, having  learnt  what  had  taken  place 
at  court,  determined  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  to  retreat .  to  the  mountains ;  but 
induced  by  the  promises  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  then  with  the  queen, 
who  were  his  allies,  he  again  changed  his 
intention,  and  resolved  to  await  the  event 
of  a  battle  in  a  station  fortified  by  nature. 
Murray,  with  the  troops  in  which  he  could 
trust,  amounting  to  scarcely  a  hundred 
horsemen,  and  followed  by  the  nobles  who 
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were  present,  especially  James  Douglas  earl 
of  Morton,  and  Patrick  Lindsay,  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  his  army, 
about  eight  hundred,  collected  from  the 
country  around,  and,  having  for  the  most 
part  been  previously  corrupted  by  Huntley, 
more  likely  to  draw  on  Murray's  troops  to 
their  ruin,  than  afford  them  any  assistance 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  marched  along  with 
him,  boasting  mightily,  and  promising  that 
they  alone  would  defeat  the  enemy,  while 
the  others  might  look  on  as  spectators. 
Some  horsemen  being  sent  forward  to  secure 
all  the  avenues  round  the  marsh,  in  order 
that  Huntley  might  not  escape,  the  rest 
advanced  more  slowly ;  and  although  during 
the  preceding  night  a  great  number  of  the 
Gordons  had  deserted,  above  three  [five] 
hundred  still  remained  with  him,  keeping 
possession  of  their  station.  When  Murray 
had  arrived  at  a  neighbouring  declivity 
whence  there  was  a  view  of  the  marshes, 
he  halted  with  his  party  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  in  one  line  by  themselves;  the 
rest  immediately  on  being  led  against  the 
enemy,  openly  discovered  their  treason  by 
sticking  in  their  bonnets  sprigs  of  heather, 
of  which  great  quantities  grew  there.  When 
they  drew  near,  Huntley's  party,  confident 
of  the  result,  ran  towards  them ;  and  when 
they  saw  their  line  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  traitors,  and  already  flying,  they 
threw  away  their  spears,  that  they  might 
more  quickly  pursue  them,  and  drawing 
their  swords  and  shouting  treason,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  ranks  which  remained  un- 
broken, then  rushed  forwards  at  a  quick 
pace  against  their  enemies.  The  traitors, 
thinking  they  should  sweep  along  with 
them  the  line  which  still  remained  firm, 
rushed  towards  them;  but  Murray,  who 
saw  no  hope  in  flight,  and  believed  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  glory  of  an 
honourable  death,  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
present  their  spears,  and  not  allow  any  of 
the  fugitives  to  pass  through;  and,  thus 
excluded,  they  passed  on  both  wings  in 
great  disorder.  Huntley's  men,  who  now 
thought  the  affair  ended,  when  they  saw 
the  line,  though  small,  bristling  with  ex- 
tended pikes,  and  themselves  scattered, 
disordered,  and  unable  to  come  to  close 
quarters  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
spears  of  their  opponents,  they  became 
panic-struck,  and  turning  their  backs,  fled 
with  greater  speed  than  they  had  advanced. 
The  traitors,  when  they  beheld  this  change 
of  fortune,  instantly  turned  upon  the  fugi- 
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tives,  and,  as  if  to  wipe  away  their  previous 
fault,  slew  all  they  could  overtake.  About 
a  hundred  and  twenty  of  Huntley's  men 
were  slain,  and  a  hundred  made  prisoners ; 
while  on  the  other  side  no  one  was  hurt. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Huntley  himself, 
with  his  two  sons,  John  and  Adam.  The 
father,  heavy  through  age,  and  asthmatic 
through  corpulence,  died  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  took  him ;  the  rest  were  brought 
late  in  the  evening  to  Aberdeen." 

The  house  of  Gordon  now  experienced 


the  full  weight  of  the  royal  displeasure. 
Huntley's  eldest  son,  the  lord  Gordon,  was 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  imprisoned; 
and  his  second  son,  sir  John  Gordon,  who 
was  accused  of  having  been  the  first  pro- 
moter of  this  rebellion,  was  executed  imme- 
diately after  his  capture.  The  third  son, 
Adam  Gordon,  was  pardoned  on  account 
of  his  youth ;  but  the  immense  estates  of 
the  family  were  seized  by  the  crown,  the 
title  was  forfeited,  and  this  great  family  was 
reduced  to  indigence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE ;  GAIETY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COURT  ;  VIOLENT  REMON- 
STRANCES OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


THE  assistance  given  to  the  French  pro- 
testants,  involved  England  during  the  pre- 
sent year  in  hostilities  with  France,  which 
caused  some  suspicions  at  least  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  relations  between  England  and 
Scotland.  If  Mary  did,  as  we  might 
naturally  suppose,  sympathize  with  her 
uncles  and  the  French  catholics,  she  acted 
with  such  profound  dissimulation,  that  even 
Randolph  was  convinced  that  she  clung 
more  to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  than  to 
her  connexion  with  France;  and  although 
several  French  agents  arrived  in  Scotland 
at  this  period,  and  were  received  at  court, 
that  able  diplomatist  intimates  his  belief 
that  they  were  entrusted  with  no  mission  of 
importance.  In  a  letter  to  the  lord  Robert 
Dudley  (soon  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Leicester),  written  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1562,  Randolph  informs 
that  nobleman  of  the  arrival  of  two  dis- 
tinct messengers  from  France  to  the  Scot- 
tish court,  and  declares  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  gather,  they  were  not  of  a  political 
character.  "  This  advantage,"  he  adds, 
"  I  have  gotten  by  the  hasty  arrival  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  and  by  the  suspicion 
that  is  grown  of  their  coming,  which  gave 
all  men  occasion  to  think  that  they  came 
for  little  good,  that  I  perceive  that  if  the 
queen  were  both  of  will  and  power  to  annoy 
my  mistress,  that  she  should  want  both 
counsellors  thereunto  and  ministers  to  be 
employed  therein,  except  such  as  dwell 
upon  the  borders,  who,  what  kind  of  men 


they  are,  your  honour  knoweth  right  well. 
*  *  *  Touching  the  good  will  that  is  borne 
unto  the  queen's  majesty,  my  sovereign, 
in  the  queen  herself,  I  find  it  nothing 
diminished  of  that  that  at  any  time  I  have 
before  written ;  arid  in  her  subjects  (I  mean 
only  the  godly)  I  find  it  so  increased,  in 
special  since  the  support  sent  into  France, 
that  I  think  her  majesty  the  happiest  woman 
alive." 

Both  queens  were  at  this  time  suffering 
from  sickness,  Mary  from  an  attack  of  an 
epidemic  resembling  influenza,  which  had 
swept  through"  her  court,  and  Elizabeth 
from  a  more  serious  disease,  on  her  recover- 
ing from  which  she  wrote  a  complimentary 
letter  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  latter,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  sent  Lethington  on  a 
new  mission  to  England,  to  congratulate 
Elizabeth  on  her  recovery,  and  to  offer  her 
mediation  in  restoring  the  peace  between 
England  and  France.  He  was  instructed 
to  "  impart  to  our  said  good  sister  the  un- 
quiet thoughts  and  manifold  cares  which 
these  troublesome  times  do  breed  unto  us, 
wherein  the  present  calamities  we  see  be  so 
great,  that  they  cannot  well  receive  any 
increase,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  fear  worse 
to  come.  The  desolation  already  chanced 
in  that  noble  realm  is  lamentable  to  all 
men,  be  they  never  so  far  strangers  unto  it, 
yea,  I  think  very  enemies,  in  whom  natui'c 
mon  (must)  work  some  horror  or  compas- 
sion, either  for  pity,  at  least  for  the  exam- 
ple's sake,  to  see  the  people  of  any  country, 
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kinsfolk  and  brethren,  run  blindly  and 
headlong  to  the  destruction  the  one  of  the 
other ;  but  to  us  mon  be  most  dolorous,  for 
the  honour  and  particular  interest  we  have 
there.  We  consider  the  broader  the  flame 
groweth,  it  shall  entangle  and  endanger  all 
the  neighbours  the  more;  and  therefore 
Christian  love  and  common  charity  requireth 
that  every  one  put  to  his  helping  hand  to 
quench  the  fire.  The  matter  is  so  far  gone 
already,  and  our  conscience  begins  to  prick 
us,  that  we  have  too  long  forborne  to  deal  in 
it  so  far  as  we  might  conveniently,  at  least 
to  assay  if  by  our  mediation  any  good 
might  be  wrought."  After  stating  that  she 
was  embarrassed  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
near  relationship  to  the  contending  parties 
on  both  sides,  Mary  proceeds,  "  we  feared 
that  entering  once  to  meddle  anywise  in  it, 
we  could  not  so  justly  hold  the  balance, 
nor  so  indifferently,  but  we  should  appear 
to  incline  more  to  the  one  side,  and  by  that 
means  offend  the  other;  so  that  how  up- 
rightly soever  our  proceeding  should  be, 
we  should  thereby  hazard  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  dearest  friends.  This  preposterous 
fear  has  thus  long  kept  us  in  suspense ;  but 
now  when  we  weigh  on  the  other  part  the 
matter  to  be  so  far  gone  already,  that  it 
mon  end  by  victory,  or  else  by  treaty;  the 
victory,  whatsoever  it  shall  be  to  others,  it 
must  to  us  be  most  dolorous ;  for  whosoever 
win,  our  dearest  friends  shall  lose,  having 
on  the  one  part  our  good  sister,  and  on  the 
other  the  king  our  good  brother  and  our 
uncles,  so  that  we  cannot  but  abhor  to  think 
that  we  shall  be  spectatrix  of  so  unpleasant 
a  bargain;  for  avoiding  of  the  which,  of 
necessity,  we  mon  turn  ourself  to  the  only 
remedy  that  remains,  to  have  the  matter,  if 
it  be  possible,  taken  up  by  treaty,  whereof 
as  none  has  better  cause  to  be  desirous,  so 
if  our  credit  be  as  good  with  the  parties  as 
our  affection  towards  both  designs,  there 
can  be  no  more  fit  an  instrument  to  procure 
good  ways." 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  Lething- 
toii  was  to  sound  the  English  queen,  and 
ascertain  her  inclinations  with  regard  to  a 
treaty  with  France.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  object  of  his  mission  to  England,  for 
he  received  another  set  of  instructions,  re- 
lating to  Mary's  claim  to  the  English  suc- 
cession. Elizabeth  had  just  called  together 
her  second  parliament,  and  Mary,  knowing 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  of  England  against 
her  as  a  catholic,  was  alarmed  lest  any  step 
should  be  taken  injurious  to  her  claims. 
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Lethington  was  therefore  sent,  under  the 
pretext  of  offering  her  mediation  between 
England  and  France,  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  parliament.  He  was 
accordingly  directed,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  Other  instructions  to  the  laird  of  Lething- 
ton, our  secretary  and  ambassador,  to  be 
used  if  the  cause  so  requires,  and  at  his  dis- 
cretion," that,  "if  he  gets  any  knowledge, 
advertisement,  or  understanding,  that  in  the 
parliament  of  England  presently  holden,  it 
be  proposed,  moved,  or  any  question  or  dif- 
ficulty arise  touching  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  England,  failing  of  our  good  sister 
and  the  lawful  issue  of  her  body,  where- 
through any  danger  may  appear,  that  either 
by  misknowledge  of  our  title,  or  neglecting 
the  same,  the  succession  may  be  established 
in  the  person  of  any  other  than  us;  then 
and  in  that  case,  our  said  ambassador  shall 
not  only  renew  unto  our  said  good  sister, 
and  reduce  to  her  remembrance  all  con- 
ferences and  communications  past  betwixt 
our  said  good  sister  and  him,  touching  that 
matter,  but  also  shall  enlarge  unto  her  and 
make  manifest  the  good  title  and  interest 
we  have  and  pretend  to  the  succession  of 
that  crown,  as  nearest  and  lawful  in  the  right 
line  from  king  Harry  the  Seventh,  by  just 
descent  from  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret, 
sometime  queen  of  Scots,  and  desire  our  good 
sister  that  according  to  justice  and  equity, 
having  also  respect  to  the  good  amity  and 
intelligence  presently  (now)  standing  betwixt 
us,  entertained  for  our  part  by  all  good 
offices,  she  neither  do,  procure,  nor  suffer  to 
be  done  or  procured,  anything  that  may  be 
prejudicial  to  us  and  our  title  aforesaid ;  and 
in  case  her  own  conscience,  the  love  of  her 
country,  or  earnest  suit  of  the  people,  press 
her  to  establish"  otherwise,  he  was  to  make 
an  earnest  protest  to  the  contrary.  "Item, 
Ye  shall  desire  to  have  access  and  ingress  in 
the  parliament-house,  to  the  effect  ye  may 
in  the  presence  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
declare  the  validity  of  our  title,  and  the  in- 
terest we  pretend ;  and  desire  of  them  the 
heads  contained  in  the  former  articles ;  an- 
swer, if  need  be,  the  objections  to  be  moved 
in  the  contrary ;  and  in  case  they  would  so 
far  neglect  the  common  law,  good  order,  and 
equity  of  our  cause,  that  setting  the  same 
apart,  they  will  refuse  our  reasonable  de- 
sire, and  proceed  further  to  the  contrary; 
ye  shall  in  our  name,  and  upon  our  behalf, 
publicly  and  solemnly  protest,  that  we  are 
thereby  injured  and  offended,  and  for  such 
lawful  remedy  is  at  the  law  and  consuetude 
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(custom]   has   provided   for   them   that  are 
enormously  and  excessively  hurt." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  necessity 
on  this  occasion  for  Lethington's  inter- 
ference, and  indeed  circumstances  were  not 
favourable  for  any  new  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Mary  for  this  favourite  object  of  her 
desires.  During  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  among 
some  of  the  English  catholics,  for  which 
several  person  were  executed.  One  of  the 
chief  conspirators  confessed  that  they  had 
been  intriguing  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  to 
bring  over  six  thousand  French  soldiers 
into  Wales,  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
and  there  to  proclaim  Mary  Stuart  queen 
of  England.  They  urged  in  their  defence 
that  they  had  no  design  of  attempting  any- 
thing during  Elizabeth's  life,  but  that  they 
had  been  assured  by  a  magician  that  Eliza- 
beth would  not  live  beyond  the  month  of 
March;  and  when  we  couple  this  with  the 
circumstance  that  this  year  the  pope  pro- 
mised pardon  and  absolution  to  any  one  who 
would  privately  murder  the  English  queen, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  infamous  de- 
sign against  her  person  was  contemplated 
by  the  French  catholic  princes. 

We  have,  however,  at  present,  no  reason 
f&r  believing  that  the  Scottish  queen  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  this  affair ;  although, 
among  the  few  secret  documents  of  this 
period  which  are  preserved  and  have  seen 
the  light,  there  are  one  or  two  which  prove 
that  Mary  was  not  sincere  in  the  indulgence 
she  showed  to  her  protestant  subjects.  On 
the  30th  and  31st  of  January,  1563,  she 
wrote  letters  to  her  uncle  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  and  to  the  pope,  declaring  her  firm 
and  unchanged  resolution  to  persevere  in 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  church  of 
Home,  and  expressing  her  regret  that  her 
refractory  subjects  still  continued  in  their 
heresy.  In  her  letter  to  the  cardinal  she 
declared  to  him  the  grief  she  felt  at  the 
miserable  condition  of  her  country,  her 
wish  to  restore  the  catholic  faith,  even  at 
the  risk  of  her  life,  and  her  determination 
to  die  rather  than  give  the  least  counte- 
nance to  heresy.*  The  same  sentiments 

*  ...  Supplicandolo  a  tenermi  per  sua  divota  fig- 
luola,  facendogli  testimonianza — come  potrete  fare, 
se  vi  piace — del  despiacere  che  ho  di  questo  misera- 
bile  paese,  et  credere  ch'io  mi  stimer&  felice  di  poter 
rimediare,  se  ben  bisognasse  con  la  propria  vita,  la 
quale  io  perdero  piu  tosto  che,  cambiando  mia  fede, 
approvar  in  parte  alcuna  le  loro  heresie.  Both  letters 
are  in  Italian  and  are  printed  in  Prince  LabanofFs 
collection. 


are  repeated  in  the  letter  to  the  pope, 
whom  she  assured  that  it  had  been  her 
fixed  intention,  ever  since  her  return  to 
her  dominions,  to  employ  all  her  thought 
and  power  to  reduce  to  obedience  to  Rome 
her  "  poor  people,"  whom  she  had  found, 
to  her  great  displeasure,  "  out  of  the  good 
way,  and  submersed  in  the  new  opinions 
and  damnable  errors"  which  then  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  Christendom. f 

The  sentiments  here  expressed  were  cer- 
tainly not  in  accordance  with  those  which 
Mary  professed  in  public,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicions  and  fears 
of  Knox  and  his  fellow-preachers,  that  if 
they  put  their  trust  in  the  queen's  promises 
of  indulgence,  they  would  find  eventually 
that  they  had  rested  upon  false  hopes. 
The  preachers  failed  not  to  raise  the  cry 
of  alarm,  and  they  probably  knew  best  the 
form  in  which  it  would  reach  most  effec- 
tually the  hearts  of  their  countrymen ;  but 
they  spoke  with  a  violence  of  language 
which  shocked  not  only  the  court,  but 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  their  own 
party,  and  even  the  English  ambassador 
Randolph,  who  blamed  their  intemperate 
zeal  and  their  want  of  charity  towards  their 
opponents.  Knox  and  his  friends  were  at 
this  time  greatly  scandalized  at  the  increas- 
ing gaiety  and  freedom  of  manners.  The 
chief  occupation  of  Mary's  court  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  consisted  of  masques  and 
dancing,  and  the  scandal  such  scenes  caused 
among  the  more  rigid  reformers  was  in- 
creased by  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
intended  to  mark  the  joy  of  their  queen 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  Guises  against 
their  protestant  brethren  in  France.  In 
one  of  his  Sunday  discourses  in  the  middle 
of  December,  Knox  gave  vent  from  the 
pulpit  to  a  violent  invective  against  the 
evil  practices  of  princes,  which  was  in- 
tended to  apply  more  especially  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  house  of  Guise  in  France,  but 
some  parts  of  it  were  interpreted  as  an  un- 
justifiable attack  upon  the  Scottish  queen. 
Next  day  the  preacher  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  queen,  and  in  an  audience  of  some 
length  he  explained  and  defended  his  ser- 

t  Essendo  sempre  stata  nostra  intenzione  d'impie- 
gare,  come  noi  habbiamo  fatto,  il  nostro  studio,  il 
pensiero,  la  fatica,  et  il  modo,  che  e  piaci».fo  a  Dio  di 
darci,  doppo  il  nostro  ritorno  in  questo  reame  per 
ridurre  il  nostro  poTero  popolo,  il  quale  habbiamo  con 
nostro  grandissimo  dispiacere  truovato  fuori  delta 
buoria  via,  et  sommerso  nelle  nuove  opinioni  et  dan- 
nabili  error!,  li  quali  sono  oggi  nella  christianita  in 
diversi  luoghi. 
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mon,  which  he  declared  had  been  mis- 
reported.  "  My  text,"  Knox  said  to  her, 
"  was  this,  '  And  now,  O  kings,  under- 
stand ;  be  learned,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.' 
After  I  had  declared  the  dignity  of  kings 
and  rulers,  the  honour  wherein  God  has 
placed  them,  and  the  obedience  that  is  due 
unto  them,  being  God's  lieutenants,  I  de- 
manded this  question  :  But  oh,  alas  !  what 
account  shall  the  most  part  of  princes  make 
before  that  supreme  judge  whose  throne 
and  authority  so  manifestly  and  shamefully 
they  abuse  ?  The  complaint  of  Solomon  is 
this  day  most  true,  that  violence  and  oppres- 
sion do  occupy  the  throne  of  God  here  on 
this  earth ;  for  whilst  that  murderers,  blood- 
thirsty men,  oppressors,  and  malefactors, 
dare  be  bold  to  present  themselves  before 
kings  and  princes,  and  that  the  poor  saints 
of  God  are  banished  and  exiled,  what  shall 
we  say,  but  that  the  devil  hath  taken  pos- 
session in  the  throne  of  God,  which  ought 
to  be  a  dread  to  all  wicked  doers,  and  a 
refuge  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise?  for  princes  will 
not  understand,  they  will  not  be  learned 
as  God  commands  them ;  but  they  despise 
God's  law,  his  statutes  and  holy  ordinances 
they  will  not  understand.  For  in  fiddling 
and  flinging  they  are  more  exercised,  than 
in  reading  or  hearing  God's  most  blessed 
word;  and  fiddlers  and  flatterers  (which 
commonly  corrupt  youth)  are  more  precious 
in  their  eyes  than  men  of  wisdom  and 
gravity,  who  by  wholesome  admonitions 
may  beat  down  in  them  some  part  of  that 
vanity  and  pride  wherein  we  are  all  born, 
but  which  in  princes  takes  deep  root  and 
strength  by  evil  education.  And  of  dancing, 
madame,  I  said  that,  albeit  in  scripture  I 
found  no  praise  of  it,  and  that  in  profane 
writers  it  is  termed  the  gesture  rather  of 
those  that  are  mad  and  in  frenzy,  than  of 
sober  men ;  yet  I  do  not  utterly  condemn 
it,  providing  that  two  vices  be  avoided; 
the  former,  that  the  principal  vocation  of 
those  that  use  that  exercise  be  not  neglected 
for  the  pleasure  of  dancing ;  secondly,  that 
they  dance  not  as  the  Philistines,  their 
fathers,  for  the  pleasure  that  they  take  in 
the  displeasure  of  God's  people ;  for  if  they 
do  these,  or  either  of  them,  they  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  dancers,  and  that  will 
be  to  drink  in  hell,  unless  they  repent." 

Bold   language   like   this   could   not   be 
agreeable  to  the  royal  ear,  although  it  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Mary  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hear  such  from   Knox.     She  re- 
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proached  the  preacher  with  his  bitterness, 
told  him  that  as  she  knew  he  held  different 
opinions  from  her  uncle,  she  could  not 
expect  him  to  approve  of  their  actions ;  but 
she  begged  him,  if  he  saw  any  blame  in  her, 
to  come  and  admonish  her  in  private,  and 
not  to  reprove  her  in  public.  Knox's  hatred 
of  the  persecuting  Guises  was  not  to  be 
restrained ;  "  I  am  assured,"  he  replied  to 
the  queen,  "  that  your  uncles  are  enemies 
to  God,  and  unto  his  son  Jesus  Christ;  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  pomp  and 
worldly  glory,  that  they  spare  not  to  spill 
the  blood  of  many  innocents;  and  there- 
fore I  am  assured  their  enterprises  shall 
have  no  better  success  than  others  have 
had,  who  before  them  have  done  as  thev  do 
now." 

The  few  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  interior 
of  Mary's  court  at  this  time  show  us  the 
queen  in  her  gaiety  and  love  of  admiration 
descending  from  her  rank  to  an  undignified 
familiarity  with  her  courtiers,  which  might 
well  shock  the  too  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
rigid  reformers.  At  the  same  time  several 
circumstances  occurred  to  show  that  the 
gaiety  of  the  court  was  not  without  danger. 
One  of  the  Hepburns  had  presumed  on 
these  familiarities  to  insult  the  queen  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  while  the  fate  of  a 
young  French  gentleman  named  Chastelard, 
who  came  over  to  Scotland  in  the  suite  of 
M.  de  Damville,  was  more  tragical.  Chas- 
telard was  handsome  and  accomplished,  and 
excelled  especially  in  Mary's  favourite 
science  of  music,  and  he  was  led  by  the 
favour  shown  to  him,  and  the  familiarity  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  to  aspire  to  her  love. 
One  night  in  the  February  of  1563,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  queen  entered  her  bed- 
chamber, he  was  discovered  concealed  in  it 
by  her  female  attendants.  Next  morning, 
when  Mary  was  informed  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, she  contented  herself  with  ordering 
him  to  leave  the  court.  Chastelard  seems 
to  have  supposed  from  the  lenity  with  which 
he  was  treated,  that  Mary  was  not  really 
offended  at  him,  but  that  she  had  inflicted 
this  punishment  to  disarm  public  opinion, 
and  he  followed  her  secretly  to  Burntisland, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, as  the  queen  was  stepping  into  bed, 
with  none  but  her  ladies  in  attendance,  he 
started  from  a  recess  in  the  chamber  where 
he  had  again  concealed  himself,  and  threw 
himself  at  her  feet.  The  court  was  soon 
roused  by  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies,  and 
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Chastelard  was  seized,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  meditated  an  attempt  upon  the 
queen's  honour.  Mary,  in  her  first  anger, 
ordered  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  come  to  her  assistance,  to  dis- 
patch the  offender  with  his  dagger;  but 
Murray  desired  that  justice  should  be  done 
in  a  more  deliberate  manner,  and  he  caused 
him  to  be  secured  and  committed  to  safe 
custody,  until  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  for  high  treason,  within  a  few  days 
after  the  offence  had  been  committed.  This 
man's  fate  brought  scandal  on  the  court  in 
more  ways  than  one.  We  are  told  by 
Brant6me,  that  his  behaviour  at  the  place 
of  execution  showed  a  contempt  for  all 
religion,  and  that  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  volume  of  Ronsard,  instead  of  a  missal  or 
breviary,  he  read  aloud  that  poet's  hymn  to 
death,  and  then  resigned  himself  to  his  fate 
with  indifference  and  gaiety.  Many,  who 
imagined  that  such  attempts  could  not  have 
occurred  unless  Mary  had  thrown  aside  the 
reserve  and  self-respect  which  ought  to  have 
been  her  protection,  complained  that  reli- 
gion and  morality  were  equally  disregarded 
in  her  court. 

The  irritation  caused  by  Knox's  attack 
on  the  court  gaieties  had  hardly  subsided, 
when  a  new  cause  of  offence  arose  in  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  laws  against 
popish  ceremonies  were  administered.  The 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  prior  of 
Whithern  led  the  papists  in  a  general  dis- 
regard of  the  queen's  proclamation,  believ- 
ing, probably,  that  she  would  approve  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  Roman  clergy  began 
to  celebrate  mass  commonly  in  private 
houses.  The  vigilance  of  the  protestants 
was  soon  roused,  and  the  catholics,  finding 
it  dangerous  to  act  so  openly,  retired  to 
more  secret  places  to  practise  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion.  The  protestants 
believed  that  they  were  encouraged  in  their 
proceedings  by  the  queen,  and  taking  upon 
themselves  to  enforce  the  law,  they  pursued 
and  seized  several  of  the  offenders.  At  the 
same  time  they  announced  to  the  Romish 
clergy  in  general  that  in  future  they  would 
not  content  themselves  with  making  com- 
plaints to  the  queen  or  to  the  council,  but 
that  they  would  proceed  on  their  own 
responsibility  to  carry  the  proclamation  into 
execution.  Mary,  who  was  then  residing 
at  Lochleven,  was  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  protestant  preachers,  and  imme- 
diately summoned  Knox  to  appear  before 
her.  She  expostulated  with  him  earnestly 


on  the  persecuting  spirit  which  animated 
his  acts  and  his  discourses,  and  recom- 
mended more  moderation  in  future.  Knox 
argued  that  it  was  the  duty  of  princes  to 
carry  into  force  without  hesitation  or  par- 
tiality the  laws  against  idolatry  which  were 
in  existence,  and  that,  if  they  failed  to  do 
so,  others  must  do  it  for  them,  and  he 
quoted  examples  from  scripture  to  show 
that  this  might  be  done  even  by  those  who 
did  not  possess  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
tracy. He  ended  by  beseeching  the  queen 
to  administer  the  laws  strictly  herself,  and 
leave  no  occasion  for  others  to  interfere. 
The  queen  seemed  offended,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  her  sentiments  appeared  to 
have  undergone  an  entire  change  before  the 
next  day,  when  she  sent  for  Knox  again, 
and  he  met  her  as  she  was  engaged  in 
hawking.  She  received  him  with  unusual 
favour,  entered  into  confidential  talk,  and 
professed  to  have  been  convinced  by  his 
arguments  of  the  preceding  day  that  offend- 
ers against  the  proclamation  ought  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  duly  punished.  At 
the  same  time  she  warned  him  against  the 
bishop  of  Caithness,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  the  protestant  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  district  of  Dumfries.  In  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  queen 
on  this  occasion,  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  prior  of  Whithern,  the  parson  of 
Sanquhar,  and  other  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
were  subjected  to  judicial  proceedings  on 
the  charge  of  celebrating  mass  in  Scotland ; 
"after  great  debate,  reasoning,  and  com- 
munication had  "in  the  council  by  the  pro- 
testants, who  were  bent  even  to  the  death 
against  the  said  archbishop  and  other 
churchmen,"  the  archbishop  was  committed 
by  the  queen's  order  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  prior  of 
Whitheru  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton. Other  priests  were  similarly  im- 
prisoned in  different  places. 

This  happened  on  the  19th  of  May,  the 
day  before  that  on  which  the  parliament 
was  to  assemble.  Next  day,  the  meeting 
of  the  states  was  held  with  unusual  cere- 
mony. The  queen  rode  to  the  Tolbooth  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  her  ladies,  and 
their  beauty  and  brilliant  dresses  added  not 
a  little  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  They 
surrounded  the  throne  and  filled  the  galle- 
ries of  the  hall  of  assembly,  when  the  queen 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  which 
had  been  written  in  French,  but  which  she 
translated  and  read  in  English;  and  she 
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delivered  it  with  so  much  grace  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  present.  Neverthe- 
less, the  session  promised  to  be  a  turbulent 
one,  for  the  preachers  exercised  a  conside- 
rable influence  over  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  under  their  direction  strin- 
gent measures  were  in  preparation  to  repress 
the  licentiousness  and  extravagance  which 
had  been  imported  from  France.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  the  earl  of  Murray 
interfered  to  hinder  measures  which  he  said 
would  only  irritate  and  disgust  the  queen, 
who  had  shown  them  so  much  moderation 
and  indulgence.  Knox  was  indignant  at 
what  he  looked  upon  as  Murray's  apostaey, 
and  in  a  personal  interview  reproached  him 
with  so  much  asperity,  that  it  was  followed 
by  a  temporary  estrangement  between  them. 
The  last  words  which  Knox  addressed  to  his 
old  friend  for  several  months  summed  up 
briefly  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion ;  "  I 
leave  you,"  he  said,  "victor  over  your 
enemies,  promoted  to  great  honour,  and  in 
authority  with  your  sovereign;  should  this 
continue,  none  will  be  more  glad  than  I ; 
but  if  you  decay  (as  I  fear  ye  shall),  then 
call  to  mind  by  what  means  the  Most  High 
exalted  you — it  was  neither  by  trifling  with 
impiety,  nor  maintaining  pestilent  papists." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  reform, 
Knox's  preaching  increased  in  violence,  and 
gave  offence  both  to  catholics  and  pro- 
testants.  He  entered  the  pulpit  to  address 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  protestant  leaders, 
reminding  them  of  all  they  had  gone 
through  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberties,  and  reproaching  them  with  their 
remissness  now  that  the  victory  seemed  to 
be  secured.  His  words  came  with  the  more 
force,  as  he  had  been  their  companion 
throughout  the  struggle,  and  his  eloquent 
voice  had  often  supported  them  in  the  day 
of  tribulation.  As  he  warmed  with  his 
subject,  his  gestures  became  so  energetic, 
that  one  of  his  hearers  tells  us  he  expected 
to  see  him  "  dang"  the  pulpit  to  pieces 
and  fly  out  of  it ;  and  when  he  reminded 
the  protestant  chiefs  of  their  earlier  trials, 
he  appeared  as  though  the  vision  of  the 
past  presented  itself  bodily  before  his  eyes. 
"  I  see  before  me,"  he  said,  "  the  beleaguer- 
ed camp  at  St.  Johnston  (Perth) ;  I  see  your 
meeting  on  Cupar  Muir ;  I  hear  the  tramp 
of  the  horsemen  as  they  charged  you  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
is  that  dark  and  dolorous  night  now  pre- 
sent to  my  eye,  in  which  all  of  you,  my 
lords,  in  shame  and  fear  left  this  town — 
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and  God  forbid  I  should  ever  forget  it ! 
What  was  then,  I  say,  my  exhortation  unto 
you  ?  and  what  is  fallen  in  vain  of  all  that 
God  ever  promised  you  by  my  mouth? 
Speak,  I  say;  for  ye  yourselves  live  to 
testify !  There  is  not  one  of  you  against 
whom  death  and  destruction  was  threatened, 
who  hath  perished  in  that  danger;  and  how 
many  of  your  enemies  hath  God  plagued 
before  your  eyes?  And  is  this  to  be  the 
thankfulness  ye  shall  render  unto  your  God, 
to  betray  his  cause,  when  you  have  it  in 
your  hands  to  establish  it  as  you  please  ? 
The  queen  says,  '  ye  will  not  agree  with 
her/  Ask  of  her  that  which  by  God's 
word  ye  may  justly  require ;  and  if  she 
will  not  agree  with  you  in  God,  ye  are  not 
bound  to  agree  with  her  faction  in  the 
devil.  Let  her  plainly  understand  so  far 
of  yonr  minds ;  forsake  not  your  former 
courage  in  God's  cause,  and  be  assured  he 
will  prosper  you  in  your  enterprises.  And 
now,  my  lords,  to  put  an  end  to  all, 
I  hear  of  the  queen's  marriage;  dukes, 
brethren  to  emperors  and  kings,  strive  all 
for  the  best  gain.  But  this,  my  lords,  will 
I  say  —  note  the  day,  and  bear  witness 
hereafter;  whenever  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, who  profess  the  Lord  Jesus,  consent 
that  an  infidel  (and  all  papists  are  infidels) 
shall  be  head  to  our  sovereign,  ye  do  as 
far  as  in  you  lieth  to  banish  Jesus  Christ 
from  this  realm,  and  to  bring  God's  ven- 
geance on  the  country." 

Knox  confesses  himself  that  his  extra- 
ordinary freedom  of  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  offence  to  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  again  summoned  to  court,  and 
the  queen,  who  appears  to  have  been 
especially  offended  at  his  allusions  to  the 
question  of  her  marriage,  upbraided  him 
with  great  bitterness  for  the  violence  of  his 
language,  and  she  burst  into  weeping  and 
lamentation  when  she  complained  of  the 
little  effect  her  former  admonitions  and 
warnings  had  produced  upon  him.  She 
accused  him  of  ingratitude,  because  he  had 
rejected  all  her  proffered  favours,  and  in 
spite  of  them,  still  continued  to  pi  each 
against  her.  Knox  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  of  that  sort  of  inspiration  which  many 
of  the  reformed  preachers  laid  claim  to. 
He  said  that  in  the  pulpit  he  was  not  his 
own  master,  but  the  servant  of  God,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  preach  openly  and  boldly 
the  word  of  God,  without  sparing  the 
princes  of  the  world.  As  to  Mary's  offers 
of  favour,  he  was  not  one  who  sought  to 
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attend  in  the  courts  of  princes  or  in  the  j 
chambers  of  ladies,  but  he  was  a  preacher 
of  Christ's  gospel.  Mary  interrupted  him 
to  ask  what  he  had  to  do  with  her  mar- 
riage, or  what  he  was  within  the  common-  j 
wealth?  Knox  himself  appears  to  have 
been  irritated  at  this  last  question.  "  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  a  subject  born  within  the 
same,  and  albeit  neither  baron,  lord,  nor 
earl,  yet  hath  God  made  me,  how  abject 
soever  in  your  eyes,  a  useful  and  profitable 
member.  As  such,  it  is  my  duty,  as  much 
as  that  of  any  one  of  the  nobility,  to  fore- 
warn the  people  of  danger ;  and,  therefore, 
what  I  have  said  in  public,  I  here  repeat 
to  your  own  face.  Whenever  the  nobility 
of  this  realm  shall  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  consent  that  you  shall  be  subject  to 
an  unlawful  husband  [he  meant,  of  course, 
a  papist,]  they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lieth 
to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  the  truth, 
betray  the  freedom  of  the  realm,  arid,  per- 
chance, may  be  but  cold  friends  to  your- 
self." On  hearing  this,  Mary  burst  into 
a  new  passion  of  tears  and  lamentation, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Erskirie 
of  Dun  (who  had  brought  Knox  to  the 
queen's  presence),  to  soften  and  appease 
her,  she  indignantly  ordered  the  preacher 


to  leave  the  room.  It  was  soon  known  that 
Knox  had  fallen  under  the  queen's  serious 
displeasure,  and  as  he  passed  into  the  outer 
chamber,  the  courtiers  assembled  there 
looked  upon  him  with  coldness  and  avoided 
him.  As  he  passed  on,  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  party  of  the  queen's  ladies,  seated  toge- 
ther, and  dressed  in  all  the  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, the  extravagance  of  which  had  pro- 
voked his  severe  reproof  from  the  .pulpit. 
Knox  stopped,  and  addressed  them  in  what 
he  calls  a  "  merry"  mood, — his  words,  as 
related  by  himself,  being  as  follows : — "  Ah, 
fair  ladies,"  he  said,  "  how  pleasant  were 
this  life  of  yours,  if  it  should  ever  abide, 
and  then  in  the  end  we  might  pass  to 
heaven  in  this  gear  !  But  fie  on  that  knave 
Death,  that  will  come  whether  ye  will  or 
not ;  and  when  he  hath  laid  on  the  arrest, 
then  foul  worms  will  be  busy  with  this  flesh, 
be  it  never  so  fair  and  tender;  and  the 
silly  soul,  I  fear,  shall  be  so  feeble,  that 
it  can  carry  with  it  neither  gold,  garnish- 
ing, targating,  pearl,  nor  precious  stones." 
Knox's  conduct  on  this  and  the  previous 
occasion,  entirely  alienated  from  him  Leth- 
ington,  and  the  result  was  a  temporary 
schism  between  the  moderate  and  the  vio- 
lent reformers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND  INTRIGUES  RELATING  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  suspicion  and  alarm  which  the  various 
projects  of  marriage  for  the  Scottish  queen, 
excited  in  the  minds  of  Knox  and  the 
more  zealous  protestants,  appear  to  have 
been  equally  entertained  in  England,  and 
to  have  led  to  a  series  of  intrigues  of  a 
mysterious  character  which  it  is  not  now 
easy  to  fathom.*  Elizabeth  feared  that  a 
match  with  any  continental  prince  would 
lead  to  new  combinations  against  protes- 
tant  England,  and  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing then  existing  between  the  latter 
country  and  Scotland,  and  she  determined 
to  use  every  effort  to  promote  a  match  with 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  letters  and  other 
documents  relating  to  Scotland  at  this  period,  pre- 
served in  the  English  state  paper  office,  were  printed. 
We  can  only  at  present  use  them  in  the  extracts 


some  grandee  in  Scotland  or  England. 
Mary  had  one  object,  at  heart  for  which  she 
was  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices — the 
obtaining  an  act  of  the  English  parliament 
acknowledging  her  rights  as  next  heir  to  the 
crown ;  and  other  means  having  failed  in 
procuring  this  acknowledgment,  she  appears 
to  have  been  willing  to  make  her  marriage 
a  step  towards  it.  The  Scottish  protestants 
saw  in  any  foreign  marriage  a  prospect  of 
imminent  danger  to  their  religion,  and  they 
were  in  general  willing  to  give  their  sup'- 
port  to  the  views  of  Elizabeth  in  this  respect. 
The  autumn  of  1563  and  the  winter  follow- 

given  by  Tytler,  who  unfortunately  was  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  only  those  parts  which  told  for 
his  own  views,  and  overlooking  or  neglecting  those 
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ing  were  spent  in  negotiating  and  intriguing 
on  this  subject,  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  February  of  156'i,  that  Elizabeth 
at  length  authorized  her  ambassador  Ran- 
dolph to  propose  for  the  honour  of  Mary's 
hand  her  favourite  the  lord  Robert  Dudley. 
This  proposal  created  surprise  among  all 
parties,  for  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Dudley  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
herself,  and  that  that  princess  was  not  alto- 
gether adverse  to  the  alliance.  Murray  and 
Lethington  suspected  at  first  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  sincere;  and  Mary,  when 
Dudley's  name  was  first  mentioned  to  her 
by  Randolph,  told  him  that  she  was  taken 
by  surprise,  but  that  she  thought  a  mere 
subject  of  the  queen  of  England  like  the 
lord  Robert  Dudley  was  not  a  becoming 
match  for  a  queen  of  Scotland.  But  she 
soon  began  to  show  less  disinclination  to  the 
proposal,  and  she  ended  by  intimating  that 
she  was  willing  to  receive  the  English  lord 
for  her  husband,  on  condition  that,  as  a 
preliminary,  her  title  to  the  English  crown 
should  be  acknowledged. 

To  judge  of  Mary's  sincerity  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  appears 
from  her  published  correspondence  that 
during  this  same  time,  the  spring  of  1564, 
she  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  of  the 
most  secret  kind  with  the  cardinal  de  Gran- 
velle  and  with  her  French  relations,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  bring  about  a  foreign 
marriage ;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  allusions  >n  the  letters  which  remain 
that  she  was  not  placing  herself  so  con- 
fidingly in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  as  some 
have  supposed.  A  passage  in  Mary's  letter 
to  the  cardinal,  dated  on  the  5tli  of  March, 
shows  us  the  under  current  of  Mary's  feel- 
ings towards  her  protestant  nobles  at  this 
time :  "  I  like  much  better,"  she  says, 
"without  occasion,  to  receive  displeasure  from 
those  who  seek  to  give  it  me,  than  to  have 
given  it  to  them  or  others ;  for  their  ill-will 
towards  me  arising  only  from  my  not  having 
like  them  broken  my  faith  to  God  and  men, 
I  feel  honoured  by  it,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  keep  myself  and  my  kingdom  in  peace, 
and  to  secure  my  right  elsewhere  (i  e.  the 
English  title),  with  as  mucli  equity  as  they 
by  their  fraudulent  dealings  have  hazarded 
country,  friends,  and  reputation ;  from 
whom  I  hope  to  preserve  myself,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  who  has  been  my  only  conduc- 
tor so  far,  and  who  I  feel  assured  will  not 
leave  me;  yet  I  will  not  appear  to  know 
anything  of  their  fine  designs,  and  keening 
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myself  out  of  reach  of  their  plots,  I  shall  be 
glad  for  men  of  character  to  judge  of  our 
behaviours."  In  another  letter,  written  to 
the  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  on  the  llth  of 
March,  speaking  of  the  danger  of  a  new 
war  between  France  and  England,  Mary 
says,  "  Neither  party  pleases  me  by  boasting 
of  rny  support ;  for  I  have  no  great  desire 
to  meddle  in  their  quarrels,  being  satisfied 
to  remain  in  friendship  with  both,  until  I 
see  further  what  is  best  for  me  to  do." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  indeed,  that 
the  purposed  marriage  with  Leicester  was 
not  agreeable  to  Mary,  and  she  seems  to 
have  continued  the  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject chiefly  in  the  hope  of  securing  her 
favourite  object,  her  appointment  as  next 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  There  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an 
acknowledgment,  of  which  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  felt  the  full  force.  It  had 
not  been  a  usual  custom  in  England  to 
make  such  appointments  with  regard  to  the 
crown,  and  the  people  of  England  in  gene- 
ral, as  Mary  probably  knew  well,  were  ex- 
ceedingly opposed  to  the  nomination  of  a 
papist,  which  they  knew  her  to  be,  to  the 
English  succession.  It  was  at  this  very 
time,  indeed,  that  one  John  Hales  published 
in  England  a  book  against  Mary's  title, 
which  gave  so  much  displeasure  to  Eliza- 
beth that  she  caused  him  to  be  committed 
to  the  Tower.  It  seems  clear,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Elizabeth  felt  the  force  of  these 
objections,  and  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
acceding  to  Mary's  wish  without  some 
security  for  religion;  but  she  seems  to 
have  thought  that  with  so  stanch  a  pro- 
testant as  the  lord  Robert  Dudley  for  a 
husband,  the  effect  of  Mary's  atachment  to 
the  Romish  faith  would  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  very  doubtful,  from  the  general  tone  of 
Mary's  correspondence  with  her  friends  on 
the  continent,  if  she  had  ever  any  intention 
of  marrying  other  than  a  catholic  husband. 
In  the  October  of  the  very  year  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  Mary  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  pope  approving  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  assuring  him  of  her 
humble  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  "  We 
shall  study,"  she  said,  "  more  and  more  for 
the  increase  and  union  of  our  mother  holy 
church,  and  we  will  make  all  our  subjects 
obey  her,  if  God  by  his  grace  can  reduce 
and  annihilate  their  heresies  (as  I  hope), 
along  with  the  good  order  and  reformation 
which  your  holiness  shall  be  able  to  enforce; 
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and  on  our  part  we  shall  spare  no  means  in 
our  power  to  that  end.'"' 

With  such  a  complication  of  contrary 
policies,  interests,  and  sentiments,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  the  continual  delays 
which  took  place  in  these  difficult  negotia- 
tions, or  that  Elizabeth  should  be  at  last 
driven  to  confess  to  her  ministers  that  she 
was  lost  in  perplexity.  She  was  now  de- 
sirous that  the  interview  with  the  Scottish 
queen  should  take  place,  but  this  time  it 
was  Mary  who  was  backward,  and,  on  the 
excuse  that  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, she  postponed  it  to  the  next  year. 
In  fact  at  this  time  another  secret  intrigue 
was  in  progress  which  had  results  of  the 
most  disastrous  kind  for  Mary's  happiness. 
Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had 
acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  turbulent 
scenes  of  Mary's  childhood,  for  which  he 
had  suffered  attainder  and  confiscation, 
remained  still  a  banished  man  in  England, 
where  he  had  become  a  subject  of  the 
English  crown.  His  countess  was  the  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  queen  Margaret,  and  their  son 
Henry  lord  Darnley  was  first  cousin  to 
Mary,  and  stood  to  the  English  queen  in 
the  same  relation  as  herself,  all  three  being 
grandchildren  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
It  seems  impossible  to  say  when  first  origi- 
nated the  suggestion  of  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  Darnley,  which  was  not  an  un- 
likely one,  as  it  tended  to  strengthen  Mary's 
title  to  the  English  throne,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  earl  of  Lennox  and 
his  son  were  at  heart  catholics.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  countess  of  Lennox,  who  was 
an  ambitious  and  intriguing  woman,  was 
more  or  less  concerned  in  it,  and  it  appears 
from  subsequent  occurrences  that  it  was 
warmly  advocated  by  some  of  Mary's  fa- 
vourite and  confidential  attendants.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  the  project 
of  a  marriage  with  Darnley  was  talked  of 
before  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  to 
Scotland,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  principal 
cause  of  his  recall.  Nevertheless,  it  was  so 
contrived  (we  hardly  know  how),  that  Eliza- 
beth was  induced  to  take  up  warmly  the 
cause  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  to  solicit 
his  restoration  to  his  dignities  in  Scotland. 
At  the  recommendation  of  Cecil,  Murray 
and  Lethington  were  both  gained  over  to 
favour  hire,  and  he  accordingly  received  a 
permission  from  Mary,  under  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland,  to  revisit  his  country,  with  the 
hope  that  his  forfeiture  would  soon  be  re- 


moved  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish   legisla- 
ture. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  in  Scotland  that 
Mary  had  consented  to  the  return  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  than  Knox  and  his  party 
took  alarm,  and  he  made  representations  to 
the  English  ministers  which  seem  to  have 
excited  their  alarm  also.  Elizabeth  at  once 
entered  into  their  feelings,  and  Cecil  was 
directed  to  write  to  the  two  Scottish  minis- 
ters, Murray  and  Lethington,  to  inform 
them  that  he  had  received  secret  informa- 
tion from  his  best  friends  in  Scotland,  warn- 
ing him  of  dangers  likely  to  arise  there  from 
the  return  of  Lennox,  and  to  require  them 
to  prevail  with  Mary  to  revoke  her  permis- 
sion; and  at  the  same  time  the  English 
queen  took  steps  to  hinder  the  earl's  de- 
parture. Murray  and  Lethington  were 
offended  at  Elizabeth's  sudden  change  of 
mind,  and  they  replied  with  a  freedom  of 
diction  which  gave  no  little  offence.  Leth- 
ington reminded  Cecil  how  warmly  he,  as 
well  as  his  royal  mistress,  had  interceded 
with  Mary  in  Lennox's  favour,  when  he  was 
last  at  the  .English  court,  and  urged  with 
what  an  ill  grace  it  would  come  from  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  revoke  without  reason  a 
promise  which  she  had  made  so  freely  and 
liberally.  He  ridiculed  the  fears  of  those 
who  thought  the  protestant  cause  was  in 
any  danger.  "  The  religion  here,"  he  said, 
"  doth  not  depend  upon  my  lord  of  Lennox's 
coming,  neither  do  those  of  the  religion 
hang  upon  the  sleeve  of  any  one  or  two  that 
may  mislike  his  -coming.  For  us,  whether 
he  come  or  not  come,  I  take  to  be  no  great 
matter,  up  or  down.  Marry,  that  the  stay 
should  grow  upon  the  queen's  majesty's 
side  here,  it  should  somewhat  touch  her 
majesty  in  honour,  having  once  permitted 
her  licence  so  freely;  unless  she  might 
shadow  the  change  of  her  mind  by  the 
queen  her  good  sister's  request,  and  forbid 
it  for  her  pleasure,  which  1  perceive  is  not 
your  sovereign's  meaning;  who  would  she 
would  take  the  matter  upon  herself,  which 
she  thinketh  too  hard."  This  letter  was 
written  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mary  replied  to  a  letter  of  Eliza- 
beth on  the  same  subject,  in  a  manner  which 
likewise  gave  considerable  offence.  But  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject  was  not 
permitted  to  transpire,  and  Elizabeth  having 
withdrawn  her  opposition,  Lennox  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  and  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  23rd  of  September,  Mary 
being  then  on  a  progress  to  the  north. 
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The  day  before  his  arrival,  open  procla- 
mation had  been  made  at  the  market  cross 
relaxing  his  outlawry,  and  the  earl  of 
Athol,  a  catholic  peer,  received  the  wand  of 
peace  for  him,  and  thus  became  his  pledge. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  Mary  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  and  Lennox  was  then 
ordered  to  present  himself  at  court.  He 
rode  to  the  palace  preceded  by  twelve  gen- 
tlemen clad  in  velvet  coats,  with  chains 
about  their  necks,  and  well  horsed ;  and  he 
was  followed  by  thirty  other  gentlemen 
and  servants,  also  mounted,  and  all  clothed 
in  coats  of  grey  livery.  His  reception  by 
the  queen  was  flattering,  and  as  he  brought 
with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Elizabeth,  he  was  supposed  to  have  come 
with  that  princess'  full  concurrence,  for 
the  intrigue  to  hinder  his  return  was  kept 
a  profound  secret,  and  is  only  now  known 
by  the  records  in  the  state-paper  office. 
Mary  had  been  informed  of  the  offence 
which  her  previous  letter  had  given  to 
Elizabeth,  but  on  the  present  occasion  she 
replied  only  to  the  letter  brought  by  Len- 
nox, in  another  cautiously  worded  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Right  high  and  mighty  princess, 
our  dear  and  well-beloved  sister  and  cousin, 
we  greet  you  well.  By  your  letters  given 
at  Northampton,  the  first  of  this  instant, 
and  delivered  to  our  hands  by  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  we  perceive  how  entirely  ye  tender 
the  causes  of  him  and  of  our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousin  his  wife,  and 
to  the  effect  it  may  appear  not  only  to 
yourself,  but  also  to  all  others  in  both  the 
realms,  what  good  regard  we  have  to  your 
request,  by  our  gentle  entreating  of  such 
as  from  you  are  earnestly  recommended, 
we  have  not  only  at  the  very  first  given 
him  some  taste  of  our  good  will  in  the 
favourable  receiving  of  him  and  hearing  of 
his  petitions,  but  also  mean  to  proceed  fur- 
ther to  the  full  restitution  of  him,  whereby 
he  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a 
subject,  the  liberties  of  his  native  country, 
and  his  old  titles ;  besides  that,  we  intend 
to  deal  so  favourably  with  him  and  our 
said  cousin,  his  wife,  in  all  their  suits  and 
causes  reasonable,  that  they  shall  have 
good  occasion  to  acknowledge  themselves 
bound  unto  you  for  the  benefit  they  shall 
receive  at  our  hands,  and  therefore  render 
most  humble  thanks  unto  you,  for  whose 
sake  and  recommendation  most  chiefly  our 
favour  is  extended  towards  them.  We  wil" 
always  willingly  embrace  such  means  as 
shall  be  offered,  whereby  ye  may  clearly 
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understand  how  well  we  can  be  content  to 
do  your  pleasure.  And  so,  right  high  and 
mighty  princess,  our  dear  and  well-beloved 
sister  and  cousin,  we  pray  the  Almighty 
God  to  grant  you  as  prosperous  success  in 
all  your  affairs  as  we  wish  unto  ourself." 

This   letter  was   dated   on   the  28th  of 
September,  the  day  after  Lennox's  recep- 
tion at  court.     It  was  sent  to  Elizabeth  by 
sir  James  Melvil,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Memoirs,"  a  very  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, and  one  likely  to  insinuate  himself 
into  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  was  instructed  to  do  his  utmost 
to   gain   her   familiar   ear   by  turning   his 
various  accomplishments  to  advantage.  The 
ostensible  object  of  his  mission  was  to  pacify 
Elizabeth's  anger  at  Mary's  previous  letter. 
"  First,"    said     his    written    instructions, 
"  when  you  shall  have  delivered  your  letters 
of  credit  and  made  the  usual  compliments, 
with  the  greatest  politeness   possible,  you 
shall   declare  to  Elizabeth  that  since   my 
journey  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,   I  have  received  neither  letters  nor 
news  from  her ;  that,  in  my  impatience  for 
them,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  shall 
be   in   me   to   straighten   the   ties   of  our 
friendship,  I  have  thought  fit  to  send  you 
to  her,  to  inform  her  of  my  health,  and 
to  inform  me,  on  your  return,  of  the  state 
of  her  health,  which  is  not  less  dear  to  me, 
wishing  her  all  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
that  I  wish  to  myself.     You  will  add  that 
I   have   learnt  by  the  letters   of  my  lord 
Dudley   to   Lethington,    and   by   those   of 
secretary  Cecil  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  my 
brother,  that  she  is  offended  at  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  as  though  I  had  taken  ill 
her   counsels.      You  will   tell   her   that   I 
am  very  much  mortified  that  she  has  so 
wrongly  interpreted  it.     I  doubted  not  for 
a  single   moment  that  her  counsels  came 
from   truth    and    simplicity  of  heart,    and 
I  thought  I  might  answer  them  with  the 
same   frankness.      I    cannot    recollect   the 
terms  of  my  letter,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  copy  of  those  which  1  write 
with  my  own  hand ;  though  I  should  per- 
haps have  done  better  to  keep  one  in  this 
instance,   which   would   have  furnished  me 
with  the  means  of  explaining  it  and  justify- 
ing myself.      You  will  therefore   beg  her 
to  communicate  to  you  the  passage  which 
has  wounded  her,   in  order  that  you  may 
explain  to  her  its  true  sense,  and  calm  her 
suspicions.      It  is  true  that  when   I  read 
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her  letter,  I  felt  myself  somewhat  moved) 
and  it  was  not  without  reason;  for  they 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  nobles  were 
discontented  at  the  return  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  whom  I  had  permitted  to  come 
back  to  Scotland,  and  they  tried  to  make 
me  believe  that  his  arrival  would  give  rise 
to  disturbances.  Murray  and  Lethington 
told  me  themselves  that  they  had  been 
accused  of  holding  the  same  sentiments  and 
of  having  wished  to  oppose  the  return  of 
Lennox,  although  both  protested  to  me  that 
they  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and'  the  proofs  I  have  had  of  their  faithful- 
ness, with  the  benefits  I  have  conferred  on 
them,  and  the  confidence  I  have  had  in 
them,  hinder  me  from  suspecting  them  of 
this  perfidy.  But  I  am  exceedingly  irri- 
tated against  whoever  it  may  be  who  has 
spoken  so  ill  of  my  subjects,  as  though  they 
were  disposed  to  address  their  complaints 
to  others  rather  than  to  me.  All  this  had 
so  affected  me,  and  put  me  into  such  a  rage, 
that  even  if  the  terms  of  my  letter  had 
been  stronger  than  they  were,  I  should 
always  have  hoped  that  my  good  sister 
would  not  have  taken  it  ill,  inasmuch  as  I 
had  in  nowise  the  intention  of  offending 
her.  Moreover  my  character  is  such  that  I 
cannot  disguise  my  sentiments,  and  even  if 
I  could,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  do  so 
with  a  sister  to  whom  I  have  always  written 
familiarly.  You  will  try,  therefore,  to  calm 
her  suspicions,  and  if  there  be  in  my  letter 
any  expression  capable  of  two  meanings, 
you  will  pray  her  to  choose  the  better;  if 
she  will  do  so,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  as  I 
had  no  design  of  offending  her,  she  will 
find  that  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  my 
letter." 

The  conclusion  of  these  instructions, 
which  it  must  be  stated  we  have  only  on 
the  authority  of  Melvil  himself,  show  us 
that  the  real  object  of  Mary's  anxiety  was 
concealed  under  this  errand  of  friendship. 
The  parliament  of  England  was  again  sit- 
ting, and  the  Scottish  queen,  knowing  pro- 
bably that  there  was  a  strong  prejudice 
against  her  in  that  country,  was  afraid  that 
something  might  be  done  to  weaken  her 
title.  "  Inform  yourself  with  care,"  she 
continues  in  her  directions  to  Melvil,  "  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  consult  those  who  can  enlighten  you 
upon  it.  Endeavour  to  know  why  it  has 
been  convoked,  what  are  the  affairs  which 
will  be  treated  in  it,  and  how  long  it  will 
continue ;  above  all  try  to  discover  if  any 


matter  that  concerns  me  will  be  brought 
forwards  in  it.  You  may  say  to  the  queen, 
as  though  of  your  own  motion,  that  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  belief  that  nothing  will 
pass  there,  with  her  consent,  which  can 
prejudice  my  rights  directly  or  indirectly. 
She  knows  that  my  council  and  I  have 
always  consulted  her  in  our  deliberations, 
and  that  we  have  ruled  ourselves  according 
to  her  advice ;  thus  the  affair  of  the  succes- 
sion having  been  proposed  in  the  last  par- 
liament, and  being  reserved  apparently  for 
settlement  in  this  one,  I  doubt  not  that  she 
will  interest  herself  in  my  favour,  were  it 
only  to  show  everybody  what  are  her  dispo- 
sitions towards  me,  and  to  impose  silence 
on  our  enemies,  who  pretend  to  doubt  our 
good  intelligence,  and  who  would  have  rea- 
son to  say  that  we  are  friends  in  word  and 
not  in  effect." 

Before  we  proceed,  we  wijl  call  attention 
to  a  document  which  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  intrigues  which 
were  now  going  on.  It  is  no  less  than  Mary's 
own  statement  of  her  conduct  at  this  mo- 
ment, committed  to  paper,  for  what  purpose 
is  not  known,  but  apparently  to  defend  her 
marriage  with  Darnley,  which  had  just 
taken  place ;  it  is  now  preserved  among  the 
documents  in  the  state-paper  office,  from 
whence  it  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
prince  Labanoff.  She  begins  by  alluding 
to  the  project  of  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Spain,  promoted  by  cardinal  Granvelle 
and  others,  to  which  she  was  favourable, 
but  which  was  -"  broken  off  against  her  will 
by  an  agreement  made  without  her  know- 
ledge by  her  kinsmen  in  France  with  don 
Charles  (the  son  of  the  emperor),  in  whom, 
besides  the  displeasure  she  bore  for  the 
rupture  of  the  other,  she  found  no  advan- 
tage for  her  kingdom,  being  a  foreigner, 
poor  and  far  off,  and  the  youngest  of  his 
brothers,  not  agreeable  to  her  subjects,  and 
without  any  apparent  means  or  forces  to 
aid  her  in  the  right  which  she  claims  to  the 
succession  of  this  island."  She  resolved, 
therefore,  she  continues,  "not  to  hazard 
offending  her  subjects,  unless  it  were  for 
one  who  would  be  able  to  reduce  them  by 
his  forces ;  for  she  had  none,  and  was,  as 
it  were,  in  their  ward,  without  forces,  or 
money,  or  even  loyal  counsel,  among  peo- 
ple who  were  unknown  to  her,  and  for 
her  long  nurture  out  of  the  country  and 
difference  of  religion,  and  the  recent  recon- 
ciliation, forced  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
for  the  treasons  and  crimes  perpetrated  by 
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them  against  her  father,  her  mother,  her 
lord  and  husband,  (the  late  king  of  France) 
and  her;  which  considered,  she  resolved  to 
marry  rather  one  of  this  island,  to  which 
both  the  catholics  and  the  protestants  ear- 
nestly solicited  her,  and  threatened  openly 
not  to  suffer  the  contrary.  Then  madame 
de  Lennox  (as  she  has  always  done  since  I 
was  first  moved  by  her,)  sent  a  messenger 
to  me,  and  by  letters  and  tokens  solicited 
me  to  accept  her  son,  of  the  blood  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  the  nearest  after 
me  in  succession,  a  Stuart  by  name,  in 
order  always  to  support  this  surname  so 
popular  with  the  Scots,  of  the  same  religion 
as  myself,  and  who  would  always  respect 
me  as  he  would  be  bound  by  the  honour 
which  I  should  do  him  in  this.  This  match 
was  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  the  lord 
Lindsay,  all  the  Stuarts,  and  the  catholics. 
The  protestants  brought  forwards  Leicester, 
who,  on  the  other  side,  wrote  to  me  and 
caused  me  to  be  solicited  by  Randolph ;  to 
which  Murray  pretended  to  listen,  although 
he  knew  that,  though  his  queen  had  writ- 
ten to  me  in  his  favour,  it  was  only  to  de- 
ceive me  and  retard  the  others.  And  this 
Leicester  himself  wrote  rne  underhand  by 
means  of  Randolph,  showing  me  the  ways 
how  on  the  other  part  to  induce  her  by  fear 
to  consent,  even  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland, 
while  I  had  the  influence,  which  she  feared 
much.  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  I 
to  obtain  underhand  his  legitimation,  and 
pretending  affection  to  me,  never  left  me 
a  step,  and  would  himself  provide  for  all 
the  offices  and  strong  places,  and  for  the 
whole  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
my  lieutenant-general  had  rendered  him- 
self so  powerful  that  he  held  me  in  ward, 
and  at  last  proposed  to  me  to  give  my 
crown  to  him  and  to  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
and  rid  myself  of  the  Hamiltons,  as  I  had 
done  with  Huntley,  which  put  it  in  my 
mind  to  listen  to  the  marriage,  and  in  this, 
if  not  to  please  all,  at  least  to  please  those 
who  merited  rny  confidence,  the  catholics  and 
those  of  my  surname ;  of  which  determi- 
nation I  informed  Athol  and  those  who 
had  urged  it  upon  me,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  others  who  joined  them  in  it ; 
and  my  mother-in-law  and  her  husband 
(the  earl  and  countess  of  Lennox)  then 
used  all  means  that  her  husband  might  be 
allowed  to  come  and  be  established  in  his 
goods  and  honours,  and  under  this  colour 
treat  for  his  son  with  me.  Having  obtained 
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this,  he  came  here  and  began  to  employ 
all  his  friends,  and  practise  with  the  others, 
and  especially  with  the  earl  of  Murray, 
who,  thinking  that  all  this  would  come  to 
no  effect,  inasmuch  as  he  could  break  it 
whenever  he  liked,  at  first  was  willing  to 
agree  with  Lennox  under  colour  of  their 
surname,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
jointly  ruin  the  Hamiltons,  whom  other- 
wise he  dared  not  attack.  Lennox,  in  this 
expectation,  sends  for  his  son,  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  hold  a  parliament  in  which, 
with  the  general  consent,  I  re-establish 
them  in  their  goods.  The  son  comes  but 
by  stealth,  and  so  Murray  seeing  that  I 
was  inclined  really  to  this  marriage,  used 
means  in  England  to  have  him  counter- 
manded by  the  queen ;  but  he,  advertised 
of  this  by  his  friends  the  catholics  and 
others  of  the  country  who  were  no  less" .  .  . 

The  rest  of  this  curious  document  is  un- 
fortunately lost,  but  there  is  enough  of  it 
to  prove  by  Mary's  own  confession,  that 
throughout  these  transactions  she  was  act- 
ing with  the  most  profound  dissimulation. 
It  appears  from  her  own  words,  that  she 
had  never  ceased  to  regard  her  protestant 
subjects  with  distrust  and  aversion ;  that 
the  favour  she  had  shown  to  Murray  arose 
only  from  her  belief  that  she  could  not, 
under  circumstances,  do  without  him ;  that 
she  never  had  any  intention  of  marrying 
Leicester,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
intrigue  with  Lennox  and  his  countess  for 
her  marriage  with  the  lord  Darnley  had 
commenced  before  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
proposed,  and  was  carried  on  during  the 
whole  time  that  that  match  was  under  nego- 
tiation.* 

The  honour  with  which  Lennox  was 
treated  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  was 
indeed  enough  to  surprise  every  one.  It 
was  evidently  something  more  than  the 
mere  return  of  a  banished  man ;  and  we 
find  him,  as  Mary  herself  states  in  the  fore- 
going paper,  entering  immediately  into  a 
faction  with  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  catho- 
lics, although,  to  save  appearance,  he  still 
attended  the  protestant  place  of  worship. 
A  month  after  his  return,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  "  I  dined 
with  my  lord  of  Lennox,  being  by  him  | 
required  in  the  morning.  I  found  nothing 

*  Yet  Tytler,  who  obtained  Lis  materials  for  this 
part  of  his  history  from  the  very  bundles  in  the  state- 
paper  office  where  this  document  is  preserved,  made 
no  use  of  it,  but  insists  that  Mary's  conduct  in  these 
transactions  was  nothing  but  openness  and  candour. 
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less  for  the  beautifying  and  furniture  of 
his  lodging  than  your  honour  hath  heard 
by  report ;  the  house  well  hanged  [i.e.  with 
tapestry] ,  two  chambers  very  well  furnished, 
one  special  rich  and  fair  bed,  where  his 
lordship  lieth  himself,  and  a  passage  made 
through  the  wall  to  come  the  next  [nearest] 
way  into  court  when  he  will.  I  see  him 
honourably  used  of  all  men,  and  that  the 
queen's  self  hath  good  liking  of  his  beha- 
viour. There  dined  with  him  the  earl 
of  Athol,  in  whom  he  reposes  singular 
trust,  and  they  are  seldom  asunder,  saving 
when  the  earl  of  Lennox  is  at  the  sermon. 
There  was  also  his  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Caithness,  a  protestant,  who  sometimes 
preacheth.  His  lordship's  cheer  is  great, 
and  his  household  many,  though  he  hath 
dispatched  divers  of  his  train  away.  He 
findeth  occasion  to  disburse  money  very 
fast,  and,  of  his  seven  hundred  pounds 
brought  with  him,  I  am  sure  that  much 
is  not  left.  If  he  tarry  long,  Lennox  may 
perchance  be  to  him  a  dear  purchase.  He 
gave  the  queen  a  marvellous  fair  and  rich 
jewel,  whereof  there  is  made  no  small 
account;  a  clock,  and  a  dial  curiously 
wrought  and  set  with  stones ;  and  a  look- 
ing-glass very  richly  set  with  stones,  in  the 
four  metals ;  to  my  lord  of  Lethington,  a  very 
fair  diamond  in  a  ring;  to  my  lord  Athol 
another,  as  also  somewhat  to  his  wife — I 
know  not  what ;  to  divers  others  somewhat, 
but  to  my  lord  of  Murray,  nothing.  He 
presented  also  each  of  the  Marys  such 
pretty  things  as  he  thought  fittest  for  them  ; 
such  good  means  he  hath  to  win  their 
hearts,  and  to  make  his  way  to  farther 
effect.  The  bruit  is  here,  that  my  lady 
herself,  and  my  lord  Darnley,  are  coming 
after,  insomuch  that  some  have  asked  me 
if  she  were  upon  the  way.  This  I  find, 
that  there  is  here  marvellous  good  liking 
of  the  young  lord,  and  many  that  desire  to 
have  him  here." 

Mary  had,  meanwhile,  summoned  a  par- 
liament, which  assembled  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  month  of  December.  Its  principal 
acts  were,  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  restoration  to 
his  estates  and  honours ;  the  confirmation 
of  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  to 
the  lord  James ;  and  a  re-enactment  of  the 
severe  measures  against  people  celebrating 
mass.  Mary  addressed  the  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  Lennox, 
and  told  them  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
moving  her  to  it,  was  the  earnest  suit  of 


the  queen  of  England ;  and  the  act  of  the 
parliament  restoring  him  was  proclaimed 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  cross. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  with  the  lord  Robert 
Dudley  continued,  and  the  intrigues  to 
promote  that  with  lord  Darnley  were  still 
concealed.  Melvil  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  with  distinction ;  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  that  princess  by 
his  polite  manners,  and  by  flattering  her 
vanity,  and  he  has  given  in  his  memoirs  an 
amusing  account  of  his  interviews.  She 
constantly  declared  her  friendship  for  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  her  wish  for  a  per- 
sonal interview,  and  Melvil  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  she  should  pay  a  secret 
visit  to  the  northern  court,  in  disguise. 
While  Mary's  ambassador  was  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  the  lord  Robert  Dudley  was 
created  earl  of  Leicester,  and  Melvil  being 
present  at  the  ceremony,  Elizabeth  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  new  peer,  and  re- 
ceived one  of  his  courtly  answers;  upon 
which,  Melvil  tells  us,  she  said,  "  Ye  like 
better  yonder  long  lad,"  pointing  to  lord 
Darnley.  Melvil  had  been  secretly  com- 
missioned by  Mary  to  confer  with  the  coun- 
tess of  Lennox  to  procure  that  the  lord 
Darnley  should  obtain  permission  to  go  to 
Scotland,  on  pretence  of  visiting  his  father, 
and  he  skilfully  parried  Elizabeth's  remark. 
"  My  answer  again  was,  that  no  woman 
of  spirit  would  make  choice  of  such  a  man, 
who  was  more  like  a  woman  than  a  man ; 
for  he  was  ver-y  lusty,  beardless,  and  lady- 
faced." 

On  Melvil's  return,  Randolph,  who  had 
been  recalled,  was  sent  back  to  Scotland  to 
continue  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage 
of  Mary  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  regard 
to  which  it  is  evident  that  the  English 
ministers  now  entertained  little  hopes.  A 
secret  meeting  was  held  at  Berwick,  in  the 
month  of  November,  between  Murray  and 
Lethington  and  the  earl  of  Bedford,  to  dis- 
cuss this  question.  "  At  this  present," 
Cecil  writes  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  "  I 
think  my  lord  of  Murray  and  Lethington 
are  upon  the  frontier  treating  friendly  with 
our  wardens  for  border  matters ;  but  that 
is  I  think  a  cloak  to  deal  upon  another 
matter,  that  is,  to  commune  of  a  marriage 
between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Leicester, 
which  I  think  will  not  succeed."  On  the 
30th  of  December,  Cecil  wrote  again,  "  I 
see  the  queen's  majesty  very  desirous  to 
have  my  lord  of  Leicester  placed  in  this, 
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high  degree  to  be  the  Scottish  queen's  hus- 
band ;  but  when  it  Cometh  to  the  conditions 
which  are  demanded,  I  see  her  then  remiss 
of  her  earnestness."  These  "conditions" 
were  the  declaration  of  the  title,  which  Mary 
appears  to  have  insisted  on  being  complied 
with  before  the  marriage.  Randolph  was 
assured  that  Mary  was  ready  to  accept  the 
marriage  proposed  by  Elizabeth,  if  her  title 
were  previously  established  by  law  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  14th  of  December  he  wrote 
very  earnestly  to  Cecil,  in  apparent  confi- 
dence that  Leicester's  suit  would  be  succes- 
ful.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  earl  of 
Lennox  declared  that  his  own  son  was  des- 
tined to  be  Mary's  husband,  and  it  was 
commonly  rumoured  in  Scotland  that  the 
lord  Daruley  was  on  his  way  home  for  that 
purpose.  The  ministers  on  both  sides  intro- 
duced much  mystery  into  their  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject,  which  is  not  easy  to 
understand  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
were  anxious  that  this  match  should  take 
place,  for  they  regarded  it  as  the  great 
security  of  Scottish  protestantism. 

The  French  ambassador  in  London,  M. 
do  Foix,  wrote  in  the  month  of  January  to 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
on  the  return  of  an  ambassador  named 
Rouliard,  who  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to 
propose  a  marriage  between  Mary  and  the 
dauphin  of  France,  which  was  rejected ; 
"  Rouliard,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  will  tell 
you  the  pleasant  and  easy  life  of  the  said 
lady  (queen  Mary),  employing  all  her  morn- 
ings in  the  chase  and  her  evenings  in  dances 
and  masques;  and  though,  your  majesty 
will  think  it  strange,  as  you  were  pleased  to 
write  to  me  in  your  letters  of  the  5th  of 
the  past  month,  nevertheless  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary and  every  day  practice  in  Scotland, 
where  the  earl  of  Lennox,  as  the  greatest 
favourite,  most  frequently  leads  the  said 
lady  to  the  dance,  and  sometimes,  for  want 
of  another,  one  of  her  gentlemen  servants. 
And  the  bearer  (Rouliard,  apparently)  tells 
me  that  he  has  heard  say  several  times  that 
she  would  marry  within  six  months ;  though 
I  myself  do  not  believe  that  she  is  in  so 
great  a  hurry.  She  has  begun  by  marrying 
her  four  Marys,  and  says  that  she  will  be 
of  the  band.  The  son  of  the  said  earl,  who 
is  called  lord  Darnley,  at  length  and  after 
long  suit,  has  obtained  permission  of  the 
queen  of  England  to  proceed  to  Scotland, 
and  he  is  to  go  in  two  or  three  days,  accom- 
panied very  honourably.  By  this  your 
majesty  may  conjecture  that  the  earl  of 
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Leicester  has  no  hope  to  marry  the  said 
lady,  although  the  queen  of  England  has 
offered  in  favour  of  the  said  marriage  to 
give  the  said  earl  a  duchy  with  a  revenue  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  also  to 
declare  the  said  lady  her  successor. 

Nevertheless,  Mary  was  at  this  moment 
preparing  to  lend  her  ear  again  to  the  pro- 
posed marriage  with  Leicester,  or  at  least  to 
appear  to  do  so,  and  that  measure  seemed 
to  take  a  more  decided  form.  In  a  letter 
dated  on  the  5th  of  February,  1565,  Ran- 
dolph gave  Cecil  an  account  of  a  visit  he 
had  made  to  Mary  at  Aberdeen,  where  she 
had  retired  to  devote  herself  still  more  to 
her  favourite  pleasures  and  amusements. 
She  told  him  it  was  her  holiday  time,  and 
she  had  taken  up  her  residence  there  in  a 
merchant's  house,  with  a  small  company, 
resolved  to  throw  aside  her  pomp  and  avoid 
business ;  and  though  she  received  him  in 
a  friendly  and  familiar  manner,  and  made 
him  dine  and  sup  with  her  every  day,  she 
refused  to  listen  to  him  when  he  would  talk 
of  graver  affairs.  At  length  his  patience 
could  endure  no  longer,  and  he  pressed  for 
leave  to  treat  secret  and  grave  matters." 
"  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  word,"  he 
says,  "  but  the  queen  said,  '  I  see  now  well 
that  you  are  weary  of  this  company  and 
treatment ;  I  sent  for  you  to  be  merry,  and 
to  see  how  like  a  bourgeois  wife  I  live,  with 
my  little  troop,  and  you  will  interrupt  our 
pastimes  with  your  great  and  grave  mat- 
ters. I  pray  you,  sir,  if  you  be  weary  here, 
return  home  to  Edinburgh,  and  keep  your 
gravity  and  great  embassade  until  the  queen 
cometh  thither,  for  I  assure  you  you  shall 
not  get  her  here ;  nor  I  know  not  myself 
where  she  is  become.  You  see  neither  cloth 
of  estate,  nor  such  appearance,  that  you 
should  think  I  am  she  at  St.  Andrews  that 
I  was  at  Edinburgh.'  After  some  further 
conversation  in  this  strain,  Mary  promised 
him  he  should  have  a  letter  for  his  mis- 
tress before  he  left  St.  Andrews,  and  then, 
said  she,  '  for  yourself  go  where  you  will,  I 
care  no  more  for  you.' " 

Next  day  Mary  made  the  ambassador  dine 
with  her,  and  after  dinner  he  accompanied 
her  in  her  ride,  during  which  she  conversed 
with  him  on  Elizabeth's  proposals.  She 
told  him  that  on  this  point  she  had  always 
been  willing  to  follow  the  advice  and  accept 
the  proposals  of  her  good  sister  the  queen  of 
England,  and  that  it  was  on  her  account 
that  she  had  refused  the  foreign  marriages. 
This  we  know  from  Mary's  own  statements 
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was  not  the  case.  She  told  him  also  that  it 
was  not  her  intention  to  defer  long  her  mar- 
riage, but  she  said  that  as  she  had  good 
offers  from  abroad,  she  thought  she  ought 
not  to  give  up  her  foreign  alliances  without 
receiving  some  good  advantage  in  exchange. 
Her  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  the  declara- 
tion regarding  her  title  to  the  English  suc- 
cession. She  then  proceeded  to  talk  of  the 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
her  own  good-will  towards  Elizabeth  ;  and, 
on  being  asked  how  she  liked  the  suit  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  she  said,  "  My  mind  to- 
wards him  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be  of  a  very 
good  gentleman,  as  I  hear  say  by  many ; 
and  such  a  one  as  the  queen  your  mistress, 
my  good  sister,  does  so  well  like  to  be  her 
husband,  if  he  were  not  her  subject,  ought 
not  to  mislike  me  to  be  mine.  Marry,  what 
I  shall  do  lieth  in  your  mistress's  will,  who 
shall  wholly  guide  me  and  rule  me." 

At  this  very  moment  lord  Darriley,  under 
pretence  that  as  his  father's  heir  his  presence 
in  Scotland  was  necessary  for  the  affairs  of 
the  family,  was  preparing  for  his  journey. 
He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  crossing  the  Firth,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle  of  Wemyss  in  Fife, 
where  Mary  was  resting  in  her  progress. 
He  was  received  at  court  in  the  most  natter- 
ing manner,  and  immediately  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  interest  among  the  courtiers. 
Although  generally  suspected  to  be  a  papist, 
he  dissimulated  so  far  as  to  go  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  sermon,  and  profess  to  place  him- 
self entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  earl 
of  Murray.  In  the  evening  of  his  first  day 
at  court,  he  danced  a  galliard  with  the  queen. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance, 
the  rumour  became  more  rife  than  ever  that 
he  was  the  person  really  intended  for  Mary's 
husband.  Yet  Mary  concealed  her  inten- 
tions ;  and,  though  she  showed  little  incli- 
nation to  listen  to  a  proposal  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  her 
marriage  with  the  king  of  France,  her  late 
husband's  brother,  yet  when  urged  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  by  Randolph,  she 
declared  that  she  intended  to  marry  such  a 
husband  as  Elizabeth  would  give  her,  adding, 
however,  that  if  Elizabeth  did  not  use  her  as 
a  sister,  she  must  do  the  best  she  could  for 
herself. 

In  the  middle  of  these  intrigues,  we  find 
that  Murray  was  suddenly  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety,  in  case  the  marriage  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester  should  not  take  place.  He  pretend- 
ed that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  he 
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had  said  and  done  many  things  on  his  own 
responsibility,  which,  though  dictated  solely 
by  attachment  to  his  sovereign  and  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  country,  might  be  seized 
hold  of  as  pretexts  for  persecution,  if  the 
queen  should  marry  a  papist  or  one  who  was 
personally  hostile  to  him.  He  became  on 
this  account  urgent  with  the  English  minis- 
ters to  press  forwards  the  negotiations.  We 
perceive  at  the  same  time  some  other  slight 
intimations  of  danger  to  Murray,  and  the 
young  lord  Darnley  himself  was  rumoured 
to  have  used  threatening  expressions  towards 
him.  A  long  letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
dated  on  the  20th  of  March,  throws  consid- 
erable light  on  the  state  of  things  in  Scot- 
land at  this  moment.  "  I  hear  daily,"  he 
says,  "  so  many  and  grievous  complaints  of 
the  state  of  government  of  this  country,  that 
either  there  is  great  lack  of  wisdom  in  those 
that  have  the  chief  charge  to  direct  all  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  or  great  fault  in  the 
subjects  that,  through  their  disobedience, 
no  good  order,  be  it  never  so  well  devised, 
can  be  observed.  What  troubles  have  risen 
in  this  country  for  religion,  your  honour 
knoweth.  All  things  now  are  grown  into 
such  a  liberty,  and  her  grace  has  taken  unto 
herself  such  a  will  to  do  therein  what  she 
list,  that  of  late,  contrary  to  her  own  ordon- 
nances,  as  great  numbers  have  repaired  to 
her  chapel  to  hear  mass,  as  sometimes  come 
to  the  common  churches  to  the  sermon.  To 
have  her  mind  altered  for  this  freedom  that 
she  desireth  to  have  all  men  live  as  they  like, 
she  can  hardly  be  brought,  and  thiuketh  it 
too  great  a  subjection  for  her,  being  a  prince 
in  her  own  country,  to  have  her  will  broken 
therein.  The  subjects  who  desire  to  live  in 
the  true  fear  and  worshipping  of  God,  offer 
rather  their  lives  again  to  be  sacrificed,  than 
that  they  would  suffer  such  abomination; 
yea,  almost  permit  herself  to  enjoy  her  mass, 
which  is  now  more  plainly  and  openly  spoken 
against  by  the  preachers,  than  ever  was  the 
pope  of  Rome.  This  kindleth  in  her  a  de- 
sire to  revenge,  and  breedeth  in  others  a 
liberty  to  speak  and  a  will  to  attempt  to 
amend  that  by  force  which  by  no  other 
means  they  can  get  reformed.  What  this 
may  grow  unto,  except  some  speedy  help  be 
put  unto  it,  I  leave  your  honour  to  think ; 
for  myself,  I  would  I  were  far  enough  from 
the  sight  of  it.  Two  notable  blasphemies 
lately  against  God,  yet  not  worthily  punish- 
ed, though  somewhat  done,  with  difficulty 
enough,  to  have  the  doers  committed  to 
prison.  A  schoolmaster  in  Haddington 
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made  a  play  to  exercise  his  scholars  against 
the  ministers,  and  baptized  a  cat  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  &c.  One  of 
the  queen's  chapel,  a  singing  man,  said  that 
he  believed  as  well  a  tale  of  Robin  Hood  as 
any  word  that  was  written  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New.  Her  own  mass,  and  the 
resort  unto  it,  such  blasphemies  as  these 
unpunished,  her  will  to  continue  papistry, 
her  desire  to  have  all  men  live  as  they  list, 
so  offendeth  the  godly  men's  consciences, 
and  so  many  besides  as  desire  alteration, 
that  it  is  continual  fear  that  these  matters 
will  shortly  break  out  to  some  great  mis- 
chief." 

"  By  the  way,"  continues  Randolph,  "  I 
will  tell  your  honour  a  merry  tale,  but  very 
true,  which  commonly  tales  are  not.  There 
is  one  that  attendeth  upon  this  court  called 
Moffet,  who  commonly  once  in  three  years 
entereth  into  a  phrenesie.  Within  these 
twenty  clays  his  passion  taketh  him  with 
such  an  imagination  that  he  is  the  queen's 
husband.  A  great  protestant  he  is,  and 
very  godly,  when  he  is  in  his  wits.  He 
came  one  day  into  the  queen's  chapel,  and 
finding  the  priest  at  mass,  drew  out  his 
sword,  drove  the  priest  from  the  altar  into 
the  vestry,  broke  the  challice,  overthrew 
and  pulled  in  pieces  all  the  robes  and  re- 
liques,  cross,  candlesticks,  and  all  that  was 
there  cut  and  broken.  The  mass-sayer  was 
the  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  and  at  the  hearing 
of  it  was  the  queen's  physician,  and,  as  he 
saith  himself,  never  in  greater  fear  of  his 
life,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  tapestry 
until  the  execution  of  this  mass-God  was 
past.  This  doth  as  much  anger  the  queen, 
as  it  doth  please  many  others,  to  have  her 
sacred  place  thus  disturbed." 

Randolph  then  goes  on  to  observe, 
"  These  oft  debates,  these  common  contro- 
versies between  her  and  her  nobles,  must 
needs  breed  great  misliking,  and  so  often 
renewed,  yea,  almost  daily,  to  her  great 
grief  to  hear  of  them,  must  needs  grow  to  a 
mischief.  Above  all  the  rest,  this  is  it  that 
is  feared  that  will  be  the  breach  of  all  good 
accord  and  quietness  of  this  estate,  though 
the  rest  be  borne  with ;  that  is,  if  she  match 
herself  with  a  papist,  by  whom  she  may  be 
fortified  to  her  intent.  Of  this  point  there 
is  no  small  care  taken,  and  much  doubt 
risen,  what  shall  become  of  all  those 
that  in  times  past  have  so  far  attempted, 
as  to  establish  here  churches,  and  with- 
out her  consent.  Sometimes  they  take 
advice  to  be  suitors  and  means  unto  the 
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queen's  majesty,  that  she  will  be  so 
careful  of  this  estate,  and  of  those  that 
with  all  reverence  and  humble  sort  are 
ready  to  serve  her  and  obey  her  next 
unto  their  own  sovereign,  that  she  will  so 
work  and  travail,  yea,  and  so  provide  for 
her  in  marriage,  that  they  may  be  void 
of  that  care  which  now  they  do  doubt, 
which  they  do  think  can  be  no  ways  so 
well  as  if  those  matters  that  so  long  have 
been  in  consultation  took  effect ;  as  to 
match  her  with  my  lord  of  Leicester,  being 
himself  a  protestant,  should  easily  enough 
bring  her  to  be  of  the  same  religion,  or, 
at  the  least,  cause  her  to  deal  more  mode- 
rately in  those  matters  than  yet  she  doth. 
If  this  take  not  effect,  whereunto  she  is 
now  meekly  well  inclined,  assuredly,  whom- 
soever she  doth  marry,  it  shall  be  greatly 
to  their  discontentment,  besides  other  things 
that  are  to  be  doubted,  of  the  inconve- 
niences that  may  arise  between  the  two 
realms;  as  if  she  either  ally  herself  again 
with  France,  or  match  with  Spain,  whereof 
what  likelihood  there  is,  or  how  she  is  able 
to  bring  it  to  pass,  your  honour  may  know 
much  more  than  I.  But  to  what  end  this 
journey  of  my  lord  of  Lethington  is  to  the 
cardinal,  and  what  devices  are  between 
Granvelle  and  him,  I  know  no  farther  than 
that  which  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter.  One 
thing  I  must  also  say,  that  all  men  here 
that  either  love  their  commonwealth,  or 
know  what  a  benefit  it  is  to  live  in  peace, 
think  this  country  happy  if  they  may  get 
(as  they  call  him  still  here,)  my  lord 
Robert." 

Randolph  next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox.  "  I  have  been  always  of 
opinion  that  my  lord  of  Lennox  coming 
into  this  country  might  do  more  hurt  than 
good,  wherein  I  never  had  so  much  respect 
unto  himself,  or  any  other  man  here,  as 
I  did  what  these  men  should  judge  of  my 
sovereign,  or  whether  it  might  be  an  occa- 
sion of  altering  of  divers  men's  affections 
towards  her  majesty,  who  was,  and  yet  is, 
accounted  a  protector  and  defender  of  the 
godly  of  this  realm,  in  whom  they  had 
always  such  trust  and  hope,  that  as  she 
hath  delivered  them  out  of  their  enemies' 
hands,  so  would  she  have  a  continual  care 
over  them,  and  to  keep  from  them  such 
inconveniences  as  may  fall  upon  them.  My 
lord  of  Lennox  is  come  home,  restored  and 
established  in  his  land,  in  peace  and  credit 
with  the  queen,  an  instrument  and  ready 
to  serve  her  against  any,  especially  those 
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whom  she  most  misliketh.  To  this  end 
he  fortifieth  himself;  he  joincth  with  those 
in  most  straight  familiarity  that  are  noted 
greatest  enemies  to  all  virtue,  as  Athol 
and  Caithness,  earls;  Ruthven  and  Hume, 
lords :  the  lord  Robert  [Robert  Stuart, 
bishop  of  Caithness,]  vain  and  nothing 
worth,  a  man  full  of  all  evil,  the  whole 
guider  and  ruler  of  my  lord  Darnley.  These 
things  being  spied  and  noted  to  the  world, 
it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  \vhereunto  they  are 
bent,  that  in  their  hearts  are  enemies  to 
the  truth,  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
the  subversion  of  those  that  have  been 
maintainers  of  the  same,  as  in  special  the 
duke  and  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Argyle, 
who  now  perceiving  their  intents,  seek  by 
the  best  means  that  they  can  to  prevent 
the  same.  Their  chief  trust,  next  unto 
God,  is  the  queen's  majesty,  whom  they 
will  repose  themselves  upon,  not  leaving  in 
the  mean  season  to  provide  for  themselves 
the  best  they  can.  The  duke,  my  lord  of 
Murray,  and  my  lord  of  Argyle,  have  joined 
themselves  within  these  eight  days  in  a  new 
bond,  to  defend  each  other's  quarrel,  that 
is  not  against  God  and  their  sovereign. 
My  lord  of  Argyle  hath  taken  into  his 
defence,  in  all  his  just  actions,  the  earl  of 
Montgomery,  alias  Eglintoun,  and  intendeth 
to  make  a  marriage  between  the  earl  of 
Cassillis  and  the  duke's  daughter,  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  between  him  and  the  coun- 
tess of  Crawford,  his  near  kinswoman,  and 
the  greatest  marriage  in  Scotland.  To 
both  these  earls  my  lord  of  Lennox  hath 
actions,  who  being  now  thus  joined  in 
friendship,  shall  be  able  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  or  if  he  intend  anything  by  way 
of  deed,  shall  be  able  enough  to  debate 
their  quarrels.  Always  they  are  loath  to 
come  to  this,  and  are  sorry  that  any  such 
guest  is  suffered  to  come  amongst  them 
that  may  give  occasion  to  enter  into  such 
terms  as  now  they  are  forced  into.  It  is 
now  found  by  the  wisest  amongst  them  how 
great  an  oversight  it  was  for  them  to  give 
their  advices  to  let  him  come  home ;  and 
because  it  was  much  easier  to  have  been 
stayed  by  the  queen's  majesty,  than  to  be 
withstood  here,  when  this  queen's  affection 
towards  his  return  was  known,  they  are 
sorry  that  her  majesty  did  so  much  yield 
unto  her  will  to  let  him  come,  who  may 
and  is  like  enough  to  be  occasion  of  so 
great  troubles.  Of  my  lord  Uarnley  they 
have  this  opinion,  that  in  wisdom  he  doth 
not  much  differ  from  his  father.  The 


honour,  countenance,  and  entertainment 
that  he  hath  here,  maketh  him  think  no 
little  of  himself.  Some  persuade  him  thai 
there  is  no  less  good  will  borne  unto  hi  a. 
by  many  of  this  nation,  than  that  they 
think  him  a  fit  party  for  such  a  queen. 
How  easily  a  young  man  so  borne  in  hand, 
daily  in  presence  well  used,  continually 
either  of  the  best  or  next  about  her,  may 
be  induced,  either  by  himself  to  attempt, 
or  by  persuasions  of  others  to  imagine,  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Of 
this  queen's  mind  hitherto  towards  him,  I 
am  void  of  suspicion ;  but  what  affections 
may  be  stirred  up  in  her,  or  whether  she 
will  be  at  any  time  moved  that  way,  seeing 
she  is  a  woman,  and  in  all  things  desireth 
to  have  her  will,  I  cannot  say.  This  is  also 
needful  for  your  honour  to  understand, 
that  the  queen  hath  conceived  displeasure 
towards  my  lord  of  Argyle.  Her  hatred 
is  still  mortal  towards  the  duke,  which 
lately  burst  out  in  over  many  words  and 
in  too  many  men's  hearing.  He  thinketh 
himself  in  evil  case.  I  find  him  more 
pitied  and  better  beloved  than  ever  he 
was.  He  keepeth  continually  at  home. 
Few  of  his  name  repair  to  court.  They 
seek  all  quietly  to  live,  and  through  inno- 
cency  or  not  offence  of  law  to  avoid  all 
dangers  that  are  intended,  or  what  mischiefs 
soever  shall  be  preached  against  them, 
whereof  they  do  most  assure  themselves  if 
this  queen  do  marry  any  other  than  my 
lord  of  Leicester,  but  specially  if  she  take 
my  lord  Darnley.  This  putteth  no  small 
fear  also  among  the  Douglases,  for  what 
cause  your  honour  knoweth.  With  divers 
of  them  of  late  I  have  had  some  talk.  I 
maintain  them  in  good  hope,  the  best  I 
can,  that  there  is  no  danger  that  way. 
From  the  duke  I  have  received  this  mes- 
sage, that  he  cannot  be  without  fear  of  the 
overthrow  of  his  house,  if  the  lord  Darnley 
marry  the  queen.  As  he  hath  hitherto 
shown  himself  friend  and  servant  to  her 
majesty,  so  he  hopeth  not  a  little  but  he 
shall  always  have  occasion  to  serve  and 
honour  her  during  his  life,  and  make  his 
whole  house  bound  unto  her  for  ever.  He 
did  put  me  in  remembrance  of  a  letter 
written  unto  him  by  the  queen's  majesty  a 
little  before  his  sovereign's  home  coming, 
assuring  him  of  her  majesty's  favour  and 
support,  if  anything  should  be  unjustly 
attempted  against  him,  he  doing  his  duty 
to  his  sovereign.  He  will,  therefore,  reposo 
himself  wholly  in  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
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desireth  her  highness  to  have  such  care  over 
him  as  one  willing  to  serve  her  and  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  be  a  friend  at  com- 
mandment. Of  this  message  was  my  lord 
of  Kilwinnie  messenger,  and  the  same  again 
confirmed  by  my  lord  of  Argyle,  who  for  his 
own  part  offereth  all  service  that  lieth  in 
his  power,  and  of  whom  I  have  received  the 
effect  of  that  which  I  have  written  in  my 
whole  letter. 

"These  things  I  doubt  not  shall  be 
weighed  and  considered  of  your  honour. 
To  help  all  these  unhappy  men  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  take  the  best  way,  and  this  I 
can  assure,  that  contrary  to  my  sovereign's 
will  let  them  attempt,  let  them  seek,  and 
let  them  send  to  all  the  cardinals  or  devils 
in  hell,  it  shall  pass  their  powers  to  bring 
.•inythiug  to  pass,  so  that  that  be  not  refused 
here  that  in  reason  ought  to  content  her. 
How  long  the  kingdom  will  stand  between 
my  lord  of  Murray  and  my  lord  of  Lennox, 
your  honour  may  judge  by  this,  that  my 
lord  of  Lennox  hath  joined  himself  with 
those  whom  my  lord  of  Murray  thinketh 
worst  of  in  Scotland.  What  opinion  the 
young  lord  hath  conceived  of  him,  that 
lately  talking  with  the  lord  Robert,  who 
showed  him  in  the  Scotch  map  what  lands 
my  lord  of  Murray  had,  and  in  what  bounds, 
the  lord  Darnley  said  that  it  was  too  much. 
This  came  to  my  lord  of  Murray's  ear,  and 
so  to  the  queen,  who  advised  my  lord  of 
Darnley  to  excuse  himself  to  my  lord  of 
Murray.  The  truth  is,  these  be  no  matters 
to  make  or  to  take  quarrels  for,  yet  these 
suspicions,  doubts,  and  heart-burnings  be- 
tween these  noblemen  may  break  out  to 
great  inconveniences,  and  for  my  own  par- 
ticular I  would  not  greatly  care  (though 
this  be  unadvisedly  spoken,  for  I  know 
there  is  of  many  of  those  much  good  will 
borne  unto  me)  which  end  went  forward,  so 
that  the  queen's  majesty  may  ever  be 
thought  of  and  reputed  to  be  a  patron  and 
friend  to  this  nation,  as  presently  (now) 
she  is." 

Mary  had  now  evidently  made  up  her 
mind  to  the  marriage  with  Darnley,  and 
there  only  remained  the  rather  delicate  task 
of  imparting  this  resolution  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  and  that  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  her  nobility.  In  England  the 
opposition  to  this  alliance  was  sure  tobe  great, 
and  one  of  Mary's  first  cares  was  to  send  the 
laird  of  Lethington,  whose  diplomatic  skill 
was  well  known,  on  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth. 
We  know  from  a  dispatch  of  the  French 
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ambassador  in  England,  M.  de  Foix,  written 
on  the  24th  of  March,  that  Lethington's 
mission  had  then  been  announced  at  the 
English  court,  but  at  that  time  Elizabeth 
seems  still  to  have  believed  that  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage  with  the  earl  of 
Leicester  were  progressing  satisfactorily. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  Lethington  arrived 
in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  came  a 
letter  from  Randolph  with  information  that 
not  only  had  the  marriage  with  Darnley 
been  resolved  upon,  but  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  already  lived  on  terms  of  such  fami- 
liarity with  him  as  to  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  injurious  reports.  Elizabeth  saw  that 
she  had  been  duped  in  the  affair  of  the 
Lennoxes,  and  her  indignation  was  great ; 
but  the  principal  offenders  were  then  out  of 
her  reach.  Under  pretext,  however,  that 
the  whole  proceedings  were  connected  with 
plots  among  the  English  catholics,  in  which 
the  countess  of  Lennox  was  a  principal 
agent,  she  caused  that  lady  to  be  confined 
to  her  own  house,  and  subsequently  com- 
mitted her  to  the  Tower;  and,  being  in- 
formed by  Lethington  that  Mary  had  not 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  retrace 
her  steps,  she  sent  sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton  in  haste  to  Scotland  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  dissuade  the  young  queen  from 
such  an  alliance.  Throckmorton  set  out 
on  his  embassy  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Lethington  fol- 
lowed him. 

During  his  absence  the  progress  of  events 
in  Scotland  had  been  very  rapid,  and  not 
less  important.  Darnley's  mind  was  soon 
intoxicated  with  the  amorous  attentions  of 
the  queen  and  with  his  sudden  elevation,  so 
that  he  became  so  vain  and  overbearing  as 
to  disgust  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
of  whom  he  spoke  with  scornful  disdain. 
He  even  talked  openly  of  reducing  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
he  boasted  of  his  great  influence  among  the 
catholics  in  England  and  of  the  strong 
party  which  he  could  raise  there.  Mary 
was  on  her  side  led  entirely  by  her  passion 
for  the  young  lord,  and  she  acted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  wilfulness  than  she  had 
ever  shown  before.  The  Hamiltons,  who 
looked  upon  Lennox  as  their  bitterest 
enemy,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  increas- 
ing favour  in  which  he  stood  at  court ;  and 
the  earl  of  Murray,  professing  disgust  at 
the  increase  of  popery  in  the  queen's  house- 
hold, kept  away.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  young  earl  of  Both  well,  a  man 
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notorious  for  his  unprincipled  character, 
returned  suddenly  to  Scotland.  He  had 
been  accused  of  a  plot  to  murder  the  earl 
of  Murray  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
queen's  person,  and,  on  being  summoned  to 
stand  his  trial,  he  made  his  escape  to  France. 
Murray,  whose  life  had  often  been  threat- 
ened by  Bothwell,  looked  upon  his  return  as 
foreboding  no  good  to  himself,  and  he  and 
the  earl  of  Argyle  now  demanded  justice 
against  him,  and  the  queen  summoned  him 
to  stand  his  trial  for  high  treason.  On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  the  1st  of  May,,  the  day 
before  the  trial  was  to  take  place,  the  earl 
of  Murray  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  it,  accompanied  by  a 
force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men ;  and  Ran- 
dolph states  that  more  would  have  come, 
"  saving  that  they  were  stayed  by  the  queen, 
who  hath  shown  herself  now  of  late  to  mis- 
like  that  my  lord  of  Murray  so  earnestly 
pursueth  him,  and  will  not  give  his  voice 
to  take  the  like  advantage  upon  some  others 
whom  she  beareth  small  affection  unto." 
Bothwell  was  unwilling  to  venture  among 
such  a  large  concourse  of  his  enemies,  and 
he  sent  his  kinsman  Hepburn  of  Whitsum 
to  appear  for  him,  and  protest  his  innocence. 
Judgment,  however,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  pronounced  against  him  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  queen,  who  was  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  used  her  influence  in 
scree/iing  him.  If  such  were  the  case,  it 
was  probably  done  at  the  desire  of  the 
catholics,  of  whom  he  was  a  reckless  par- 
tizan, 

It  is  quite  evident  that  at  this  moment 
Scotland  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
The  protestants  took  the  alarm  and  began 
to  associate  together  for  mutual  defence, 
and  people  talked  openly  of  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  queen  under  restraint,  or 
taking  some  other  violent  method  of  hin- 
dering a  marriage  from  which  they  all  saw 
so  much  to  apprehend.  A  breach  was 
apparent  between  the  queen  and  those  pro- 
testant  leaders  under  whose  directions  the 
government  of  Scotland  had  been  carried 
on  with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom 
since  the  queen's  return  to  her  dominions, 
and  people  dreaded  the  consequences.  "  To 
this  point  it  is  come,"  writes  Randolph  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  "  that  my  lords  of  Murray 
and  Argyle  will  at  no  time  be  in  the  court 
together,  that,  if  need  be,  the  one  may 
relieve  or  support  the  other.  The  duke 
is  content  to  live  at  home,  and  thinketh 
himself  happy  if  he  may  die  in  his  bed. 


The  preachers  look  daily,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  have  their  lives  taken  from 
them  ;  or  to  be  commanded  to  silence,  as 
already  she  hath  done  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Drummond,  a  godly  and  learned  young 
man  that  preached  at  Dumblane.  With 
my  lord  of  Argyle  there  oame  to  this  town 
the  lord  David,  the  duke's  son,  with  most 
part  of  the  duke's  friends.  Assured  bands 
and  promises  are  made  between  the  duke 
and  my  lord  of  Murray,  that  nothing  shall 
be  attempted  against  each  other,  but  it 
shall  be  defended  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
powers.  The  earl  of  Glencairn  having 
been  required  by  the  earl  of  Lennox  to 
enter  into  the  like  band,  hath  refused  it 
and  joined  with  the  duke.  My  lord  of 
Morton  this  time  was  absent,  but  so  mis- 
liked,  that  I  have  not  heard  any  man  worse 
spoken  of.  He  is  now  in  hopes  that  my 
lady's  grace  (the  countess  of  Lennox)  will 
give  over  her  rights  of  Angus,  and  so  he 
will  become  friend  to  that  side.  In  this 
Lethington  laboureth,  not  much  to  his  own 
praise.  The  lord  Ruthven,  Lethington's 
chief  friend,  is  wholly  theirs,  and  chief 
counsellor  amongst  them.  Suspicions  do 
rise  on  every  side,  in  which  I  have  my 
pan,  as  of  late,  because  I  was  at  the  west 
border,  and  am  thought  to  practise  with 
the  master  of  Maxwell,  I  know  not  what 
myself.  My  lord  of  Murray  was  willeil 
not  to  have  to  do  with  me ;  and  when  he 
said  he  could  not  choose  but  speak  well  of 
me,  '  Well,'  saith  she  (the  queen),  '  if  you 
will,  let  not  Argyle  have  to  do  with  him.' 
For  all  that,  I  have  supped  thrice  with  my 
lord  of  Murray.  My  lord  of  Argyle  took 
the  pains "  to  come  to  my  lodging ;  he 
brought  with  him  the  lord  David.  He  hath 
been  plain,  and,  to  be  short,  misliketh 
all." 

Mary  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
much  ruled  by  the  inferior  attendants  on 
her  person,  by  her  ladies,  and  especially 
by  her  private  secretary,  David  Rizzio,  or 
Riccio.  This  man  was  an  Italian  who 
came  over  in  the  suite  of  Monsieur  de 
Morette,  sent  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  an 
embassy  to  Mary's  court  in  1561,  and  he 
had  first  obtained  the  queen's  favour  by 
his  musical  talents.  She  subsequently  took 
him  into  her  confidence,  and  admitted  him 
to  great  familiarity,  and  gradually  advanced 
him  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  much 
superior  to  himself;  and  by  this  means,  and 
by  the  pride  and  petulance  which  accom- 
panied his  advancement,  he  had  gained 
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many  enemies.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
the  main  promoter  of  the  marriage  with 
Darnley,  and  the  latter  had  taken  him  into 
his  most  intimate  confidence,  and  seemed 
to  treat  him  as  his  only  friend.  "  The 
chief  dealers  in  these  matters,"  says  Ran- 
dolph, in  the  letter  just  quoted,  "  are, 
David  Riccio,  the  Italian,  Mingo,  valet -de- 
chambre,  Athol,  and  Ruthven,  whom  I 
should  have  named  first.  Thus  your  honour 
seeth  our  present  estate,  and  how  things 
do  frame  amongst  us.  So  much  pride,  such 
excess  in  vanities,  so  proud  looks  and  de- 
spiteful words,  and  so  poor  a  purse,  I  never 
heard  of.  My  lord  of  Lennox  is  now  quite 
without  money ;  he  borrowed  five  hundred 
crowns  of  my  lord  of  Lethington,  and  hath 
scarcely  enough  now  to  pay  for  his  horse- 
meat;  if  he  have  no  more  from  you,  we 
shall  see  him  presently  put  to  his  shifts. 
His  men  are  bolder  and  saucier,  both  with 
the  queen's  self  and  many  noblemen,  than 
ever  I  thought  could  have  been  borne; 
divers  of  them  now  resort  to  the  mass,  and 
glory  in  their  doings.  Such  pride  is  noted 
in  the  father  and  the  son,  that  there  is 
almost  no  society  or  company  amongst 
them.  My  young  lord,  lying  sick  in  his 
bed,  hath  already  boasted  the  duke  to  knock 
his  pate  when  he  is  whole." 

The  protestant  preachers  were  especially 
alarmed  at  the  new  state  of  things,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  the  day  on  which  this  letter 
was  written,  they  held  an  assembly  to  con- 
sult on  their  interests.  "  This  day,"  Ran- 
dolph goes  on  to  say,  "  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
testants  that  at  this  time  are  present  with 
the  ministers,  assembled  in  the  church. 
Consultation  was  had  what  order  might  be 
put  unto  that  confusion  that  had  grown  up, 
wherein  every  man  might  do  and  say  what 
he  would,  without  reproof,  against  God's 
glory  and  his  word.  Their  deliberation 
contained  three  heads  :  first,  how  to  remove 
idolatry  out  of  the  realm,  containing  in  that 
as  well  the  queen's  chapel,  as  others ;  next, 
that  her  own  laws  might  be  put  in  execution 
without  offence;  the  third,  that  liberty 
might  be  granted,  without  inhibition  or  re- 
proof, to  such  as  are  admitted  to  preach  the 
true  word  of  God.  Long  reasoning  hath 
been  hereupon.  It  was  determined  that 
the  request  should  be  put  in  writing,  and 
certain  appointed  as  messengers  for  the 
rest." 

Mary  was  particularly  embarrassed  by 
Murray's  opposition  to  her  marriage  with 
\  Darnley,  and  she  now  tried  everv  means, 
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not  sparing  either  flattery  or  threats  to  ob- 
tain his  consent,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  in 
an  interview  in  lord  Darnley's  chamber,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  she  attempted  to  gain  her 
object  by  taking  him  by  surprise.  Drawing 
him  aside,  she  suddenly  placed  in  his  hands 
a  paper  containing  a  written  approval  of  her 
marriage,  and  an  engagement  to  promote  it 
with  all  his  power,  and  required  him  to  sign 
it  at  once,  if  he  would  show  himself  her 
faithful  subject,  and  avoid  her  extreme  dis- 
pleasure. He  declined  firmly,  but  respect- 
fully, alleging  reasons  why  he  could  not 
conscientiously  approve  a  measure  which  he 
thought  had  been  adopted  too  hastily,  and 
would  be  injurious  to  her  kingdom.  Mary 
burst  into  one  of  her  passionate  appeals,  at 
one  minute  caressed  and  flattered  him,  and 
at  another  threatened ;  and  at  last,  finding 
she  cotdd  not  prevail,  after  many  "  sore 
words,"  she  accused  him  of  ingratitude,  and 
dismissed  him  with  expressions  of  violent 
resentment. 

Mary  now  determined  to  delay  no  further, 
and  she  summoned  the  Scottish  nobility  to 
meet  at  Stirling  on  the  15th  of  May,  that 
she  might  announce  to  them  her  intentions 
and  obtain  their  consent.  She  at  the  same 
time  sent  one  of  her  courtiers,  named  Bea- 
ton, with  new  instructions  to  Lethington, 
worded,  we  are  told,  in  very  passionate  lan- 
guage, and  directing  him  to  tell  the  English 
queen  that,  having  been  so  long  held  in  sus- 
pense by  her  fair  words  and  promises,  she 
had  now  determined  to  listen  to  her  no 
longer,  but  to  make  choice  of  a  husband  for 
herself,  and  to  that  end  she  should  call  her 
nobles  together  and  take  their  advice.  Leth- 
ington was  directed  to  proceed  from  England 
to  France,  and  there  use  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  obtain  the  French  king's  approval 
of  her  union  with  the  lord  Darnley.  Leth- 
ington had,  however,  left  the  English  court 
on  his  return,  and  Beaton  met  him  near 
Newark,  and  delivered  his  dispatches. 
Hitherto  Lethington  appears  to  have  given 
no  decided  intimation  of  the  part  which  he 
took  at  this  difficult  crisis,  and  while  the 
queen  seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  en- 
tirely in  her  interest,  we  know  that  Mur- 
ray and  his  friends  were  fearful  that  he 
would  not  be  willing  so  far  to  compromise 
himself  as  to  declare  openly  against  the 
marriage.  But  these  new  instructions  seem 
to  have  decided  him  in  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  take.  Instead  of  obeying  them, 
he  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  hurrying 
forwards,  overtook  Throckmorton  at  Aluwick, 
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to  whom  he  communicated  the  instructions 
he  had  received,  and  in  very  angry  terms 
expressed  his  high  displeasure  at  the  course 
which  Mary  was  now  pursuing,  and  his  wish 
that  Elizabeth  might  interfere  to  prevent  it. 
The  two  ambassadors  continued  their  route 
into  Scotland  together. 

Throckmorton  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
convention  of  the  nobles  was  held  at  Stir- 
ling, whither  he  immediately  proceeded. 
The  nobles  had  assembled  in  great  numbers ; 
the  leading  catholic  peers  and  all  the  lords 
of  the  queen's  party  were  there,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  marriage  seem  to 
have  been  overawed  into  acquiescence. 
Having  obtained  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  convention  in  accordance  with  her 
wishes,  Mary  immediately  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  the  lord  Darnley, 
and  then  created  him  lord  of  Ardmanach 
and  earl  of  Ross,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  occasions.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
queen  of  England's  ambassador,  sir  Nicho- 
las Throckmorton,  was  at  the  castle  gate, 
and  demanded  an  immediate  audience.  He 
was  at  once  ushered  into  the  royal  presence, 
where  he  delivered  in  strong  language  the 
remonstrances  of  Elizabeth  on  the  ill-ad- 
vised proceedings  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
on  the  presumption  of  Lennox  and  Darnley, 
who,  Elizabeth's  own  subjects,  had  dared  to 
engage  in  such  enterprises  without  consult- 
ing with  her.  At  the  same  time  he  sum- 
moned them  both  to  return  immediately  to 
England,  on  pain  of  confiscation  there. 
Mary  expressed  her  surprise  at  Elizabeth's 
interference,  declared  that  she  had  rejected 
all  foreign  suitors  to  please  her,  and  said 
that  she  had  supposed  she  was  acting  in  full 
conformity  with  her  wishes  in  selecting  an 
Englishman  for  her  husband. 

Amid  these  intrigues,  Kuox  began  again 
to  stand  forth  boldly  with  his  warnings  and 
denunciations.  He  had  never  been  deceived 
by  the  queen's  declarations  of  favours  to  the 
protestants,  but  had  always  believed  that 
she  was  dissimulating,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  at  one  time  scandalized  at  his 
violence,  now  thought  that  he  was  in  the 
right.  The  party  of  Murray  and  Lething- 
ton  began  again  to  act  in  alliance  with  him. 
The  protestants,  indeed,  were  now  becoming 
so  alarmed,  that  they  began  to  meditate 
desperate  measures,  and  the  question  is  said 
to  have  been  seriously  discussed,  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  slay  the  lord  Darnley,  or 


i  to  seize  him  and  his  father  and  deliver  them 
|  up  to  the  English.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts we  have,  Riccio  and  Darnley  seem 
to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  directors 
of  the  queen's  counsels,  and  the  pride  of 
Darnley  especially  had  given  offence  to  all 
the  nobles  except  those  who  hoped  through 
him  to  overthrow  the  protestant  influence. 
Randolph,  a  close  observer  of  what  was 
going  on,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  on 
the  3rd  of  June — "  David  is  he  that  now 
worketh  all,  chief  secretary  to  the  queen, 
and  only  governor  to  her  gude  man;  the 
bruits  (reports)  here  are  wonderful,  men 
talk  very  strange,  the  hazard  towards  him 
and  his  house  marvellous  great;  his  pride 
intolerable,  his  words  not  to  be  borne,  but 
where  no  man  dare  speak  again.  He 
spareth  not  also,  in  token  of  his  manhood, 
to  let  some  blows  fly  where  he  knoweth  that 
they  will  be  taken.  Such  passions,  such 
furies,  as  I  hear  say,  that  sometimes  he  will 
be  in,  is  strange  to  believe.  What  cause 
this  people  hath  to  rejoice  of  this  their 
worthy  prince,  I  leave  it  to  the  world  to 
think.  When  they  have  said  all,  and 
thought  what  they  can,  they  find  nothing 
but  that  God  must  send  him  a  short  end,  or 
themselves  a  miserable  life,  to  live  under 
such  estate  and  government  as  this  is  like 
to  be.  What  comfort  can  they  look  for  at 
the  queen's  majesty's  hands,  or  what  sup- 
port, if  aught  should  be  attempted,  seeing 
the  most  part  are  persuaded  that  to  this  end 
he  was  sent  into  this  country.  I  spare  here 
to  speak  so  much  as  I  have  heard;  and 
knowing  so  little  of  the  queen's  mind  as  I 
do,  I  know  not  what  counsel  or  advice  to 
give." 

Mary  was  at  this  time  preparing  a  new 
embassy  for  England,  and  she  chose  her 
master  of  requests,  John  Hay,  who,  as  a 
man  of  character  and  moderation,  was  likely 
to  be  listened  to  with  attention,  to  labour 
to  reconcile  Elizabeth  to  her  union  with 
Darnley.  His  instructions  were  dated  at 
Perth,  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  it  was 
directed  that,  "'  In  the  first,  after  our  most 
hearty  recommendations  made  to  our  said 
good  sister,  ye  shall  declare  unto  her  that, 
whereas  by  the  message  of  sir  Nicholas 
Thockmorton,  knight,  her  late  ambassador 
here,  we  heard,  although  besides  (contrary 
to)  our  expectation,  of  her  great  discon- 
tentation  and  misliking  of  our  choice  of 
the  earl  of  Ross  to  be  our  husband,  a  mat- 
ter which  at  the  first  appeared  to  us  most 
strange  and  uncouth,  thinking  rather  to 
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have  received  good  will  and  approbation 
of  our  intended  purpose,  principally  in  con- 
sideration that  by  the  space  of  a  whole 
year  past,  or  thereby  (thereabout g),  by  the 
declaration  of  master  Randolph,  her  agent 
in  this  our  realm,  shown  in  manner  of 
advice,  we  have  always  understood,  and 
taken  it  for  her  meaning,  that  in  case  we 
could  be  contented  to  forbear  to  deal  with 
the  houses  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
in  marriage,  and  join  with  any  subject  of 
this  whole  isle,  and  specially  of  England, 
that  then  she  would  most  willingly  embrace 
and  allow  our  doing.  And  when  as  we 
followed  the  same  her  advice  and  counsel, 
moved  by  it,  and  taking  a  greater  regard 
of  the  same,  than  of  the  advices  of  any  our 
other  nearest  friends,  which  for  her  respect 
we  passed  over  and  disdained  to  use,  had 
thus  inclined  ourself  to  match  with  one  of 
this  isle,  her  own  subject  and  near  cousin, 
thinking  thereby  to  have  fully  pleased  her, 
and  by  the  contrary,  understood  her  said 
misliking  and  discontentment,  we  could  not 
wonder  enough,  finding  our  sincere  mean- 
ing so  mistaken.  And  although  before  the 
coming  of  her  ambassador,  we  had  fully 
condescended  with  ourself,  and  in  our  heart 
were  determined,  to  have  my  said  lord  of 
Ross  in  husband,  and  thereupon  had  written 
to  our  friends,  our  whole  nobility  agreeing 
without  variance  to  the  purpose,  as  both 
they  and  we  continue  in  the  same  mind ; 
yet  having  consideration  of  our  amity,  and 
regarding  her  message  declared  by  her  said 
ambassador,  we  were  contented  to  delay 
and  suspend  the  final  accomplishment  and 
solemnization  of  our  marriage  for  a  con- 
venient season,  that  thereby  our  said  good 
sister  might  well  perceive,  that  as  here- 
tofore we  have  always  used  her  advices, 
specially  in  this  most  weighty  cause  of  our 
marriage,  and  think  we  have  done  no  other- 
wise." The  document  is  here  injured,  but 
Mary  goes  on  to  propose  that  commis- 
sioners on  both  sides  should  meet  to  arrange 
the  differences  which  were  likely  to  arise 
between  the  two  queens. 

"  Further,"  says  Mary,  "  ye  shall  declare 
unto  our  said  good  sister,  how  we  cannot 
but  think  very  strange  and  fremmit  (extra- 
ordinary], the  sharp  intreating  and  handling 
of  our  dear  cousin  the  lady  Margaret  Doug- 
las, countess  of  Lennox,  our  father's  sister, 
and  can  judge  no  other  but  that  this  her 
evil  and  hard  intreating  is  for  our  cause, 
seeing  that  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  coming  of  the  lord  of  Lethington,  our 
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secretary  and  late  ambassador  towards  our 
said  good  sister,  it  pleased  her  to  visit  the 
said  lady  in  her  own  chamber,  doing  her 
therethrough  great  honour,  and  showing  her 
as  great  humanity  (politeness)  in  that  point 
as  of  the  prince  by  the  subject  could  be 
asked  or  looked  for ;  although  that  conceit 
continued  not  long,  for  even  on  the  inorn, 
and  ever  since,  her  case  has  been  so  to  our 
knowledge  that  we  pity  it ;  and  she  herself 
being  our  said  good  sister's  subject,  and  so 
near  cousin,  we  doubt  not  but  the  same  will 
be  repaired,  and  she  relieved  of  her  present 
trouble ;  at  least,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
cause,  but  to  make  the  sowers  of  rumours 
disappointed,  who  think  and  make  all  men 
to  believe  that  her  hard  intreating  is  for  our 
sake ;  which  opinion,  as  we  know  to  be  vain 
and  untrue,  so  would  we  wish  by  her  liberty 
and  restitution  it  might  be  cut  off  and  deled 
forth  of  memory.  Item,  ye  shall  declare 
to  our  said  good  sister,  with  what  good  heart 
and  affection  our  cousin  the  earl  of  Lennox 
is  minded  to  do  her  humble  service;  and 
because  his  living  lies  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  he  therethrough  obliged  and 
devinct  (bound)  to  us  both,  and  both  our 
kingdoms;  that  therefore  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  and  goodwill  of  our  said  dearest 
sister  to  grant  and  give  full  licence  and 
liberty  to  the  said  earl  to  pass  and  repass 
betwixt  this  our  realm  and  the  realm  of 
England,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  good,  without 
prescription,  or  any  certain  time  of  return- 
ing or  remaining.  And  in  case  by  that 
liberty  it  may  perchance  be  suspected  that 
he  is  able  to  do  or  procure  things  in  hurt  or 
prejudice  of  our  said  good  sister  and  her 
realm,  it  may  be  answered  on  this  behalf, 
that  during  his  remaining  in  Scotland,  his 
lady  and  youngest  son  shall  remain  in  Eng- 
land as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  and  good 
behaviour  of  the  said  earl  to  our  said  good 
sister,  and  towards  her  realm  and  lieges ;  so 
that,  on  the  other  part,  his  said  lady  and 
son  may  remain  in  Scotland  when  he  is  in 
England." 

Hay  arrived  at  Elizabeth's  court  on  the 
27th  of  June.  The  English  queen  and  her 
council  had  been  much  irritated  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  course  things  were  taking 
in  the  north,  for  it  is  quite  evident  they  saw 
in  this  marriage  considerable  danger  to  Eng- 
lish protestantism.  On  the  3rd  of  June, 
the  French  ambassador,  de  Foix,  paid  a  visit 
to  Elizabeth,  and  found  her  playing  at  chess 
in  her  private  chamber.  Knowing  that  the 
subject  of  greatest  interest  at  this  moment 
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was  the  marriage  of  the  lord  Darnley  with 
the  Scottish  queen,  De  Foix  began  the  con- 
versation by  observing  that  the  game  of 
chess  was  an  image  of  the  discourses,  cau- 
tions, and  events  of  the  actions  of  men,  in 
which,  when  one  lost  a  pawn,  it  seemed 
indeed  but  a  small  thing,  yet  very  often  it 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  game.  The 
queen  replied,  that  she  understood  very 
well  the  allusion  of  the  ambassador;  she 
knew  lord  Darnley  was  but  a  pawn,  yet 
that  he  would  nevertheless  be  enough  to 
give  her  mate,  unless  she  took  great  care. 
Elizabeth  then  rose  from  the  game,  took  the 
French  ambassador  aside,  and  expressed  to 
him  great  anger  and  resentment  for  what 
she  characterized  as  the  disloyal  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son.  Throck- 
morton  had  returned  home  from  his  embassy 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  his  report  seemed 
rather  to  have  increased  Elizabeth's  irrita- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  June,  she  submitted 
the  question  of  Mary's  marriage  with  Darn- 
ley  formally  to  the  privy  council,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  protcstant  establishment  in  England, 
and,  consequently,  to  Elizabeth's  crown. 
They  accordingly  recommended  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  when  the  protestant  party  in 
Scotland,  lead  by  Murray  and  Argyle,  ap- 
plied secretly  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance. 
The  latter,  while  she  summoned  Lennox 
and  Darnley,  as  her  subjects,  to  return  to 
England,  and  wrote  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  express  a  strong  disapproval  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, gave  Murray  and  his  friends 
assurance  that  she  would  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  as  long  as  they 
laboured  together  for  the  support  of  pro- 
testantism and  the  preservation  of  the 
amity  between  the  two  countries.  The 
first  open  manifestation  of  the  discontent 
of  the  protestant  barons  was  occasioned  by 
the  convention  of  the  nobility,  which  Mary 
had  appointed  to  take  place  at  Perth  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  to  give  their  final  consent  to 
the  marriage,  and  fix  the  day.  Murray 
absented  himself  on  the  excuse  that  his  life 
was  in  danger;  while  the  preachers,  en- 
couraged by  Knox  and  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
not  only  raised  their  voice  loudly  against 
the  marriage,  but,  in  order  to  embarrass  the 
court  still  more,  they  appointed  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  to  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  very  time  when  the  nobles 
were  to  meet  at  Perth.  The  protestants 
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in  this  assembly  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
queen,  praying  that  the  blasphemous  mass 
and  all  popish  idolatry  should  be  utterly 
abolished,  not  only  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  in  her  own  household;  that  she 
herself,  as  well  as  her  subjects,  should  pro- 
fess the  true  religion  as  it  was  based  on  the 
word  of  God;  and  that  all  persons  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
ministers.  They  also  required  that  further 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  | 
the  latter ;  that  pluralities  should  be  abol- 
ished; that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  in  colleges  and 
schools ;  that  a  fund  should  be  established 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the  agri- 
culturists should  be  relieved  from  the  bur- 
then of  tithes.  The  earl  of  Glencairn  and 
five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  present 
this  petition  to  the  queen,  a  duty  which 
they  performed  at  Perth  on  the  1st  of 
July.  She  replied  cautiously  but  firmly, 
that  as  she  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
catholic  faith,  she  could  not  consent  to 
abandon  it  herself  or  to  banish  it  from  her 
household;  but  she  reminded  the  commis- 
sioners that  she  had  allowed  a  complete 
liberty  of  conscience  to  her  subjects,  which 
she  hoped  they  would  extend  to  her. 
With  regard  to  the  other  points  contained 
in  the  petition,  she  said  that  she  was  willing 
to  refer  them  to  the  decision  of  the  three 
estates. 

The  protestant  lords  now  began  to  medi- 
tate more  desperate  designs.  It  was  deter- 
mined, at  all  risks,  to  seize  upon  Darnley 
and  his  father ;  and  the  earls  of  Murray  and 
Argyle  held  a  secret  meeting  with  lord 
Boyd  at  Lochleven,  on  the  1st  of  July,  to 
consult  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  their 
design  into  effect.  As  Mary  was  then  at 
Perth,  and  it  was  known  that  she  was  to 
proceed  thence  with  Darnley  and  her  court 
to  Callander,  near  Falkirk,  the  seat  of  lord 
Livingston,  the  conspirators  determined 
to  intercept  her  at  a  wild  spot  near  Beith, 
where  she  must  pass,  and  while  the  queeu 
was  taken  to  St.  Andrews,  Darnley  and  his 
father  were  to  be  held  in  custody  until 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  delivering 
them  up  to  the  English.  With  this  object, 
they  communicated  with  Randolph,  and 
obtained  an  indirect  assurance,  that  the 
English  commander  at  Berwick  would  re- 
ceive the  two  captives.  Mary,  however, 
received  .timely  warning  of  her  danger,  and, 
having  ordered  Athol  and  Ruthven  to  assem- 
ble their  followers,  she  left  Perth  at  day- 
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break  on  the  3rd  of  July,  with  an  escort  of 
three  hundred  horse,  traversed  the  distance 
between  that  town  and  the  firth  of  Forth, 
and  reached  Callander  without  encountering 
any  interruption  on  the  road.  Argyle  ar- 
rived at  Kinross  only  to  learn  that  the  royal 
party  had  passed  that  place  two  hours  before 
him,  and  that  his  object  was  thus  entirely 
defeated. 

Mary  now  perceived  the  dark  cloud  that 
was  gathering  round  her,  and  she  attempted 
to  avert  it  by  new  professions  of  her  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  protestant  religion  as 
established  in  Scotland.  At  Callander  she 
attended  for  the  first  time  a  protestant  ser- 
mon, and  professed  her  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  Erskine  of  Dun  against 
the  church  of  Rome.  She  thus  drew  many 
of  the  more  moderate  of  her  subjects  from 
joining  in  the  agitation  that  was  going  on ; 
while  Murray  and  the  lords  of  his  party 
became  more  and  alarmed,  and  not  only 
entered  into  bonds  among  themselves,  but 
made  application  directly  to  Elizabeth  for 
protection  and  assistance.  Everything  now 
threatened  the  country  with  civil  war. 
Mary,  however,  was  resolved  to  persevere  in 
her  own  course,  and  her  proceedings  against 
the  lords  who  opposed  her  were  marked  by 
courage,  firmness,  and  ability.  Early  in 
June,  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  collected  his 
forces  to  attack  the  earl  of  Athol,  upon 
which  Mary  sent  them  a  peremptory  order 
to  remain  at  peace.  The  earl  of  Murray, 
having  summoned  his  adherents  to  meet 
him  at  Glasgow,  she  sent  a  herald  to  that 
city  to  forbid  the  meeting,  on  pain  of  treason. 
She  prorogued  the  parliament  from  July, 
when  it  was  to  assemble,  till  the  month  of 
October.  Then,  following  up  these  ener- 
getic measures  by  one  still  more  decisive, 
she  summoned  her  subjects  to  attend  her 
in  arms  at  Edinburgh,  provisioned  for  fif- 
teen days,  to  be  ready  to  march  against  her 
enemies,  and  directed  letters  to  many  of 
the  chief  protestants,  appealing  to  their 
loyalty,  and  declaring  solemnly  that  she 
had  never  harboured  the  thought  of  doing 
anything  against  the  free  exercise  of  the 
protestant  faith.  One  of  these,  to  whom 
addressed  is  unknown,  but  dated  from 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  July,  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  worded  as 
follows : — Trusty  friend,  we  greet  you  well. 
The  evil  bruit  and  untrue  report  spread  by 
seditious  persons  amongst  our  lieges  has 
grieved  us  indeed,  as  that  we  should  have 
intended  to  impede  or  molest  any  our  sub- 
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jects  in  the  using  of  their  religion  and  con- 
science freely,  a  thing  which  never  entered 
in  our  mind,  although  over  many  have  cre- 
dited the  report ;  and  to  the  effect  that  this 
vain  bruit  may  evanish  as  a  thing  without 
ground  or  foundation,  we  have  directed  our 
letters  to  signify  our  sincere  meaning  to  all 
our  good  subjects,  and  with  that  we  thought 
it  very  meet  and  convenient  to  write  unto 
you  in  particular,  as  one  of  whom  we  never 
had  but  good  opinion,  and  saw  your  ready 
good  will  to  serve  when  the  occasion  of  the 
common  weal  required.  The  efiect  is  to 
certify  and  assure  you  that,  as  hitherto  ye 
have  never  perceived  us  mean  stop,  stay,  or 
molestation,  to  you  or  any  others  in  using 
your  religion  and  conscience,  so  may  you 
look  for  the  same  our  good  will  and  cle- 
mency in  time  coming.  For  next  God, 
behaving  you  as  a  good  subject  to  us,  think 
no  other  but  to  find  us  a  favourable  and 
beneficial  mistress  and  prince,  willing  to 
contain  you  in  good  peace  and  quietness, 
without  innovation  or  alteration  in  any 
sort.  And  in  case  ye  shall  be  desired  to 
rise  and  concur  with  any  man,  as  under 
pretence  of  these  vain  bruits,  we  pray  you 
to  estay  and  take  no  heed  to  them  that  so 
shall  desire  you,  as  also  if  it  shall  happen 
us  to  have  to  do  either  with  our  old  ene- 
mies, or  otherwise,  we  look  to  be  certified 
by  you  presently  in  writing  with  the  bearer 
what  we  may  lippin  (expect)  for  at  your 
hands ;  farther  of  our  mind  we  have  declared 
to  the  bearer  hereof,  whom-to  ye  shall  give 
firm  credit.  Subscribed  with  our  hand  at 
Edinburgh,  the  16th  day  of  July,  1565." 
A  postscript  immediately  follows  : — "  After 
this  our  letter  written,  and  when  we  hoped 
that  so  suddenly  we  needed  not  to  charge 
you,  we  are  constrained  to  give  you  warn- 
ings and  pray  you  effectuously,  that  ye,  with 
your  kin,  friends,  and  force  ye  may  make, 
address  you  to  come  to  us,  being  in  feir 
(array)  of  war,  and  be  provided  for  fifteen 
days  after  your  coming  to  attend  and  await 
upon  us.  For  seeing  armour  taken  on  already 
without  occasion,  it  were  little  enough  that 
we  looked  to  our  own  surety  and  estate. 
This  we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  do  according 
to  our  lippinnis  (expectations),  with  all  pos- 
sible haste.  We  have  not  a  commodious 
bearer  ready,  and  yet  would  not  delay  our 
letter,  for  it  will  sufficiently  enough  declare 
our  meaning." 

At  the  same  time  with  these  proceedings, 
an  attempt  at  justification  was  made  with 
regard  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  had 
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refused  to  attend  the  convention  at  Stirling, 
on  the  plea  that  Lennox  and  Darnley  had 
designs  upon  his  life.  He  was  now  sum- 
moned hy  the  queen  to  appear  and  make 
good  this  accusation.  She  gave  him  a  safe- 
conduct,  countersigned  by  such  of  the 
privy  council  as  were  with  her,  for  himself 
and  eighty  attendants,  a  small  escort  for 
a  nobleman  in  his  position  in  Scotland  in 
those  times  and  under  such  circumstances. 
Lennox  and  Darnley  disclaimed  any  design 
against  him,  and  the  former  offered  to 
fight  the  man  who  had  accused  them  of  it. 
But  Murray  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  such  protests  and  threats,  and  he  again 
refused  to  obey. 

There  was  in  the  mind  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth a  strange  mixture  of  liberality  on  one 
side,  and  of  extravagant  notions  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  on  the  other.  She 
had  a  feeling  for  oppressed  subjects,  espe- 
cially if  they  suffered  for  religion,  but  she 
had  no  notion  of  their  being  helped  by 
themselves.  A  rebellion  of  subjects  she 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  abhorrence, 


however  they  might  have  been  provoked  to  it. 
Hence  she  acted  on  a  very  wavering  policy 
towards  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  towards 
the  French  protestants.  She  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  entirely  crushed,  while 
she  still  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance 
of  taking  part  with  them;  and  by  giving 
them  such  equivocal  countenance,  she  often 
led  them  into  disasters  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  this  very 
crafty  policy  was  perhaps  the  salvation  of 
liberty,  both  religious  and  civil ;  for  had 
she  prematurely  provoked  that  terrible  con- 
test which  happened  more  than  half  a 
century  later,  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture what  might  have  been  the  result. 
Elizabeth's  policy  was,  however,  certainly 
injurious  to  the  protestant  lords  in  Scot- 
land at  this  time ;  for  by  that  degree  of 
encouragement  which  her  agents  held  out 
to  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  led  to 
compromise  themselves  more  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done ;  while  the  little 
open  support  she  gave  them  exposed  their 
weakness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARY'S  MARRIAGE  WITH  DARNLEYJ  RISING  AND  FLIGHT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  NOBLF.S;  MARY  JOINS  THE 
CONTINENTAL  CONFEDERACY  AGAINST  THE  PROTESTANTS. 


IT  was  under  these  unpropitious  circum- 
stances that  Mary  consummated  her  mar- 
riage. The  bishop  of  Dunblane  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  dispensation 
for  it,  and  the  queen  only  waited  his  re- 
turn, which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
July.  The  banns  of  marriage  were  im- 
mediately published  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles.  Darnley  had,  on  the  20th,  been 
created  duke  of  Albany ;  and  on  the  28th 
Mary  addressed  letters  patent  to  the 
heralds,  announcing  her  intention  on  their 
marriage  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
king,  and  ordering  proclamation  to  this 
effect  to  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom. 
"  Forasmickle,"  said  this  document,  "  as 
we  intend,  at  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God, 
to  solemnizate  and  complete  the  band  of 
matrimony,  in  face  of  haly  kirk,  with  the 
right  noble  and  illustrious  prince  Henry 
duke  of  Albany ;  in  respect  of  which  mar- 


riage, and  during  the  time  thereof,  we  will, 
ordain,  and  consent,  that  he  be  named  and 
styled  king  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  that 
all  our  letters,  to  be  directed  after  our 
said  marriage,  be  completed  by  and  in  the 
names  of  the  said  illustrious  prince,  our 
future  husband,  and  us,  as  king  and  queen 
of  Scotland,  conjointly."  Next  day,  Sun- 
day the  29th  of  July,  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house. 
Between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  the 
queen  was  first  conducted  to  the  chapel  by 
several  of  her  nobles,  and  it  was  remarked 
as  ominous,  that  she  was  dressed  in  a 
mourning  gown  of  black,  with  a  wide 
mourning  hood.  She  was  led  into  the 
chapel  by  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Athol, 
who  left  her  there  while  they  went  to  fetch 
the  bridegroom.  They  were  received  by 
two  catholic  priests,  who,  after  the  banns 
had  been  asked  the  third  time,  and  a 
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notary  had  drawn,  up  an  instrument  to  the 
effect  that  no  man  opposed  the  marriage 
or  alleged  any  cause  why  it  should  not 
proceed,  performed  the  ceremony.  Mary 
was  then  conducted  to  her  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband,  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  ceremonies,  she  was  required  to  cast 
off  her  care,  and,  laying  aside  the  sorrowful 
garments  she  then  wore,  to  give  herself 
to  a  pleasanter  life.  After  some  feigned 
reluctance,  she  consented,  and  then  every 
man  that  could  approach  her  was  suffered 
to  take  a  pin  out  of  her  dress,  and  she.  was 
committed  to  her  ladies,  who  undressed 
her,  and  arrayed  her  in  garments  more 
fitting  for  the  occasion.  After  this  com- 
menced the  festivities  of  the  day.  As  the 
newly-married  couple  were  conducted  to 
the  dinner,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  a 
"  largess"  was  cried,  and  money  was  thrown 
in  great  abundance  to  the  crowd  of  atten- 
dants. The  king  and  queen  sat  together 
at  the  high  table,  the  latter  served  by  three 
earls,  Athol  as  sewer,  Morton  as  carver, 
and  Crawford  as  cup-bearer ;  while  three 
other  earls,  Eglintoun,  Cassillis,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  performed  the  same  offices  to  Darn- 
ley.  The  time  between  dinner  and  supper 
was  occupied  with  dancing  and  other  gaiety, 
which  were  repeated  after  supper  until  the 
hour  of  retiring. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  in  her  twenty- 
third  year,  and  Darnley  had  just  completed 
his  nineteenth.  It  was  said  that  she  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  proclamation 
as  king  should  be  postponed  till  he  was  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  at  least  till  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  parliament;  but  Darn- 
ley,  who  had  entirely  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  her,  refused  to  wait,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  be  proclaimed  king  at  once. 
"  Whereupon,"  says  Randolph,  in  his 
graphic  description  of  these  ceremonies, 
"  this  doubt  is  risen  amongst  our  men  of 
law,  whether  she  being  clad  with  a  hus- 
band, and  her  husband  not  twenty-one 
years,  anything  without  parliament  can  be 
of  strength  that  is  done  between  them. 
Upon  Saturday,  at  afternoon,  these  matters 
were  long  in  debating,  and  before  they  were 
well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night, 
by  three  heralds  at  sound  of  the  trumpet  he 
was  proclaimed  king.  This  was  the  night 
before  the  marriage.  This  day,  Monday, 
at  twelve  of  the  clock,  the  lords,  all  that 
were  in  this  town,  were  present  at  the  pro- 
claiming of  him  again,  when  no  man  said 
so  much  as  amen,  saving  his  father,  that 
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cried  out  aloud,  '  God  save  his  grace  !' ' 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  mar- 
riage raised  gloomy  forebodings  in  the  minds 
of  Scotchmen  in  general.  "  So  many  dis- 
contented minds,"  says  Randolph,  "  so 
much  misliking  of  the  subjects  to  have 
these  matters  thus  ordered  in  this  sort  to 
be  brought  to  pass,  I  never  heard  of  any 
marriage.  So  little  comfort  as  men  do 
take,  was  never  seen  at  any  time  where 
men  should  have  shown  themselves  to  re- 
joice, if  that  consideration  of  her  own 
honour  and  of  her  country  had  been  had, 
as  appertained  in  so  weighty  a  case.  Thus 
they  fear  the  overthrow  of  religion,  the 
breach  of  amity  with  the  queen's  majesty, 
destruction  of  as  many  of  the  nobility  as 
she  (Mary)  hath  misliking  of,  or  that  he  do 
pick  a  quarrel  unto." 

The  principles  which  were  in  future  to 
guide  Mary's  government  were  now  soon 
apparent.  Three  days  after  her  marriage, 
the  earl  of  Murray  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  and  on  his  failing  to  present 
himself,  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  put 
to  the  horn,  which  was  in  Scotland  the  for- 
mality of  denouncing  the  extreme  penalties 
of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  queen's 
subjects  were  ordered  to  join  the  queen  in 
arms  to  proceed  against  her  domestic  ene- 
mies. On  the  5th  of  August,  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  was  pardoned  of  all  offences,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  promoted  by  the  queen 
to  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ; 
thus  showing  that  the  complaints  of  Mur- 
ray's friends  were  not  without  foundation, 
that  the  Scottish  queen,  while  pretending 
resentment  against  Bothwell,  really  hin- 
dered the  proceedings  against  him. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  mar- 
riage, she  dispatched  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  her  bedchamber,  Mr.  Tamworth,  to  the 
Scottish  court  to  express  her  dissatisfaction, 
and  to  urge  upon  Mary  a  reconciliation  with 
the  earl  of  Murray.  He  was  instructed  to 
tell  the  queen  of  Scots  that  she  looked  upon 
her  actions  as  very  strange,  not  only  towards 
her,  but  towards  her  own  poor  subjects,  and 
she  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  deplorable 
consequences.  Elizabeth  complained  that 
Mary  had  accused  her  of  deception  and 
dissimulation  in  her  proposals  for  a  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  assuring 
her  that  in  all  her  negotiations  she  had 
acted  with  perfect  sincerity ;  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that,  although 
Lethington  had  been  sent  to  England  to 
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communicate  with  her  on  the  marriage  with 
Darnley,  and  she  had  sent  back  sir  Nicho- 
las Throckmorton  to  signify  her  disapproval, 
Mary  had  proceeded  so  far,  before  the  return 
of  Lethington,  or  the  arrival  of  Throck- 
morton, that  her  advice  was  no  longer  in 
time  to  retard  the  marriage,  although  she 
had  promised  Elizabeth  a  delay  of  three 
months.  The  English  queen  protested 
against  the  detention  of  her  subjects,  Len- 
nox and  Darnley,  in  Scotland,  which  she 
said  was  contrary  to  the  faith  of  existing 
treaties,  and  an  offence  which  she  could  not 
forget.  She  further  complained  that,  on 
the  part  of  Mary,  an  embassy  had  been 
sent  by  John  Hay  merely  to  amuse  her, 
and  she  demanded  an  explanation  of  a 
passage  in  the  letter  sent  by  this  envoy 
which  implied  a  threat  on  the  part  of 
Mary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  princes 
in  support  of  her  title  as  next  heiress  to  the 
English  throne.  She  begged  her  not  to  break 
the  amity  between  the  two  countries,  urged 
her  above  all  to  make  no  change  in  the 
religion  as  then  established  in  Scotland, 
and  appealed  to  her  in  favour  of  her  bro- 
ther the  earl  of  Murray. 

Tamworth  found  Mary  at  Edinburgh, 
just  returned  from  an  expedition  against 
Murray  and  his  friends,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  Argyle.  She  received 
him  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  spoke  proudly 
of  her  claims  to  the  English  throne.  In 
the  written  replies  to  Elizabeth's  expostu- 
lations and  complaints,  she  defended  her 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  and 
declared  that  the  embassy  of  John  Hay  was 
a  bond  fide  one.  "With  regard  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  Elizabeth,  that  other  princes 
would  think  strangely  of  this  marriage, 
Mary  replied  that  "  she  knew  well  enough 
the  wishes  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe." 
She  offered  similar  justifications  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth's  other  charges.  "  She  could 
not,"  she  said,  "  take  it  well  that  the  queen 
of  England  should  judge  so  lightly  of  her 
enterprizes,  the  more  so  as  she  felt  satisfied 
she  had  done  nothing  hastily,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  the  means  of  effecting 
successfully  all  her  enterprises.  And,  as  to 
the  government  of  her  own  kingdom,  she 
had  never  been  curious  to  know  how  the 
queen  of  England  conducted  herself  with 
her  subjects,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  princes  to  intermeddle  in  one 
another's  affairs,  and  that  she  expected  the 
same  forbearance  of  the  queen  of  England, 
|  according  to  justice  and  equity."  Mary 


denied  absolutely  any  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  her  subjects  in  matter  of 
religion,  or  to  make  any  change  in  Scot- 
land in  respect  to  it.  "With  regard  to  the 
earl  of  Murray,  she  requested  that  her  good 
sister  the  queen  of  England  would  refrain 
absolutely  from  all  interference  with  regard 
to  him  or  to  any  other  of  her  subjects. 

The  dispatches  of  M.  de  Foix,  the  French 
ambassador  in  England  at  this  time,  con- 
tain allusions  to  these  events  which  show 
that  Randolph  did  not,  as  Mr.  Tytler  as- 
sumes, misrepresent  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  Scotland.  On  the  12th  of  August 
he  sent  to  the  French  king  the  first  intel- 
ligence he  had  received  of  the  Scottish 
marriage,  and  informed  him  that  it  was 
so  unpopular,  that  on  the  Sunday  night, 
the  day  of  the  nuptials,  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh rose  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  night  in 
so  great  a  riot,  that,  to  appease  it,  the  queen 
was  obliged  next  morning  to  call  before 
her  the  principal  citizens,  to  whom  and  to 
such  of  her  protestant  lords  as  were  at 
court,  she  gave  her  answers  to  the  articles 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  on  the 
part  of  the  protestants,  "  with  the  gentlest 
words  she  could  possibly  employ ;  which 
she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  be- 
fore." She  said  that  having  been  bred  in 
the  catholic  religion,  and  having  all  the 
great  princes  her  friends  and  kinsmen  of 
the  same  faith,  she  could  not  conscien- 
tiously relinquish  the  private  celebration  of 
the  mass,  and  therefore  she  begged  her 
subjects  to  allow  her  that  degree  of  liberty 
which  she  freely  gave  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  promised  them  that  they 
should  none  of  them  be  disturbed  by  her 
means  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  protestant 
faith  and  ceremonies.  With  respect  to 
the  other  demands  of  the  protestants,  she 
declared  that  she  could  not  give  a  distinct 
answer  until  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  but 
that  to  whatever  should  be  determined  in 
parliament  she  would  scrupulously  adhere. 

The  few  foreign  letters  of  Mary  during 
this  period,  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  researches  of  prince  Labanoff, 
are,  as  far  as  they  go,  important  documents 
in  showing  the  real  motives  and  sentiments 
of  the  Scottish  queen  at  this  time.  Pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  of  all  are  shut  up 
in  the  secret  archives  at  Rome,  where  they 
are  permitted  to  be  consulted  by  nobody. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Mary  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
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and  therefore  five  days  before  her  marriage, 
must  convince  us  of  the  insincerity  of  her 
declarations  of  tolerance  towards  her  pro- 
testant  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  us  that  the  protestants  were  justified 
in  their  suspicions  of  her  real  intentions. 
"  My  good  brother,"  she  says  to  Philip  II., 
"  having  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
virtues  with  which  God  has  endowed  your 
majesty,  I  see  that  he  has  not  only  entrusted 
to  you  the  lot  of  so  many  peoples  whose 
king  you  are,  but  also  that  he  appears  to 
have  placed  and  commissioned  you  in  this 
world  above  all  the  others,  to  be  the  defender 
of  the  holy  catholic  faith.  As  I  am  also 
one  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
charge  of  a  kingdom,  I  have  always  resisted, 
as  much  as  it  has  been  in  my  power,  against 
those  who  hold  a  belief  contrary  to  my 
own  ,•  and,  in  order  to  have  more  means 
of  carrying  this  into  effect,  I  have  resolved, 
according  to  the  advice  of  my  subjects,  to 
marry  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.  I 
am  assured  that  your  ambassador,  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  interfere  in  all  this  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
new  sect,  will  already  have  informed  your 
majesty  of  the  reasons  which  have  decided 
me  to  take  this  step.  They  wanted  to 
compel  me  to  renounce  the  celebration  of 
the  mass;  having  refused,  and  taken  the 
resolution  to  persist  in  it  until  death,  I 
have  informed  your  ambassador  of  every- 
thing that  passed,  feeling  assured  that, 
having  so  much  need  as  I  have  of  your 
aid  and  assistance,  your  majesty  will  grant 
them  me  to  maintain  the  faith  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  you  arm  such  great  forces 
against  the  Turks.  And,  as  I  can  well  say 
that  there  is  no  war  more  dangerous  for 
Christendom,  and  more  pernicious  to  the 
obedience  due  to  princes,  than  that  of  these 
new  evangelists  (may  it  please  God  that 
your  majesty  may  never  experience  it  in 
your  estates),  I  supplicate  your  majesty,  as 
much  for  that  reason  as  in  consideration 
of  the  will  which  I  have  had,  and  which 
I  shall  have  all  my  life,  to  be  leagued  with 
your  majesty  towards  and  against  all,  to 
have  the  goodness  to  urge  upon  your  am- 
bassador to  support  the  rights  which  the 
said  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  I  have 
in  England,  and  to  give  him  direction  to 
declare  to  the  queen  of  England  that  your 
majesty  will  not  permit  anything  to  be  done 
to  our  prejudice.  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  acquit  our- 
selves of  the  obligations  which  we  shall 
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thereby  have  contracted  towards  you ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  recommend  myself  to 
your  favour,  praying  God,  monsieur  my 
good  brother,  that  he  give  your  majesty  as 
much  life  and  prosperity  as  you  can  desire. 
From  Edinburgh,  the  24th  of  July,  1565. 
Your  good  sister,  Marie  R." 

We  here  see  distinctly  that  for  some  time 
before  her  marriage  Mary  was  in  confidential 
communication  with  Spain,  through  the 
ambassador  of  that  country  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  the  object  for  which 
she  sought  this  alliance  was  the  overthrow 
of  protestantism  in  Scotland.  These  com- 
munications can  hardly  have  passed  without 
being  at  least  suspected  by  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  who  seem  also  to  have  had  good 
information  of  intrigues  carried  on  with  the 
English  catholics  to  shake  the  throne  of 
their  queen.  This  will  help  to  explain  the 
irritation  which  was  now  gaining  ground 
between  the  two  queens. 

Nor  was  the  negotiation  with  Spain  a 
mere  matter  of  words.  Philip  declared 
privately  his  determination  to  assist  her 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  her  pro- 
testant  rebels,  maintain  the  catholic  faith, 
and  enforce  her  claim  to  the  English 
throne ;  and  he  sent  to  his  ambassador  in 
England,  who  had  conducted  the  corre- 
spondence with  her,  a  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns,  to  be  employed  "  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support 
of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  husband." 
The  pope,  to  whom  also  she  had  applied  for 
assistance,  had  sent  her  a  remittance  of 
eight  thousand  crowns ;  but  the  vessel  which 
carried  it  was  wrecked  on  the  English 
coast,  and  the  money  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

It  is  no  doubt  to  the  encouragement 
given  her  by  Philip  and  the  pope  that  we 
owe  the  resolution  with  which  she  now 
acted  against  Murray  and  his  confederates, 
and  her  determination  to  listen  to  no  terms 
of  peace  with  them.  She  insisted  that 
Elizabeth  should  immediately  recognise  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  that  she  should  promise  to  give  no 
encouragement  whatever  to  her  rebellious 
subjects.  She  ordered  Elizabeth's  ambas- 
sador, Randolph,  to  attend  the  privy  coun- 
cil, where  he  was  required  on  his  honour  to 
discontinue  all  communication  with  the 
earl  of  Murray's  party,  or  to  submit  to  the 
alternative  of  being  placed  under  a  guard 
which  would  keep  watch  on  his  movements. 
Randolph  set  the  council  at  defiance,  telling 
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them  he  would  "  promise  nothing,  either  on 
honour,  honesty,  word,  or  writing;  and  as 
for  guards  to  attend  me,  they  shall  fare  full 
ill,  unless  stronger  and  better  armed  than 
my  own  servants."  It  was  proposed  to  him  by 
Lethington,  who  still  remained  with  Mary  in 
the  office  of  secretary,  that  he  should  retire 
for  a  while  to  Berwick ;  but  this  also  he  re- 
fused, insisting  that  it  was  his  duty,  until  re- 
called, to  attend  at  the  Scottish  court.  Ran- 
dolph appears,  for  the  present,  to  have  been 
no  further  molested ;  but  it  fared  worse  with 
Elizabeth's  extraordinary  ambassador,  Tarn- 
worth.  He  carried  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
Darnley  by  the  royal  title  so  far  as  to  refuse 
a  passport  on  his  return,  because  it  was  to 
be  signed  by  him  as  king.  The  borderers 
were  duly  warned  of  this  circumstance,  and 
on  his  return  he  was  waylaid,  maltreated, 
and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Hume  castle. 

This  occurred  on  the  21st  of  August. 
The  day  following,  Mary,  who  was  now 
preparing  to  act  with  vigour  against  her 
opponents,  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which 
the  earls  of  Murray  and  Argyle,  with  their 
friends  and  adherents,  were  declared  rebels, 
and  she  called  upon  her  subjects  to  meet 
her  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
against  them.  Urgent  letters  were  at  the 
same  time  addressed  to  many  of  the  Scottish 
lords,  calling  upon  them  for  their  active 
services  on  this  occasion.  One  of  these  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is 
dated  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  runs  in  the  following  words : — 
"  Trusty  friend,  we  greet  you  well.  That 
which  we  before  suspected  has  now  declared 
itself  indeed,  for  our  rebels  have  retired 
them  to  the  in-country,  the  suffering  whereof 
is  no  ways  to  us  honourable.  We  mind, 
God  willing,  in  proper  persons  to  pass  for 
their  pursuit,  whereunto  it  is  needful  that 
we  be  well  and  substantiously  accompanied. 
We  pray  you  therefore  effectuously  that  ye, 
with  your  kin,  friends,  and  household,  well 
bodin  in  feir  of  war  (well  equipped  in  war- 
like gear),  and  provided  to  remain  full  fif- 
teen days  after  your  coming,  address  you  to 
meet  us  at  Edinburgh  the  25th.  day  of 
August  instant,  by  six  hours  at  even,  and  so 
to  pass  forward  with  us,  as  ye  will  declare 
the  good  affection  ye  bear  to  us  and  our 
service,  and  do  us  most  acceptable  plea- 
sure." It  is  signed  by  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band, as  queen  arid  king. 

About  four  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  obeyed  this  call,  and  with  these  Mary 
and  her  husband  marched  from  Edinburgh. 


They  were  at  Stirling  on  the  28tb  of 
August,  and  from  thence  they  proceeded 
direct  to  Glasgow,  where  we  find  them  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  lords  had  also 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  weakened  by  a  division 
of  opinion  as  to  the  object  for  which  they 
had  taken  up  arms.  According  to  the 
account  of  Buchanan,  the  duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault  and  the  Hamiltons  proposed  that  the 
queen  as  well  as  Darnley  should  be  deposed 
and  put  to  death,  the  result  of  which  would 
have  been  that  the  crown  would  descend  to 
the  duke's  family;  but  Murray  and  his 
friends,  who  were  opposed  to  the  ambition 
of  the  Hamiitons,  insisted  on  the  adoption 
of  a  more  moderate  course,  upon  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hamiltons  refused  to 
rise,  though  the  duke  remained  with  the 
earls.  According  to  this  historian,  the 
lords  were  in  force  at  Paisley,  when  Mary 
advanced  to  Glasgow.  But,  instead  of 
waiting  for  her,  they  made  a  counter-move- 
ment, and,  calculating  on  the  zealous  pro- 
testantism of  the  south-eastern  counties, 
the  earls  of  Murray  and  Glencairn,  and  the 
duke,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced to  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered 
on  the  last  day  of  August.  Thence  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  deprecating 
her  hostility,  and  declaring  if  she  continued 
to  persecute  them  their  blood  should  be 
dearly  bought.  At  the  same  time  they 
dispatched  their  agents  to  England,  with 
urgent  entreaties  for  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  stanch 
protestants,  and  neither  Darnley  nor  the 
queen  were  popular  among  them.  We  per- 
ceive, indeed,  from  contemporary  notices, 
that  while  the  court  had  remained  in  the 
capital  there  were  continual  broils  between 
the  citizens  and  his  followers  or  partizans. 
But  the  castle  was  held  by  a  governor  de- 
voted to  the  queen,  with  a  sufficiently  strong 
garrison,  and  the  citizens  stood  too  much 
in  awe  of  its  guns  to  dare  to  join  openly  in 
the  insurrection.  During  the  short  period 
the  lords  remained  in  Edinburgh,  these 
guns  continued  to  be  fired  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  town,  until,  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  the  lords 
evacuated  it,  and  retired  to  Dumfries,  from 
whence  they  dispatched  Robert  Melvil  to 
the  English  court,  to  represent  urgently 
their  wants,  and  to  solicit  an  immediate  aid 
of  three  thousand  men,  with  some  English 
ships  of  war  in  the  firth. 

When  Mary  was  assured  of  the  retreat  of 
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the  lords  to  Dumfries,  instead  of  pursuing 
her  course  to  Edinburgh,  she  returned  to 
Glasgow,  where  she  established  her  court 
for  a  short  time,  and  employed  herself  in 
acts  of  vengeance  against  her  opponents. 
On  the  10th  of  September  she  wrote  from 
that  city  a  letter  to  Philip  of  Spain,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  strictly  literal  transla- 
tion : — "  Monsieur  my  good  brother,  the 
affection  with  which  you  have  always  em- 
ployed yourself  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  our  catholic  religion,  has  caused 
me  heretofore  to  seek  your  favour  and  aid, 
foreseeing  that  which  is  now  come  to  pass 
in  this  kingdom,  which  tends  to  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  catholics,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  those  wretched  errors,  to  which  we, 
the  king  my  husband  and  myself,  wishing 
to  offer  resistance,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
losing  our  crown,  and,  by  the  same  means, 
the  right  which  we  claim  elsewhere  (i.e.  to 
the  English  crown),  if  we  have  not  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  great  princes  of  Christendom. 
Which  being  considered,  and  the  constancy 
with  which  you  have  proceeded  in  these 
matters  in  your  estates,  and  how  much 
more  than  any  other  prince  you  have  firmly 
supported  those  who  have  propped  them- 
selves with  your  favour,  we  have  chosen  to 
address  ourselves  above  all  others  to  you,  to 
aid  us  with  your  counsel,  and  enable  us  to 
conquer  by  your  aid  and  support;  to  have 
which,  we  have  dispatched  to  you  this 
English  gentleman,  a  catholic  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  king  my  husband  and  myself, 
with  ample  charge  to  render  you  an  account 
of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  praying  you  to  give  credit 
to  him  as  you  would  to  ourselves ;  and  dis- 
patch him  back  very  soon,  for  these  occa- 
sions are  so  necessary,  as  it  concerns  us  so 
much  for  the  crown  and  the  liberty  of  the 
church  for  ever,  to  maintain  which  we  will 
spare  neither  life  nor  estate,  being  supported 
and  counselled  by  you;  to  whom,  after 
having  kissed  your  hands,  I  pray  God  to  give 
monsieur  my  good  brother,  all  prosperity 
and  felicity." 

At  the  very  time  when  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain,  avowing 
Mary's  hostility  to  the  established  religion, 
and  introducing  an  agent  to  him  to  con- 
sult on  the  means  of  subverting  it,  she  was 
'  drawing  up  a  declaration  to  her  subjects 
of  her  firm  resolution  to  support  it.  This 
declaration  is  preserved  in  a  French  tran- 
slation which  had  been  sent  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
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collection  of  documents  published  by  M. 
Teulet.  It  is  dated  at  Dundee  on  the  15th 
of  September,  and  is  to  the  following 
effect : — "  The  king  and  queen  having  un- 
derstood the  seditious  and  false  repor.ts 
sown  among  their  subjects,  as  well  by 
mouth  as  by  writing,  by  the  rebels  and 
their  adherents,  as  if  their  majesties  had 
no  other  deliberation  but  to  ruin  the  state 
of  religion  which  they  found  everywhere 
publicly  established  on  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  to  revoke  and  abolish  the  law  of 
oblivion,  and  not  to  keep  a  single  point 
of  all  that  was  said  and  promised  by  the 
queen's  majesty  at  Stirling;  tending  thereby 
to  seduce  the  poor  people  and  alienate  their 
affections  from  the  obedience  they  owe  to 
their  majesties,  although  there  is  nothing 
of  all  that  and  the  subject  of  such  false 
rumours  has  never  entered  the  hearts  of 
their  majesties.  To  obviate  which,  and  in 
order  that  the  authors  of  such  lies  may  be 
made  known  for  such  as  they  are,  namely, 
mutineers,  seditious,  and  enemies  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  that  all  the  subjects 
may  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  wholly 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intention 
towards  the  establishment  of  their  said 
religion,  their  majesties  have,  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  of  their  privy  council  found 
good  to  make  known  to  them,  that  as  their 
said  majesties  have  not  heretofore  forced 
any  one  in  matters  of  conscience,  nor 
undertaken  anything  against  the  religion 
which  on  their  arrival  as  is  aforesaid,  they 
found  everywhere  received,  so  all  their 
good  subjects  may  hold  themselves  assured 
to  be  entirely  secure  of  the  same  for  the 
future.  And,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly 
established,  and  that  all  the  ordounances, 
laws,  and  constitutions,  as  well  canon  and 
civil  as  municipal,  prejudicial  to,  it  may 
be  annulled  and  abolished,  their  majesties 
have  advised  and  deliberated  to  hold  the 
estates  as  soon  as  time  will  permit.  Which 
would  already  have  been  put  in  effect,  if 
the  chiefs  of  this  tumult  had  not  them- 
selves been  the  cause  of  delay,  and  hindered, 
by  their  defection,  the  execution  of  what 
their  majesties  had,  as  they  still  have,  good 
desire  to  do.  Moreover  they  intend  to 
keep  and  accomplish  in  every  point  all 
which  the  queen's  majesty  said  or  promised 
at  Stirling,  and  to  provide  for  all  things 
tending  to  the  safety  of  those  who  have 
made  profession  of  the  said  religion,  in 
their  bodies,  goods,  lands,  and  possessions, 
as  they  themselves  shall  advise  it  and  can, 
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with  reason  require.  Their  majesties  will 
also  ratify  and  confirm  anew  the  said  law 
of  oblivion,  and  finally  they  will  make  no 
difficulty  in  yielding  to  their  said  subjects 
all  that  justly  they  can  demand  or  ought  to 
expect  from  their  majesties." 

At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
place  new  summonses  were  issued,  urgently 
calling  upon  her  subjects  to  join  the  royal 
banner.  She  had  overrun  Fife,  where  the 
protestants  were  strong,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  houses  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
and  other  barons  who  had  joined  the  insur- 
gents. She  levied  heavy  fines  upon  Dun- 
dee and  St.  Andrews,  and  her  forces  being 
now  considerably  increased,  she  prepared  to 
attack  her  opponents  in  Dumfries.  Mary's 
success  had  rendered  her  more  resolute 
and  more  insatiable  in  her  desire  of  ven- 
geance, and  her  disinclination  to  hear 
reason  was  not  diminished  when  she  was 
joined  by  the  profligate  and  unscrupulous 
earl  of  Bothwell,  who  now  arrived  at  court 
•with  other  reckless  adventurers  in  his  train. 
Bothwell  possessed  great  power  on  the  bor- 
ders, and  at  the  beginning  of  October  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  hereditary  office  of 
great  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  southern  frontier. 
From  this  moment  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Bothwell  were  the  two  most  influential 
nobles  of  the  queen's  party. 

The  Scottish  protestant  leaders  at  least 
suspected,  if  they  did  not  know,  of  the 
secret  designs  and  negotiations  of  their 
queen,  and  this  sufficiently  justified  their 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their  religion. 
This  anxiety  might  appear  extravagant  to 
those  who  did  not  see  the  under-current  of 
events,  and  probably  the  ultimate  danger 
may  not  have  been  really  so  great  as  was 
apprehended,  but  the  prospect  before  them 
was  in  appearance  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  believed — and  we  can  have 
little  doubt,  after  perusing  Mary's  letters  to 
the  king  of  Spain  and  to  the  pope — that  if 
the  queen  had  completely  triumphed  over 
the  protestant  nobles,  she  would  have  re- 
established the  catholic  faith.  Their  dis- 
tress increased  the  urgency  of  their  appeals 
to  Elizabeth,  and  when  expecting  to  be 
attacked  at  Dumfries,  they  sent  a  paper  ol 
instructions  to  their  agent  in  England, 
Robert  Melvil,  which  was  entitled,  "In- 
formations to  be  given  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty in  favour  of  the  church  of  Christ,  now 
begun  to  be  persecuted  in  the  chief  members 
of  the  same."  In  this  document,  which  was 
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dated  on  the  22nd  of  September,  Melvil 
was  instructed  to  declare  to  the  queen  of 
England  that  the  real  aim  of  Mary  and  her 
lusband  was  to  subvert  utterly  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  within  the  realm,  and  to 
re-erect  in  its  place  papistry  and  supersti- 
;ion.  Hence  arose  the  persecution  of  the 
ords,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
;heir  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion,  and  who  had  attempted  "  to  redress 
the  great  enormities  lately  crept  into  the 
public  regimen  of  this  miserable  common- 
wealth." They  complained  that  they  were 
at  present  ruled  by  low  and  crafty  foreign- 
rs,  such  as  the  two  Italians,  David  Riccio 
and  Francisco,  in  whom  alone  the  queen 
tiad  placed  her  trust  and  affection.  They 
alleged  that  the  earl  of  Murray  was  perse- 
uted  merely  because  he  would  not  counte- 
nance these  foreigners  in  their  abuses; 
while  Darnley,  a  stranger  and  the  subject  of 
another  realm,  had  intruded  himself  upon 
them  as  their  king,  without  their  consent, 
and  contrary  to  all  order  that  ever  was  used 
in  that  realm.  It  was  their  only  wish,  they 
said,  to  redress  these  enormities,  and  for 
this  reason  they  were  prosecuted  as  traitors 
and  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 

Elizabeth  meanwhile  was  following  her 
old  hesitating  policy.  The  last  thing  she 
contemplated  was  to  allow  the  Scottish 
lords  to  be  entirely  crushed,  yet  she  feared 
to  give  the  example  of  a  sovereign  prince 
openly  assisting  rebels  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  She  had  encouraged  Murray  and 
his  friends  with  pecuniary  assistance,  and 
with  indirect  promises  just  before  they 
occupied  Edinburgh,  but  she  seems  to  have 
been  convinced  after  that  time  that  their 
party  was  too  weak  to  make  head  against 
Mary's  forces,  and  she  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation ;  but  the  Scottish 
queen  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of 
intervention.  The  court  of  France  was  also 
at  this  time  averse  to  her  proceedings,  and 
were  preparing  to  send  Castelnau  de  Mau- 
vissiere,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  diplomatists  of  his  day,  to  expostu- 
late with  her,  and  endeavour  to  compose  the 
differences  between  her  and  her  subjects. 
From  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador 
in  England,  M.  de  Foix,  we  gain  some  inter- 
esting information  on  the  proceedings  of 
England  and  France  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  a  dispatch  from  the  ambassador 
to  the  queen-mother,  written  on  the  18th  of 
September,  we  are  informed  that  M.  de 
Mauvissiere  had  arrived  in  England,  and 
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that  at  the  desire  of  M.  de  Foix,  expressed 
through  Cecil,  Elizabeth  had  announced 
her  willingness  to  send  an  envoy  along  with 
him  to  Scotland,  to  join  in  an  urgent  appeal 
to  Mary  to  act  with  more  moderation  to- 
wards the  insurgent  lords.  But  when  he 
accompanied  Mauvissiere  to  the  palace  to 
receive  Elizabeth's  final  determination,  they 
found  her  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
against  the  Scottish  queen.  She  read 
them  a  letter  which  Mary  had  written  to 
Randolph,  informing  him  that,  if  it  pleased 
Elizabeth  to  send  her  an  ambassador  to  treat 
,.  of  the  differences  between  them,  the  two 
'  queens,  she  would  receive  him  and  listen  to 
him  with  pleasure,  as  there  was  nothing  she 
desired  more  than  to  maintain  the  amity 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  "  but  if  it  was  in 
any  fashion  whatever  to  meddle  with  com- 
posing the  affairs  between  her  and  her  sub- 
jects, she  wished  to  be  understood  she  would 
not  endure  that  either  the  queen  of  England 
or  any  other  prince  should  meddle  there- 
with in  any  fashion,  having  very  good  means 
to  chastise  the  rebels  and  bring  them  to 
reason."  Elizabeth  then  told  the  two 
French  ambassadors,  that,  considering  that 
the  queen  of  Scotland  had  already  twice 
refused  the  offer  she  had  made  of  interven- 
tion, she  could  not  consistently  with  her 
dignity  send  another  envoy,  or  attempt  any 
further  "  to  put  her  in  repose  against  her 
will;"  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had  greatly  desired  to  effect  a  pacifi- 
cation in  Scotland,  and  to  save  Mary's  sub- 
jects, "  whom  she  had  placed  in  great  dan- 
ger, and,  as  it  were,  led  to  the  butchery." 
She  declared  that  she  had  hitherto  sent 
envoys  to  admonish  them  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  queen,  but  "  seeing  that 
the  latter  did  not  cease  unjustly  to  pursue 
them  to  death,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
honest  means  of  accord  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  said  subjects,not  to  offend 
her,  she  (Elizabeth)  would  now  aid  them 
with  all  the  means  which  God  had  given 
her,  and  she  wished  that  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  all."  M.  de  Foix  was 
alarmed  at  the  bitter  tone  in  which  Eliza- 
beth uttered  this  menace,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  offer  any  justification  of  the 
Scottish  queen;  but  he  requested  a  pass- 
port for  M.  de  Mauvissiere,  and  begged 
that  the  English  queen  would  strengthen 
him  with  her  counsels.  Elizabeth  appears 
to  have  taken  this  personal  appeal  in  good 
part,  and,  after  some  slight  objection,  she 
appointed  some  of  her  ministers  to  consult 
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with  MM.  de  Mauvissiere  and  Foix  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  same  dispatch,  M.  de  Foix  repeats 
some  Scottish  intelligence  which  he  had 
received  from  one  of  Mary's  servants  who 
had  brought  him  a  letter  from  her,  and 
adds  his  own  opinions  on  the  state  of  Scot- 
land, derived  from  the  same  authority. 
"  As  to  making  a  reconciliation,"  says  the 
ambassador,  "  I  do  not  think  that  mon- 
sieur de  Mauvissiere  can  effect  it,  nor  any 
other  but  necessity,  which  is  the  grand 
teacher  of  the  imprudent  and  ill-advised." 
Each  party,  he  says,  accused  the  other 
of  plots  of  assassination,  which  had  led 
to  such  bitter  hatred  between  them  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  appease. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  I  hear,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  queen  of  Scots  is  possessed  by 
young  and  necessitous  adventurers  who, 
by  their  imprudence  and  desire  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  goods  of  others,  will 
keep  up  these  divisions.  And  this  the 
bearer  himself,  Beaton  .(Mary's  messenger) 
has  confessed  to  me,  and  named  to  me  as 
her  favourite  counsellors  two  Italians,  the 
one  named  David  (Riccio),  who  was  a 
musician,  and  was  given  her  by  monsieur 
de  Morette  when  I  went  into  Scotland  by 
your  commandment,  and  he  is  now  her 
principal  secretary ;  the  other  named  Fran- 
cisco, her  maitre  d'hotel.  The  earl  of 
Athol  has  been  made  lieutenant-general, 
and  presides  over  the  council,  a  very  great 
catholic,  bold,  and  valiant,  and  active,  they 
say,  but  without  judgment  or  experience, 
and  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle.  And  where  such  personages 
hold  the  helm  in  the  midst  of  tempests, 
your  majesty  may  easily  think  in  what 
danger  the  ship  is."  The  ambassador 
finishes  his  dispatch  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  Mary's  proceedings,  chiefly  re- 
ceived from  persons  of  her  own  party.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  he  says,  she  was  "  at 
'  Feclan,'  and  had  dismissed,  as  Beaton  told 
me,  a  part  of  her  forces  to  recruit  them- 
selves; and  with  the  rest,  as  the  queen  of 
England  told  me,  she  was  going  to  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  to  seize  his 
goods  and  turn  out  of  doors  his  wife,  who 
was  with  child  and  in  her  ninth  month 
near  her  time  of  delivery.  The  duke  and 
others  of  his  league  were  then  at  Dumfries, 
which  is  a  strong  place  near  England,  on 
the  western  border,  and  convenient  for  Ire- 
land. The  earl  of  Morton,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  has  retired  to  his  house.  Max- 
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well,  governor  of  the  Scottish  inarches,  who 
is  one  of  the  ahlest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  lords,  has  held  hitherto  with  the  queen ; 
but  seeing  that  she  no  longer  approved  of 
his  counsel,  he  has  left  her,  and  has  joined 
the  duke's  party." 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  M.  de 
Foix  wrote  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  another 
letter  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  had 
received  further  intelligence  from  that 
country,  and  a  letter  from  Mary,  in  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather,  she  repeated  her 
refusal  to  accept  the  intermediation  of  Eliza- 
beth. With  this  letter  he  again  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  queen 
of  England,  who,  on  hearing  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  merely  said  that  "  she  pitied 
that  -the  queen  of  Scots  should  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  seek  the  ruin  of  her  most 
faithful  subjects,  taking  it  upon  her  oath 
that  she  desired  all  her  subjects  were  as 
devoted  to  her;  and  then  she  began  to 
praise  warmly  the  conscientiousness,  pro- 
bity, and  goodness  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
who  desired  [she  said]  nothing  but  the 
service  of  the  queen  his  mistress."  Eliza- 
beth then,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
her  by  the  ambassador,  denied  that  she 
had  given  the  insurgents  any  assistance. 
She  went  on  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
aware  of  Mary's  secret  embassies  to  Rome 
and  Spain,  and  that  she  knew  that  they 
had  plots  in  progress  against  her  own 
crown.  The  ambassador  stated  to  the 
queen  dowager,  from  his  own  information 
from  Scotland,  that  on  the  21st  the  queen 
was  at  Edinburgh,  ready  to  start  for  Stir- 
ling, to  join  her  forces,  which  were  assembled 
there,  and  amounted,  he  tells  us,  to  fifteen 
thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry.  The  lords, 
who  were  still  at  Dumfries,  had  with  them, 
he  says,  not  more  than  a  thousand  horse, 
so  that  their  cause  seemed  for  the  moment 
desperate.  In  fact,  with  the  consciousness 
of  momentary  superiority,  Mary  appears  to 
have  shown  less  discretion  than  usual,  and 
to  have  talked  among  her  friends  in  no 
measured  terms  of  the  revenge  she  would 
take  not  only  on  her  rebellious  subjects,  but 
upon  her  good  sister  of  England.  After 
stating  that  Elizabeth's  suspicions  had  been 
excited  by  the  knowledge  of  Mary's  secret 
negotiations  with  Rome  and  Spain,  and  by 
her  boasts  that  she  had  extensive  intelli- 
gence among  the  catholics  in  England, 
M.  de  Foix  proceeds  to  say,  "Arid,  in 
truth,  I  believe  it  is  not  without  reason,  for 
this  very  bearer  (the  messenger  of  Mary) 


told  me  himself  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  charged  him  to  say  that  she  hoped  that, 
within  a  few  days,  she  should  have  the 
means  of  giving  her  a  good  pledge  and 
earnest  of  the  loan  and  pleasure  she  should 
receive  from  your  majesties  ;  and  that,  one 
of  these  days  past,  having  been  remon- 
strated with  by  some  of  her  lords  that  she 
took  too  much  pains  and  labour,  being  con- 
tinually with  the  army  and  in  the  field  in 
very  disagreeable  weather,  she  answered 
that  she  would  never  cease  to  continue  such 
labours  until  she  had  led  them  to  London. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  this  will  not  be  so  soon 
as  she  thinks ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  she  will 
find  herself  deceived  in  these  vain  expecta- 
tions with  which  ambition  and  youth  too 
soon  feed  themselves." 

The  sanguine  and  passionate  temper  of 
Mary  is  nowhere  shown  more  distinctly 
than  in  a  letter  written  to  her  ambassador 
in  France,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  which 
has  been  accidentally  preserved.  It  bears 
date  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  begins  with  a  complaint  of  the  long 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  bishop 
had  informed  his  royal  mistress  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. "  As  for  our  news,"  says  the 
queen,  "  you  shall  know  that  Mauvissiere 
had  commission  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, which  I  would  willingly  have  accepted 
with  the  queen,  my  neighbour,  but  not  with 
my  subjects,  having  behaved  themselves  in 
the  fashion  they  have  done;  I  would  rather 
lose  all !  But  I  feel  assured  that  you  have 
heard  enough  on  this  point  by  your  brother, 
and,  since,  by  Chalmers.  The  only  news 
at  present  is  that  they  go  every  day  from 
worse  to  worse,  and  that  they  are  now  at 
Dumfries,  where  they  have  determined  to 
remain  until  I  move  from  hence,  which 
will  be  to-morrow,  and  then  to  go,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  Annan,  which  they  intend  to 
hold  strong  against  me  with  the  aid  of  three 
hundred  English  arquebusiers  from  the 
English  garrison ;  and  they  boast  that  they 
will  have  further  support,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  to  enable  them  to  hold  against  our 
army,  which  is  to  march  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after  at  latest,  where  the  king  and  I  go 
in  person,  hoping  that,  when  the  time  of 
the  proclamation  is  expired,  we  shall  retire 
and  give  them  leisure  to  wait  for  the  queen 
of  England's  army,  which  is  to  be  ready  by 
spring.  Now,  after  having,  as  often  as  you 
can,  by  all  means  you  can,  persuaded  the 
queen  (Catherine  de  Medicis)  to  send  us 
men  and  money  in  this  necessity,  send  me 
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word  in  all  diligence  what  I  may  expect ; 
and  take  care  always  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  man  you  know  (perhaps  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  France), 
to  whom  in  secret  you  will  use  the  same 
persuasions ;  for  at  court  they  got  to  know 
something  of  your  secret  dealings  at  Bay- 
onne.  I  will  write  more  amply  to  you  by 
the  first  convenient  occasion.  And  above 
all,  have  an  eye  to  see  if  my  rebels  shall 
enter  into  any  secret  dealings  there  with 
the  protestants  or  Chatillon,  or  if  the  duke 
and  the  earl  of  Murray  shall  not  have  some 
agent  near  the  queen  j  and  you  can  assure 
the  latter  that  they  have  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  that  it  is  not  that  which  guides 
them  any  more  than  the  public  good  j  for  I 
have  changed  nothing  in  the  order  to  which 
they  themselves  agreed ;  and,  if  they  have 
not  been  at  the  council,  it  is  because  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  them  come  since  I 
was  married,  except  some  who,  after  having 
given  their  opinion  against  them,  went  and 
joined  them,  of  which  many  begin  to  repent. 
.  .  .  .  .  The  traitor  Maxwell  is  greatly 
ashamed  at  having  broken  his  faith  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner,  and  has  no  great  desire 
to  send  his  son  into  England  as  a  pledge, 
remembering  how  his  last  was  treated ;  he 
has  sent  me  word  of  this  himself." 

It  is  said  that  when  the  protestant  lords 
left  Edinburgh,  it  was  Maxwell's  urgent 
advice  that  made  them  establish  themselves 
in  Dumfries,  where  his  power  chiefly  lay, 
and  he  was  now  preparing  to  betray  them. 
We  see  by  Mary's  own  letter  just  quoted, 
that  he  was  in  secret  communication  with 
the  court ;  and  when,  early  in  October,  the 
royal  army  approached,  under  pretence  of 
making  a  last  attempt  to  intercede  for  his 
friends,  he  went  to  Mary  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  himself.  The  terms  he  ob- 
tained, according  to  Buchanan,  were  the 
grant  of  a  part  of  his  father-in-law's  estate, 
upon  which  he  returned  to  the  town,  told 
the  lords  that  the  queen  would  listen  to 
no  terms,  and  that  every  one  must  shift 
for  himself,  and  he  set  the  example.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Scottish  lords,  overawed 
by  the  great  superiority  of  the  force  brought 
against  them,  left  Dumfries  and  made  their 
retreat  into  England. 

This  result  had  been  foreseen  by  M.  de 
Foix,  and  probably  by  the  English  court, 
for  the  chief  object  of  Elizabeth  at  this 
moment  seems  to  have  been  to  protect  the 
retreat  of  the  Scottish  lords  into  England, 
in  case  the  last  effort  at  reconciliation  failed. 
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Melvil  was  sent  back  to  Scotland  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  he  carried  with 
him  a  formal  promise  that  Elizabeth  would 
assist  the  protestants  with  four  hundred 
arquebusiers  and  two  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  M.  de  Foix  tells  us,  on  infor- 
mation received  from  Melvil  himself,  that 
this  small  body  of  troops  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  captains  Read  and  Carey, 
who  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  them 
to  Berwick,  but  who  were  ordered  not 
actually  to  join  the  Scots  unless  they  saw 
them  reduced  to  extremities.  He  tells  us 
that  it  was  Elizabeth's  great  desire  to  help 
them  to  make  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
their  queen,  without  risking  a  war  between 
the  two  countries,  and  that  this  was  strongly 
urged  upon  them  in  her  recommendations 
to  Melvil,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
large  and  frequent  reviews  of  troops  in 
England  at  that  time  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  show  that  Elizabeth  was  not  un- 
prepared for  the  other  alternative.  On 
the  12th  of  October  M.  de  Foix  had  an 
audience  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  the  desire  of  the  French  king  to 
co-operate  with  Elizabeth  in  effecting  a 
pacification  of  the  Scottish  troubles,  and 
she  then  told  him  that  it  was  not  her  inten- 
tion to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland ; 
she  assured  him  that  she  would  give  no 
assistance  to  the  Scottish  lords,  unless  she 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  own 
security;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  told 
him  that  she  knew  of  Mary's  secret  mis- 
sions to  Spain  and  Rome,  and  that  she 
suspected  they  were  full  of  peril  to  the 
protestant  faith  in  these  islands.  She 
again  assured  him  of  her  conviction  of  the 
honest  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
and  of  her  belief  that  he  had  no  designs 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress. It  was  then  known  that  Mary  had 
marched  from  Edinburgh  against  the  rebels 
at  Dumfries,  and  as  it  was  the  general  con- 
viction that  they  would  be  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  Elizabeth  had  given 
orders  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  a 
strong  force  under  his  command  in  the 
north,  to  protect  their  retreat. 

Meanwhile  the  embassy  of  M.  de  Mau- 
vissiere  had  produced  as  little  effect  upon 
Mary  as  the  remonstrances  of  Elizabeth. 
That  ambassador  had  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  obtained  an 
immediate  audience  of  the  queen  and  her 
husband.  Mary  told  him  that  her  sub- 
jects had  rebelled  against  her  without  any 
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other  cause  than  their  natural  turbulence 
and  ambition,  that  she  had  made  no  attempt 
to  constrain  them  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  had  manifested  no  design  to  interfere 
with  the  church  establishment  as  it  then 
stood;  that  it  was  her  rebels  themselves 
who  had  first  consented  to  her  marriage, 
and  that  they  had  afterwards  opposed  it, 
because  they  thought  it  would  hinder  them 
all  from  being  kings  themselves.  She  said 
that  she  had  too  much  spirit  to  endure 
that  her  subjects  should  give  her  the  law, 
or  that  her  kingdom,  which  had  long  been 
a  monarchy,  should  be  now  turned  into  a 
republic.  She  declared  to  him  that  all 
her  hope  was  in  the  assistance  of  France, 
and  she  conjured  him,  as  a  friend  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  to  labour  in  her  cause. 
She  declared  that  she  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  for  an  accommodation  with  her 
rebels,  and  that  if  the  king  of  France  did 
not  assist  her  in  crushing  them  entirely,  she 
must  embrace  the  alternative  of  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  another  prince. 
Mauvissiere  had  brought  letters  from  the 
French  king  to  the  protestant  leaders,  ex- 
horting them  to  moderation,  and  had  given 
especial  instructions  to  his  ambassador  to 
attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation ;  but  Mary 
begged  that  he  would  not  let  it  be  known 
to  her  subjects  that  such  was  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  she  forbade  him  peremp- 
torily delivering  the  king's  letters  or  hold- 
ing any  communication  whatever  with  any 
of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, she  wished  him  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  he  came  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  assistance  from  France  to  enable 
her  entirely  to  crush  them.  She  desired 
him  at  the  same  time  to  write  to  the  king 
of  France  that  she  was  resolved  to  grant 
no  terms  whatever  to  disobedient  subjects 
who  she  knew  intended  to  put  her  and  her 
husband  to  death.  Mauvissiere  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  embarrassed  by  theviolent 
language  with  which  Mary  spoke  of  her 
subjects,  and  he  tried  to  moderate  her  by 
persuasion.  He  assured  her  of  the  con- 
stant friendship  of  the  king  of  France  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  it  was  their 
only  wish  that  she  should  live  happily  with 
her  husband,  her  subjects  in  obedience,  and 
the  queen  of  England  her  friend;  that, 
well  aware  themselves  of  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  civil  war,  they  were  anxious  to 
warn  her  against  it,  and  that  they  advised 
her  earnestly  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
her  nobles,  while  it  might  be  done  with 


ease.  The  only  direct  reply  he  received 
to  this  proposal  was,  that  Mary  begged 
i  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  M.  de  Mau- 
vissiere, would  trouble  themselves  no  further 
about  this  matter,  as  she  was  determined 
to  consent  to  no  agreement  which  she  con- 
sidered contrary  to  her  honour  and  safety, 
but  urgently  prayed  for  immediate  succour. 
Mauvissiere  said  that,  with  respect  to  the 
succour  for  which  she  asked,  it  was  no 
part  of  his  instructions,  for  the  king 
did  not  believe  that  affairs  were  in  that 
extremity  that  they  could  not  be  arranged. 
As  far  as  he  could  understand,  her  subjects 
did  not  demand  anything  more  than  the 
king  had  granted  to  his,  which  was,  to 
live  unmolested  in  their  houses,  and  in 
liberty  of  their  consciences,  and  he  thought 
she  ought  to  yield  so  far  to  their  wishes. 
He  suggested  that  the  information  as  to 
their  ultimate  intentions  was  invented  by 
their  enemies,  in  order  to  make  her  more 
bitter  against  them.  For,  said  he,  princes 
were  always  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
this  way,  and  they  had  therefore  the  more 
need  of  great  prudence  and  consideration 
to  fathom  the  designs  of  such  informers ; 
those  who  advise  princes  to  extreme  mea- 
sures, and  especially  to  war,  not  being 
always  those  best  affected  to  their  service. 
The  ambassador  declared  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  spent  four  hours  in  such  expostu- 
lations, without  producing  any  effect  upon 
the  Scottish  queen.  Next  day,  Mauvis- 
siere was  sent  for  to  attend  on  the  queen 
and  her  husband  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  and  Balfour,  who  now  acted  as 
secretary  in  place  of  Lethington,  was  em- 
ployed to  argue  with  him ;  but  in  the  end 
the  queen  remained  obstinate  in  her  reso- 
lution to  listen  to  no  terms  on  the  part 
of  the  protestant  lords,  and  he  prepared 
for  his  departure,  very  little  satisfied  with 
Mary's  conduct  or  with  the  appearance  of 
affairs  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Murray  and  the  chiefs  of  his 
party,  when  driven  from  Dumfries,  had 
proceeded  to  Carlisle,  whence  they  wrote 
to  the  English  court,  describing  their  mise- 
rable position,  and  imploring  the  protection 
of  Elizabeth.  The  English  queen  at  the 
same  time  received  a  letter  from  Mary, 
strongly  protesting  against  any  counte- 
nance that  might  be  shown  to  her  rebels 
by  that  princess.  Elizabeth's  embarrass- 
ment was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that 
Murray  himself  was  hurrying  up  to  court, 
and  she  expressed  some  displeasure  against 
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tue  earl  of  Bedford  for  having  allowed  him 
to  leave  Carlisle.  There  was  now,  how- 
ever, no  time  to  be  lost,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  in  the  utmost  haste  to  meet  the 
Scottish  earl  on  the  road,  and  forbid  him, 
on  pain  of  the  queen's  high  displeasure, 
from  approaching  nearer  to  the  court  until 
he  received  further  orders.  The  messen- 
ger found  him  at  Ware,  and  he  remained 
there  a  few  days,  until  another  message 
from  Elizabeth  called  him  to  court.  The 
proceedings  of  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion 
were  singularly  characteristic  of  her  artful 
policy.  The  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors were  called  before  the  queen  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  and  in  presence  of  them 
and  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning 
were  introduced.  They  both  fell  upon 
their  knees,  arid  implored  Elizabeth's  inter- 
cession with  their  queen.  The  queen,  with 
a  proud  air,  complained  of  their  presump- 
tion in  presenting  themselves  before  her, 
while  they  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
treason,  and  of  having  taken  up  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  and  she  commanded  Mur- 
ray, on  his  faith  as  a  gentleman,  to  declare 
to  her  if  the  accusation  were  true.  Murray 
then  denied  the  charge  of  treason,  alleged 
that  he  had  been  so  surrounded  and  dogged 
by  enemies  that  he  could  not  go  to  court 
without  danger  of  his  life,  and  declared 
that  the  charge  of  having  plotted  to  seize 
the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  having 
received  encouragement  from  the  English 
queen,  was  utterly  false.  As  soon  as  he 
had  made  this  declaration,  she  turned  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  bade  them 
mark  well  the  words  which  absolved  her 
from  all  complicity  in  their  rebellion,  declar- 
ing that  she  never  had  encouraged  subjects 
to  rise  against  their  sovereigns.  She  then 
dismissed  the  earl  and  his  friend  from  court 
with  a  severe  rebuke  for  their  traitorous 
practices. 

When  intelligence  of  this  scene  reached 
Scotland,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  triumph 
to  Mary,  who  was  as  much  resolved  as  ever 
to  pursue  her  enemies  to  utter  ruin.  She 
issued  summonses  for  a  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  take  place  in  February, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  an 
act  of  forfeiture  against  Murray  and  his 
adherents.  She  addressed  a  long  letter  of 
charges  against  the  fugitives,  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  which  she  requested 
him  to  repeat  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  declare 
her  resolution  never  to  forgive  the  offenders. 
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He  was  to  request,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth 
would  not  intercede  for  them,  and  he  was 
to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  the  countess  of  Lennox. 
Murray's  alarm  was  so  great,  that  he  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  favour  of  David 
Riccio,  to  whom  he  sent  a  present  of  a  rich 
diamond,  with  a  letter  asking  for  his  inter- 
cession with  Mary.  Perhaps  by  his  influ- 
ence, and  the  advocacy  of  some  powerful 
friends,  she  was  induced  at  least  to  postpone 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament. 

Mary's  complete  success  against  hei 
rebels  encouraged  her  to  proceed  with  more 
decision  in  her  secret  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  Rome,  and  she  now  made  a  more 
public  profession  of  her  own  attachment  to 
the  catholic  faith.  A  deep  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  for  the  destruction  of  pro- 
testantism by  the  catholic  sovereigns,  to 
which  in  all  appearance  Mary  was  privy; 
and  her  ambassador  in  France,  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  appears  to  have  been  actively 
employed  in  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
planned  in  the  summer  of  1565  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and 
the  chief  parties  to  it  were  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  emperor.  When 
the  secret  treaty  for  this  purpose  was  ready 
for  signature,  it  received  some  delay  from 
the  death  of  the  pope,  Pius  IV.,  who  died 
early  in  December.  Pius  V.,  who  was 
elected  in  the  January  of  1566,  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  secret  confederates  no 
less  zealously  than  his  predecessor.  To  him 
Mary  addressed  a  letter  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, which  has  been  brought  to  light  and 
printed.  She  reminded  him  of  the  fervent 
zeal  of  the  late  pope,  not  only  for  the 
universal  flock  entrusted  to  his  care,  "  but 
especially  towards  those  sheep,  which  in 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  scat- 
tered and  made  a  prey  to  the  wolves,"  and 
said  that  he  had  sent  her  both  his  letters 
and  his  nuncios  to  advise  and  assist  her  in 
reclaiming  them.  "  And  although,  as  we 
trust,  he  always  found  in  us  the  will  and 
desire,  which  he  expected  of  us,  and  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  repent,  never- 
theless, the  affairs  of  this  our  kingdom,  and 
the  troubles  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  which  are  known  to  everybody,  and 
also  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  who  (alas!) 
are  very  numerous  and  confident  in  their 
power,  which  makes  them  formidable  to  us, 
have  hitherto  hindered  us  from  attempting 
anything  to  satisfy  his  most  pious  and 
saered  demand."  She  goes  on  to  express 
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her  confidence  iu  the  zeal  of  the  new  pope 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  announce  the  mission  of  her  ambas- 
sador, the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  was 
charged  not  only  to  assure  him  of  her  devo- 
tion, but  to  consult  with  him  and  demand 
his  assistance  against  her  protestant  sub- 
jects. Now,  she  said,  was  the  favourable 
moment  to  act,  when  her  enemies  were 
either  exiled  or  in  her  power,  though  she 
feared  that  in  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  now  reduced  they  might  be  driven  to 
make  some  desperate  attempt. 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
in  the  first  days  of  February,  two  gentlemen 
from  the  French  court,  De  Rambouillet  and 
Clernau,  arrived  in  Scotland,  ostensibly  to 
invest  Darnley  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
but  really,  it  is  said,  to  carry  on  the  secret 


negotiations.  Clernau  is  said  to  have  brought 
a  special  message  from  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. About  the  same  time  came  Thorn- 
ton, a  messenger  of  her  ambassador  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  also  was  charged 
with  a  message  from  the  cardinal,  and  who 
brought  with  him  into  Scotland  the  secret 
treaty  or  band  against  the  protestants  which 
Mary  was  to  sign.  Her  letters  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  king  of  Spain,  already  referred  to, 
show  that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  this 
treaty,  and  she  signed  it,  as  far  as  we  know, 
without  reluctance.  The  French  envoys 
encouraged  her  to  pursue  her  rebels  with 
the  utmost  vigour;  and,  after  she  had 
signed  the  treaty,  she  determined  to  hurry 
on  the  parliament  for  the  forfeiture  of 
Murray  and  his  adherents,  and  the  rerestab- 
lishment  of  the  catholic  faith. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MURDER  OF  RICCIO. 


IN  the  midst  of  Mary's  triumph,  events 
were  in  progress  which  show  how  frail  was 
the  power  on  which  she  calculated.  After 
the  flight  of  Murray  and  his  friends  into 
England,  Mary  used  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover evidence  of  assistance  given  them  by 
Elizabeth,  and  she  seems  to  have  traced 
the  delivery  of  a  sum  of  money  from  Ran- 
dolph to  the  countess  of  Murray.  A  man 
named  Johnston  came  forward  and  declared 
that  he  had  received  the  money  from  the 
English  ambassador,  and  that  he  had  him- 
self delivered  it  to  the  lady.  Randolph 
denied  the  whole  matter,  but  when  John- 
ston was  confronted  with  him,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  statement.  As  Elizabeth 
denied  that  any  assistance  had  been  given 
to  the  Scottish  lords  by  her  directions, 
Mary  assumed  that  Randolph  had  acted  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  she  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  court,  and  he  retired  to  Ber- 
wick, At  the  same  time  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  declaring  her  reasons 
for  acting  thus  rigorously  towards  her  am- 
bassador. 

But  Mary's  troubles  were  now  to  arise 
from  another  quarter.  Her  marriage  had 
been  a  hasty  and  ill-advised  match  and, 


though  for  a  few  months  the  queen  and 
her  husband  lived  together  in  harmony, 
this  soon  gave  way  to  mutual  disgust  and 
dislike.  This  seems  to  have  begun  to  show 
itself  openly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1566.  In  accordance  with  Mary's  wishes, 
Darnley  had  begun  to  attend  her  mass  at 
Christmas,  and  it  was  well  known  that  at 
the  opening  of  parliament  measures  were 
to  be  brought  forward  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  catholic  religion.  The  pro- 
testants, aware  of  this,  were  in  the  utmost 
alarm,  which  was  not  appeased  by  her  pro- 
mises that  they  should  still  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience.  Darnley' s  character  was  coarse 
and  licentious,  and  he  soon  began  to  neglect 
his  wife,  and  to  offend  her  by  his  excesses. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  were  mar- 
ried, Mary,  in  the  heat  of  her  passion,  had 
promised  him  the  crown  matrimonial, — that 
is,  an  equal  share  in  the  sovereignty  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  he 
now  claimed  and  was  refused.  Furious  at 
being  thus  thwarted  in  his  ambition,  Darn- 
ley  believed,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth, 
that  Mary  was  influenced  in  this  behaviour 
towards  him  by  the  counsels  of  David  Riccio, 
her  Italian  favourite.  It  was  notorious  that 
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this  man  was  now  Mary's  chief  counsellor. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  talent  for  poli- 
tical intrigue,  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
designs  of  the  Guises,  and  we  have  no  room 
left  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  active 
agent  of  the  catholic  princes  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  the  confidential  adviser  in 
her  secret  plans  for  the  re-establishment  of 
popery;  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  urged  and  confirmed  her  in  her  severe 
persecution  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
adherents;  and,  whatever  might  be  his  mo- 
tive, it  was  believed  that  he  widened  the 
division  between  her  and  her  husband,  and 
advised  her  to  yield  him  no  share  in  the 
government,  advice  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  probably  the  best  she  could 
have  followed.  Eiccio  had  thus  made  ene- 
mies of  all  parties  except  the  violent  catho- 
lics ;  while  the  imprudent  and  extraordinary 
familiarity  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
queen,  gave  rise  to  reports  of  a  scandal- 
ous nature,  which  were  eagerly  propagated 
among  the  discontented  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects. 

Buchanan  has  given  us  this  man's  cha- 
racter, as  he  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
protestants.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  he  tells  us,  "  David,  perceiv- 
ing the  court  deserted  by  the  principal 
nobles,  and  thinking  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  realizing  his  own  immoderate  ex- 
pectations of  power,  urged  the  adoption  of 
rash  and  precipitate  measures;  constantly 
exhorting  the  queen  to  put  to  death  the 
chiefs  of  the  faction,  and  affirming  that  a 
few  being  cut  off,  the  rest  would  not  dare  to 
move.  But  he  was  afraid  the  queen's 
guards,  being  Scotchmen,  would  not  easily 
consent  to  this  base  massacre  of  their  no- 
bility ;  he  therefore  employed  every  persua- 
sion to  obtain  their  dismissal,  that  foreigners 
-^-as  has  been  usual  in  the  beginning  of 
almost  all  tyrannies — might  be  substituted 
in  their  room.  At  first  Germans  were  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  re- 
markable fidelity  of  that  people  to  their 
lords;  but  David,  on  a  more  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  thought  it  would 
suit  his  purpose  better  to  get  Italians  to 
perform  that  duty,  because,  being  his  own 
countrymen,  he  thought  they  would  be 
more  under  his  authority ;  and  being  men 
of  no  religion,  they  seemed  better  adapted 
for  times  of  confusion,  and  would  be  more 
easily  induced  to  commit  any  atrocity  with- 
out examination.  Besides,  needy  banditti, 
born  and  educated  under  tyrants,  accus- 
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tomed  to  infamous  warfare,  and  strangers 
who  had  nothing  dear  to  them  in  Britain, 
appeared  fit  tools  for  effecting  any  revolu- 
tion. Accordingly,  adventurous  mercena- 
ries began  to  be  sent  for  by  degrees,  from 
Flanders  and  other  continental  countries, 
but  individually,  and  at  intervals,  that  their 
design  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  offend  any  of  these  vaga- 
bonds, than  to  offend  the  queen  herself. 
But  as  the  influence  of  David  rapidly  in- 
creased with  the  queen,  so  the  king  daily 
became  more  disagreeable ;  for  as,  in  con- 
cluding the  match,  Mary  had  been  rashly 
precipitate,  so  she  as  suddenly  repented, 
and  gave  evident  proofs  of  an  altered  incli- 
nation. She  had,  immediately  after  the 
nuptials,  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
proclaimed  him  king,  and  from  that  time  in 
all  public  deeds  the  names  of  king  and 
queen  were  expressed;  but  she  soon,  though 
still  preserving  both  names,  altered  ti^ 
order,  writing  that  of  the  queen  first,  and 
the  king's  after.  At  length,  in  order  to 
deprive  her  husband  of  all  power  of  granting 
favours,  she  complained,  that  while  he  was 
engaged  in  hunting  and  hawking,  much 
public  business  was  either  not  done  in  time, 
or  not  done  at  all;  and  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  she  proposed  that  she 
should  sign  for  them  both,  by  which  means 
he  might  enjoy  his  pleasure,  and  the  public 
business  not  suffer  by  his  absence.  To  this 
proposal,  unwilling  at  this  time  to  offend 
her,  he  consented ;  and  he  was  then  soon,  on 
slight  grounds,  removed  to  a  distance ;  that, 
being  absent  from  the  council,  and  ignorant 
of  all  the  public  business,  the  honour  of  all 
favours  might  belong  to  the  queen  alone, 
who  persuaded  herself  that,  when  neither 
his  friendship  could  be  profitable  nor  his 
anger  formidable,  he  would  soon  fall  into 
general  contempt ;  and  to  increase  the  in- 
dignity, David  was  substituted  in  his  place, 
who,  with  an  iron  stamp,  signed  the  official 
papers  for  the  king.  Excluded,  by  this 
trick,  from  all  official  business,  that  he 
might  not  be  a  troublesome  witness  of 
their  secret  correspondence,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Peebles,  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter,  with  only  a  very  mean  train,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  many  private  gen- 
tlemen, rather  as  if  going  to  seek  plun- 
der than  recreation.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  so  great  a  fall  of  snow,  that,  in  a 
country  barren  and  infested  with  robbers,  a 
prince  educated  in  a  court,  and  accustomed 
to  plenty,  was  in  danger  of  starving,  had  not 
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the  bishop  of  Orkney  accidentally  come  that 
way,  who,  knowing  the  place,  had  brought 
some  wine  and  other  provisions  along  with 
him.  The  queen,  not  satisfied  with  thus 
bringing  out  David  from  his  obscurity,  and 
introducing  him  to  the  public,  began,  in 
another  way,  to  adorn  him  with  domestic 
honours.  She  had  already,  for  some  months, 
admitted  more  company  than  usual  to  her 
table,  that,  among  a  multitude,  David's  seat 
might  be  less  envied.  By  this  show  of 
popularity,  it  was  thought  that  the  strange- 
ness of  the  spectacle  would  gradually  wear 
off,  amid  the  multitude  of  the  guests  and 
the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  and  men  by 
degrees  be  accustomed  to  bear  anything. 
At  length  it  came  to  this,  that  he,  with  only 
one  or  two,  daily  dined  with  her ;  and  that 
the  smallness  of  the  place  might  diminish 
the  odium  of  the  action,  the  meals  were 
served  up  in  a  little  chamber,  and  some- 
times even  in  David's  own  lodging  [in  the 
palace]  ;  but  this  method  of  lessening  the 
envy,  increased  the  infamy  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  afforded  scope  for  the  most  discre- 
ditable remarks.  Besides,  what  tended  more 
to  inflame  the  public  mind,  already  inclined 
to  believe  the  worst,  was,  that  in  household 
furniture,  dress,  the  number  and  breed  of 
his  horses,  and  the  rank  of  his  attendants, 
he  far  exceeded  the  king  himself;  and  what 
made  the  whole  seem  more  unmeet,  his 
equipage  was  so  far  from  improving  his 
appearance,  that  his  appearance  only  dis- 
graced his  equipage  (it  appears  that  he  was 
ugly).  The  queen,  therefore,  when  she  could 
not  amend  the  faults  of  nature,  endeavoured, 
by  loading  him  with  wealth  and  honours,  to 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  lord  in  parlia- 
ment, that  he  might  conceal,  beneath  a  robe 
of  fortuitous  splendour,  the  meanness  of  his 
birth  and  the  deformity  of  his  body;  but 
chiefly  that,  by  procuring  for  him  the  right 
of  voting  in  that  assembly,  he  might  manage 
their  proceedings  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  queen.  In  order  to  advance  him  by  de- 
grees, that  he  might  not  appear  a  needy 
and  mercenary  senator,  an  attempt  was  first 
made  to  procure  him  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  the  Scots  call  Melville. 
The  proprietor  of  this  estate,  his  father-in- 
law,  and  his  other  friends  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  with  him,  being  collected, 
the  queen  requested  the  proprietor  to  yield 
up  the  barony,  and  at  the  same  time  urged 
his  relations  to  persuade  him  to  do  so ;  but 
not  being  able  to  succeed,  the  queen  consi- 
dered this  repulse  an  affront,  and  what  was 
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more  fatal,  David  was  offended.  These  trans- 
actions being  public,  the  common  people 
lamented  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  prognosticated  that  it  would  daily 
become  worse,  if  men  of  ancient  nobility 
and  high  reputation  were  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  seats  of  their  ancestors  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  needy  vagabond;  while  many  of  the 
older  people  recalled  to  memory,  and  often 
repeated  in  their  conversation,  the  time 
when  Cochrane,  having  with  the  greatest 
villany  killed  the  king's  brother,  from  a 
mason  became  earl  of  Marr,  and  kindled 
the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  which  were  only 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  king  and 
almost  the  destruction  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. While  such  was  the  tenor  of  public 
remark,  the  muttering  of  private  rumour, 
as  usual  in  cases  of  dishonour,  went  much 
further.  The  king  who,  although  told,  re- 
fused to  believe  without  demonstration, 
being  informed  that  David  had  gone  into 
the  bedchamber,  went  himself  to  a  small 
door  of  which  he  always  carried  the  key, 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  found  it 
bolted  within.  On  knocking,  he  received 
no  answer,  on  which  he  retired,  boiling  with 
rage,  and  spent  that  night  in  sleepless  vex- 
ation. 

The  foregoing  account  is  no  doubt  colour- 
ed by  party  feelings,  but  many  of  its  more 
important  statements,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
iron  stamp  of  the  king's  name,  have  been 
confirmed.  Even  the  scandalous  anecdote 
with  which  it  concludes  receives  some  con- 
firmation from  the  statement  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Mi  de  Foix,  who,  writing  at 
the  time,  tells  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  one  reason  for 
Riccio's  murder  was,  that  Darnley,  some 
days  before,  going  to  the  queen's  chamber, 
which  was  immediately  above  his  own,  an 
hour  after  midnight,  and  knocking  at  the 
door  several  times,  received  no  answer,  un- 
til, on  his  threatening  to  burst  it  open,  the 
queen  admitted  him;  Mary  was  alone  in. 
her  chamber,  but  on  opening  one  of  the 
closets,  he  found  Riccio  concealed  there  in 
his  shirt,  covered  only  with  a  dressing  gown. 
The  truth  or  untruth  of  such  allegations 
will  probably  never  be  cleared  up  ;*  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  was  a  general  belief 
that  Mary  had  formed  a  dishonourable  inti- 

*  At  all  events,  Tytler  had  no  right  to  use  the 
strong  expression,  "  Darnley  had  the  folly  to  become 
the  dupe  of  a  more  absurd  delusion  ;  he  became  jea- 
lous of  the  Italian  secretary ;"  without  giving  some 
evidence  to  disprove  it. 
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macy  with  Riccio,  and  the  historian  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  influence  which 
such  a  belief,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
exercises  in  popular  movements  like  that 
which  was  now  going  on  in  Scotland.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contributed  greatly 
towards  alienating  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  queen. 

Tytler  has  traced,  from  letters  among  the 
inedited  state-papers,  the  progress  of  the 
plot  against  Riccio.  One  day,  about  the 
10th  of  February,  Darnley,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  sent  George  Douglas, 
his  cousin,  to  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  en- 
joyed his  especial  confidence,  to  give  him 
his  assistance  against  "the  villain  David." 
Ruthven,  was  at  this  time  sick  in  bed,  and 
scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  room,  yet 
he  engaged  at  once  to  assist  in  dispatching 
the  Italian  secretary,  and  Darnley  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  keep  the  whole  secret. 
Yet  Randolph,  who  was  still  at  Berwick, 
was  privately  informed  of  it,  and  we  find 
the  following  remarkable  allusion  to  it  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  on 
the  13th  of  February  : — "  I  know  now  for 
certain,"  he  said,  "  that  this  queen  repenteth 
her  marriage;  that  she  hateth  him  (Darn- 
ley),  and  all  his  kin.  I  know  that  he  know- 
eth  himself,  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  play 
and  game  with  him;  I  know  that  there  are 
practises  in  hand,  contrived  between  the 
father  and  son,  to  come  by  the  crown 
against  her  will.  I  know  that  if  that  take 
effect  which  is  intended,  David,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  shall  have  his  throat 
cut  within  these  ten  days.  Many  things 
grievouser  and  worse  than  these  are  brought 
to  my  ears  ;.  yea,  of  things  intended  against 
her  own  person,  which,  because  I  think 
better  to  keep  secret  thau  write  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  speak  not  of  them  but  now  to 
your  lordship." 

As  soon  as  Ruthven  had  pledged  himself 
to  assist  Darnley  in  the  murder,  their  next 
step  was  to  call  in  the  earl  of  Morton,  a 
man  equally  resolute  with  Ruthven,  and  far 
more  skilful  in  planning  intrigue,  who.  at 
once  joined  in  the  plot.  It  was  now  deter- 
mined to  draw  into  it  the  protestant  leaders 
and  the  exiled  lords ;  to  make  one  of  its 
principal  objects  the  recall  of  the  latter,  and 
their  re- establishment  in  power;  and  to  try 
and  secure  the  support  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers. 

The   designs   of    the     conspirators   were 
favoured  by  the  general  and  intense  hatred 
of  Riccio.     Filled  with  terror  at  the  design, 
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now  scarcely  concealed,  of  restoring  popery, 
and  holding  violent  opinions  founded  on 
texts  from  the  Old  Testament  on  the  duty 
of  destroying  idolatry,  the  reformers  were 
ready  to  snatch  at  any  means  likely  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  their  enemies.  They 
now  looked  upon  Riccio  as  the  grand  agent 
of  the  papal  league,  and  with  the  opinions 
just  alluded  to,  they  saw  no  sin  in  cutting 
him  off.  Accordingly  the  two  leading 
preachers,  Knox  and  Craig,  were  admitted 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  were  easily 
induced  to  give  their  consent  to  it;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  Bollenden 
the  justice-clerk,  Mak gill  the  clerk-register, 
the  lairds  of  Brunston,  Calder,  and  Ormis- 
ton,  and  other  leading  men  of  their  party. 
These  men  consulted  together,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  only  means  to  save  their 
religion  was  to  break  off  the  parliament  by 
murdering  Riccio,  placing  the  queen  under 
restraint,  giving  the  nominal  sovereignty 
to  Darnley,  and  replacing  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray at  the  head  of  the  government.  The 
period  set  apart  for  a  general  fast  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  preachers  arranged  it  so 
that  it  should  be  held  in  the  capital  during 
the  week  fixed  for  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment, which  would  thus  enable  the  con- 
spirators to  meet  together  and  concert  their 
plans  without  attracting  observation. 

Matters  being  so  far  arranged,  Darnley's 
father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  went  secretly 
to  England,  to  inform  the  banished  lords 
of  the  design.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ob- 
tain their  consent,  for  they  knew  that  the 
opening  of  parliament  would  be  the  signal 
for  their  utter  ruin,  and  they  were  naturally 
ready  to  seize  upon  any  expedient  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  companions  in  exile, 
including  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Knox's 
father-in-law,  Ochiltree,  that  information 
should  be  given  them  of  the  day  fixed  for 
the  murder,  and  that  they  should  manage 
their  return  so  as  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh 
immediately  after  it  had  been  committed. 
Two  bands  or  covenants  were  then  entered 
into,  and  signed  by  Daruley  and  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators,  both  of  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved.  The  first  ran 
in  Darnley's  name,  and  stated  that  the 
queen  having  been  abused  by  some  wicked 
and  ungodly  persons,  especially  by  an 
Italian  stranger  named  David,  he  had 
resolved,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  of 
his  nobility  and  others,  to  seize  these  ene- 
mies, and,  in  case  of  resistance  or  other 
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difficulty,  to  cut  tliem  off  and  slay  them, 
"  wherever  it  happened ;''  and  he  solemnly 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  to  main- 
tain and  defend  his  assistants  and  asso- 
ciates in  this  enterprise,  "  though  it  were 
carried  into  execution  in  presence  of  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace."  This  was  signed  by  the 
king,  Morton,  and  Ruthven,  and  perhaps 
by  others,  and  the  document  is  endorsed, 
"  Conditions  to  be  performed  by  the  king 
of  Scots  to  the  earls."  The  second  cove- 
nant, endorsed,  "  Covenants  for  the  earls 
to  perform  to  their  king,"  was  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  the  earls  of  Murray, 
Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  the  lords 
Boyd  and  Ochiltree,  and  their  accomplices. 
It  was  to  bind  the  king  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conspirators  on  the  other,  to  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions  which 
they  had  agreed  upon  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  The  lords  promised  to  support 
Darnley  in  all  his  just  quarrels,  to  be 
friends  to  his  friends,  and  enemies  to  his 
enemies,  to  give  him  the  crown  matrimo- 
nial, to  maintain  the  protestant  religion  and 
put  down  its  enemies,  and  to  uphold  every 
reform  founded  on  the  word  of  God.  The 
king,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  pardon  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  banished 
lords,  to  stay  all  proceedings  against  them, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  lands  aud  dig- 
nities. 

These  documents  were  dated  on  the  1st 
of  March.  It  now  remained  only  to  com- 
municate the  plot  to  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  her 
support.  The  first  intimation  which  she 
received  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Bedford  and  Ran- 
dolph, dated  at  Berwick  on  the  6th  of 
March,  and  which  therefore  would  not 
reach  the  English  queen  until  after  the 
deed  had  been  committed,  and  in  a  longer 
letter  which  they  wrote  the  same  day  to 
Cecil.  In  the  latter,  the  writers,  enjoin- 
ing the  strictest  secrecy,  gave  the  English 
ministers  the  following  account  of  what 
they  knew  of  the  plot :  "  The  matter,"  they 
said,  "  is  this.  Somewhat  we  are  sure  you 
have  heard  of  divers  discords  and  jars 
between  this  queen  and  her  husband,  partly 
for  that  she  hath  refused  him  the  crown 
matrimonial,  partly  for  that  he  hath  assured 
knowledge  of  such  usage  of  herself  as  alto- 
gether is  intolerable  to  be  borne,  which,  if 
it  were  not  over  well  known,  we  would 
both  be  very  loath  to  think  that  it  could 


be  true.  To  take  away  this  occasion  of 
slander,  he  is  himself  determined  to  be  at 
the  apprehension  aud  execution  of  him 
whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge  with 
the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most 
dishonour  that  can  be  to  any  man,  much 
more  being  as  he  is.  "We  need  not  more 
plainly  to  describe  the  person :  you  have 
heard  of  the  man  whom  we  mean  of.  To 
come  by  the  other  thing  which  he  desireth, 
which  is  the  crown  matrimonial,  what  is 
devised  and  concluded  upon  by  him  and 
the  noblemen,  you  shall  see  by  the  copies 
of  the  conditions  between  them  and  him, 
of  which  Mr.  Randolph  assureth  me  to 
have  seen  the  principals  and  taken  the 
copies  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
time  of  execution  and  performance  of  these 
matters  is,  before  the  parliament,  as  near 
as  it  is.  To  this  determination  of  theirs, 
there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these,  Argyle, 
Morton,  Boyd,  Ruthven,  and  Lethington. 
In  England  these  :  Murray,  Rothes,  Grange, 
myself,  and  the  writer  hereof.  If  persua- 
sions to  cause  the  queen  to  yield  to  these 
matters  do  no  good,  they  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed we  know  not  in  what  sort.  If  she  be 
able  to  make  any  power  at  home,  she  shall 
be  withstood,  aud  herself  kept  from  all  other 
counsel  than  her  own  nobility.  If  she  seek 
any  foreign  support,  the  queen's  majesty 
our  sovereign  shall  be  sought  and  sued  unto 
to  accept  his  and  their  defence,  with  offers 
reasonable  to  her  majesty's  contentment. 
These  are  the  things  which  we  thought  and 
think  to  be  of  .no  small  importance ;  and 
knowing  them  certainly  intended  and  con- 
cluded upon,  thought  it  our  duties  to  utter 
the  same  to  you  Mr.  Secretary,  to  make 
declaration  thereof  as  shall  seem  best  to 
your  wisdom."  Meanwhile  the  earl  of 
Murray  had  obtained  permission  of  Eliza- 
beth for  himself  and  his  companions  in 
exile  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  was  al- 
ready on  his  way  thither.  On  the  8th  of 
March  he  was  at  Newcastle,  and  thence, 
before  he  crossed  the  border,  sent  a  mes- 
senger with  a  letter  to  Cecil,  to  inform  him 
of  the  conspiracy  which  was  to  restore  him 
to  power  and  save  the  Scottish  protestants. 
Although  so  many  public  men  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  conspiracy  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  secrecy.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  Mary  had  received  some 
hints  of  impending  danger,  which  she  dis- 
regarded ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  Riccio, 
who  had  been  warned  by  an  astrologer  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  to  beware  of 
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the    bastard, 


alluding 


most    probably    to 


George  Douglas,  one  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors, who  was  the  natural  son  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  but  he  imagined  that  it  referred  to 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  treated  the  warn- 
ing with  derision. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
parliament  assembled  in  Edinburgh.  The 
fast  began  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  more  zealous  protestants  met  in 
the  capital,  to  keep  it  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Knox  and  his  fellow-preachers. 
This  bold  reformer  chose  for  the  subjects  of  | 
his  sermons  texts  selected  from  the  Old ' 
Testament,  most  of  them  calculated  to  en- 
force the  duty  of  slaying  the  enemies  of 
God's  word.  On  the  4th,  the  parliament 
is  opened  by  the  queen  in  person.  On 
Thursday  the  7th  of  March,  after  the  lords 
of  the  articles  had  been  chosen,  the  act  for 
the  attainder  and  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of 
Murray  and  the  banished  lords  was  pre- 
pared, and  it  was  to  be  passed  on  the  Tues- 
day following. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  which  was 
the   9th   day  of  March,  the   king  supped 
in  his  own  apartment  with  Morton,  Ruth- 
ven,    Lindsay,    and    George   Douglas,    the 
queen    supping    as   usual    apart    from    him 
in  a  small  room   or  cabinet  adjoining  her 
bed-chamber,  which  was  immediately  above 
the  king's  chamber.     Morton  and  Lindsay 
had  caused  the  court  of  the  palace  to  be 
occupied  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  gate,  and 
shut  it  against  all  but  their  friends.     There 
was   a   secret   staircase    leading   from    the 
king's  chamber  into  the  queen's,  by  a  door 
to  which  he  had  a  key ;  and  towards  eight 
o'clock,  having  ascertained  that  the  queen 
was  at  supper,  with  the  countess  of  Argyle, 
the  comrnendator  of  Holyrood,  Beaton  (her 
master  of  the  household),  Erskine  (the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard),  and  David  Riccio,  seated 
at  the  table,  he  led  the  conspirators  silently 
into   the   queen's   chamber.     Darnley  firsl 
lifted  the  arras,  and  approaching  the  party 
at  supper,  kissed  the  queen,  and  seated  him- 
self by  her  side.     He  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  was  clac 
in   complete   armour,    and   whose   features 
were  haggard  and  ghost-like,  from  the  cir 
cumstance  that  he  had  but  just  risen  from 
a  bed  of  sickness.     Behind  him   appearec 
Morton,  George  Douglas,  and  others  of  tb 
conspirators.     The  queen  rose  from  table  a 
this    intrusion,   but   the   first   words   wen 
spoken  by  Ruthven,  who  called  on  Ricci 
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to  come  out,  telling  him  that  was  no  place 


queen  said   he  was 
which  her  husband 


for  such  as  he.     The 
there  by  her  will,  on 
exclaimed  that  it  was  against  her  honour. 
Ruthven,   meanwhile,   was   approaching   to 
Riccio,  and  offered  to  seize  him  by  the  arm 
to    drag   him   out,    but   he   threw   himself 
behind   the   queen,    and,    clinging    to    her 
gown,   screamed  with    terror,    in    language 
half  Italian   and   half  French,    "Giustizia! 
giustizia  !  sauve  ma  vie,  madame,  sauve  ma 
vie  !" — "  Justice  !    j  ustice  !    save    my    life, 
madame,  save  my  life  !"     The  queen  inter- 
osed  her  body  between  him  and  his  assail- 
nts,  whom  she  ordered  to  quit  the  room, 
elling  them  that  if  Riccio  were  accused  of 
,ny  crime,  he  should  be  placed  on  his  trial, 
,nd   receive   justice.     Ruthven    now   drew 
is   dagger,    and    the    queen   said   that  he 
truck    at    his   victim    over   her   shoulder. 
According  to  other  accounts,  it  was  George 
)ouglas  who  did  this ;  and  Car  of  Faudon- 
ide  is  accused  of  having  presented  a  loaded 
lag   or  pistol    at   the  queen's   breast.     At 
ength   the    king    threw   his    arms    round 
Mary,  and  held   her  while  the  other  con- 
spirators dragged  Riccio  out  of  the  room; 
ind  it  was  then  that  she  is  said  to  have  burst 
nto  a  passion   against  the  king,  and  told 
turn   that   he   had    given   her   the   kiss   of 
Judas.     The  whole  chamber  was  now  in  an 
uproar;    the   table    and   lights  were   over- 
;hrown  in  the  scuffle ;  and  the  victim  was 
dragged  through  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
into  the  presence  chamber,  at  the  entrance 
to  which   others  of  the   conspirators  were 
ready  to  receive  him.     It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  design  of  the  conspirators  to  pre- 
serve him  alive  till  morning,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  publicly  hanged;  but  this  was 
forgotten  in  the  fury  and  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  he  was   dispatched  with   no 
less  than  fifty-six  wounds,  his  assailants,  in 
their   eagerness   to    strike   him,    wounding 
each  other.     According  to  some  accounts, 
the  first  blow  was  given  by  the  king ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  Darnley's  own  dagger  was 
found  sticking  in  Riccio's  body. 

Before  the  deed  was  completed,  Darnley 
and  Ruthven  returned  to  the  closet,  where 
the  queen  stood  passionate  and  weeping. 
She  again  begged  for  the  life  of  her  favour- 
ite, and  bitterly  upbraided  her  husband 
who  had  suffered  her  thus  to  be  insulted. 
He  told  her  coarsely  that  for  two  months 
Riccio  had  had  more  company  of  her  body 
than  he,  her  husband.  Her  reply  must  be 
weighed  with  the  general  coarseness  of  that 
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age,  not  with  the  refinement  of  the  present ; 
she  said,  "  it  was  not  the  woman's  part  to 
seek  her  husband,  and,  therefore,  in  that 
the  fault  was  his  own."  Darnley  made  an 
excuse  which  is  too  coarse  to  repeat ;  to 
which  she  replied,  "  Well,  you  have  taken 
your  last  of  me  and  your  farewell."  "  That 
were  pity,"  said  Ruthven,  "he  is  your 
majesty's  husband,  and  you  must  yield  to 
each  other."  She  is  said  to  have  retorted 
fiercely  on  Ruthven,  "  why  may  not  I  leave 
him  as  well  as  your  wife  did  her  husband  ? 
Others  have  done  the  like."  Ruthven  re- 
plied, "that  his  wife  had  been  lawfully 
divorced  from  her  former  husband,  and  for 
no  such  cause  as  the  king  found  himself 
grieved,"  and  he  urged  the  baseness  of  the 
individual  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
favour.  "Well,"  said  Mary,  "it  shall  be 
dear  blood  to  some  of  you  if  his  be  spilt." 
"  God  forbid !"  said  Ruthven,  "  for  the 
more  your  grace  showeth  yourself  offended, 
the  world  will  judge  the  worse."  The  queen 
is  described  as  weeping  continually  during 
this  conversation,  while  Darnley  looked  on 
and  said  little.  At  length  Ruthven  became 
so  faint  that  he  called  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
and  exclaiming,  "  This  I  must  do,  with 
your  majesty's  pardon,"  drank  it  off.  He 
then  persuaded  her  in  the  best  sort  he  could 
that  she  would  pacify  herself.  All  this 
while  Mary  was  not  aware  of  Riccio's  fate ; 
but  at  last  one  of  her  ladies  rushed  into  the 
room  crying  out  that  David  was  slain.  The 
queen  at  once  ceased  weeping,  and  ex- 
claimed, "If  it  be  so,  then  farewell  tears; 
we  will  now  think  of  revenge  !" 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  terrible 
deed  of  vengeance,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
them  from  the  different  accounts  written  at 
the  time,  and  obtained  from  those  who  acted 
a  part  in  it.  When  it  was  completed,  the 
conspirators  withdrew,  and  the  queen  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  her  apartment,  closely 
guarded.  The  king  immediately  assumed 
the  royal  power,  and  he  addressed  his  letters 
dissolving  the  parliament,  and  commanding 
the  estates  to  leave  the  capital  within  three 
hours.  Strict  watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  the  city,  and  all  Roman  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  quit  their  houses.  To  Morton 
was  entrusted  the  guard  of  the  palace,  and 
his  followers  kept  strict  watch  that  none 
should  go  out ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  Huntley  and  Bothwell  contrived  to 
escape  by  a  window ;  and  sir  James  Balfour, 
and  James  Melvil,  with  one  or  two  others 
of  the  queen's  friends,  were  equally  fortu- 


nate. As  Melvil  passed  under  the  queen's 
chamber,  she  succeeded  in  communicating 
with  him  through  the  window,  and  implored 
him  to  inform  the  citizens  of  her  danger, 
and  urge  them  to  come  to  her  rescue.  He 
executed  his  commission,  and  the  common 
bell  being  rung,  a  body  of  citizens  hastened 
to  the  palace  to  demand  the  liberation  of 
their  sovereign.  But  while  she  was  held 
back  by  her  guards,  Darnley  showed  himself 
at  the  window,  assured  the  people  that  he 
and  the  queen  were  safe,  and  begged  them 
to  return  to  their  homes.  They  obeyed 
him,  and  the  tumult  was  again  appeased. 

So  far  the  designs  of  the  conspirators 
had  succeeded  to  their  utmost  expectations ; 
Riccio  was  slain,  and  the  queen  was  their 
captive ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  weak  and  trea- 
cherous character  of  Darnley.  A  sort  of 
half  reconciliation  between  the  husband  and 
wife  appears  to  have  been  effected  before 
they  retired  to  repose,  and  next  morning 
she  succeeded  in  regaining  her  influence 
over  him.  She  was  in  the  seventh  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  the  horrors  and  the 
agitation  of  the  past  night  had  brought  on 
an  attack  of  delirious  fever  which  gave 
reason  to  fear  a  miscarriage.  She  imagined 
that  Ruthven  was  coming  to  murder  her, 
and  she  shrieked  out  for  assistance,  which 
she  imagined  was  withheld.  Towards  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  (Sunday),  she 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  Murray,  Rothes,  Ochil- 
tree,  and  others  of  the  banished  lords  arrived 
in  the  capital,  and  their  company  is  said  to 
have  increased  so  much  on  the  way,  that 
their  entry  resembled  a  triumph.  They 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  palace,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  Darnley ;  and  no  sooner 
was  Mary  informed  of  their  arrival  than 
she  sent  for  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  declared  that  if 
he  had  been  with  her  he  would  not  have 
suffered  her  to  be  handled  so  cruelly.  He  is 
reported  to  have  been  so  much  affected  that 
he  wept  also ;  but  after  quitting  her,  he  held 
a  meeting  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
at  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  resolved  that 
the  queen  should  be  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to 
surrender  the  crown  and  government  of  the 
realm  to  her  husband,  and  that  the  catholic 
religion  should  be  proscribed  in  Scotland. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mary  had  exerted  all 
her  powers  of  fascination  over  her  hus- 
band, and  succeeded  in  exciting  his  fears, 
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and  in  persuading  him  to  disavow  his  share 
in  the  murder.  She  assured  him  that  their 
only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  escaping  to- 
gether from  their  present  position,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  op- 
portunity for  doing  this,  she  should  offer  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  conspira- 
tors on  condition  of  their  relieving  her  for  a 
while  from  restraint,  that  her  act  might  be 
that  of  a  free  princess.  Ruthven  and  Mor- 
ton, not  easily  deceived,  insisted  that  she 
only  meant  to  betray  them ;  but  Darnley 
offered  to  stake  his  life  for  her  honour  and 
good  faith;  and  their  suspicions  were  atlength 
so  entirely  lulled,  that  they  agreed  to  go  and 
draw  up  a  pardon  which  she  was  to  sign, 
while  she  retired  to  take  her  repose.  They 
accordingly  delivered  the  paper  and  gave  it 
to  Darnley,  and  withdrew  the  guards  from  the 
palace.  At  midnight  Mary  rose  from  her 
couch,  and  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  in  spite 
of  her  condition,  she  rode  with  the  utmost 
precipitancy  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  only 
by  Darnley  and  the  captain  of  her  guard, 
Arthur  Erskine,  who  had  contrived  the 
escape.  This  occurred  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected  is  more  particularly  described  in  an 
interesting  letter  from  Bedford  and  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil.  The  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  friends,  they  tell  us,  came  to  the  palace 
about  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening. 
"  He  spake  immediately  with  the  king,  and 
straight  after  with  the  queen.  She  said 
that  he  was  welcome,  and,  laying  the  fault 
upon  others  that  he  was  out  of  the  country, 
required  of  him  to  be  a  good  subject,  and 
she  would  be  to  him  as  he  ought  (as  he 
merited}.  The  next  day  he  spake  with  her 
again,  as  also  my  lord  of  Morton  and  lord 
Ruthven,  who  exhorted  her  humbly  to  east 
off  her  care,  to  study  for  that  which  might 
be  her  safety,  weal,  and  honour,  promising 
for  their  parts  obedience  and  service  as 
became  true  and  faithful  subjects.  She 
accepted  their  sayings  in  good  worth,  willed 
them  to  devise  what  might  be  for  their 
security,  and  she  would  subscribe  it.  She 
sendeth  for  the  lord  of  Lethington,  and  in 
gentle  words  deviseth  with  him  that  he 
would  persuade  that  she  might  have  her 
liberty,  and  the  guard  that  was  about  her 
removed,  seeing  that  she  had  granted  their 
requests.  He  found  it  very  good,  and  not 
many  of  the  lords,  as  we  hear,  that  mis- 
liked  it.  All  me»  being  gone  to  their 
lodgings,  and  no  suspicion  taken  of  any 
that  either  she  would  depart  or  not  perform 
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the  promise  to  the  lords,  about  twelve  of 
the  clock  at  night,  she  conveyed  herself  a 
private  way  out  of  the  house ;  she,  her 
husband,  and  one  gentlewoman  came  to 
the  place  where  Arthur  Erskine,  the  cap- 
tain of  her  guard  kept  the  horses,  and  so 
rode  her  way  behind  Arthur  Erskine  until 
she  came  to  Seaton.  There  she  took  a 
horse  to  herself  and  rode  to  Dunbar."  She 
was  there  joined  by  Huntley,  Bothwcll, 
Athol,  and  others  of  her  friends,  and  col- 
lected an  army  to  march  against  the  con- 
spirators. Darnley  publicly  denied  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  murder,  and  he  denounced 
Ruthven,  Morton,  and  the  other  partakers 
in  it. 

Next  day  the  conspirators  sent  the  lord 
Semple  to  Dunbar,  to  request  that  the 
queen  would  sign  their  bill  of  pardon,  as 
she  had  promised;  but  they  were  put  off 
for  two  or  three  days,  while  she  collected 
her  army,  and  gained  over  some  of  the  pro- 
testant  nobles,  including  the  earls  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Rothes.  The  earl  of  Argyle  had 
not  yet  come  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  chief 
conspirators,  finding  their  position  desperate 
when  they  heard  the  queen  was  marching 
on  the  capital,  fled  precipitately.  Morton 
and  Ruthven,  with  Andrew  Car  of  Faudon- 
side,  and  the  laird  of  Brunstoun,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Berwick.  Lethington,  who 
knew  that  his  safety  was  compromised,  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  of  Argyle,  and  John 
Knox  sought  refuge  in  Kyle.  The  earl  of 
Murray  with  his  friends  joined  the  earl  of 
Argyle  at  Linlithgow,  and  as  they  were  not 
then  known  to  be  involved  in  the  conspir- 
acy, and  the  queen's  vengeful  feelings  ran 
in  another  direction,  they  obtained  their 
pardon.  The  queen  caused  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  two  or  three  to  be  executed,  on 
what  exact  charge  is  not  known.  Darnley 
having  again  solemnly  denied  before  the 
privy  council  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  his  will  and  consent,  a  public 
proclamation  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the 
market  cross  in  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of 
March,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
the  horn  as  traitors.  The  lands  of  the  laird 
of  Lethington  were  seized  into  the  queen's 
hands,  and  given  in  keeping  to  the  earl 
of  Bothwell. 

Mary,  now  again  for  a  moment  triumph- 
ant, declared  that  she  would  take  revenge 
on  all  who  had  had  any  share  in  promoting 
the  death  of  David  Riccio,  and  the  French 
ambassador,  DeFoix,  expressed  himself  scan- 
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dalised  at  the  honours  she  paid  to  his  me- 
mory. The  English  accounts  speak  of  the 
riches  lie  had  amassed.  "  Of  the  great  sub- 
stance he  had,"  say  Bedford  and  Randolph, 
"  there  is  much  spoken.  Some  say  ia  gold 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. His  apparel  was  very  good ;  as  it  is 
said,  fourteen  pair  of  velvet  hose.  His 
chamber  well  furnished ;  armour,  dags,  pis- 
tolets.  arquebusses,  twenty-two  swords.  Of 
all  this,  nothing  spoiled,  nor  lacking,  saving 
two  or  three  dags.  He  had  the  custody  of 
all  the  queen's  letters,  which  all  were  de- 
livered unlocked  upon.  We  hear  of  a  jewel 
that  he  had  hanging  about  his  neck,  of 
some  price,  that  cannot  be  heard  of.  He 
had  upon  his  back,  when  he  was  slain,  a 
night-gown  of  damask,  furred,  with  a  satin 
doublet,  and  hose  of  russet  velvet." 

It  appears  that  during  these  transactions, 
Mary  had  received  a  letter  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  reproaching  her  with  her  severity 
towards  the  protestant  lords,  to  which  she 
wrote  the  following  reply,  dated  from  Dun- 
bar,  on  the  15th  of  March  : — "  Right  excel- 
lent, right  mighty  princess,  and  good  sister. 
After  our  hearty  commendations,  although 
we  know  the  power  of  the  evil  and  erro- 
neous reports  and  false  narrations  made 
unto  you  of  us  by  our  rebels  and  such 
as  have  extremely  offended  us  in  this  realm, 
we  could  not  think  nor  almost  bear  with 
the  strange  devised  letter  which  we  lately 
have  received  of  you  by  this  bearer,  your 
servant,  marvelling  greatly  how  ye  can  be 
so  inclined  rather  to  believe  and  credit  the 
false  speakings  of  such  unworthy  to  be 
called  subjects,  than  us,  who  are  of  your 
own  blood,  and  who  also  never  thought  nor 
made  you  occasion  to  use  such  rigour  and 
menacing  of  us  as  ye  do,  through  the  per- 
suasion of  these,  which  afterwards  ye  will 
know  assuredly  never  to  have  deserved  your 
favour  nor  assistance  to  their  wicked  and 
mischievous  enterprises,  who  in  like  manner 
have  offered  me  often  times  to  deceive 
yourself,  if  I  would  have  accepted  such 
condition  of  them.  But  I  would  never  do 
it,  and  moreover  ye  willing  \is  to  remit 
their  offences,  that  no  prince  of  the  world 
should  do,  but  rather  offer  help  to  their 
punishment.  Whereas  ye  wrote  to  us  that 
we  in  our  former  letters  blamed  them  that 
keep  not  promises,  but  think  one  thing  and 
do  another,  we  would  ye  should  remember 
the  same ;  for  ye  will  find  us  to  be  handled 
so  by  them,  whomto  we  have  always  done 
as  we  have  spoken,  and  they  to  us  the  con- 


trary, as  daily  we  have  experience ;  and  last 
of  all,  some  of  our   subjects  and   council, 
by  their  proceedings  have  declared  mani- 
festly what  men  they  are ;  and  if  ye  or  any 
other  prince  should  of  reason  procure  for 
such  traitors  as  first  have  taken  our  houses, 
slain  our  most  special  servant  in  our  own 
presence,  and   thereafter   held   our  proper 
person    captive    treasonably,     whereby    we 
were  constrained  to  escape  straightly  about 
midnight  out  of  our  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house   to  the  place  where   we  are  for  the 
present,  in  the  greatest  danger,  fear  of  our 
life,  and  evil  estate  that  ever  princess  on 
earth  stood  in ;  as  your  servant  can  show 
and  report  you  the  whole  at  length ;  which 
handling  and  cruel  using  no  prince  Chris- 
tian  will   allow,    neither    yourself,    as    we 
believe.     Desiring  you  earnestly  to  let  us 
understand  if  ye  be  of  mind  to  help  and  sup- 
port them  against  us,  as  ye  host  (threaten) 
to  do ;  for  we  are  assured  and  not  so  dis- 
provided,  but   (without)  other  princes  that 
will   hear   of   our    estate,    considering   the 
same,  will  favour  us  so  much  as  to  Iftlp  and 
support  us   (if  need  be)   to  defend  us  and 
our  realm  against  all  and  whatsomever  our 
said  rebels  and  them  that  wrongously  will 
maintain  or  assist  them,  against  us,  were  it 
but  only  for  their  own  example,  that  the 
like  offence  be  not  committed  against  them 
by  their  subjects  likewise  in  their  realms. 
Praying  you  therefore  to  remember   your 
own   honour   and   how    near   of  blood   we 
are   to   you ;    thinking   upon   the  word  of 
God    which    commands    that    all    princes 
should  favour  and  defend  the  just  actions 
of  other  princes  as  well  as  their  own ;  which 
we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  do  unto  us,  know- 
ing ours  to  be  so  just,  as  all  the  world  may 
testify.     We  thought   to   have   written   to 
you  this  letter  with   our   own   hand,  that 
thereby  ye  might  have  better  understood  all 
our   meaning,    and   taken  more   familiarly 
therewith ;  but  of  truth  we  are  so  tired  and 
evil  at  ease,  what  through  riding  of  twenty 
miles  in  five  hours  of  the  night,  as  with  the 
frequent  sicknesses  and  evil  disposition  by 
the  occasion  of  our  child,  that  we  could  not 
at   this   time,   as  we  were  willing  to  have 
done.     Which  we  hope  ye  will  excuse  till 
hereafter,  that  we    mean,   God  willing,   at, 
the  first  occasion  which   shall  be   offered, 
more  amply  to  make  discourse  unto  you  on 
the   whole    discourse   of    the    proceedings. 
And   thus,    right    excellent,    right    mighty 
princess,   and   our  good  sister,  we  commit 
you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God." 
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But  the  most  interesting  of  Mary's  let- 
ters at  this  time  is  one  written  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  a  few  days  after  her  return  to 
Edinburgh,  to  her  ambassador  in  France, 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  which  she 
gives  him  such  a  version  of  the  recent 
occurrences  as  she  wished  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  French  court,  and  in  which 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how 
she  slurs  over  the  circumstance  of  Riccio's 
being  seated  at  the  table  with  her.  "  Most 
reverend  father,"  Mary  says,  "  we  greet  you 
well.  We  received  your  dispatch  sent  by 
captain  Mure;  and  since  sundry  news 
having  occurred,  knowing  not  what  bruit 
(rumour)  is  passed  thereupon,  we  thought 
necessary  to  make  you  some  discourse 
thereof.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  how 
our  parliament  was  appointed  to  the  twelfth 
of  this  instant  month  of  March,  to  which 
these  that  were  our  rebels  and  fugitives 
in  England  were  summoned,  to  have  heard 
themselves  forfeited.  The  day  thereof  ap- 
proaching, we  required  the  king  our  hus- 
band^o  assist  with  us  in  passing  thereto ; 
who,  as  we  are  assured,  being  persuaded  by 
our  rebels  that  were  fugitive,  with  the 
advice  and  fortification  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  their 
assisters  and  complices,  who  was  with  us  in 
company,  by  their  suggestion  refused  to 
pass  with  us  thereto,  as  we  suppose  because 
of  his  facility  and  subtile  means  of  the 
lords  aforesaid,  he  condescended  to  advance 
the  pretended  religion  published  here,  to 
put  the  rebels  in  their  rooms  and  posses- 
sions which  they  had  of  before,  and  but 
(without)  our  knowledge  grant  to  them  a 
remit  of  all  their  trespasses.  The  said 
rebels  and  their  favourers  promised  they 
should  further  him  to  the  crown  matri- 
monial, give  him  the  succession  thereof, 
and  ware  their  lives  in  all  his  affairs;  and 
if  any  would  usurp  contrary  to  his  autho- 
rity, they  should  defend  the  same  to  their 
uttermost  power,  not  excepting  our  own 
person.  Which  subtle  factions  being  un- 
known to  us,  hoping  (expecting)  no  incon- 
venience to  have  been  devised  or  succeeded, 
we,  accompanied  with  our  nobility  for  the 
time,  passed  to  the  Tollbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
for  holding  of  our  parliament  upon  the 
seventh  day  of  this  instant,  elected  the 
lords  articulars.  The  spiritual  estate  (i.  e. 
the  catholic  preiates),  being  placed  there 
in  the  ancient  manner,  intending  to  have 
done  some  good  anent  restoring  the  old 
religion,  and  to  have  proceeded  against  our 
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rebels  according  to  their  demerits.  Which 
for  such  occasions  as  are  notoriously  known, 
we  thought  necessarily  should  be  punished, 
like  as  of  truth  the  crimes  committed  by 
them  being  notified  and  made  patent  in 
face  of  our  estates  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, were  thought  and  reputed  of  such 
weightiness,  that  they  deserved  forfeiture 
therethrough ;  and  the  same  being  voted 
and  concluded.  Upon  the  9th  day  of 
March  instant,  we  being,  at  even  about 
seven  hours,  in  our  cabinet  at  supper,  soci- 
ated  with  our  sister  the  countess  of  Argyle, 
our  brother  the  commendator  of  Holyrood- 
house,  laird  of  Creich,  Arthur  Erskine,  and 
several  others  our  domestic  servitors,  in 
quiet  manner,  especially  by  reason  of  our 
evil  disposition,  being  counselled  to  sustain 
ourselves  with  flesh,  having  also  then  passed 
almost  to  the  end  of  seven  months  in  our 
birth,  the  king  our  husband  came  to  us  in 
our  cabinet,  placed  himself  beside  us  at  our 
supper.  The  earl  of  Morton  and  lord  Lind- 
say, with  their  assisters,  bodin  (equipped)  in 
warlike  manner,  to  the  number  of  eight 
score  persons  or  thereby  (thereabouts),  kept 
and  occupied  the  whole  entry  of  Holyrood- 
house,  so  that  as  they  believed  it  was  not 
possible  to  any  person  to  escape  forth  of 
the  same.  In  that  mean  time  the  lord 
Ruthven,  bodin  in  like  manner,  with  his 
complices,  took  entry  perforce  in  our  cabi- 
net, and  there  seeing  our  secretary  David 
Riccio  among  others  our  servants,  declared 
he  had  to  speak  with  him.  In  this  instant 
we  required  the  king  our  husband,  if  he 
knew  anything  of  that  enterprise,  who  de- 
nied the  same.  Also  we  commanded  the 
lord  Ruthven,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to 
avoid  him  forth  of  our  presence ;  declaring 
we  should  exhibit  the  said  David  before  the 
lords  of  parliament,  to  be  punished,  if  any 
sort  he  had  offended.  Notwithstanding, 
the  said  lord  Ruthven  perforce  invaded  him 
in  our  presence  (he  then  for  refuge  took 
safeguard,  having  retired  him  behind  our 
back),  and  with  his  complices  cast  down 
our  table  upon  ourself,  put  violent  hands  in 
him,  struck  him  over  our  shoulders  with 
whinyards  (daggers),  one  part  of  them 
standing  before  our  face  with  bended  sags 
(pistols),  most  cruelly  took  him  forth  of 
our  cabinet,  and  at  the  entry  of  our  cham- 
ber gave  him  fifty- six  strokes  with  whin- 
yards  and  swords.  In  doing  whereof,  we 
were  not  only  struck  with  great  dread,  but 
also  by  sundry  considerations  was  most 
justly  induced  to  take  extreme  fear  of  our 
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life.  After  this  deed  immediately  the  said 
lord  Ruthven  coming  again  in  our  presence, 
declared  how  they  and  their  complices  afore- 
said were  highly  offended  with  our  proceed- 
ings and  tyranny,  which  were  not  to  them 
tolerable ;  how  we  were  abused  by  the  said 
David,  whom  they  had  actually  put  to  death, 
namely  in  taking  his  counsel  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  ancient  religion,  debarring  of 
the  lords  which  were  fugitive,  and  enter- 
taining of  amity  with  foreign  princes  and 
nations  with  whom  we  were  confederate; 
putting  also  upon  council  the  lords  Both- 
well  and  Huutley,  who  were  traitors,  and 
with  whom  he  associated  himself.  That  the 
lords  banished  in  England  were  the  morn 
(on  the  morrow)  to  resort  towards  us,  and 
would  take  plain  part  with  them  in  our 
contrary  (in  opposition  to  za)  ;  and  that  the 
king  was  willing  to  remit  them  their  offences. 
We  all  this  time  took  no  less  care  of 'our- 
selves, than  for  our  council  and  nobility, 
maintainers  of  our  authority,  being  with  us 
in  our  palace  for  the  time,  to  wit,  the  earls 
of  Huntley,  Bothwell,  Athol,  lords  Fleming 
and  Livingston,  sir  James  Balfour,  and 
certain  others  our  familiar  servitors ;  against 
whom  the  enterprise  was  conspired  as  well 
as  for  David,  and  namely  to  have  hanged 
the  said  sir  James  in  cords.  Yet,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Bothwell  escaped  forth  of  their  cham- 
bers in  our  palace  at  a  back  window  by 
some  cords;  wherein  these  conspirators  took 
some  fear,  and  thought  themselves  greatly 
disappointed  in  their  enterprise.  The  earl 
of  Athol  and  sir  James  Balfour,  by  some 
other  means,  with  the  lords  Fleming  and 
Livingston,  obtained  deliverance  of  their 
invasion.  The  provost  and  town  of  Edin- 
burgh having  understood  the  tumult  in  our 
palace,  caused  ring  their  common  bell,  came 
to  us  in  great  number,  and  desired  to  have 
seen  our  presence,  intercommuned  with  us, 
and  to  have  known  our  welfare,  to  whom  we 
were  not  permitted  to  give  answer,  being 
extremely  hosted  (threatened)  by  these 
lords,  who  in  our  face  declared,  if  we  desired 
to  have  spoken  them,  they  should  have  cut 
us  in  collops,  and  cast  us  over  the  walls. 
So  this  community  being  commanded  by 
our  husband,  retired  them  to  quietness. 
All  that  night  we  were  detained  in  cap- 
tivity within  our  chamber,  not  permitting 
us  to  have  intercommuned  scarcely  with 
our  servant  women  nor  domestic  servants. 
Upon  the  morn  hereafter,  proclamation 
was  made  in  our  husband's  name,  by  our 
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advice,  commanding  all  prelates  and  other 
lords  convened  to  parliament,  to  retire  them- 
selves of  our  burgh  of  Edinburgh.  That 
whole  day  we  were  kept  in  that  firmance 
(prison),  our  familiar  servitors  and  guard 
being  debarred  from  our  service,  and  we 
watched  by  the  committers  of  these  crimes ; 
to  whom  a  part  of  the  community  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  number  of  four-score  persons, 
assisted.  The  earl  of  Murray  that  same 
day  at  even,  accompanied  with  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  Pitarrow,  Grange,  tutor  of  Pitcurr, 
and  others  who  were  with  him  in  England, 
came  to  them,  and  seeing  our  state  and 
entertainment,  was  moved  with  natural 
affection  towards  us.  Upon  the  morn  (the 
morrow)  he  assembled  the  enterprisers  of 
this  late  crime,  and  such  of  our  rebels  as 
came  with  him.  In  their  council  they 
thought  it  most  expedient  we  should  be 
warded  in  our  castle  of  Stirling,  there  to 
remain  while  (until)  we  had  approved  in 
parliament  all  their  wicked  enterprises, 
established  their  religion,  and  given  to  the 
king  the  crown  matrimonial  and  the  whole 
government  of  our  realm ;  or  else,  by  all 
appearance,  firmly  purposed  to  have  put  us 
to  death,  or  detained  us  in  perpetual  cap- 
tivity. To  avoid  them  of  our  palace  with, 
their  guard  and  assisters,  the  king  promised 
to  keep  us  that  night  in  sure  guard,  and 
that  but  (without)  compulsion  he  should 
cause  us  in  parliament  approve  all  their 
conspiracies.  By  this  means  he  caused  them 
to  retire  them  of  our  palace.  This  being 
granted,  and  the.  guard  commanded  to  serve 
us  in  the  accustomate  manner  (the  fear  and 
dread  always  remained  with  us),  we  declared 
our  state  to  the  king  our  husband,  certifying 
him  how  miserably  he  would  be  handled, 
in  case  he  permitted  these  lords  to  prevail 
in  our  contrary  (against  us) ;  and  how  un- 
acceptable it  would  be  to  other  princes  our 
confederates  in  case  he  altered  the  religion. 
By  this  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  con- 
descend to  the  purpose  taken  by  us,  and  to 
retire  him  in  our  company  to  D  unbar ;  which 
we  did  under  night,  accompanied  with  the 
captain  of  our  guard,  Arthur  Erskine,  and 
two  others  only.  Of  before  we  being  of 
mind  to  have  gotten  ourselves  relieved  of 
this  detention,  desired  in  quiet  manner  the 
earls  of  Bothwell  and  Huntley  to  have  pre- 
pared some  way  whereby  they  might  have 
performed  the  same;  who  not  doubting 
therein,  at  the  least  taking  no  regard  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  that  behalf,  devised 
that  we  should  have  come  over  the  walls  of 
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our  palace  in  the  night  upon  towes  (ropes) 
and  chains,  which  they  had  in  readiness  to 
that  effect.  Soon  after  our  coming  to 
Dunbar,  sundry  of  our  nobility,  zealous  of 
our  weal,  such  as  the  earls  of  Huntley, 
Bothwell,  Marshal,  Athol,  Caithness,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  with  his  kin  and  friends, 
lords  Hume,  Tester,  Semple,  and  infinite 
others,  assembled  to  us ;  by  whose  advice, 
proclamations  being  made  for  convening  our 
lieges  to  attend  us  and  our  service,  the  lords 
conspirators  perceiving  the  same,  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  as  innocent  of  this  last  crime, 
resorted  towards  us  by  our  tolerance,  and 
hath  taken  his  remission,  and  sick-like  (in 
the  same  manner)  the  earl  of  Rothes.  The 
earls  of  Murray  and  Argyle  sent  divers 
messages  to  procure  our  favour,  to  whom 
in  likewise,  for  certain  respects,  by  advice 
of  our  nobility  and  council  being  with  us, 
we  have  granted  remission,  under  condi- 
tion they  nowise  apply  themselves  to  these 
last  conspirators,  and  retire  themselves  into 
Argyle  during  our  will;  thinking  it  very 
difficult  to  have  so  many  bent  at  once  in 
our  contrary  (against  us),  and  knowing  the 
promises  past  already  betwixt  the  king  and 
them,  and  our  force  not  sufficient,  through 
inability  of  our  person,  to  resist  the  same, 
and  put  the  matter  in  so  great  hazard. 
We  remained  in  Punbar  five  days,  and 
after  returned  to  Edinburgh,  well  accom- 
panied with  our  subjects.  The  last  con- 
spirators, with  these  assistors,  having  re- 
moved themselves  forth  of  the  same  of 
before,  and  being  presently  (now)  fugitive 
from  our  laws,  we  have  caused  by  our 
charges  their  whole  fortunes,  strengths,  and 
hons.es  to  be  rendered  to  us,  have  caused 


•  make  inventory  of  their  goods  and  gear, 
and  intend  further  to  pursue  them  with  all 
rigour.  Whereunto  we  are  sure  to  have  the 
assistance  of  our  husband,  who  hath  de- 
clared to  us,  and  in  presence  of  the 
lords  of  our  privy  council,  his  innocence  of 
this  last  conspiracy ;  how  he  never  coun- 
selled, commanded,  consented,  assisted,  nor 
approved  the  same.  Thus  far  only  he  over- 
saw himself,  that  at  the  enticement  and 
persuasion  of  the  late  conspirators,  he, 
without  oux  advice  or  knowledge,  consented 
to  the  bringing  home  forth  of  England  of 
the  earls  of  Murray,  Glencairn,  Rothes, 
and  other  persons  with  whom  we  were 
offended.  This  ye  will  consider  by  his 
declaration  made  hereupon,  which  at  his 
desire  hath  been  published  at  the  market- 
crosses  of  this  our  realm,  whereof  with  these 
presents  we  thought  necessary  to  send  you 
the  original.  We  have  informed  this 
bearer,  Mr.  James  Thornton,  upon  sundry 
other  our  particular  affairs;  to  whom  give 
credit.  We  require  you,  in  case  of  your 
absence  from  court,  that  ye  pass  thereto 
with  diligence,  to  declare  all  our  proceedings 
to  the  king  and  queen-mother,  and  our 
uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  we 
have  also  written  anent  the  premises."  In 
a  postscript,  Mary  added  in  French,  with 
her  own  hand,  the  earnest  admonition,  "  I 
pray  you  fail  not,  the  moment  you  have 
seen  this  letter,  to  go  to  the  court,  in  order 
that  you  may  hinder  the  false  reports  from 
being  believed  ;  and  make  a  discourse  of  it 
to  the  ambassador  of  Spain  and  the  other 
foreigners.  Your  very  good  mistress  and 
friend,  Marie  R." 
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A  FEW  days  had  thus  sufficed  to  create  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Scotland.  Riccio,  who  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the  re- 
formed church  and  of  the  protestant  nobles, 
no  longer  existed  to  guide  Mary's  counsels 
against  them ;  the  exiles  against  whom  she 
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had  expressed  the  bitterest  animosity  had 
returned  and  were  pardoned;  and  a  new 
set  of  rebels  were  in  exile  or  concealment, 
and  threatened  with  her  vengeance.  Daruley 
was  still  with  her,  apparently  reconciled, 
and  she  was  gratified  by  the  readiness  and 
zeal  with  which  he  denied  all  knowledge  of 
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the  conspiracy  to  murder  her  favourite,  and 
assisted  in.  her  designs  against  the  mur- 
derers. When  Mary  was  not  blinded  by 
her  prejudices  or  her  passions,  she  was  too 
good  a  politician  not  to  see  her  real  inter- 
ests, and  she  now,  confronted  by  so  many 
dangers,  was  easily  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  effecting  a  union  among  those  who 
were  not  in  open  hostility  to  her.  She 
expected  soon  to  be  a  mother,  and  overcome 
with  chagrin  at  the  troubles  and  disappoint- 
ments which  beset  her,  she  must  have 
wished  to  see  herself  surrounded  by  friends. 
It  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  former  letter, 
with  such  feelings  that  she  effected  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  earls  of  Murray 
and  Bothwell,  and  she  prevailed  with  those 
of  Argyle  and  Athol  to  lay  aside  their  feuds 
at  least  for  a  while.  But  the  reconciliation 
with  her  nobles  was  followed  by  a  greater 
estrangement  than  ever  with  her  husband. 
She  had  hitherto  but  the  assertions  of 
Ruthven  and  his  colleagues  in  proof  of 
Darnley's  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Riccio,  and  she  appears  to  have  believed  in 
his  declaration  to  the  contrary.  The  con- 
spirators, now  exposed  to  her  vengeance, 
and  basely  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the 
king,  laid  before  Mary  the  bonds  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  them,  and  she 
became  at  once  aware  that  the  conspiracy 
had  originated  with  her  husband,  and  that 
it  had  been  carried  into  effect  under  his 
immediate  directions.  His  utter  baseness 
was  thus  fully  exposed,  and,  deeply  stung 
with  his  ingratitude,  she  not  only  refused 
to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  but  forbade 
her  friends  to  hold  any  communication  with 
him ;  and,  according  to  a  statement  of  Leth- 
ington's,  in  her  grief,  she  spoke  of  leaving 
her  kingdom  and  retiring  to  France.  In 
calmer  moments  she  talked  of  obtaining  a 
divorce,  and  it  was  even  said  that  she  had 
sent  a  messenger  to  Rome  on  a  mission  with 
this  object. 

The  insecurity  of  her  position,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  successor,  appear  to  have 
turned  her  desires  at  this  time  towards  a 
closer  amity  with  Elizabeth.  That  princess 
was  perhaps  informed  of  the  plot  against 
Riccio's  life  before  it  was  carried  into  effect ; 
but  in  all  appearance  not,  as  Tytler  sup- 
poses, time  enough  to  have  prevented  it. 
By  a  comparison  of  dates,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable indeed  that  the  information  could 
have  reached  her  before  the  perpetration  of 
the  deed ;  and,  although  she  and  her  min- 
isters were  no  doubt  alarmed  at  the  in- 


fluence this  man  had  gained,  and  were  glad 
that  he  had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  she 
professed  great  indignation  at  the  outrage, 
and  much  sympathy  for  the  Scottish  queeu. 
On  "the  second  of  April,  at  the  moment  of 
Mary's  complete  triumph  over  her  enemies, 
she  had  written,  as  we  have  seen,  a  proud 
and  angry  letter  to  Elizabeth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  immediately  after  this  letter 
was  dispatched,  that  she  was  shown  the 
bond  between  Darnley  and  the  conspirators, 
and  at  the  same  time  Robert  Melvil  arrived 
on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  England, 
bringing  a  complimentary  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth, which  appears  to  have  been  couched 
in  more  kindly  terms  than  had  been  of 
late  usual.  In  her  disgust  at  the  baseness 
of  her  husband,  Mary  seemed  willing  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Elizabeth. 
She  wrote  back  on  the  4th  of  April,  by  a 
messenger  who  was  charged  to  give  her  a 
detailed  account  of  the  recent  events,  and 
of  her  fortunate  escape.  She  prayed  the 
queen  of  England  to  give  orders  to  her 
officers  on  the  borders  to  hinder  the  con- 
spirators from  passing  into  England,  and 
requested  her  specially  to  cause  the  earl  of 
Morton,  who,  she  was  assured,  had  taken 
refuge  there,  to  be  arrested  and  sent  back 
to  Scotland.  She  assured  her  of  her  ex- 
treme desire  to  seek  her  favour,  adding  that 
she  had  had  too  much  experience  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  her  own  subjects  and  friends, 
to  let  her  imitate  them  in  the  same  vice ; 
and  she  requested  Elizabeth  to  seal  their 
friendship  by  becoming  godmother  to  the 
infant  to  which  she  hoped  to  give  birth  in 
the  month  of  July.  She  promised  further 
that,  if  God  gave  her  a  safe  delivery,  she 
would  afterwards  make  a  progress  to  the 
border  to  congratulate  with  Elizabeth  in 
person  ;  and  in  conclusion  she  wished  Eliza- 
beth to  send  her  an  ambassador,  who  would 
be  more  studious  of  their  friendship  than 
Randolph.  In  accordance,  apparently, 
with  this  request,  Randolph  remained  at 
Berwick,  and  Killigrew  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  announce  Elizabeth's  willingness 
to  stand  godmother  to  Mary's  child.  In 
the  following  month  another  occasion  hap- 
pened for  an  expression  of  Mary's  friend- 
ship for  Elizabeth.  The  English  queen 
had  been  attacked  with  the  small  pox,  and 
her  recovery  had  been  duly  announced  to 
the  sister  queen.  In  her  letter  of  congra- 
tulation, Mary  expressed  her  joy  that  the 
disease  had  been  overcome  without  any 
diminution  in  the  "perfection"  of  Eliza- 
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beth's  "  beautiful  face."  She  took  the  op- 
portunity of  informing  her  of  "the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  troubles  which  have  for  a  short 
time  annoyed  me,  more  from  pity  towards 
those  whom  God  has  so  far  abandoned  than 
from  fear  of  any  danger  from  them,  for  the 
assurance  I  had  of  my  subjects,  who  have 
shown  themselves  such  as  I  could  have 
wished  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
better  for  the  evident  anger  of  God  which 
has  fallen  on  the  wicked." 

At  the  end  of  May,  Mary  retired  to  Stir- 
ling, as  it  was  understood,  to  remain  there 
until  after  her  delivery,  and  also,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  to  place  herself  in  security 
against  some  new  plots.  She  was  followed 
thither  by  her  husband,  on  which  she  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  and  took  up  her 
residence  for  safety  in  the  castle.  As  the 
time  of  her  confinement  approached,  her 
feeling  towards  Darnley  seems  to  have  sof- 
tened, while  she  became  haunted  with  the 
idea  that  Morton  and  his  associates  were 
coming  home  to  break  in  upon  her  during 
her  labour.  She  then  imagined  that  she 
would  not  survive  her  confinement,  and  she 
became  reconciled  to  her  husband  and  made 
her  will.  Nevertheless,  on  the  19th  of  June 
she  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  who  lived  to 
inherit  the  two  crowns,  and  she  recovered 
with  more  ease  than  was  expected.  Sir 
James  Melvil  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  England  with  the  intelligence,  which  was 
announced  by  Cecil  to  his  royal  mistress  as 
she  was  dancing  in  her  palace  at  Greenwich. 
Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  assumed  on  a  sud- 
den a  serious  countenance;  then  seating 
herself,  and  leaning  her  cheek  pensively  on 
her  hand,  she  lamented  to  her  ladies  her 
own  barrenness,  and  the  happier  fortune  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  Next  morning  she 
received  Mary's  ambassador,  expressed  to 
him  her  great  joy,  and,  in  answer  to  the 
urgent  solicitation  he  had  been  directed  to 
make  to  her  on  the  subject,  promised  that 
there  should  be  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  succession. 

On  the  return  of  sir  James  Melvil,  Mary 
wrote  to  his  brother,  her  resident  ambas- 
sador, a  letter  of  instructions  expressive  of 
her  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  tone  which 
Elizabeth  had  assumed,  and  which  certainly 
shows  an  anxiety  to  respond  to  it  in  the 
same  manner.  "  We  have  received,"  she 
says  to  Robert  Melvil,  "  great  comfort  anc 
contentment  of  the  declaration  your  brother 
has  made  unto  us,  touching  the  queen  our 
good  sister's  continual  aifection  and  con- 
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stant   love   towards   us,   which   she   causes 
Appear  at  all  convenient  times,  as  now  by 
the  great  joy  she  hath  taken  at  our  happy 
delivery,  and  also  by  the  gentle  grant  she 
las  made  to  be  gossip  (godmother),  desiring 
;o  send  an  honourable    company  both   of 
men  and  women  for  accomplishing  of  the 
same,  whereof  ye  shall  give  her  in  our  name 
most  hearty  thanks,  and  say  unto  her  that 
we  would  she  should  do  nothing  therein  but 
at  her  best  commodity  and  greatest  ease, 
Iways  pray  her  that  he  who  shall  come  be 
such  a  one  as  we  have  known  through  long 
:xperience  to  have  been  tender  and  familiar 
with  our  said  good  sister,  to  the  end  we 
may  the   more   freely   open   divers   things 
unto  him  that  we  intended  to  have  spoken 
}y  our  own  mouth  unto  herself,  because  the 
time  hereafter  will  not  serve  so  well  unto 
;he  purpose."     After  some  instructions  re- 
ating    to    English    fugitives   in    Scotland, 
Mary  proceeds  to  the  question  of  the  suc- 
:ession,   and   Melvil  is  directed  to  "show 
ler  also  how  we  desire  to  have  no  advance- 
ment in  that  country  but  by  her  own  only 
means  and  help,  not  doubting  that  our  be- 
laviour  shall  be  in  all  points  such  towards 
icr  as  she  shall  have  cause  more  and  more 
to  procure  earnestly  herself  all  things  that 
may  serve  unto  our  weal  and  preferment  iu 
this  country,  that  country,   or   any   other 
part;  upon  the  which  esperance  (hope)  we 
mind  to  use  all  diligent  care  to  follow  such 
ways  as  may  please  her,  and  to  flee  and 
schew  such  as  will  offend  or  displease  her, 
with  our  most  strait   command   unto   you 
also  to  do  the  like  at  your  power  so  long  as 
ye  remain  there  and  wheresoever   ye   be; 
nevertheless,  our  will  is  as  before,  that  ye 
entertain  in  most  gentle  and  friendly  man- 
ner with  many  thanks  all  those  that  profess 
in  that  country  to  bear  us  good  will  and  are 
affectioned  unto  our  title   (i.e.  the  catholics 
and    the    party   who    opposed   Elizabeth's 
policy  with  regard  to   Scotland),  providing 
always  that  neither  they  nor  ye  offend  or 
pretend  to  offend  hereafter  the  queen  our 
good  sister  in  any  sort ;  and  if  there  comes 
any  hasty  or   seditious   person  unto   you, 
admonish  them    gently  to   cease;    if  they 
will  not,   show  them   ye   will   declare   the 
matter  unto  the  queen  our  good  sister,  and 
do  it  indeed  or  it  fail ;  by  which  means  it 
shall  be  well  known  that  all  such  as  go 
about  to  sow  discord  betwixt  the  queen  our 
good  sister  and  us,  doth  it  rather  upon  par- 
ticular respects  and  profit  unto  themselves, 
than  unto  the  weal  of  her,  or  her  affairs,  or 
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for  any  love  they  bear  unto  their  own  coun- 
try." At  the  same  time  the  queen  wrote  a 
second  letter  to  Melvil,  in  French,  which 
was  to  be  communicated  to  Cecil,  who  had 
privately  sent  her  three  recommendations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  courts  :  the  one  was>  that  she 
should  give  surety  for  the  preservation  of 
the  protestant  religion  ,as  it  was  then  esta- 
blished ;  the  second,  that  there  should  be  | 
good  discipline  established  on  the  frontiers, 
which  had  been  recently  in  a  very  disturbed 
state;  and  the  third,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  succession,  she  should  trust  in  the  good 
intentions  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  pursue  her 
claims  in  public.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
Melvil  was  directed  to  tell  Cecil,  "  that, 
since  our  return  from  France,  we  have  never 
constrained  or  persecuted  any  one  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  that  we  have  no 
design  of  acting  otherwise  in  future ;  that 
he  need  not  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this 
declaration,  since  he  sees  the  protestants  in 
possession  of  the  most  considerable  places 
of  trust  in  our  kingdom,  and  that  we  em- 
ploy them  in  all  our  most  important  affairs 
in  preference  to  all  others."  With  respect 
to  the  borders,  Mary  urged,  and  probably 
with  justice,  that  the  officers  on  both  sides 
were  to  blame  for  the  disorders  which  had 
occurred;  and  that  the  Scottish  borderers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  recent  troubles, 
"  at  a  time,"  says  Mary,  "  when  we  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  apply  a  remedy  with 
the  same  success  as  we  hope  to  do  now  that 
the  Lord  has  granted  us  a  little  repose.  We 
pray  Mr.  Cecil  to  incline  the  queen  his  mis- 
tress to  show  on  this  occasion  the  same 
firmness  on  her  side  that  I  am  resolved  to 
show  on  mine,  after  which  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  will  be  no  further  subject  of 
complaint."  With  regard  to  the  third  re- 
commendation, she  referred  Cecil  to  a  letter 
she  had  then  written  to  Elizabeth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  birth  of  a  Scottish 
prince  bad  been  the  means,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  a  Scottish  poet  named 
Adamson,  who  had  published  in  Paris  a 
small  book  in  Latin  verse  in  praise  of  the 
child,  at  the  head  of  which  he  gave  him  the 
title  of  "  prince  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,"  of  giving  deep  offence  to  Elizabeth. 
She  wrote  a  somewhat  haughty  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  directing  him  to  "  let  the 
queen  there  our  -sister  understand  of  this 
audacious  rash  attempt  of  a  subject  of  hers, 
not  doubting  but  she  can  of  her  wisdom 
consider  how  unmeet  it  is,  whilst  we  two 


remain  in  this  good  amity,  to  have  such 
attempts  published  and  suffered.  And  if 
ye  find  her  not  ready  to  judge  evil  of  it, 
and  to  offer  some  reformation  thereof  with 
speed,  you  shall  in  our  name  require  her 
that  we  may  find  in  this  matter  an  evident 
proof  of  her  offers  made  of  late  time  to  us 
to  continue  our  amity,  without  violation 
and  without  suffering  any  manner  of  thing 
to  be  done  directly  or  indirectly  to  our 
prejudice,  as  we  have  on  our  part  rendered 
good  account  of  our  sincerity  towards  her. 
And  though  you  shall  not  need  at  the  first 
to  remember  unto  her  any  particular  means 
how  to  deal  herein,  yet  in  the  end,  if  you 
find  her  not  ready  to  devise  thereof,  you 
shall  desire  her  to  give  order  to  have  the 
party  being  the  author  thereof  to  be  appre- 
hended and  punished,  and  likewise  that  it 
be  prohibited  to  have  any  of  the  same  like 
books  to  remain  undefaced,  according  as 
both  the  laws  of  amity  and  special  cove- 
nants of  treaty  do  require."  This  was 
written  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  on 
the  return  of  Robert  Melvil  to  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  Elizabeth  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mary  on  the  same  subject,  and 
much  in  the  same  tone,  telling  her  of  her 
"  great  regret  to  see  a  book  so  scandalous 
for  you,  so  insulting  towards  me,  so  foolish 
in  itself,  be  so  publicly  divulged,  enough 
to  make  all  the  world  condemn  you  as 
ungrateful  towards  her  who  daily  serves 
you  as  an  advocate  against  all  who  speak 
ill  of  you,  and  tries  by  all  good  means  to 
oblige  you  by  my  merits  to  be  mine  assured. 
In  the  second  place,  I  hope  that,  as  you 
desire  the  reparation  of  certain  words  which 
seem  to  touch  you,  which  with  very  good 
heart  I  will  not  fail  to  make,  so  that  by 
some  open  act  you  also  will  denounce  to 
the  whole  world  how  you  detest  such  a 
wrong  and  manifest  insult.  And  the  sooner 
you  do  it,  the  more  will  it  be  for  your 
honour  and  the  better  for  our  service ;  for 
you  know,  madame,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  touches  me  so  much 
in  honour  than  that  there  should  be  another 
queen  of  England  besides  me ;  for,  as  Alex- 
ander said,  Carthage  could  not  endure  two 
kings,  neither  I  a  companion  in  empire." 

We  do  not  know  how  Mary  took  this 
fiery  appeal,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  Mary  shows 
far  more  gentleness  than  her  "  good  sister." 
Elizabeth  alludes  to  an  attack  on  the  queen 
of  Scots  which  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  she  laments  in  the  sequel  of  the 
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letter,  that  she  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  the  authors  of  it.  It  was  perhaps 
the  same  libel  of  which  Mary  thanks  Cecil 
for  his  efforts  to  discover  the  authors  in 
a  letter  written  to  that  statesman  on  the 
18th  of  November;  and  on  the  same  day, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  English  privy- 
council  on  the  subject  of  the  succession, 
which  shows  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
friendship  with  England.  "  Whereas,"  she 
says,  "  we  have  understood  by  report  of 
our  familiar  servitor,  Robert  Melvil,  the 
good  offers  made  to  our  behoof  by  the 
queen  our  good  sister,  your  sovereign,  we 
think  ourself  obliged  to  do  to  her  what- 
soever a  good  sister  and  tender  cousin 
ought,  where  she  finds  so  great  thankful- 
ness, and  that  we  could  not  declare  the 
affection  we  bear  towards  our  said  dearest 
sister  better  nor  (than]  by  that  which  we 
did  when  we  looked  not  to  have  broukit 
(enjoyed]  this  life  twelve  hours  in  our  late 
sickness,  at  which  time  our  meaning  was 
that  the  special  care  of  the  protection  of  our 
son  should  rest  upon  our  said  good  sister; 
we  believe  ye  have  always  been  good  minis- 
ters to  move  your  sovereign  to  show  her 
own  reasonable  favour  to  our  advancement 
in  that  which  is  right,  and  (we)  firmly  look 
ye  will  so  continue.  We  take  ourself,  as 
we  doubt  not  but  ye  know,  to  be  the  queen 
your  sovereign's  next  cousin,  and  next  her- 
self and  the  lawful  issue  of  her  body,  to 
have  greatest  interest  of  all  others  to  that 
which  has  been  (as  is  reported)  lately 
motionated  in  the  parliament-house;  and 
albeit  we  be  not  of  mind  to  press  our  good 
sister  farther  than  shall  come  of  her  own 
good  pleasure  to  put  that  matter  in  ques- 
tion, yet  because  in  that  case  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, we  do  effectuously  require  you  to 
have  respect  to  justice  with  indifferency, 
whensoever  it  shall  please  the  queen  your 
sovereign  to  put  the  same  matter  in  delibe- 
ration. And  to  us,  we  will  no  wise  desist 
therein  unto  such  time  as  it  shall  please  her- 
self to  give  us  warning.  We  desire  you  in 
the  mean  time  to  have  that  opinion  of  us, 
that  as  we  mean  to  continue  all  our  life  in 
good  intelligence  with  the  queen  your  sove- 
reign and  that  realm,  so  if  any  prince  in 
earth  would  offend  the  same,  we  would 
withstand  him  at  our  utter  power,  and  that 
ye  cannot  advise  our  said  dearest  sister  to 
extend  her  favour  towards  any  that  shall 
recognise  it  in  a  better  sort." 

The  state  of  Scotland  appeared  now  more 
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tranquil  than  it  had  been  for  some  time, 
and  Mary  seemed  anxious  that  it  should 
continue  so.  She  set  herself  to  work 
earnestly  to  compose  the  differences  among 
her  turbulent  nobles.  She  was  now  again 
taking  Murray  into  her  confidence,  and  at 
his  desire  she  pardoned  Lethington,  and 
procured  his  reconciliation  with  Both  well. 
The  lairds  of  Brunston,  Ormiston,  Hatton, 
and  Calder,  also,  no  doubt  through  Mur- 
ray's intermediation,  obtained  the  same 
favour;  and  everything  wore  the  face  of 
returning  peace. 

But  this  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed 
by  the  conduct  of  her  husband.  Darnley 
knew  that  the  conspirators  against  Riccio 
bore  a  deep  hatred  to  him  for  his  base 
desertion,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
offended  and  alarmed  at  the  lenient  feeling 
which  was  now  shown  towards  them.  Since 
her  correspondence  with  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land had  assumed  so  friendly  a  tone,  Mary 
appears  to  have  laid  aside,  or  at  least  to 
have  shown  less  openly,  her  favour  towards 
the  catholics,  although  one  or  two  of  her 
letters  to  the  pope,  who  was  sending  a  nuncio 
to  Scotland,  are  preserved.  Her  husband, 
who  seems  at  this  time  to  have  had  only 
one  aim,  that  of  embarrassing  her  govern- 
ment, now  intrigued  with  the  catholics,  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  accusing  Mary  of  lukewarmness 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  His  letter  was 
intercepted,  and  his  intrigues  exposed,  upon 
which  he  complained  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  was  neglected  by  the 
nobles,  whom  he  accused  of  harbouring 
designs  against  his  life.  At  length  he 
embraced  the  strange  project  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  continent,  with  the  intention  of 
complaining  to  foreign  princes  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  treated. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  queen 
went  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  Darnley  at 
Stirling,  where  he  chose  to  await  her  return. 
On  her  departure,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who 
was  at  his  residence  at  Glasgow,  proceeded 
to  Stirling  to  visit  his  son,  and  on  his  return 
to  Glasgow  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
informing  her  of  Darnley's  intention  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  fruitless 
attempt  he  had  made  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  purpose.  The  queen  received 
this  letter  on  the  29th  of  September,  and 
she  immediately  communicated  it  to  her 
j  privy-council.  The  same  evening  Darnley 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  sent  a  rnes- 
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sage  to  the  queen  stating,  that  he  would 
not  go  into  her  lodgings  until  she  had  sent 
away  the  nobles  who  were  with  her.  This 
unreasonable  request  was  not  complied  with, 
but  the  queen  condescended  so  far  as  to  go 
out  and  fetch  him  into  her  chamber,  where 
he  remained  all  night.  She  was  unable, 
however,  to  obtain  from  him  an  avowal  of 
his  intentions.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
queen  sent  for  the  lords  of  the  privy-council, 
and  for  M.  du  Croc,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  in  their  presence  Darnley  was  informed 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  letter  of  the  earl 
of  Lennox,  and  was  urged  to  declare  if  he 
really  had  any  intention  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
displeasure.  But  all  was  in  vain,  aud  they 
could  get  nothing  from  him  but  a  sullen 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction,  after  which  he  took  leave  of 
the  queen  without  the  usual  salutation, 
telling  her  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  she  saw  him  again. 

The  lords  began  to  think  they  had  been 
deceived  by  a  false  report  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  until  the  queen  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  in  which  he  threatened 
covertly  that  he  would  leave  the  country, 
and  they  were  informed  that  he  was  secretly 
preparing  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.  Imme- 
diately after  this  occurrence  the  queen  pro- 
ceeded to  Jedburgh,  and  after  her  departure 
Du  Croc,  who  remained  at  Edinburgh, 
received  a  message  requesting  an  interview 
with  him  at  a  place  about  two  leagues  from 
the  capital.  Du  Croc  soon  found  that  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  the  queen  would  send  for 
him  to  the  court  again.  "  I  think,  however," 
says  the  ambassador,  "from  what  I  can 
gather,  that  he  wants  to  temporize  till  after 
the  christening,  in  order  not  to  be  present 
at  it.  For  I  see  but  two  things  that  are 
the  cause  of  his  despair;  in  my  opinion, 
the  first  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  lords 
with  the  queen,  for  he  is  jealous  of  their 
paying  more  court  to  her  majesty  than 
to  him,  and  as  he  is  high  and  proud,  he 
would  not  have  strangers  to  know  it ;  the 
other  is,  that  he  feels  sure  that  he  or  she 
who  shall  come  as  representative  of  the 
queen  of  England  to  the  said  christening 
will  not  show  him  respect,  and  he  is  afraid 
of  being  exposed  to  contempt." 

We  have  seen  that  in  one  of  her  letters 
to  England,  Mary  promised  that  she  would 
act  with  energy  against  the  turbulent  clans 
on  the  border,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose 


that  she  had  now  proceeded  to  Jedburgh  to 
hold  a  court  for  trying  the  offenders.  The 
earl  of  Bothwell,  as  the  queen's  lieutenant, 
had  been  sent  forward  to  reduce  a  violent 
feud  which  had  broke  out  between  the 
Elliots  and  the  Armstrongs.  In  a  sangui- 
nary skirmish  with  these  turbulent  marau- 
ders, Bothwell,  attempting  to  secure  one  of 
the  most  notorious  offenders,  John  Elliot  of 
the  Park,  was  so  severely  wounded,  that 
at  first  he  was  supposed  to  be  killed ;  but 
being  carried  to  the  castle  of  the  Hermitage, 
his  life  was  found  to  be  out  of  danger.  This 
occurred  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  day 
before  the  queen  arrived  at  Jedburgh  and 
opened  the  court  for  the  trial  of  border 
offenders.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
Mary,  accompanied  with  Murray  and  other 
lords,  rode  over  to  the  Hermitage,  to  visit  the 
wounded  nobleman,  and  returned  the  same 
day  to  Jedburgh,  and  the  day  following  she 
was  seized  with  a  fever  of  such  a  dangerous 
character,  that  for  ten  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  Some  ascribed  her  illness  to 
the  long  ride  to  the  Hermitage  at  nightfall ; 
Lethington  believed  that  it  arose  from 
chagrin  at  the  unkind  and  ungrateful  beha- 
viour of  her  husband;  and  others  have 
ascribed  it  to  a  different  passion.  On  the 
9th  of  November,  as  soon  as  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  she  proceeded  to  Kelso, 
and  thence  by  Dunbar  to  Craigmillar. 

Mary's  criminal  passion  for  this  daring 
and  profligate  nobleman  is  generally  traced 
to  this  period,  aud  her  tender  regard  for 
him  is  said  to  have  been  then  a  subject 
of  general  remark.  She  did  not  move  from 
Jedworthj  it  appears,  until  Bothwell  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  accom^ 
pany  her.  Darnley  had  shown  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  queen  during  her  illness,  and 
it  was  not  till  danger  was  over  that,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  he  came  to  court,  and 
then  his  reception  was  so  cold,  that  he 
returned  to  Glasgow  on  the  following  day. 
Mary  arrived  at  Craigmillar  on  the  20th  of 
November. 

Mary  was  now  suffering  from  profound 
grief,  caused  by  the  treatment  she  had 
experienced  from  her  husband,  and  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any 
remedy  for  it.  In  a  letter  from  Du  Croc 
to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  written  oa 
the  2nd  of  December,  that  ambassador  gives 
the  following  account  of  her  condition : — 
"  The  queen,"  he  says,  "  is  for  the  present 
at  Craigmillar,  about  a  league  distant  from 
this  city  (Edinburgh.)  She  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  physicians;  and  I  do  assure  you 
she  is  not  at  all  well,  and  I  do  believe 
the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist 
of  a  deep  grief  and  sorrow.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the  same. 
Still  she  repeats  these  words,  '  I  could  wish 
to  be  dead.'  You  know  very  well  that  the 
injury  she  has  received  [from  Daruley]  is 
exceeding  great,  and  her  majesty  will  never 
forget  it.  The  king  her  husband  came  to 
visit  her  at  Jedburgh,  the  very  day  after 
captain  Hay  went  away.  He  remained 
there  but  one  single  night,  and  yet  in  that 
short  time  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  returned  to  see  the 
queen  about  five  or  six  days  ago;  and 
the  day  before  yesterday  he  sent  word  to 
desire  me  to  speak  with  him  half  a  league 
from  hence,  which  I  complied  with,  and 
found  that  things  go  still  worse  and  worse. 
I  think  he  intends  to  go  away  to-morrow ; 
but  in  any  event,  I  am  much  assured-,  as  I 
have  always  been,  that  he  will  not  be 
present  at  the  baptism.  To  speak  my  mind 
freely  to  you,  (but  I  beg  you  not  to  disclose 
what  I  say  in  any  place  that  may  turn 
to  my  prejudice),  I  do  not  expect,  upon 
several  accounts,  any  good  understanding 
between  them,  unless  God  effectually  put  to 
his  hand.  I  shall  only  name  two;  the 
first  reason  is,  the  king  will  never  humble 
himself  as  he  ought;  the  other  is,  the  queen 
cannot  perceive  any  one  nobleman  speaking 
with  the  king,  but  presently  she  suspects 
some  contrivance  among  them." 

According  to  some  accounts,  Mary's 
anxiety  of  mind  arose  partly  from  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  her  ungrateful  husband.  It 
was  the  belief  in  this  desire  that  led  the 
lords  to  propose  to  her  a  divorce ;  and 
she  at  first  grasped  at  the  proposal,  stipu- 
lating only  that  it  should  be  strictly  legal, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  pre- 
judice the  rights  of  her  child.  It  proceeded 
so  far,  that  the  place  of  Darnley's  residence 
after  the  divorce  was  discussed;  but  on 
further  consideration,  anxious  still  for  the 
interests  of  her  son,  she  drew  back  from  it, 
expressing  a  hope  that  her  husband  might 
still  amend,  and  declaring  that  she  was 
willing  herself  to  pass  over  to  Prance,  and 
remain  there  until  he  acknowledged  his 
fault.  "Madame,"  said  Lethington,  in 
reply  to  this  suggestion,  "care  not;  there 
are  those  among  us  here  that  will  undertake 
to  make  your  majesty  quit  of  him,  without 
prejudice  of  your  son;  and,  albeit,  my  lord  of 
Murray,  here  present,  be  little  less  scrupulous 
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for  a  protestant  than  your  grace  is  for  a 
papist,  I  am  assured  he  will  look  through 
iiis  fingers  thereto,  and  behold  our  doings 
and  say  nothing  thereto."  Mary  appears 
to  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  evidently 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  words, 
that  of  murdering  her  husband;  and  she 
observed  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
God's  pleasure,  than  that,  in  the  belief 
they  were  doing  her  a  service,  they  should 
do  that  "  which  might  possibly  turn  to  her 
hurt  or  displeasure."  Lethington  replied, 
"Madame,  leave  us  to  guide  the  business 
among  us,  and  your  grace  shall  see  nothing 
but  good  and  approved  by  parliament." 

Lethingtou's  meaning  would  be  very 
obscure,  but  it  was  explained  by  what  fol- 
lowed. A  bond  or  agreement  for  the  murder 
was  drawn  up  at  Craigmillar  and  committed 
to  writing,  it  is  said,  by  James  Balfour,  one 
of  Bothwell's  daring  and  unscrupulous  fol- 
lowers, and  it  is  said  to  have  been  signed 
by  this  man,  by  the  earls  of  Huntley  and 
Argyle,  and  by  Lethington.  It  was  in  this 
bond  declared  to  be  their  intention  to  slay 
the  king  as  a  young  fool  and  a  tyrant,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and  who  had 
conducted  himself  in  an  intolerable  manner 
towards  the  queen,  stipulating  that  after 
the  deed  was  done  the  conspirators  should 
all  stand  by  each  other,  and  defend  it  as  a 
measure  of  state,  which  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  chief  councillors  of  the  realm, 
and  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  lives.  This  document  was  deli- 
vered to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Both- 
well. 

This  appears  to  have  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  court,  taking  with 
him  a  golden  font,  or  basin  and  ewer,  which 
Elizabeth,  who  had  appointed  the  countess 
of  Argyle  to  be  her  representative  at  the 
baptism,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  young 
prince.  The  baptism  took  place  at  Stirling 
on  the  17th  of  December,  and  was  per- 
formed with  great  magnificence  by  the 
Roman  catholic  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  young  prince  received  the  name  of 
Charles  James.  As  we  have  intimated, 
Elizabeth,  as  godmother,  was  represented 
by  the  countess  of  Argyle,  supported  by 
the  earl  of  Bedford ;  while,  the  king  of 
France,  as  godfather,  was  represented  by 
the  count  de  Brienne  and  the  ambassador, 
M.  du  Croc.  The  ambassador  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  M.  de  Morette,  did  not  arrive  till 
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after  the  ceremony ;  in  his  train  came 
Joseph  Riccio,  the  brother  of  David,  whom 
Mary  immediately  took  into  her  service. 
Darnley,  who  was  at  court,  kept  away  from 
this  ceremony,  in  which  he  of  all  others 
had  reason  to  take  an  interest,  and  his 
conduct  was  altogether  so  strange,  that  the 
French  ambassador  found  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  all  communication  with  him. 
Mary  was  evidently  yielding  more  and  more 
to  the  evidence  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
at  his  desire  she  now  pardoned  Morton, 
Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and  all  the  other  con- 
spirators against  Riccio,  except  two,  George 
Douglas  and  Ker  of  Faudonside,  who  were 
said  to  have  pointed  their  weapons  at  her 
body.  This  pardon,  which  was  granted  on 
the  24th  of  December,  completed  Darnley's 
discontent,  and  he  immediately  retired  to 
Glasgow,  where  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  seized  with  a  disease  which  was  at  first 
ascribed  to  poison,  but  which  proved  even- 
tually to  be  the  small-pox. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  the  earl 
of  Bedford  returned  to  England,  carrying 
with  him  a  friendly  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
in  which  Mary  declared  her  intention  in 
future  to  be  guided  in  all  matters  between 
them  by  the  desires  of  the  English  queen. 
•"  And  whereas,"  she  said,  "  ye  require  that 
by  a  reciprocal  contract  to  pass  betwixt 
you  and  us,  it  may  be  manifested  to  the 
world  that  we  mean  not  to  pretend  any 
thing  that  may  be  derogatory  either  in 
honour  or  otherwise  to  yourself  during  your 
life,  or  yet  after  the  same  to  the  lawful 
issue  of  your  body ;  and  on  the  other  part 
that  ye  will  never  do  nor  suffer  anything  to 
be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  our  title  and 
interest  which  we  have  as  your  next  cousin, 
but  at  your  uttermost  will  repress  and 
subdue  all  manner  of  attempts  that  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  the  overthrow 
or  hindrance  thereof.  Our  proceeding  in 
this  matter  is  of  all  others  to  yourself, 
dearest  sister,  best  known ;  for  always  have 
we  commended  us  and  the  equity  of  our 
cause  to  you,  and  have  certainly  looked  for 
your  friendship  therein ;  whereon  we  have 
continually  stayed  (propjied)  ourself,  and 
now  we  think  us  fully  assured  of  the  same, 
having  thereof  so  large  proof  by  know- 
ledge of  your  good  mind  and  entire  affec- 
tion declared  by  your  said  ambassador,  as 
also  by  our  servitor  Robert  Melvil.  Not 
doubting  but  in  time  convenient  ye  will 
proceed  to  the  perfecting  and  consumma- 
tion of  that  ye  have  begun  to  utter,  as  well 
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to  your  own  people  as  other  nations,  the 
opinion  ye  have  of  the  equity  of  our  cause, 
and  your  affection  towards  us,  and  namely, 
in  the  examining  of  the  will  supposed  made 
by  the  king  your  father,  which  some  would 
lay  as  a  bar  in  our  way ;  according  to  your 
own  promise  to  us,  as  well  contained  in 
your  letter  sent  by  our  servitor  Robert 
Melvil,  as  made  to  him  in  direct  terms, 
whereof  he  has  made  us  report,  that  ye 
would  proceed  therein  before  your  nobility 
(being  at  this  present  assembly)  departed 
towards  their  own  houses." 

From  these  matters  Mary  was  now  con- 
tinually diverted  by  the  intrigues  and  ill- 
conduct  of  her  husband,  who  was  accused 
of  conspiring  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
young  prince,  and,  by  dethroning-  the 
queen,  place  the  crown  on  his  head  and 
govern  in  his  name  as  regent ;  while  a 
contrary  report  was  set  abroad  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  design 
to  seize  Darnley  and  throw  him  into  prison. 
"  Lately,"  says  Mary  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  a  letter  to  her  ambassador,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  "  a  servant  of  yours 
named  William  Walcar,  came  to  our  pre- 
sence, being  for  the  time  at  Stirling,  and 
in  his  communication,  amongst  other  things, 
declared  to  us,  how  it  was  not  only  openly 
bruited  (rumoured),  but  also  he  had  heard 
by  report  of  persons  whom  he  esteemed 
lovers  of  us,  that  the  king,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  some  of  our  nobility,  should  take 
the  prince  our  son  and  crown  him;  and, 
being  crowned,  his  father  should  take  upon 
him  the  government;  with  sundry  other 
attemptates  and  purposes  tending  to  this 
fyne  (end).  At  the  hearing  whereof,  ye 
may  think  well  we  marvelled  not  a  little ; 
and  seeing  the  matter  of  such  importance, 
could  not  but  insist  to  have  further  know- 
ledge of  the  speakers  and  authors,  to  the 
effect  that  we  might  better  understand  the 
ground  and  fountain  whereof  it  proceeded, 
with  the  which  he  being  pressed,  named 
William  Hiegait  in  Glasgow,  also  your  ser- 
vant, for  his  chief  author,  who,  he  said,  had 
communicated  the  matter  to  him,  as  ap- 
peared, of  mind  to  gratify  us,  saying  to 
Walcar,  'If  I  had  the  means  and  credit 
with  the  queen's  majesty  that  ye  have,  1 
would  not  omit  to  make  her  privy  of  such 
purposes  and  bruits  (rumours)  that  pass  in 
the  country.'  Hiegait  said  further,  as  Wal- 
car reported  to  us,  that  the  king  could  not 
content  nor  bear  with  some  of  the  noblemen 
that  were  attending  in  our  court,  but  either 
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he  or  they  behoved  to  leave  the  same. 
Whereupon  we  took  occasion  with  diligence 
to  send  for  Hiegait,  who  being  inquired  in 
our  council  of  his  communication  had  with 
Walcar  in  this  behalf,  he  denied,  as  well 
apart  as  being  confronted  together,  that 
ever  he  talked  with  the  said  Walcar  upon 
any  such  purposes.  Only  thus  far  he  con- 
fessed, that  he  heard  of  a  bruit  how  the 
king  should  be  put  in  ward ;  and  for  his 
author  in  that  point  named  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Eglinton's,  named  Cauldwell;  who 
being  also  sent  for  and  examined,  expressly 
denied  that  ever  he  spake  or  entered  in 
such  terms  with  William  Hiegait.  This 
purpose  of  the  bruit  of  the  king's  warding 
was  shown  by  Hiegait  to  the  laird  of  Minto, 
who  again  declared  it  to  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
and  by  him  the  king  was  made  participant 
thereof ;  by  whose  desire  and  commandment 
Hiegait  again  (as  lie  alleges)  spake  to 
Cauldwell.  But  in  fine,  amongst  them  ail, 
we  find  no  manner  of  concordance,  every 
one  disagreeing  on  the  whole  purposes 
spoken ;  which  moved  us  to  say  to  the  two 
that  we  take  for  your  servants,  that  we 
were  assured  they  had  in  their  proceeding 
and  speaking,  besides  our  offence,  highly 
offended  you  their  master,  whom  we  were 
assured  to  be  so  far  ours  and  affectionately 


inclined  to  our  service  and  advancement, 
that  ye  would  be  very  evil  content  of  their 
rash  behaviour,  and  repress  and  disallow 
such  groundless  purposes,  tending  to  our 
inquietation  and  disadvantage,  and  troub- 
ling of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  which 
our  study  is  to  maintain  and  retain  in  such 
integrity  as  possibly  may  be." 

"  And  for  the  king  our  husband,"  Mary 
continues,  "  God  knows  always  our  part  to- 
wards him  ;  and  his  behaviour  and  thankful- 
ness to  us  in  semblablement  (similarly)  well 
known  to  God  and  the  world,  specially  our 
own  indifferent  subjects  see  it,  and  in  their 
hearts,  we  doubt  not,  condemn  the  same. 
Always  we  perceive  him  occupied  and  busy 
enough  to  have  inquisition  of  our  doings, 
which,  God  willing,  shall  aye  be  such  as 
none  shall  have  occasion  to  be  offended 
with  them,  or  to  report  of  us  any  ways  but 
honourably,  howsoever  he,  his  father,  and 
their  fautors  speak ;  which  we  know  want 
no  good  will  to  make  us  have  ado,  if  their 
power  were  equivalent  to  their  minds.  But 
God  moderates  their  forces  well  enough, 
and  takes  the  means  of  execution  of  their 
pretences  from  them ;  for,  as  we  believe, 
they  shall  find  none  or  very  few  approvers 
of  their  councils  and  devises  imagined  to 
our  displeasure  or  misliking." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ASSASSINATION    OF   DARNLET. 


It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
criminal  passion  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  Mary  now  cherished  for  Bothwell, 
but  several  circumstances  which  occurred 
during  the  month  of  January  seem  to  point 
to  dark  plots  that  were  secretly  in  progress. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mys- 
terious occurrences  related  to  one  of  the 
queen's  own  servants,  an  Italian  named 
Joseph  Lutyni.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1567,  Lutyni  was  sent  to  France  with  a 
passport  signed  by  Mary  and  her  secretary 
Joseph  Riccio,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Lutyni  was  employed  on  a  mission  relating 
to  the  queen's  affairs.  After  he  was  gone, 
and  while  he  was  still  at  Berwick,  Mary  sud- 
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denly  addressed  the  following  extraordinary 
letter,  dated  on  the  17th  of  January,  to 
sir  William  Drury,  marshal  of  Berwick : — 
"  Trusty  and  wellbeloved,  we  greet  you  well. 
Forasmuch  as  an  Italian  named  Joseph,  our 
domestic  servitor,  has  lately  left  his  charge, 
and  is  departed  forth  of  our  realm,  that 
way,  as  we  are  credibly  advertised.  He  has 
fraudulently  taken  with  him  the  goods  and 
money  of  divers  his  friends  and  companions, 
who  declare  him  an  untrue  man,  whereof 
we  have  thought  meet  to  give  you  warning, 
praying  you  effectuously  that  with  the  or- 
dinary post  ye  send  advertisement,  and 
make  him  be  stayed  wherever  he  be  appre- 
hended, and  put  in  sure  company  till  we  be 
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certified  and  may  take  order  for  prosecution 
of  him,  according  to  the  laws,  as  he  has 
deserved,  wherein  we  can  nothing  doubt 
your  good-will  and  diligence,  since  it  is  the 
proper  office  of  all  good  ministers  to  further 
the  punishment  of  such  offenders.  And  as 
heretofore  we  have  caused  apprehend  such 
Englishmen  within  our  realm  as  had  stolen 
their  mistress's  money  or  goods,  at  the  com- 
mendation of  such  as  ever  charge  them  from 
time  to  time,  so  will  we  do  the  semblable  in 
time  to  come,  as  experience  shall  declare, 
the  cause  occurring," 

Mary  seems  to  have  expected  that  Drury 
would  nave  delivered  up  the  Italian  without 
further  question,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  caused  Lutyui,  who  had  been  detained 
at  Berwick  by  sickness,  to  be  closely  ex- 
amined, and  to  his  astonishment  there  were 
found  upon  him  the  queen's  passport,  in- 
timating distinctly  that  he  was  sent  on  her 
service,  and  a  mysterious  letter  in  Italian 
from  Joseph  Riccio,  which  he  was  desired 
to  burn,  and  from  which  it  would  appear 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  debt  to  a  tailor, 
the  charge  of  robbery  was  a  mere  cover  for 
some  matter  of  greater  importance.  "  It 
giveth  me  to  think,"  says  Drury,  in  a  letter 
to  Cecil  written  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
"  by  that  I  can  gather,  as  well  of  the  matter 
as  of  the  gentleman,  that  it  is  not  it  (the 
money,  &c.),  that  the  queen  seeketh  so 
much  as  to  recover  his  person.  For  as  I 
have  learned,  the  man  had  credit  there ;  and 
now  the  queen  mistrusteth  lest  he  should 
offer  his  service  here  in  England,  and 
thereby  might,  with  better  occasion,  utter 
something  either  prejudicial  to  her,  or  that 
she  would  be  loath  should  be  disclosed  but 
to  those  she  pleaseth."  In  another  letter, 
written  on  the  7th  of  February,  Drury  adds 
that  Lutyni  "  doubteth  much  danger ;  and 
so  affirmeth  unto  me,  that  if  he  return,  he 
utterly  despaireth  of  any  better  speed  than 
a  prepared  death."  Under  these  circum- 
stances Drury  thought  it  advisable  to  write 
to  his  court  for  directions.  Mary's  letter  to 
Drury  had  been  followed  by  a  pressing 
application  from  Lethington  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  Lutyni  was  at  length  given 
up,  on  Mary's  promise  that,  having  satisfied 
the  debt,  he  should  be  returned  in  safety, 
or  restored  to  his  liberty.  On  the  28th  of 
February  Drury  told  Cecil,  "  that  the  Italian 
here  stayed,  which  the  queen  of  Scots  by 
her  letters  required,  I  did  send  him  unto 
her  by  a  lieutenant  of  this  garrison.  She 
saw  him  not,  but  caused  the  earl  Both- 


well  to  deal  with  him,  who  offered  him  fair 
speech  to  have  him  tarry,  which  he  would 
not  yield  unto ;  he  satisfied  such  debt  as  the 
tailor  could  demand  of  him,  others  demand- 
ing of  him  nothing.  The  queen  willed  to 
give  him  thirty  crowns,  and  hath  returned 
him  again  unto  me,  who  minds  to-morrow 
to  take  his  journey  towards  London,  very 
well  contented,  as  he  seemeth,  to  have  left 
Scotland." 

I  think  that  Tytler  has  put  a  fair  con- 
struction on  this  mysterious  affair,  when  he 
states  his  conviction,  that  Lutyni  had  be- 
come acquainted  through  Riccio  with  some 
secret,  the  betrayal  of  which  was  a  matter 
of  life  or  death ;  that  Mary  suspected  that 
he  had  stolen  or  read  some  of  her  private 
papers ;  that  she  had  determined  to  examine 
him  herself  upon  this  point,  and  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  his  deceiving  the 
queen  on  his  return,  by  adhering  to  the  tale 
which  had  been  already  told  her  by  Riccio, 
Tytler  further  suggests  that  Riccio  was  in 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Darn- 
ley,  that  he  had  revealed  it  incautiously  to 
Lutyni,  and  that  the  queen,  having  received 
some  intimation  of  this,  was  anxious  to  obr 
tain  possession  of  his  person,  and  ascertain 
if  this  were  the  case  or  not,  in  order  that 
she  might  prevent  his  disclosing  it.  We 
know  that  Joseph  Riccio  was  afterwards 
accused  by  the  earl  of  Lennox  of  being  one 
of  the  murderers  of  his  son. 

From  the  confessions  tit  a  later  period  of 
some  of  the  principals  in  the  dark  conspiracy 
now  going  on,  and  private  letters,  some  of 
which  have  been  (without  ground,  I  believe,) 
considered  as  forgeries,  we  obtain,  a  suffi^ 
ciently  detailed  account  of  the  events  we 
j  have  now  to  relate.  The  earl  of  Morton, 
having  received  permission  to  return  to 
Scotland,  arrived  at  Whittingham,  the  seat 
of  his  kinsman  Archibald  Douglas,  early  in 
January.  He  was  there  visited  by  Botlu 
well,  who,  in  Archibald  Douglas's  presence, 
acquainted  him  with  the  design  to  murder 
the  king,  "  requiring  of  me,"  says  Morton, 
in  his  confession  in  1581,  "  what  would 
be  my  part  therein,  seeing  it  was  the 
queen's  mind  that  the  king  should  be  taken 
away,  because,  as  he  said,  she  blamed  the 
king  more  of  David's  slaughter  than  me." 
Morton  replied,  that  he  was  but  newly 
come  out  of  trouble,  and  not  yet  quite 
rid  of  that,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
enter  immediately  into  such  trouble  again. 
"  After  this  answer,"  Morton  tells  us,  "  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas  entered  in  conference 
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with  me  on  that  purpose,  persuading  me  to 
agree  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell's  desire."  In 
another  interview  with  Bothwell,  that 
nobleman  pressed  the  matter  still  more 
urgently  on  Morton,  using  as  an  argument 
that  "  it  was  the  queen's  mind,  and  she 
would  have  it  to  be  done."  Morton  then 
desired  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  bring  him 
the  queen's  handwriting  as  a  warrant.  It 
appears  that  Lethington  had  accompanied 
Bothwell  on  this  occasion,  and  that  Both- 
well,  Letliington,  and  Archibald  Douglas 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  the 
written  warrant  demanded  by  Morton.  All 
this  showed  a  full  consciousness  on  their  part 
that  Mary  approved  of  the  plot,  but  she 
was  not  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  prudence  as 
to  give  her  written  authority  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  Archibald  Douglas,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  was  thereupon 
sent  back  to  inform  Morton  that  the  queen 
"  would  hear  no  speech  of  that  matter 
appointed  to  him."  Shortly  afterwards, 
Morton  paid  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  Angus  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  there  Archibald  Douglas 
came  to  him  again,  "both  with  writ  and 
credit  of  the  earl  Bothwell,"  to  inform 
htm  that  "  the  purpose  of  the  king's  murder 
was  to  be  done,  and  near  a  point,"  and 
again  urging  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy. 
"  My  answer  to  him,"  says  Morton,  "  was, 
that  I  had  not  got  the  queen's  warrant  in 
writing,  which  wa^  promised,  and  therefore 
seeing  the  earl  Bothwell  never  reported 
any  warrant  of  the  queen  to  me,  I  never 
medled  further  with  it." 

Darnley  still  remained  at  Glasgow,  nearly 
recovered  from  his  sickness,  but  alarmed  by 
some  obscure  intimations  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  of  designs  against  his  life. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  Mary  went  sud- 
denly to  Glasgow  to  visit  her  husband.  It 
was  on  the  way  thither,  during  a  night 
which  the  Scottish  queen  passed  at  Callen- 
dar,  that  Paris,  a  servant  of  Mary's,  whom 
she  had  given  as  a  confidential  agent  to 
the  earl,  and  who  afterwards  made  a  full 
confession,  became  first  acquainted  with 
her  criminal  intercourse  with  Bothwell. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  quitted  her  at  this 
place,  and  when  she  approached  Glasgow, 
she  was  met  by  Crawford,  one  of  the  king's 
gentlemen,  whom  Darnley  had  sent  with 
an  excuse  for  his  not  meeting  her  in  person, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  still  an  invalid, 
and  that  otherwise  he  did  not  presume  to 
come  to  her  till  he  knew  that  she  had  laid 
aside  her  displeasure  against  him.  Mary 
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merely  observed  that  fear  was  a  disease  not 
easy  to  cure,  and  then  continued  on  her 
way  to  Glasgow,  where  she  proceeded 
almost  immediately  to  Darnley's  chamber. 
In  the  conversation  which  immediately  took 
place,  Darnley  inquired  into  the  recent  ap- 
pointments of  her  household,  expressed  a 
wish  that  Joseph  Riccio  should  be  sent 
away,  and  spoke  of  the  intended  marriage 
of  Bastian,  another  of  her  foreign  servants. 
Mary  then  proceeded  to  recriminations, 
upon  which  Darnley  declared  that  he  was 
repentant  of  all  his  faults  towards  her,  and 
that  he  was  so  joyful  to  see  her,  that  he 
was  ready  to  die  for  gladness.  The  con- 
versation was  interrupted  at  this  point  by 
the  queen's  being  called  to  supper,  but  she 
returned  after  her  meal,  and  then  Darnley 
renewed  his  professions  of  repentance,  and 
repeatedly  pleaded  his  youth  as  an  excuse 
for  his  errors.  The  queen  then  reproached 
him  with  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
country,  and  interrogated  him  as  to  the 
plots  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  Hiegait 
and  Walcar.  "  I  inquired  of  him,"  says 
Mary  in  her  account  of  this  interview,  "  of 
the  inquisition  of  Hiegait.  He  denied  the 
same,  while  (until)  I  showed  him  the  very 
words  were  spoken ;  at  which  time  he  said 
that  Minto  had  advertised  him  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  council  had  brought  a 
letter  to  me  to  be  subscribed  to  put  him  in 
prison,  and  to  slay  him  if  he  made  resis- 
tance. And  he  asked  the  same  at  Minto 
himself,  who  answered  that  he  believed  the 
same  to  be  true.  The  morn  (to-morrow)  I 
will  speak  to  him  upon  this  point.  As  to  the 
rest  of  Willie  Hiegait' s,  he  confessed  it,  but 
it  was  the  morn  after  my  coming  here  he 
did  it."  Darnley  pressed  Mary  to  come 
and  lodge  with  her,  but  she  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  re- 
covered of  his  disease.  He  then  told  her 
that  he  had  been  informed  she  had  brought 
a  litter  for  him,  but  that  he  would  rather 
go  with  her ;  and  Mary  expressed  to  Both- 
well  her  belief  that  he  was  afraid  she  was 
going  to  send  him  away  prisoner.  Mary 
told  him  that  it  was  her  intention  to  carry 
him  with  her  to  Craigmillar,  where  he  should 
be  attended  by  her  own  physician;  and 
Darnley  expressed  his  willingness  to  accom- 
pany her,  urging,  as  a  condition,  that  she 
should  consent  to  their  living  together  again 
at  bed  and  board.  She  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  promised  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
added  that  he  must  first  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  his  sickness.  Before  leaving 
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him  for  the  night,  she  requested  him  to  tell 
no  one  of  the  promises  she  had  made  him, 
lest  the  suddenness  of  their  reconciliation 
might  offend  some  of  the  lords,  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  they 
should  mislike  it.  When  she  was  gone, 
Darnley  called  in  Crawford,  and  related  to 
him  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  queen,  that  he  might  repeat  it  to  the 
earl  of  Lennox.  The  king  asked  Crawford 
what  he  thought  of  the  queen's  intention  to 
take  him  to  Craigmillar,  to  which  Crawford 
replied  that  he  thought  she  treated  him  too 
much  like  a  prisoner;  "for,"  said  he,  "why 
should  you  not  he  taken  to  one  of  your  own 
houses  in  Edinburgh  ?"  Darnley  remarked 
that  he  also  had  taken  the  same  view  of  the 
matter,  and  that  he  was  still  not  divested  of 
his  fears ;  nevertheless,  having  her  promise 
to  trust  to,  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  put  myself 
into  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go  with  her, 
though  she  should  murder  me." 

Mary  retired  to  her  lodging,  and  there 
occupied  herself  in  writing  a  long  letter  to 
Bothwell,  giving  him  a  detailed  account  of 
her  interview  with  her  husband,  and  filled 
with  passionate  professions  of  attachment.* 
"  He  prays  me,"  says  Mary,  in  concluding 
her  account  of  the  interview  with  Darnley, 
"  to  give  trust  to  nothing  against  him ;  as  to 
me  he  would  rather  give  his  life  or  (before) 
he  did  any  displeasure  to  me.  And  after 
this  he  showed  me  of  so  many  little  flat- 
teries, so  coldly  and  so  wisely,  that  ye  will 
abash  (be  astonished)  thereat.  I  had  almost 
forgot  that  he  said  he  could  not  doubt  of 
me  in  this  purpose  of  Hiegait's,  for  he  would 
never  believe  that  I,  who  was  his  own  flesh, 
would  do  him  any  evil,  as  well  it  was  shown 
that  I  refused  to  subscribe  the  same ;  but 
as  to  any  others  that  would  pursue  him,  at 
least  he  should  sell  his  life  dear  enough ; 
but  he  suspected  nobody,  nor  yet  would  not, 
but  would  love  all  that  1  loved.  He  would 
not  let  me  depart  from  him,  but  desired 
that  I  should  wake  (sit  vp)  with  him.  I 
make  it  seem  that  I  believe  that  all  is  true, 
and  take  heed  thereto,  and  excused  myself 
for  this  night  that  I  could  not  wake  (that  I 
was  unable  to  keep  awake);  he  says  that  he 
sleeps  not  well.  Ye  saw  him  ne'ver  better 

*  This  is   the   first  of  the  letters  found  in   the 

celebrated  casket,  which  will  be  mentioned  further 

on  in  Mary's  eventful  history,  the  authenticity  of 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion. 

I  confess  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  letter  from 

which  the  extracts  are  given  in  the  text,  and  a  com- 

|   parison  with  the  account  of  Mary's  interview  with 

1   iJarnley  given  by  Crawford  in  his  written  deposi- 


nor  speak  more  humbler.  And  if  I  had  not 
a  proof  of  his  heart  of  wax,  and  that  mine 
were  not  of  a  diamond  (adamant)  whereinto 
no  shot  can  make  breach  but  that  which 
comes  forth  of  your  hand,  I  would  have 
almost  had  pity  of  him.  But  fear  not,  the 
place  shall  hold  unto  the  death.  Remember, 
in  recompense  thereof,  that  ye  suffer  not 
yours  to  be  won  by  that  false  race  that  will 
travel  no  less  with  you  for  the  same.  I 
believe  they  [she  perhaps  means  BothwelPs 
wife  and  her  own  husband]  have  been  at 
school  together.  He  has  ever  the  tear  in 
his  eye ;  he  salutes  everybody,  yea,  unto  the 
least,  and  makes  piteous  caressing  unto 
them,  to  make  them  have  pity  on  him.  This 
da)*  his  father  bled  at  the  mouth  and  nose ; 
guess  what  presage  that  is ;  I  have  not  yet 
seen  him,  he  keeps  his  chamber.  The  king 
desires  that  I  should  give  him  meat  with 
my  own  hands.  But  give  no  more  trust 
where  you  are  than  I  shall  do  here.  This 
is  my  first  journey  (day's  work);  I  shall  end 
the  same  to-morrow.  I  write  all  things, 
howbeit  they  be  of  little  weight,  to  the  end 
that  ye  may  take  the  best  of  all  to  judge 
upon.  I  am  in  doing  of  a  work  here  that  I 
hate  greatly.  Have  ye  not  desire  to  laugh 
to  see  me  lie  so  well,  at  the  least  to  dissem- 
ble so  well,  and  to  tell  him  truth  betwixt 
hands.  He  showed  me  almost  all  that  is  in 
the  name  (on  behalf)  of  the  bishop  and 
Sutherland,  and  yet  I  have  never  touched  a 
word  of  that  ye  showe^  me,  but  only  by 
force  (much)  flattering,  and  to  pray  him  to 
assure  himself  of  me;  and  by  plaining  (com- 
plaining) on  the  bishop,  I  have  drawn  it  all 
out  of  him.  Ye  have  heard  the  rest.  We 
are  coupled  with  two  false  races,  the  devil 
sunder  us,  and  God  knit  us  together  for 
ever,  for  the  most  faithful  couple  that  ever 
be  united.  This  is  my  faith,  I  will  die  in  it. 
Excuse  me  if  I  write  ill,  ye  may  guess  the 
half  of  it,  but  I  cannot  mend  it,  because  I 
am  not  well  at  ease ;  and  yet  very  glad  to 
write  unto  you  when  the  rest  are  sleeping, 
sith  I  cannot  sleep  as  they  do,  and  as  \ 
would  desire,  that  is  in  your  arms,  my  dear 
love,  whom  I  pray  God  to  preserve  from  all 
evil,  and  send  you  repose.  I  am  ganging  to, 
seek  mine  till  the  morn,  when  I  shall  end 

tion,  and  with  Mary's  letter  to  the  archbishon  of 
Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  January,  relating  to  Hiegait 
and  Walcar,  carry  to  my  mind  a  full  conviction  that 
it  is  genuine.  It  seems  to  me  that  things  are 
alluded  to  which  could  only  have  been  known  to 
herself,  but  which  subsequent  discoveries  of  private 
documents  then  unknown  to  anybody  who  could 
forte  such  a  letter,  have  proved  to  be  true. 
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my  bibill,  but  T  am  fashed  (vexed]  that  it 
stops  me  to  write  news  of  myself  unto  you, 
because  it  is  so  long.  Advertise  me  what  ye 
have  deliberate  to  do  in  the  matter  ye  know 
upon  this  point,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
understand  each  other's  will,  that  nothing 
therethrough  be  spoilt.  I  am  irked  (tired), 
and  ganging  to  sleep,  and  yet  I  cease  not  to 
scribble  all  this  paper,  inasmuch  as  rests 
thereof.  Waried  (cursed]  might  this  pock- 
ish  man  be,  that  causes  me  have  so  much 
pain ;  for  without  him  I  should  have  a  far 
pleasanter  subject  to  discourse  upon.  He 
is  not  overmuch  deformed  [i.e.  with  the 
small-pox],  yet  he  has  received  very  much. 
He  has  almost  slain  me  with  his  breath ;  it 
is  worse  than  your  uncle's,  and  I  came  no 
nearer  unto  him  but  iu  a  chair  at  the  bed's 
foot,  and  he  being  at  the  other  end  thereof." 
The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  written 
more  ramblingly,  and  contains  passages  and 
allusions  which,  supposing  it  to  be  her 
writing,  show  us  the  fearful  precipice  over 
which  she  was  throwing  herself  under  the 
influence  of  her  passion  for  Bothwell.  "  I 
am  now  passing,"  she  says,  "  to  my  fashous 
(grievous]  purpose.  Ye  gar  (make)  me  dissem- 
ble so  far  that  I  have  horror  thereat ;  and  ye 
cause  me  do  almost  the  office  of  a  traitress. 
Remember  how,  if  it  were  not  to  obey  you, 
I  would  rather  be  dead  ere  I  did  it  j  my 
heart  bleeds  at  it.  In  sum,  he  will  not 
come  with  me,  except  upon  condition  that 
I  will  promise  to  him,  that  I  shall  be  at  bed 
and  board  with  him  as  of  before,  and  that  I 

shall  leave  him  no  more For 

to  make  him  trust  me,  it  behoved  me  to 
feign  in  some  things  with  him ;   therefore 
when  he  requested  me  to  promise  unto  him, 
that  when  he  was  whole  we  should   have 
both  one  bed,  I  said  to  him,  feigningly,  and 
making  me  to  believe  his  promises,  that  if 
he  changed  not  purposes  betwixt  this  and 
that  time,  I  would  be  content  therewith,  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  bade  him  take  heed  that 
he  let  nobody  wit  (know]  thereof.     . 
In  short,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  he  will  go 
upon  my  word  to  all  places.     Alas,  I  never 
deceived  anybody;    but  I  remit   me  alto- 
gether to  your  will.     Send  me  advertise- 
ment what  I  shall  do,  and  whatsoever  thing 
shall  come  thereof,  I  shall  obey  you.     Ad- 
vise too  with  yourself  if  ye  can  find  out  any 
more  secret  invention  by  medicine ;  for  he 
should  take  medicine  and  the  bath  at  Craig- 
millar.    He  may  not  come  forth  of  the  house 
this  long  time.     In  sum,  by  all  that  I  can 
learn,  he  is  in  great  suspicion;    and  yet, 
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notwithstanding,  he  gives  credit  to  mj 
word  ;  but  yet  not  so  far  that  he  will  show 
any  thing  to  me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
draw  it  out  of  him,  if  ye  will  that  I  avow 
all  unto  him.  But  I  will  never  rejoice  to 
deceive  anybody  that  trusts  in  me;  yet, 
nothwithstanding,  ye  may  command  me  in 
all  things.  Have  no  evil  opinion  of  me  for 
;hat  cause,  by  reason  ye  are  the  occasion 
of  it  yourself,  because  for  my  own  particular 
revenge  I  would  not  do  it  to  him.  .  .  . 
Burn  this  letter,  for  it  is  over  dangerous, 
and  nothing  well  said  in  it ;  for  I  am  think- 
ing upon  nothing  but  fascherie  (grief).  If 
you  be  in  Edinburgh  at  the  receipt  of  it, 
send  me  word  soon.  Be  not  offended,  for 
[  give  not  over  great  credit.  Now  seeing 
;o  obey  you,  my  dear  love,  I  spare  neither 
honour,  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness 
whatsomever,  take  it,  I  pray  you,  in  good 
part,  and  not  after  the  interpretation  ot 
your  false  good  brother  Huntley,  to  whom, 
I  pray  you,  give  no  credit,  against  the  most 
faithful  lover  that  ever  ye  had  or  ever  shall 
have.  See  not  her  [Bothwell's  wife,]  whose 
feigned  tears  should  not  be  so  much  praised 
nor  esteemed  as  the  true  and  faithful  travail 
(labors)  which  I  sustain  for  to  merit  her 
place ;  for  obtaining  of  the  which,  against 
my  natural  (nature,)  I  betray  them  that 
may  impeach  (hinder)  me.  God  forgive 
me,  and  God  give  you,  my  only  love,  the 
hap  and  prosperity,  which  your  humble 
and  faithful  love  desires  unto  you,  who 
hopes  to  be  shortly  another  thing  to  you, 
for  the  reward  of  my  irksome  labours." 

While  the  queen  remained  at  Glasgow, 
Bothwell  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
prepared  a  lodging  for  the  king,  for  it  was 
now  determined  that  he  should  be  taken  to 
the  capital,  and  not  to  Craigmillar.  Hav- 
ing arranged  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  night  of  the  24th  to  visit 
his  estates  in  Liddesdale.  On  the  27th, 
the  king  being  sufficiently  recovered,  Mary 
carried  him  with  her  from  Glasgow  to 
Callender,  where  they  remained  that  night, 
Next  day  they  continued  their  journey  to 
Litilithgow,  where  they  remained  till  the 
30th,  waiting  for  the  return  of  Bothwell, 
with  whom  the  queen  was  in  frequent  com- 
munication. On  the  day  last  mentioned, 
Mary,  still  taking  Darnley  with  her,  left 
Linlithgow  for  Edinburgh  ;  Bothwell  met 
them  on  the  way,  and  they  all  proceeded  to 
a  remote  suburb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
which  was  occupied  by  scattered  houses 
and  gardens,  among  which  the  principal 
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\v;is  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault. 
The   royal   attendants    supposed,  naturally 
enough,  that  they  were  taking  the  king  to 
the  duke's  lodgings,  but  when  they  halted 
there,  the  queen  informed  them  that  a  small 
inconvenient  house,  adjoining  the  town  wall, 
not  far  from  the  duke's,  and  near  a  ruinous 
monastery,  called  the  Black  Friars,  was  to 
be  the  king's  lodging.    This  house  belonged 
to  a  dependent  of  Bothwell's,  named  Robert 
Balfour,  brother  of  the  sir  James  Balfour, 
who  drew  up  the  bond  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley  at    Craigmillar;  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  the  lonely  position  of  the  house, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  show  that 
the  king's  lodging  was  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  horrible  catastrophe  which  followed. 
Mary  appeared  now  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband;    she  visited  him   every  day, 
passing  much  of  her  time  with  him,   and 
paying  great    attention    to   his  wants  and 
comforts ;    and    she   ordered  a  bed   to  be 
made  for  herself  in  a  room  in  the  house 
immediately  under  Darnley's  chamber.  This 
room    was   selected   for  carrying  the    plot 
against  Darnley's  life  into  execution.     The 
queen's    confidential   servant  at   this  time, 
was  the  same  Paris  whom  we  have  before 
seen  employed  in.  her   secret  service,   and 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  conference  at  York, 
was  arrested,  and  made  a  written  confes- 
sion, from  which   we  learn  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the   events  we 
are  now  describing.     This  man  said,  that 
when  he  was  ordered  to  make  the  queen's 
bed  in  the  room  in  question,  Bothwell,  who 
had   already  spoken  with   him  of  the  plot 
against  the  king,  told  him  not  to  place  the 
bed    immediately   under    the    king's    bed, 
as   that   was   the    spot   under  which    they 
intended  to  place  the  powder  to  blow  up 
the  house.    Paris  disobeyed  this  injunction, 
and  when  the  queen  came  to  her  chamber, 
and  saw  where  Paris  had  placed  her  bed, 
immediately  under  that  of  the  king,   she 
said  to  him  angrily,  "  Fool  that  you  are,  1 
will  not  have  my  bed  in  that  place !"  anc 
made  him  remove  it.     Paris  kept  the  key 
of  the  queen's  chamber,  and,  believing  by 
her  observation  with  regard  to  the  bed,  that 
Mary  was  acquainted  with  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,   he  proceeded   to   inform 
her  that  Bothwell  had  ordered  him  to  bring 
him  the  key,  and  intimated  that  he  knew 
for  what  purpose.    The  queen  replied  some- 
what impatiently,  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  that 
now ;    they  must  do  as  they  will."     Mary 
slept  there  the  same  night,  and  instead  of 


*oing  to  bed  after  she  left  her  husband,  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
sent  Paris  with  it,  who  returned  with  the 
verbal  answer,  that  the  earl  would  not  sleep 
ill  he  had  finished  his  enterprise.  Mary 
slept  again  in  her  room  in  the  king's  lodg- 
ng  on  Friday,  and,  according  to  Paris's 
statement,  wrote  again  to  Bothwell.  When 
she  left  on  Saturday  morning,  her  con- 
idential  maid,  Margaret  Carwood,  directed 
Paris  to  bring  away  the  coverlet  of  the 
queen's  bed,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
article  of  value,  from  the  house  at  Kirk  of 
Field,  and  carry  it  to  Holyrood  House  ; 
and  Mary  seems  to  have  been  so  anxious 
about  this,  that  on  Sunday  evening,  when 
she  supped  with  the  bishop  of  Argyle,  as 
Paris  served  her  at  table,  she  asked  him 
anxiously  if  he  had  taken  her  coverlet  from 
Kirk  of  Field. 

According  to  the  account  of  Paris,  it  was 
on  the  Thursday  when  the  queen's  bed  was 
made  in  the  house  at  Kirk  of  Field,  that 
Bothwell  first  spoke  to  him  of  the  design  to 
murder  the  king,  by  blowing  up  the  house 
with  gunpowder,  and  he  then  told  him  that 
the  plot  had  originated  with  Lethington, 
and  that  he,  with  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Hunt- 
ley,  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay,  were 
all  embarked  in  it.  Morton,  as  we  have 
seen,  confessed  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  join  in  the  conspiracy,  but  that  he 
had  refused  to  do  so  until  he  had  seen  the 
queen's  written  commands.  Bothwell  told 
Paris  that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  refused  to 
conspire  with  them,  but  that  he  expected 
no  opposition  from  him ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  some 
intimation  of  what  was  likely  to  occur,  as 
he  had  obtained  leave  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  absent  himself  from  the  court,  in 
order  to  visit  his  wife  at  St.  Andrews. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  noblemen 
mentioned  by  Bothwell  to  Paris  were  directly 
concerned  in  the  murder,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  merely  referring  to 
them  as  having  signed  the  bond  at  Craig- 
millar. On  the  present  occasion  Bothwell 
appears  as  the  only  nobleman  conducting 
the  plot,  his  associates  being  merely  inferior 
agents,  his  own  dependents  or  servants, 
such  as  Hay  of  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bolton, 
and  some  of  the  Ormistons. 

To  return  to  the  proceedings  at  court,  it 
appears  that  Margaret  Carwood,  one  of 
Mary's  favourite  women,  had  proved  with 
child  by  Bastian,  a  foreigner  belonging  to 
the  queen's  household,  and  Mary  had  pro- 
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moted  a  marriage  between  them,  and  pro- 
mised to  honour  it  with  a  masque.  The 
marriage  was  fixed  for  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
February.  The  queen  passed  part  of  that 
day  with  her  husband,  treated  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and,  it  is  said, 
promised  to  remain  that  night  with  him, 
although  she  had  caused  the  rich  covering 
of  her  bed  to  be  taken  away.  The  queen 
dined  in  her  own  chamber  at  Holyrood,  at 
the  wedding-feast  of  Bastian,  and  went  the 
same  evening  to  a  supper  given  at  the  house 
of  John  Balfour  by  the  bishop  of  Argyle. 
Bothwell  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  it  was 
here,  as  stated  above,  that  the  queen  spoke 
to  her  servant  Paris  about  the  taking  away 
of  the  coverlet  from  her  bed.  After  supper 
she  returned  to  Kirk  of  Field  with  Argyle 
and  Huntley,  and  remained  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  the  king  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  she  suddenly  remembered  the 
masque  which  was  to  be  given  in  comme- 
moration of  the  wedding,  and,  after  embrac- 
ing the  king,  proceeded  with  Bothwell, 
Argyle,  and  Huntley,  to  Holyrood  House. 

We  gather  the  account  of  what  followed 
from  a  comparison  of  the  confessions  of  such 
of  the  actors  in  it  as  were  subsequently  con- 
victed of  the  murder  and  executed.  After 
leaving  the  supper  of  the  bishop  of  Argyle, 
and  apparently  accompanying  the  queen  to 
Kirk  of  Field,  Bothwell  returned  with  Hay 
of  Tallo,  Hepburn,  and  James  Ormiston,  to 
the  lodging  of  the  laird  of  Ormiston,  where 
they  found  the  laird  and  his  uncle  Hob  Or- 
miston. These,  with  some  of  Bothwell's 
servants,  carried  a  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
which  had  been  secretly  brought  from  Dun- 
bar,  to  Kirk  of  Field,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 
garden  or  field  through  the  old  gate  of  the 
Black  Friars,  whence  they  obtained  admit- 
tance into  the  queen's  chamber,  by  the  con- 
nivance and  with  the  assistance  of  Paris  and 
the  person  who  kept  the  key  of  the  outer 
door.  They  had  put  the  bulk  of  the  powder 
in  a  large  barrel,  but  finding  this  too  bulky 
to  pass  through  the  door,  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  back  into  the  field,  and  bring  it 
in  in  bags.  During  this  proceeding  Both- 
well  came  out  from  the  king's  chamber  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  their  delay,  telling  them 
that  if  they  had  not  finished  before  the 
queen's  departure,  their  opportunity  for 
working  unobserved  would  be  lost.  At 
length  all  the  gunpowder  was  safely  con- 
veyed into  the  queen's  chamber,  and  laid 
on  the  floor  under  the  king's  bed,  and  just 
in  the  spot  where  Paris  had  first  made  that 
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of  the  queen.  According  to  one  statement, 
Bothwell,  informed  that  all  was  ready,  gave 
a  signal  to  the  queen,  and  she  departed  as 
before  related.  The  laird  of  Ormiston,  Hob 
Ormiston,  and  Paris,  also  went  away,  leav- 
ing Hepburn  and  Hay  in  the  queen's  cham- 
ber in  charge  of  the  gunpowder. 

Soon  after  Mary's  departure,  Darnley 
prepared  for  bed;  he  had  become  of  late 
religious,  and  it  is  said  that  before  retiring 
to  rest  he  repeated  the  fifty-fifth  psalm.  His 
favourite  page,  William  Taylor,  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  him.  About  midnight 
Bothwell  left  the  marriage  banquet,  and 
proceeded  to  his  own  chamber  in  the  palace. 
He  was  at  this  time  dressed  in  "  a  pair  of 
hose  stocked  with  black  velvet,  and  pase- 
mented  (laced]  with  silver,  and  a  doublet  of 
black  satin  of  the  same  manner,"  which  he 
exchanged  for  a  pair  of  ordinary  black  hose 
and  a  white  canvas  doublet,  and  "took  his 
side  riding-cloak  about  him,  of  sad  English 
cloth,  called  the  new  colour."  Thus  equip- 
ped, and  accompanied  by  Paris  and  three 
others  of  his  servants,  they  proceeded  toge- 
ther by  the  most  unfrequented  lanes  to  Kirk 
of  Field,  where  Bothwell  and  Paris  entered 
into  the  garden  or  field  by  climbing  over 
the  wall.  Their  arrival,  was  the  signal  to 
Hay  and  Hepburn  to  put  the  final  hand  to 
the  work,  which  they  did  by  lighting  a  lunt, 
or  slow-match,  which  was  attached  to  a  train 
of  gunpowder.  According  to  a  statement 
sent  home  by  the  Italian  ambassador,  M.  de 
Morette,  the  king  was  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  the  keys  in  the  doors,  as  the  assas- 
sins were  leaving  the  house,  and,  always 
apprehensive  of  designs  against  him,  he 
rushed  down  in  his  shirt  and  pelisse,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  But  he 
was  intercepted  and  strangled,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  his  page,  who  followed 
him,  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  as  the 
train  was  now  on  fire,  and  the  house  was  ex- 
pected to  blow  up  every  instant,  the  con- 
spirators left  the  bodies  in  the  field,  and 
prepared  to  make  their  escape.  The  train, 
however,  burnt  more  slowly  than  was 
expected,  and  Bothwell  and  his  three  com- 
panions, fearful  that  it  had  not  taken  effect, 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  reconnoitre 
through  one  of  the  windows,  when  a  light 
was  seen  in  the  building,  and  in  an  instant 
a  report  like  thunder  announced  the  de- 
struction of  the  house  which  had  been  so 
recently  tenanted  by  Darnley  and  Mary. 
The  following  quaint  description  of  the 
retreat  of  the  murderers  from  this  scene  of 
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horror  is  given  in  the  deposition  of  George 
Dalgleish,  one  of  the  three  servants  of  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  who  were  waiting  for  him 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  Friars  : — "  This 
deponent,"  he  says,  "  and  the  other  two  tar- 
ried there  half  an  hour  or  thereby,  and  in 
the  meantime  heard  no  din  of  anything, 
while   at  last  my  lord,   accompanied  with 
John   Hay,  younger,    of  Tallo,    and   John 
Hepburn  of  Bolton,  came  to  the  deponent 
and  his  company,  they  heard  the  crack,  and 
passed  all  away  together  out  of  the  Friars'- 
gate,  and  separated  in  the  Cowgate.     My 
lord,  John  Hepburn,  and  Pat  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam Powrie,  and  the  deponent,  went  at  a 
"  wind"  by-east  the  Friar-wind,  and  crossed 
the  Highgait  at  the  Nether  Bow,  to  have 
lopcn  (leaped)  the  wall  at  the  Leith  wind, 
but  they  thought  the  wall  over  high,  and 
came  again  to  the  Port,  and  my  lord  caused 
cry  upon   John   Galloway,   and    said   they 
were  servants  of  my  lord  Bothwell,  and  then 
he  rose  and  opened  the  wicket,  who  it  was 
that  rose,  ignorat  (he  knows  not);  and  after 
they  passed  clown  St.  Mary-wind,  and  down 
the  back  of  the  Cannygait,  and  to  the  said 
earl's   lodging,  and  entered    by  the    same 
turnpike  that  they  came  forth  at.     And  as 
they  passed  by  the  queen's  gardens,  one  of  the 
sentinels  speirit  ((inked)  who  they  were,  and 
they  answered  they  were  friends  of  my  lord 
Bothwell.    And  so  soon  as  my  lord  came  in 
his  lodging  he  cried  for  a  drink,  and  incon- 
tinent {immediately)  thereafter  took  off  his 
clothes  and  went  to  bed." 

Meanwhile  the  explosion  at  Kirk  of  Field 


had  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
from  their  slumbers,  and  numbers  hastened 
to  the  spot  to   ascertain  the   cause.     The 
murder  took  place  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   and  Bothwell  had    not   been   in 
bed  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  one  of 
his  followers,  named  George  Hacket,  rushed 
into  his  chamber  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
perturbation.     The  earl  rose  and  inquired, 
with  well  feigned  surprise,  "  What  is  the 
matter,  man?"     To  which  he  replied  that 
he  had  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  the  shot 
of  a  cannon  from  Kirk  of  Field,  and  that  it 
was   reported   that    the   king's   house  was 
blown  up,  and  the  king  slain.    Bothwell  im- 
mediately left  his  bed,  put  on  very  hastily 
the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  at  Bastian's 
marriage  (no  doubt  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  gone  to  bed  on  quitting  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  previous  night),  and  assuming 
a  look  of  amazement,  uttered  the  cry  of 
"  treason  !  treason  \"  and  hurried  out  of  his 
chamber.     He  had  scarcely  left  it  when  he 
met  with  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  queen's  appartments 
to  inform  her  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
She  appeared  horror-struck,  and  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  chamber  to  conceal  her  grief. 
Bothwell  then  took  a  guard,  and  proceeding 
to   the    scene   of  the    murder,  caused  the 
bodies  to  be  taken  and  carried  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house.     A  great  crowd  had  already 
collected  on  the  spot,  and  it  had  not  escaped 
observation  that  neither  of  the  bodies  were 
injured   by  fire  or  powder,  and  that  there 
were  no  traces  of  blood-wounds  on  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONDUCT  OF  MARY  AFTER  THE  MURDER ;  TRIAL  AND  ACQUITTAL  OF  BOTIIWELL. 


As  the  report  of  this  tragedy  spread  abroad, 
ail  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  queen,  and 
her  conduct  was  anxiously  watched.  For  a 
few  days  she  made  at  least  a  semblance  of 
grief,  and  shut  herself  up  from  public  view. 
On  the  Tuesday  after  the  murder,  the  llth 
of  February,  she  wrote  to  her  ambassador 
in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who, 
it  appears,  had  sent  her  warning  of  some 
obscure  danger  to  which  he  believed  her 
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exposed.  The  following  is  Mary's  account 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband.  "  We  have 
received  this  morning,"  she  writes  to  the 
archbishop,  "your  letters  of  the  27th  of 
January,  containing  in  one  part  such  ad- 
vertisement as  we  find  by  effect  over  true, 
albeit  the  success  has  not  altogether  been 
such  as  the  authors  of  that  mischievous  fact 
had  preconceived  in  their  mind,  and  had 
put  it  in  execution,  if  God  in  his  mercy  had 
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not  preserved  us,  and  reserved  us,  as  we 
trust,  to  the  end  that  we  may  take  a  rigorous 
vengeance  of  that  mischievous  deed,  which, 
ere  it  should  remain  unpunished,  we  had 
rather  lose  life  and  all.  The  matter  is  hor- 
rible, and  so  strange,  as  we  believe  the  like 
was  never  heard  of  in  any  country.  This 
night  past,  being  the  9th  of  February,  a 
little  after  two  hours  after  midnight,  the 
house  wherein  the  king  was  lodged  was  in 
an  instant  blown  in  the  air,  he  lying  sleep- 
ing in  his  bed,  with  such  a  vehemency,  that 
of  the  whole  lodging,  walls  and  other,  there 
is  nothing  remained,  no,  not  a  stone  above 
another,  but  all  either  carried  away,  or  dung 
(dashed]  into  dross,  to  the  very  ground-stone. 
Tt  must  be  done  by  force  of  powder,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  mine.  By  whom  it 
has  been  done,  or  in  what  manner,  it  appears 
not  as  yet.  "VVe  doubt  not  but  according  to 
the  diligence  our  council  has  begun  already 
to  use,  the  certainty  of  all  shall  be  known 
shortly;  and  the  same  being  discovered, 
which  we  wot  God  will  never  suffer  to  lie  hid, 
we  hope  to  punish  the  same  with  such  rigour 
as  shall  serve  for  example  of  this  cruelty 
to  all  ages  to  come.  Always  whoever  have 
taken  this  wicked  enterprise  in  hand,  we 
assure  ourself  it  was  dressed  as  well  for  us 
as  for  the  king;  for  we  lay  the  most  part  of 
all  the  last  week  in  that  same  lodging,  and 
was  there  accompanied  with  the  most  part 
of  the  lords  that  are  in  this  town  that  same 
night  at  midnight,  and  of  very  chance  tar- 
ried not  all  night,  by  reason  of  some  masque 
in  the  Abbey;  but  we  believe  it  was  not 
chance,  but  God  that  put  it  in  our  head." 

The  day  after  this  letter  was  written,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  offering  two  thou- 
sand pounds  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
come  forward  to  give  information  relating 
to  the  murder;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
rumour  was  set  afloat  that  its  authors  were 
Murray  and  Morton,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  people's  attention  from  the 
right  track.  This  was  all  the  diligence 
shown  in  the  matter  by  the  queen  and  her 
council.  Not  so  with  the  populace,  who 
began  to  talk  openly  of  the  guilt  of  Both- 
well  and  his  accomplices,  and  even  pointed 
directly  to  Mary  herself.  On  the  night 
after  the  proclamation,  a  paper  was  fixed  on 
the  door  of  the  Tolbooth,  denouncing  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  James  Balfour,  and  David 
Chambers,  as  the  assassins;  and  people 
called  their  names  out  at  midnight  in  the 
streets.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of 
this;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  having 
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buried  her  husband  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood  house  privately,  the  queen  left  Edin- 
burgh, arid  went  with  her  court  to  Seton, 
announcing  her  intention  of  calling  a  par- 
liament. She  was  accompanied  thither  by 
the  earls  of  Bothwell,  Argyle,  and  Huntley, 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Lething- 
ton.  After  the  court  had  left  the  capital, 
the  placards  denouncing  the  earl  of  Bothwell 
as  tlie  murderer  of  the  king  became  more 
numerous.  Urged  on  by  these  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  feeling,  the  earl  of  Lennox 
wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  20th  of  February, 
urging  her  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  vigor- 
ous steps  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers 
of  her  husband ;  to  which  she  merely  replied 
that  she  had  summoned  a  parliament,  and 
that  when  they  met,  the  matter  would  be 
fully  inquired  into.  Lennox  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  evasion,  but  wrote  again,  imploring 
that  at  least  Mary  would  place  under  arrest 
the  persons  publicly  accused  in  the  placards. 
On  the  1st  of  March  Mary  wrote  to  him  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  We  have  received 
your  letters,  and  by  the  same  perceive  that 
ye  have  partly  mistaken  our  late  letter  sent 
you  with  your  servant  upon  the  23rd  of 
February,  in  that  point  that  we  should  remit 
the  trial  of  the  odious  act  committed  to  the 
time  of  a  parliament.  "We  meant  not  that, 
but  rather  would  wish  to  God  that  it  might 
be  suddenly  and  without  delay  tried ;  for 
ay  the  sooner  the  better,  and  the  greater 
comfort  for  us ;  yet  because  your  advice  was 
that  we  should  convene  our  whole  nobility 
for  that  purpose,  we  answered  you  that  we 
had  already  proclaimed  a  parliament,  at  the 
which  they  would  convene,  and  before  the 
which  we  judged  it  should  not  be  able  to 
get  them  together,  since  they  would  think 
double  convening  heavy  to  them ;  and  so  in 
mention  making  of  a  parliament  we  meant 
not  that  this  trial  was  a  parliament  matter, 
nor  that  it  was  requisite  till  then  to  defer  it, 
but  that  the  nobility  would  then  be  best 
convened.  And  where  ye  desire  that  we 
should  cause  the  names  contained  in  some 
tickets  affixed  on  the  Tolbooth  door  of  Edin- 
burgh to  be  apprehended  and  put  in  sure 
keeping,  there  is  so  many  of  the  said  tickets, 
and  therewithal  so  different  and  contrarious 
to  others  in  counting  of  the  names,  that  we 
wot  not  upon  what  ticket  to  proceed.  But 
if  there  be  any  names  mentioned  in  them, 
that  ye  think  worthy  to  suffer  a  trial,  upon 
your  advertisement  we  shall  so  proceed  to 
the  cognition  taking,  as  may  stand  with  the 
laws  of  this  realm;  and  being  found  culp- 
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able,  shall  see  the  punishment  as  rigorously 
executed  as  the  weight  of  the  crime  de- 
serves." It  can  hardly  escape  notice,  that 
in  this  letter  Mary  writes  as  though  it  were 
a  matter  which  concerned  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox much  more  than  herself.  Lennox  seems 
to  have  thought  so,  and  he  replied  to  this 
letter  by  sending  a  list  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused, and  insisted,  in  the  most  pressing 
manner,  that  they  should  be  arrested.  The 
names  most  confidently  put  forward,  he 
said,  were  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  sir  James 
Balfour,  Mr.  David  Chambers,  and  black 
Mr.  John  Spens;  and  a  second  paper  de- 
nounced four  of  her  foreign  servants,  signor 
Francis,  Bastian,  John  de  Bordeaux,  and 
Joseph  Riccio.  The  queen  wrote  again 
evasively.  She  told  him  that  the  parliament 
was  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
invited  him  to  come  himself  to  see  justice 
done,  promising  him  that  all  the  persons 
he  named  should  be  there  ready  to  stand 
their  trial. 

This  latter  statement  was  not  true.  Both- 
well  and  his  accomplices  were  not  only  at 
large,  but  were  seen  evidently  to  enjoy  the 
royal  favour,  while  many  of  the  minor  agents, 
or  at  least  who  were  publicly  accused  of 
being  privy  to  the  murder,  were  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom .  Sir  William  Drury,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  19th  of  February,  informed 
Cecil  that  a  number  of  the  foreigners  of  the 
queen's  household,  including  Bastian,  who 
was  publicly  accused  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder,  had  arrived  at  Berwick,  on 
their  way  to  France;  and  that  Francis,  the 
queen's  Italian  steward,  who  had  also  been 
accused,  was  expected  in  a  few  days;  and 
he  stated  that  others  had  left  Scotland  by 
sea.  The  rumours  in  the  capital,  meanwhile, 
became  every  day  more  disagreeable  and 
embarrassing  to  Mary's  court.  A  bill  fas- 
tened on  the  tron,  or  weighing- post,  in  the 
market,  stated  that  the  smith  who  made  the 
false  keys  to  the  king's  apartments  used  by 
the  assassins,  was  ready  to  come  forward 
and  state  for  whom  he  had  made  them,  if 
he  were  assured  against  receiving  any  per- 
sonal injury.  Irritated  by  these  proceedings, 
Bothwell  rode  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  from  Seton  to  the  capital  with  a 
body  of  fifty  guards,  and  passing  through 
the  streets,  he  threatened,  with  furious  ges- 
tures and  violent  oaths,  that  if  he  knew  who 
were  the  authors  of  these  placards,  he  would 
wasli  his  hands  in  their  blood.  His  follow- 
ers kept  a  strict  watch  as  they  rode  along, 
as  if  they  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  he 


himself  spoke  to  none,  of  whom  he  was  not 
well  assured,  without  placing  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  The  same  evening 
two  placards  were  hungup  in  the  streets; 
on  one  were  the  letters  M.R.,  with  a  draw- 
ing of  a  hand  holding  a  sword ;  on  the  other 
L.  B.  (lord  Bothwell),  with  a  mallet  painted 
above,  the  instrument  said,  popularly,  to 
have  been  used  in  murdering  the  king. 
People  indeed  now  talked  more  and  more  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  queen;  the  guards 
about  her  person  were  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Cullen,  one  of  Bothwell's  profligate 
followers,  and  active  steps  were  taken  to 
discover  the  authors  of  placards  denouncing 
the  earl,  while  no  efforts  whatever  were 
made  to  discover  the  murderers  of  the  king. 

The  general  discontent  was  increased  by 
reports  of  the  gay  amusements  in  which  the 
court  at  Seton  indulged  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. In  these  amusements  Mary 
and  Bothwell  were  always  companions,  and 
their  favourite  recreation  was  shooting  at 
the  butts  against  the  earl  of  Huntley  and 
lord  Seton.  On  one  occasion  Huntley  and 
Seton  having  lost,  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
a  dinner  at  Tranent. 

To  the  outcries  of  Mary's  own  subjects, 
were  now  added  the  remonstrances  of  foreign 
princes.  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  a  very 
strong  letter  to  her  on  the  24th  of  February, 
urging  her  to  make  a  rigorous  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  as  the 
only  means  of  establishing  her  own  honour. 
"  Madame,"  wrote  Elizabeth,  "  my  ears 
have  been  so  stunned,  my  understanding 
so  grieved,  and  my  heart  so  shocked,  to 
hear  the  horrible  sound  of  the  abominable 
murder  of  your  late  husband  and  my  slain 
cousin,  that  I  have  hardly  yet  as  it  were 
the  courage  to  write ;  and  how  much  soever 
my  nature  compels  me  to  condole  his  death, 
still,  to  tell  you  boldly  what  I  think,  I  can- 
not conceal  that  I  am  more  grieved  for  you 
than  for  him.  Oh  madame,  I  should  not  do 
the  duty  of  a  faithful  cousin  or  an  affection- 
ate friend,  if  I  studied  more  to  please  your 
ears  than  to  preserve  your  honour ;  nor  will 
I  conceal  from  you  what  most  people  say — 
that  you  will  look  through  your  fingers  at 
the  revenge  of  this  deed,  and  that  you  have 
no  care  to  touch  those  who  have  done  you  so 
great  a  pleasure,  as  if  the  thing  had  not  been 
committed  without  the  murderers  having 
known  their  assurance.  For  me,  think,  I 
pray  you,  that  I  would  not  that  such  a 
tlwught  resided  in  my  heart  for  all  the 
gold  in  the  world.  I  would  never  have  so 
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bad  a  host  to  lodge  in  my  heart  as  to  have 
so  ill  an  opinion  of  any  prince  whatever, 
much  less  of  her  to  whom  I  wish  as  much 
good  as  my  heart  can  imagine  or  as  your- 
self could  desire.  Nevertheless  I  exhort 
you,  I  counsel  you,  and  I  implore  you  to 
take  this  thing  so  to  heart,  that  you  hesitate 
not  to  touch  even  the  nearest  relation  you 
have  if  it  concern  him,  and  that  you  let  no 
persuasion  hinder  you  from  showing  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  that  you  are  both  a 
noble  princess  and  a  loyal  woman." 

The  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  France, 
wrote  to  his  royal  mistress  with  honest  indig- 
nation. "Of  this  deed,"  said  he,  "if  I 
should  write  all  that  is  spoken  here,  and 
also  in  England,  of  the  miserable  estate  of 
the  realm  by  the  dishonour  of  the  nobility, 
mistrust  and  treason  of  your  whole  subjects, 
yea,  that  yourself  is  greatly  and  wrongly 
calumniated  to  be  the  motive  principal  of 
the  whole,  and  all  done  by  your  command, 
I  can  conclude  nothing  besides  that  which 
your  majesty  writes  to  me  yourself,  that 
since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  preserve  you 
to  take  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof,  that 
rather  than  it  be  not  actually  taken,  it 
appears  to  me  better,  in  this  world,  that 
you  had  lost  life  and  all."  "  Here,"  the 
archbishop  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  is  needful 
that  you  show  forth  now,  rather  than  ever 
before,  the  great  virtue,  magnanimity,  and 
constancy  which  God  has  granted  you ;  by 
whose  grace  1  hope  you  shall  overcome  this 
most  heavy  envy  and  displeasure  of  the 
committing  thereof,  and  preserve  that  repu- 
tation in  all  godliness  which  you  have  ac- 
quired long  since;  which  can  appear  no 
ways  more  clearly  than  that  you  do  such 
justice  as  the  whole  world  may  declare  your 
innocence,  and  give  testimony  for  ever  of 
their  treason  that  have  committed,  without 
fear  of  God  or  man,  so  cruel  and  ungodly  a 
murder."  The  queen-mother  of  France, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Mary's  uncle, 
addressed  her  in  still  stronger  language,  and 
threatened  that,  if  she  neglected  to  punish 
the  offenders,  they  would  cast  her  off  and 
become  her  enemies. 

.But  Mary  was  now  so  infatuated  in  the 
course  she  had  taken,  that  all  these  expos- 
tulations were  without  effect.  She  did, 
indeed,  assume  ail  appearance  of  great  grief 
and  sorrow  when  Killigrew  arrived  with  the 
letter  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  she 
promised  that  justice  should  be  done  on  her 
husband's  murderers.  All  voices  now  pro- 
claimed so  loudly  the  guilt  of  Both  well, 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  bringing  him 
to  a  trial,  but  the  queen  took  care  that  there 
should  be  no  chance  of  its  going  against 
him,  and  every  day  he  received  some  new 
accession  of  power  or  some  additional  mark 
of  royal  favour.  In  the  month  of  March, 
the  custody  of  Edinburgh  castle  was  taken 
from  the  earl  of  Mar.  She  also  gave  him 
the  castle  of  Blackness,  the  Inch,  and  the 
superiority  of  Leith.  Efforts  were  made 
to  gain  over  the  nobility  so  as  to  make  a 
strong  party  in  his  favour.  The  support  of 
Morton  was  purchased  by  the  restoration  of 
Tantallon  castle  and  other  lands  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  crown  when  he  went 
into  exile.  Murray  alone  seemed  to  threa- 
ten any  serious  opposition. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  was  now  summoned 
to  make  good  his  charges  against  Bothwell 
on  the  12th  of  April,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial.  He  refused  to  venture  singly  into  the 
capital,  against  the  powerful  favourite  who 
held  both  castle  and  town  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed 
time  to  assemble  his  friends.  He  repre- 
sented with  truth,  that  as  long  as  the  chief 
offender  was  at  liberty  with  a  powerful 
band  of  followers,  countenanced  and  fa- 
voured by  the  queen  herself,  there  could  be 
no  fair  trial.  Finding  that  this  appeal  made 
no  impression,  Lennox  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  who  immediately  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Scottish  queen,  urging  her,  as 
she  valued  her  own  reputation,  to  accede  to 
Lennox's  request.  Elizabeth's  messenger, 
the  provost-marshal  of  Berwick,  reached 
Edinburgh  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  the  12th  of  April,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  palace  at  six  o'clock.  There, 
to  use  the  words  of  Drury's  quaint  descrip- 
tion, he  "  used  his  diligence  immediately  to 
deliver  his  letter,  which  he  had  in  charge, 
to  the  queen,  attending  some  good  space  in 
court,  procuring  all  that  he  might  by  the 
means  of  such  as  were  near  her  person,  who 
told  him  it  was  early,  and  that  her  majestv 
was  asleep,  and  therefore  advised  him  to 
tarry  sometime  thereabouts,  till  she  rose  ; 
which  he  did,  going  out  of  the  court  into 
the  town,  and  shortly  after  returned,  she  ! 
being  not  yet  risen,  and  therefore  walked 
about  till  nine  or  almost  ten  o'clock,  when 
all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  were  assembled 
taking  their  horse;  and  then  thinking  his 
opportunity  aptest,  going  into  the  court  as 
a  little  before  he  did  (the  contents  of  the 
letters  he  brought  being  conjectured  and 
bruited  (rumoured),  to  be  for  stay  of  the 
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assize),  was  denied  passage  into  the  court 
in  very  uncourteous  manner,  not  without 
some  violence  offered;  which  seeing  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  have  recourse  as 
all  other  persons,  whatsoever  they  were,  he 
requested  that  some  gentleman  of  credit 
would  undertake  faithfully  to  deliver  his 
letter,  from  the  queen's  majesty  of  England 
to  the  queen  their  sovereign,  which  none 
would  seem  to  undertake.  Upon  this 
came  unto  him  the  parson  of  Oldham- 
stock  surnamed  Hepburn,  who  told  him 
that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  had  seut  him 
with  the  message,  that  the  earl,  under- 
standing he  had  letters  from  the  queen, 
would  advise  him  to  retire  him  to  his  ease, 
or  about  some  other  his  business,  for  the 
queen  was  so  molested  and  disquieted  with 
the  business  of  that  day,  that  he  saw  no 
likelihood  of  any  meet  time  to  serve  his 
turn,  till  after  the  assize.  Then  came  the 
lord  of  Stirling,  who  asked  him  if  his  letter 
were  either  from  the  council  or  the  queen's 
majesty;  he  told  him  from  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty only.  'Then,'  said  he,  'ye  shall  be 
soon  discharged ;'  and  so  returning  into  the 
court,  desired  the  said  person  to  keep  him 
company  at  the  gate,  which  he  did ;  and 
therewith  espying  a  Scottish  man  whom  he 
had  for  his  guide,  took  occasion  to  repre- 
hend and  threaten  him  of  hanging,  for 
bringing  English  villains  as  sought  to  and 
procured  the  stay  of  the  assize,  with  words 
of  more  reproach.  In  this  instant  Leth- 
ington  was  coming  out,  and  Bothwell  with 
him,  at  the  which  all  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men mounted  on  horseback,  till  that  Leth- 
ingtou  came  to  him  demanding  of  him  the 
letter,  which  he  delivered.  Then  Bothwell 
and  he  returned  to  the  queen,  and  stayed 
there  within  half  an  hour,  the  whole  troop 
of  lords  and  gentlemen  still  on  horseback, 
attending  for  his  coming.  Lethington 
seemed  willing  to  have  passed  by  the  pro- 
vost without  any  speech;  but  he  pressed 
towards  him,  and  asked  him  if  the  queen's 
majesty  had  perused  the  letter,  and  what 
service  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  com- 
mand him  back  again.  He  answered  that 
as  yet  the  queen  was  sleeping,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  delivered  the  letters,  and  thought 
that  there  would  not  be  any  meet  time  for  it 
till  after  the  assize,  wherefore  he  willed  him 
to  attend  (wait) ;  so  giving  place  to  the 
throng  of  people  that  passed,  which  was 
great,  and  by  the  estimation  of  men  of  good 
judgment  about  four  thousand  gentlemen, 
besides  others.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  passed 


with  a  merry  and  lusty  cheer,  attended  on 
with  all  the  soldiers,  being  two  hundred,  all 
arquebusiers,  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  there 
kept  the  door,  that  none  might  enter  but 
such  as  were  more  for  the  behoof  of  the 
one  side  than  the  other."  It  was  further 
remarked,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  in- 
formant, that  "  Bothwell  rode  upon  the 
courser  that  was  the  king's  when  he  rode  to 
the  assize.  The  nobility  long  tarried  his 
coming  a  horseback,  to  accompany  him. 
There  was  that  followed  him  about  four 
thousand,  whereof  the  greatest  part  were 
gentlemen,  besides  they  that  were  in  the 
streets,  which  were  more  in  number.  The 
streets  were  full  from  the  Canongate  to  the 
castle.  Lethington  and  others  told  the 
under-marshal  that  the  queen  was  asleep, 
when  he  himself  saw  her  looking  out  at  a 
window,  shown  him  by  one  of  Du  Croc's 
servants,  a  Frenchman,  and  Lethingtou's 
wife  with  her;  and  Bothwell,  after  he  was 
a  horseback,  looked  up,  and  she  gave  him 
a  friendly  nod  for  a  farewell ;  for  till  it  was 
known  the  under-marshal's  errand  and  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  he  had  liberty  in 
court;  but  not  after,  when  he  was  once  out, 
suffered  to  go  in  again." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  pre- 
parations for  the  trial  of  Bothwell  were 
conducted.  The  trial  itself  was  a  mere 
farce,  which  had  been  arranged  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  under  Bothwell's  own 
presidence.  The  jury  was  composed  of  his 
own  partisans,  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  were  compelled  to  be  his  advocates  ; 
and  the  queen  is  said  to  have  given  a  pub- 
lic testimony  of  the  interest  she  took  in  his 
cause,  by  sending  him  a  token  and  message 
during  the  proceedings.  The  earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Huntley  sat  as  chief  judges.  Len- 
nox, the  accuser,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
capital,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  his 
friends,  when  he  received  an  order  not  to 
enter  Edinburgh  with  more  than  six  per- 
sons in  his  company.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Lennox,  of  course,  declined  to  pre- 
sent himself,  and  when  he  was  called  upon 
in  court  to  make  good  his  charges  against 
Bothwell,  two  of  his  friends,  Crawford  and 
Cunningham,  stood  up  for  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter stated  that  he  was  sent  by  his  master  to 
repeat  the  charge  of  murder  against  the  ac^ 
cused  nobleman,  and  to  demand  a  delay 
until  he  might  present  himself  as  became 
such  a  solemn  occasion.  This  was  refused, 
and  Cunningham,  entering  a  protest  against 
Bothwell's  acquittal,  left  the  court.  The 
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jury  was  then  chosen;  the  earl  pleaded 
not  guilty ;  no  witnesses  were  called  ;  but  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  was  given. 
Bothwell  then  proudly  proclaimed  his  in- 
tention to  fight  any  gentleman  who  dared 
to  charge  him  with  the  murder  of  the  late 
king ;  and  so  the  court  broke  up. 

Thus  ended  this  unblushing  evasion  of 
justice,  for  no  one  looked  upon  the  trial 
of  Bothwell  as  anything  but  a  farce.  His 
threat  of  defiance  at  the  conclusion  was 
regarded '  with  contempt  and  indignation, 
and  this  feeling  spread  so  widely,  that  sir 
William  Drury,  the  English  marshal  of  Ber- 
wick, made  application  to  his  royal  mistress 
for  permission  to  accept  the  challenge,  but 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  granted.  A 
paper  was,  however,  set  up  in  Edinburgh 
stating  that  if  a  day  were  fixed,  a  gentle- 
man would  come  forward  to  make  good  the 
charge  of  murder  against  Bothwell  in  single 
combat,  but  no  name  was  given,  and  it  was 
treated  with  contempt  as  a  mere  bravado. 
Nevertheless,  placards  still  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  appear,  and  rumours  were 


spread  abroad,  which  greatly  provoked  both 
Bothwell  and  the  queen.  It  is  said  that 
when  Mary  rode  along  the  streets,  the 
market-women  were  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  God  preserve  your  grace,  if  you  are  inno- 
cent of  the  king's  death  I"  and  Mary  be- 
came so  alarmed  at  the  disaffection  of  her 
subjects,  that  when  parliament  was  opened 
immediately  after  the  trial,  she  went  to  the 
place  of  meeting  with  a  guard  of  hagbutteers, 
instead  of  trusting  herself,  as  she  had  been 
previously  accustomed  to  do,  to  the  protection 
of  the  city  trained  bands.  This  parliament 
confirmed  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell,  approved 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  jury,  and  ordered 
a  rigid  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  discovery 
of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  bills  or  pla- 
cards in  which  the  earl  had  been  accused. 
Huntley  and  his  friends  were  restored  in 
this  parliament  to  their  estates;  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  conciliate  some  popu- 
larity by  measures  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
testants ;  although  Mary  strongly  resented  a 
recommendation  of  their  assembly  to  pursue 
the  king's  murderers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MARRIAGE  OF  MART  WITH  BOTHWELL. 


MAKY  had  shown  her  favour  to  Bothwell 
openly  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the 
crown  and  sceptre  before  her  when  she  rode 
in  state  to  the  parliament.  In  addition  to 
this  mark  of  favour,  she  gave  him  the  lord- 
ship and  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  enlarged  his 
commission  as  high  admiral.  His  power 
was  held  up  not  only  by  the  favour  of  his 
queen,  but  by  the  support  of  some  of  her 
most  powerful  nobles,  including  Morton, 
Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Lethington.  The 
earl  of  Murray  had  held  aloof,  and,  shortly 
before  the  trial,  he  obtained  permission  to 
go  into  France. 

The  queen  seemed  at  this  moment  to  be 
labouring  under  an  infatuated  passion  which 
was  driving  her  headlong  to  ruin.  The 
belief  that  Mary  had  been  privy  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband  prevailed  generally, 
and  other  rumours,  if  anything  more  dis- 
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graceful,  now  began  to  find  their  way 
abroad.  It  was  said  that  Bothwell  was  to 
be  divorced  from  his  countess,  a  sister  of 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  to  whom  he  had  not 
long  been  married,  and  it  was  suspected 
this  was  to  be  a  step  towards  his  marriage 
with  the  queen.  Unfortunately  these  ru- 
mours and  suspicions  were  not  without  foun- 
dation. On  the  5th  of  April,  eight  months 
only  after  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  seven 
days  before  Bothwell's  trial  and  acquittal  of 
that  murder,  the  court  being  as  it  would 
appear  at  Seton,  a  private  contract  of  mar- 
riage was  entered  into  between  him  and 
Mary,  of  which  a  copy  in  French,  perhaps  a 
translation,  is  preserved  in  the  national 
library  at  Paris.  According  to  that  copy, 
from  which  it  has  been  printed  in  M.  Tcu- 
let's  collection,  this  extraordinary  douu. 
ment  ran  as  follows : — "  The  very  excel- 
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lent,  very  high,  and  very  puissant  princess, 
Mary  by  the  grace  of  God  queen  of  Scot- 
land, considering  the  place  and  state  to 
which  God  Almighty  has  appointed  her 
highness,  and  how,  hy  the  death  of  the 
king  her  husband,  her  majesty  is  now 
deprived  of  one,  and  lives  solitarily  in  the 
state  of  widowhood,  in  which  her  majesty 
would  willingly  continue  if  the  good  of  her 
realm  and  of  her  subjects  permitted  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  the 
inconveniences  which  might  follow,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  necessity  of  the  king- 
dom, especially  if  her  said  majesty  should 
riot  associate  herself  with  a  husband,  her 
highness  has  determined  to  marry ;  and 
knowing  what  inconvenience  might  happen 
to  the  kingdom  if  she  should  thus  ally 
herself  with  a  foreign  prince,  she  has  deter- 
mined to  take  one  of  her  subjects.  Now, 
among  them,  her  said  majesty  has  not  found 
any  one  more  endowed  with  all  good  quali- 
ties than  the  very  noble  and  her  cousin 
James  earl  of  Bothwell,  of  whose  services 
her  majesty  has  always  found  hitherto  good 
proof  and  infallible  experience,  and  sees 
that  he  perseveres  constantly  in  his  heart  in 
this  affection  "towards  her  majesty  ;  where- 
fore her  majesty  has,  among  all  others, 
made  this  choice  of  him,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  eternal,  faithfully  and  on  the 
word  of  a  princess,  by  these  presents  she 
takes  the  said  earl  of  Bothwell  for  her 
spouse  and  legitimate  husband ;  and  her 
highness  promises  that  immediately  after 
the  process  of  divorce  instituted  between 
the  said  James  earl  of  Bothwell  and  lady 
Jane  Gordon,  at  present  his  pretended 
spouse,  shall  be  finished  by  order  of  justice, 
her  said  majesty,  through  God's  grace,  will 
immediately  marry  and  promises  to  take 
the  said  James  earl  of  Bothwell  for  hus- 
band, and  will  accomplish  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage before  the  face  of  the  church,  and 
will  never  have  another  during  his  life. 
And  inasmuch  as  her  majesty,  of  good-will, 
her  own  motion,  without  the  said  earl  of 
Bothwell  having  anywise  deserved  it,  is 
entirely  resolved  on  this,  and  to  use  such 
favour  and  affection  towards  him,  in  like 
manner  the  said  James  earl  of  Bothwell,  in 
all  humility  and  reverence,  acknowledges 
this  according  to  his  duty,  he  being  thus 
free  and  at  liberty  to  make  promise  of  mar- 
riage, notwithstanding  the  process  of  divorce 
instituted  for  several  and  divers  causes,  and 
to  which  his  said  pretended  spouse  is  a 
consenting  party,  takes  now  her  majesty 


for  his  legitimate  spouse,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  promises,  as  he  may  answer  before 
him,  and  on  the  faith  which  a  gentleman  of 
honour  ought  to  have,  that  he  will  pursue 
and  press  forward  the  said  process  of  divorce 
already  commenced  and  instituted  between 
him  and  the  said  lady  Jane  Gordon,  his 
pretended  spouse,  to  a  final  end,  and  to 
obtain  a  definitive  sentence ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  at  the  good  pleasure  and  will 
of  her  majesty,  and  at  the  time  when  her 
highness  shall  judge  fit,  he  will  accomplish 
and  solemnize  in  face  of  the  church  the 
bond  of  marriage  with  her  said  majesty, 
and  will  love,  honour,  and  serve  her  high- 
ness according  to  the  place  and  honour 
into  which  it  has  pleased  her  said  majesty 
to  receive  him,  and  will  never  have  other 
wife  but  her  during  her  life.  In  testimony 
of  which  her  said  majesty  and  the  said 
James  earl  of  Bothwell  have  subscribed  the 
present  act  and  contract  and  faithful  pro- 
mise with  their  own  hand.  Done  at  Heton 
(Seton?)  the  5th  day  of  April,  1567;  pre- 
sent, George  earl  of  Huntley  and  Thomas 
Hepburn,  curate  of  '  Hauldhantor'  (Old- 
hamstock.)" 

The  original  copy  of  this  document,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  doubt 
its  authority,  was  probably  sent  over  to 
France  by  Du  Croc,  or  some  other  of  the 
French  agents  in  Scotland.  The  earl's  ac- 
quittal was  soon  followed  by  other  steps  in- 
dicating the  intention  of  carrying  its  object 
into  speedy  execution.  The  parliament  rose 
on  the  19th  of  April,  and  the  same  evening 
Bothwell  invited  the  principal  nobility  to 
supper  in  a  tavern  kept  hy  a  man  named 
Ansley.  "While  they  sat  drinking,  the  earl 
caused  the  house  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
force  of  two  hundred  hagbutteers.  and  hav- 
ing thus  the  power  of  overawing  his  guests, 
he  stood  up  and  proposed  to  them  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen,  declaring  that  he  had 
her  written  consent  to  it,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  shown  them,  but  whether  this  were 
the  document  given  above,  or  not,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Many  of 
the  party  were  Bothwell's  sworn  friends, 
and  they  probably  were  well  aware  what 
was  to  take  place;  others  hesitated,  but 
they  were  gradually  gained  over  by  persua- 
sion, or  awed  into  compliance.  One  only, 
the  earl  of  Egliuton,  succeeded  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  in  making  his  escape. 
A  written  bond  was  then  signed  by  the 
whole  company,  who  thereby  declared  their 
conviction  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
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entirely  innocent  of  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  stated  their  opinion  that  the  queen's 
continuance  in  the  state  of  widowhood  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  recommended  as  a  suitable  husband 
this  noble  and  mighty  lord.  The  whole 
document  bears  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  being  a  supplement  to  the  above  bond 
between  Bothwell  and  the  queen.  Among 
the  signatures  to  it  were  those  of  the  earls 
of  Morton,  Argyle,  Huntley,  Cassillis,  Suth- 
erland, Glencairn,  Rothes,  and  Caithness, 
and  of  the  lords  Herries,  Hume,  Boyd,  Se- 
ton,  and  Sinclair. 

The  violent  and  reckless  character  of  this 
act  was  calculated  to  provoke  opposition, 
and,  though  the  queen  had  made  her 
favourite  now  so  powerful  that  nobody 
dared  to  set  themselves  against  him  openly, 
\ve  find  that  from  this  time  a  number  of 
the  lords,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  and  Morton,  and  the 
stanch  protestant  leader  Sir  William  Kir- 
kaldy,  laird  of  Grange,  began  secretly  to 
league  themselves  together  against  him. 
The  course  of  this  conspiracy  has  been 
traced  out  by  Tytler  from  the  original 
documents  which  he  examined  in  the  state 
paper  office,  and  we  must  take  him  for  our 
guide  in  our  account  of  it. 

Tytler  has  also  collected  from  the  original 
correspondence  in  the  state  paper  office, 
some  very  curious  intimations  of  what  was 
now  going  on,  which  we  must  repeat  from 
his  History.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the 
day  after  Ansley's  supper,  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  stating 
that  the  indignation  against  the  conduct  of 
Bothwell  and  Mary  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  it  only  wanted  the  counte- 
nance of  Elizabeth  to  show  itself  in  a  more 
effectual  remonstrance.  He  urged  that 
the  young  prince  was  in  danger  of  expe- 
riencing the  fate  of  his  father,  said  that 
a  marriage  between  Mary  and  Bothwell 
was  looked  forward  to,  and  stated  that 
Mary's  infatuation  for  her  favourite  had 
become  so  great,  that  she  had  been  heard 
to  say,  "  she  cared  not  to  lose  France,  Eng- 
land, and  her  own  country  for  him,  and 
shall  go  with  him  to  the  world's  end  in 
a  white  petticoat,  before  she  leave  him." 
"  Whatever  is  unhonest,"  says  the  laird 
of  Grange,  in  concluding  his  letter,  "  reigns 
presently  in  our  court ;  God  deliver  them 
from  their  evil  I"  A  still  more  remarkable 
letter,  written  on  the  24th  of  April,  shows 
that  the  secrets  of  the  court  were  betraved 
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to  Both  well's  enemies.  This  letter,  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  to  Cecil,  runs  as 
follows  : — "  This  is  to  advertise  you,  that 
the  earl  Bothwell's  wife  is  going  to  part 
with  her  husband ;  and  a  great  part  of  our 
lords  have  subscribed  the  marriage  between 
the  queen  and  him.  The  queen  rode  to 
Stirling  this  last  Monday,  and  returns  this 
Thursday.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard 
how  the  earl  of  Bothwell  has  gathered 
many  of  his  friends,  and,  .  as  some  say, 
to  ride  in  Liddesdale;  but  I  believe  it 
is  not,  for  he  is  minded  to  meet  the  queen 
this  day  called  Thursday,  and  to  take  her 
by  the  way  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar. 
Judge  you  if  it  be  with  her  will  or  no ;  but 
you  will  hear  at  more  length  on  Friday 
or  Saturday,  if  you  will  find  it  good  that  I 
continue  in  writing  as  occasion  serves.  I 
would  ye  reif  (tear)  this  after  the  reading ; 
this  bearer  knows  nothing  of  this  matter. 
There  is  no  other  thing  presently  to  write 
of;  but  after  all,  you  will  please  receive  my 
hearty  commendations  by  him  that  is  yours, 
that  took  you  by  the  hand.  At  mid- 
night." 

When  this  letter  was  written,  the  events 
it  speaks  of  as  impending,  hatl  actually  oc- 
curred. It  appears  that  Mary,  alarmed  at 
the  threatening  form  assumed  by  public 
opinion,  wished  to  seem  to  be  acting  under 
compulsion,  which  she  would  afterwards  be 
able  to  pardon.  On  the  21st  of  April,  as 
stated  in  the  letter  last  quoted,  the  queen 
rode  to  Stirling  to  visit  her  son.  It  seems 
to  have  been  suspected  that  Mary  wished 
to  carry  the  prince  away  and  deliver  him  up 
to  Bothwell ;  and  his  governor,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  refused  to  admit  the  queen  to  his 
apartments  with  any  more  attendance  than 
two  of  her  ladies.  Mary  was  highly  offended 
at  the  restraint  thus  put  upon  her,  and  left 
the  place  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  much  dis- 
pleased. At  Almond  Bridge,  six  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  the  royal  escort  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and  a 
numerous  party  of  his  friends,  said  to  have 
been  not  less  than  eight  hundred  spears, 
and  the  earl  led  her  with  apparent  violence 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.  The  earls  of 
Huntley,  Lethington,  sir  James  Melvil,  and 
a  few  others,  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Stirling,  but  the  rest  of  the  cortege  were 
allowed  to  escape.  Melville  remonstrated 
against  this  violence,  upon  which  he  was 
informed  by  one  of  Bothwell's  confidential 
agents,  captain  Blacater,  that  it  was  all 
done  with  the  queen's  own  consent. 
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The  shock  which  was  given  to  public 
opinion  by  this  shameless  proceeding  soon 
produced  alarming  effects.  The  abler  of 
the  Scottish  statesmen  were  now  convinced 
of  the  danger  to  which  their  country  was 
exposed  from  Bothwell's  unprincipled  am- 
bition, and  they  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  that  confederacy  which  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  their  queen.  Among  these 
the  boldest  and  most  resolute  was  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  who  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Bedford 
as  early  as  the  26th  of  April,  only  two  days 
after  the  queen  had  been  forcibly  carried  off 
by  Bothwell,  to  tell  him  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Scottish  lords  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Darnlcy,  and  rescue  their  country  from 
Bothwell,  and  ask  whether  they  might 
count  upon  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth. 
He  stated  that  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  rape  had  been  concerted  between 
the  queen  and  her  favourite  as  a.  precursor 
to  their  marriage,  and  that  if  Elizabeth 
refused  to  countenance  them  in  their  plans 
of  revenge,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  king 
of  France.  It  is  said  that  a  meeting  of  the 
protestant  nobles  was  held  about  the  same 
time  at  Stirling,  and  that  a  message  was 
sent  thence  to  the  queen,  to  inquire  if  she 
were  held  at  Dunbar  by  constraint,  as  in 
that  case  they  were  prepared  to  raise  an 
army  to  liberate  her.  According  to  Bu- 
chanan, she  received  the  messenger  with 
smiles,  and  told  him  it  was  true  that  she 
had  been  brought  thither  unwillingly,  but 
she  said  that  she  had  been  treated  so  kindly 
since  that  she  could  not  greatly  complain  of 
the  previous  injury. 

Mary  and  Bothwell,  indeed,  now  followed 
their  course  heedless  of  everything  but  their 
own  infatuated  passion.  The  consistorial 
rights  had  been  restored  to  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  it  was  said  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his 
countess  was  hurried  through  that  court  in 
two  days.  As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  on 
the  3rd  of  May  the  queen  and  Bothwell  left 
Dunbar,  and  rode  to  the  capital,  escorted  by 
a  strong  body  of  the  earl's  own  retainers. 
The  latter,  when  they  entered  the  capital, 
threw  away  their  spears,  to  save  themselves, 
as  it  was  said,  from  the  charge  of  treason, 
to  which  they  might  have  been  exposed  by 
carrying  the  queen  to  Edinburgh  castle  in 
military  array.  The  earl  himself  dismounted, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  bridle,  led  her  into 
the  castle  with  apparent  humility.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  Mary  caused  it  to  be 
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announced  publicly  that  she  was  free  and 
under  no  constraint. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  lords  who  had 
hitherto  sided  with  the  queen,  began  to 
desert  to  the  confederacy  which  was  form- 
ing against  Bothwell,  and  they  persisted  in 
regarding  the  queen  as  a  captive  in  his 
hands.  Among  them  was  sir  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  who  now  began  to  show  himself  an 
active  member  of  this  confederacy.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  Melvil  wrote  to  Cecil, 
informing  him  of  their  fears  and  designs, 
and  warning  him  that  if  they  met  with 
discouragement  from  England,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  accept  assistance  from  France. 
"  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  the  no- 
bility are  of  mind  to  seek  assistance  of 
the  queen  your  mistress,  in  consideration 
that  the  king,  who  is  with  God,  as  well  as 
the  queen  our  sovereign,  and  the  prince  her 
son,  are  so  near  of  blood  to  her  highness. 
I  believe  easy  help  shall  obtain  the  queen's 
liberty,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  the  mur- 
derers of  the  king  punished.  Thus  far  I 
will  make  your  honour  privy  of,  that  France 
has  offered  to  enter  in  baud  with  the  no- 
bility of  the  realm,  and  to  enlist  the  com- 
pany of  men-at-arms,  and  to  give  divers 
pensions  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
their  realm,  which  some  did  like  well ;  but 
the  honest  sort  have  concluded,  and  brought 
the  rest  to  the  same  effect,  that  they  will  do 
nothing  which  may  offend  your  sovereign, 
without  the  fault  be  in  her  majesty ;  and  it 
appears  both  papist  and  protestant  join 
together  with  an  earnest  affection  for  the 
weal  of  their  country/'  Kirkaldy,  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  written  a  day 
later,  which,  like  the  one  just  quoted,  has 
been  brought  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
state  paper  office  by  Tytler,  speaks  still 
more  openly  and  strongly.  At  the  last 
parliament,  he  says,  "  the  most  part  of  the 
nobility,  for  fear  of  their  lives,  did  grant  to 
sundry  things  both  against  their  honours 
and  consciences  [he  alludes  to  the  supper  at 
which  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Bothwell],  who  since  have 
convened  themselves  at  Stirling,  where  they 
have  made  a  band  to  defend  each  other  in 
all  things  that  shall  concern  the  glory  of 
God  and  common  weal  of  their  country. 
The  heads  that  presently  they  agreed  upon 
are,  first,  to  seek  the  liberty  of  the  queen, 
who  is  ravished  and  detained  by  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  was  the  ravisher,  and  hath 
the  strengths,  munitions,  and  men-of-war  at 
his  commandment.  The  next  head  is,  the 
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preservation  and  keeping  of  the  prince. 
The  third  is,  to  pursue  them  that  murdered 
the  king.  For  the  pursuit  of  these  three 
heads,  they  have  promised  to  bestow  life, 
lands,  and  goods.  And  to  that  effect  their 
lordships  have  desired  me  to  write  unto  your 
lordship,  to  the  end  they  might  have  your 
sovereign's  aid  and  support  for  suppressing 
of  the  cruel  murderer  Bothwell,  who,  at  the 
queen's  last  being  in  Stirling,  suborned  cer- 
tain to  have  poisoned  the  prince ;  for  that 
barbarous  tyrant  is  not  contented  to  have 
murdered  the  father,  but  he  would  also  cut 
off  the  son,  for  fear  that  he  hath  to  be 
punished  hereafter."  We  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  design  was  at  this 
time  harboured  against  the  life  of  the  infant 
prince,  but  there  was  a  general  apprehension 
among  the  protestant  party  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  and  that  at  all  events  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  take  him  away  from  the 
watchful  custody  of  the  earl  of  Mar. 

Kirkaldy  urged  the  earl  of  Bedford  to 
ascertain  for  them,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  intentions  of  the  queen  of  England,  and 
he  declared  that,  if  she  did  not  aid  them, 
they  should  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  who  had 
offered  it  them  through  his  ambassador,  M. 
du  Croc.  "  Also,"  says  Kirkaldy,  "  he  hath 
admonished  her  to  desist  from  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  not  to  marry  him ;  for  if  she 
do,  he  hath  assured  her  that  she  shall  neither 
have  friendship  nor  favour  out  of  France,  if 
she  shall  have  to  do ;  but  the  saying  is,  she 
will  give  no  ear."  "  In  this  mean  time," 
he  adds,  "  the  queen  is  come  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  conveyed  by  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  where  she  intendeth  to  remain  until 
she  have  levied  some  forces  of  footmen  and 
horsemen,  that  is,  she  minds  to  levy  five 
hundred  footmen  and  two  hundred  horse- 
men. The  money  that  she  hath  presently 
(at  present]  to  do  this,  which  is  five  thousand 
crowns,  came  from  the  font  your  lordship 
brought  unto  the  baptism ;  the  rest  is  to  be 
reft  and  borrowed  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  men 
of  Lothian." 

Kirkaldy  informed  the  earl  in  this  letter, 
that  the  lords  who  met  at  Stirling  were  the 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Athol,  and  Mar. 
They  had  been  subsequently  joined  by  the 
earls  of  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Mon- 
trose,  and  Caithness,  the  lords  Boyd,  Ochil- 
tree,  Ruthven,  Druminond,  Gray,  Glammis, 
Innermeith,  Lindsay,  Hume,  and  Herries, 
"  with  all  the  whole  west,  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale,  the  most  part  of  Fife,  Angus,  and 
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Mearus."  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Athol,  and 
Morton,  had  repaired  to  the  respective  dis- 
tricts in  which  their  influence  lay,  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  struggle  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  earl  of  Mar  should  continue  to 
watch  vigilantly  over  the  safety  of  the  prince, 
and  that  on  the  first  intimation  of  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  queen  to  take  him 
away  by  force,  all  the  lords  would  immedi- 
ately hasten  to  his  assistance.  They  seem 
already  to  have  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 
earl  of  Murray,  who  had  retired  to  France, 
as  their  leader ;  and  Kirkaldy  urges  Bed- 
ford— "  If  it  will  please  your  lordship  to 
haste  these  other  letters  to  my  lord  of  Mur- 
ray, and  write  unto  him  to  come  back  again 
into  Normandy,  that  he  may  be  in  readiness 
against  my  lords  write  unto  him." 

Elizabeth's  ministers  watched  with  anx- 
iety the  extraordinary  proceedings  in  Scot- 
land, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
sympathized  fully  with  the  lords  who  had 
confederated  against  Bothwell;  but  Eliza- 
beth was  full  of  scruples  and  difficulties. 
She  expressed  in  strong  language  her  dis- 
approval of  the  course  which  Mary  was  pur- 
suing, aud  her  detestation  of  Bothwell,  and 
she  was  alarmed  even  at  the  mention  of  a 
renewal  of  the  old  alliance  between  Scotland 
and  France ;  but  she  could  not  be  brought 
to  allow  of  subjects  taking  upon  themselves 
to  judge  their  princes,  and  still  less  so  to 
countenance  what  she  looked  upon  as  mere 
rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that 
judgment  into  execution.  The  English 
princess  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
offended  at  some  expressions  in  the  letter 
written  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  to  the  earl 
of  Bedford  ;  for  Randolph,  describing  a  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  Elizabeth  on  this 
subject,  says,  "  Her  majesty  also  told  me 
that  she  had  seen  a  writing  sent  from  Grange 
to  my  lord  of  Bedford,  despitefully  written 
against  that  queen,  in  such  vile  terms  as 
she  could  not  abide  the  hearing  of  it, 
wherein  he  made  her  worse  than  any  com- 
mon woman.  She  would  not  that  any  sub- 
ject, what  cause  soever  there  be  proceeding 
from  the  prince,  or  whatsoever  her  life  and 
behaviour  is,  should  discover  that  unto  the 
world  ;  and  therefore  so  utterly  misliketh  of 
Grange's  manner  of  writing  and  doing,  that 
she  condemns  him  for  one  of  the  worst  in 
that  realm,  seeming  somewhat  to  warn  me 
of  my  familiarity  with  him,  and  willing  that 
I  should  admonish  him  of  her  misliking. 
In  this  manner  of  talk,  it  pleased  her  ma- 
jesty to  retain  me  almost  an  hour." 
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Unmindful  of  all  these  threatening  symp- 
toms, Mary  continued  her  preparations  for 
the  marriage.  But  she  now  encountered  a 
new  difficulty,  for  Craig,  the  minister  who 
occupied  the  place  of  Knox  (who  still  re- 
mained concealed),  refused  to  publish  the 
bans,  and  when  pressed  to  do  it,  alleged 
that  he  had  received  no  directions  in  writing, 
and  that  the  public  reports  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  were  sufficient  to  justify  his  refusal. 
The  queen  then  sent  him,  by  the  justice 
clerk,  a  letter  with  her  own  signature,  deny- 
ing that  she  had  been  subjected  to  any 
violence  by  Bothwell,  and  requiring  him  to 
publish  the  bans.  But  he  still  refused,  and, 
having  been  carried  before  the  privy  council, 
he  there  boldly  charged  Bothwell  to  his  face 
of  the  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  and  adultery. 
After  having  thus  satisfied  his  own  con- 
bcience,  Craig  made  no  further  resistance, 
but  proceeded  without  more  ado  to  publish 
the  bans;  but  in  doing  so  he  declared 
from  the  pulpit  his  abhorrence  of  the 
match.  "  I  take  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness," he  said,  "  that  I  abhor  and  detest 
this  marriage,  as  odious  and  slanderous  to 
the  world ;  and  I  would  exhort  the  faithful 
to  pray  earnestly,  that  a  union  against  all 
reason  and  good  conscience  may  yet  be 
overruled  by  God,  to  the  comfort  of  this 
unhappy  realm." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  queen  appeared 
before  the  high  court  at  Edinburgh,  and 
there  publicly  declared  that,  although  she 
had  at  first  been  highly  offended  at  the 
restraint  placed  on  her  person  by  Bothwell, 
she  had  since  seen  cause  to  forgive  him,  and 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  raise  him  to 
still  higher  honours.  On  the  same  day  she 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
placing  the  coronet  on  his  head  with  her 
own  hand.  On  the  14th,  the  contract  of 
marriage  between  Mary  and  Bothwell  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  In  this  document 
she  threw  all  the  responsibility  of  her  mar- 
riage upon  the  nobility,  who,  she  said,  had 
petitioned  her  to  contract  a  new  marriage. 
"Which  petition  her  grace  weighing,  and 
taking  in  good  part,  but  chiefly  regarding 
the  preservation  and  continuance  of  her 
posterity,  has  condescended  thereto;  and 
mature  deliberation  being  had  toward  the 
personage  of  him  with  whom  her  highness 
should  join  in  marriage,  the  most  part  of 
her  nobility,  by  way  of  advice,  has  humbly 
prayed  her  majesty,  and  thought  better 
that  she  should  so  far  humble  herself,  as  to 


accept  one  of  her  own  born  subjects  in  that 
state  and  place,  that  were  accustomed  with 
the  manners,  laws,  and  consuetude  of  this 
country,  rather  nor  any  foreign  prince.  And 
her  majesty,  preferring  their  advice  and 
prayers,  with  the  welfare  of  her  realm,  to 
the  advancement  and  promotion  which  her 
highness  in  particular  might  have  by  foreign 
marriage,  has  in  that  point  likewise  inclined 
to  the  suit  of  her  said  nobility.  And  they 
naming  the  said  noble  prince,  now  duke  of 
Orkney,  for  the  special  personage,  her  ma- 
jesty, well  advised,  has  allowed  their  motion 
and  nomination,  and  graciously  accorded 
thereunto,  having  recent  memory  of  the 
notable  and  worthy  acts  and  good  service 
done  and  performed  by  him  to  her  majesty, 
as  well  since  her  returning  and  arrival  in 
this  realm,  as  of  before  in  her  highness's 
minority,  and  during  the  time  of  govern- 
ment of  umquhile  her  dearest  mother  of  good 
memory,  in  the  forthsetting  of  her  majesty's 
authority  against  all  impugners  and  gain- 
standers  thereof;  whose  magnanimity,  cou- 
rage, and  constant  truth,  her  majesty,  in 
preservation  of  her  own  person  from  many 
evident  and  great  dangers,  and  in  conduct- 
ing of  high  and  profitable  purposes  tending 
to  her  highness's  advancement,  and  estab- 
lishing of  this  country  to  her  perfect  and 
universal  obedience,  has  so  far  moved  her 
and  procured  her  favour  and  affection,  that 
above  the  common  and  accustomate  good 
grace  and  benevolence  which  princes  use  to 
bestow  on  noblemen  their  subjects  well  de- 
serving, her  majesty  will  be  content  to 
receive  and  take  to  her  husband  the  said 
noble  prince,  for  satisfaction  of  the  hearts 
of  her  nobility  and  people."  The  witnesses 
to  this  contract  were  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Gordon,  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Rothes ;  the  lords  Lindsay,  Lesley,  Fleming, 
and  Herries ;  the  bishops  of  Galloway  and 
Ross;  Maitland  of  Lethington,  sir  John 
Bellenden  (the  justice  clerk),  and  Mr.  Robert 
Crichton,  the  queen's  advocate. 

Next  day,  the  15th  of  May,  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  in  the  presence-chamber  at 
Holyrood,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  according  to 
the  protestant  ritual,  by  the  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney. Few  of  the  Scottish  nobles  attended, 
and  even  the  foreign  ambassadors  absented 
themselves,  while  the  persons  principally 
concerned  in  it  did  not  venture  to  brave 
public  opinion  so  far  as  to  celebrate  it  with 
the  usual  pageants  and  rejoicings. 
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MARY'S  position  was  now  in  the  highest 
degree  critical;  yet,  the  more  the  course 
she  had  chosen  was  beset  with  difficulties 
and  dangers,  the  more  she  seemed  resolved 
to  pursue  it.  She  could  not  conceal  from 
herself,  that  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  were 
alienated,  and  she  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  her  conduct  would  be  disapproved 
in  France  and  in  England.  Indeed,  the 
French  ambassador,  Du  Croc,  had  not  only 
protested  against  the  marriage,  but  he  had 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
same  day,  however,  Du  Croc  waited  upon 
the  queen,  and  then,  even  on  the  day  of  her 
nuptials,  he  found  her  sad  and  sorrowful, 
and  she  told  him  that  she  wished  for  death. 
Two  days  after  this,  Du  Croc  informed 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  Mary  was  shut 
up  in  a  cabinet  with  her  husband,  she  was 
heard  to  cry  out  for  a  knife  to  kill  herself. 
At  this  time  the  court  was  entirely  deserted, 
the  earl  of  Crawford  being  the  only  noble- 
man of  any  account  who  remained  at  it. 
The  rest  refused  to  obey  her  summons  to 
attend  upon  her,  and  she  was  reduced  to 
ask  the  French  ambassador  to  visit  them, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  obe- 
dience. We  learn  these  facts  from  a  dis- 
patch of  Du  Croc,  written  on  the  18th  of 
May,  only  three  days  after  the  marriage. 

One  of  her  first  steps  was  to  dispatch 
ambassadors,  to  excuse  her  conduct  to  the 
king  of  France  and  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land.* The  person  chosen  for  the  first  of 
these  missions  was  the  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
whose  instructions  were  artfully  drawn  up. 
He  was  to  make  an  excuse  for  Mary's  ne- 
glect in  not  acquainting  the  French  court  of 
her  intended  marriage  until  after  it  had 
taken  place.  He  was  to  represent  the  great 
services  which  Bothwell  had  rendered  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  beginning  with  his  de- 
voted adherence  to  her  mother  during  the 
regency.  "After  our  returning  into  Scot- 
laud,"  says  Mary  in  these  instructions,  "  he 
gave  his  whole  study  to  the  forthsetting  of 

*  Tytler  says,  that  this  was  not  done  till  a  fort- 
night after  the  marriage,  but  he  is  evidently  wrong. 
The  instructions,  as  preserved,  are  not  dated,  but 
Uu  Croc's  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  May  speaks  of 
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[  our  authority,  and  to  employ  his  person  to 
suppress  the  insolence  of  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects inhabiting  the  countries  lying  west  the 
marches  of  England;  and  within  short  time 
brought  them  to  a  perfect  quietness,  with 
intention  to  pass  forward  in  the  like  service 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  realm.  But  as  envy 
ever  follows  virtue  [Bothwell  was  notorious 
for  his  open  and  reckless  profligacy],  and 
this  country  is  of  itself  somewhat  subject  to 
factions,  others  began  to  mislike  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  so  far,  by  reports  and  mis- 
construing his  doings,  went  about  to  put 
him  out  of  our  good  grace,  that  at  length, 
upon  colours  invented  by  his  evil-willers, 
for  satisfying  of  them  that  might  not  abide 
his  advancement,  and  avoiding  of  further 
contention,  which  might  have  brought  the 
whole  realm  into  trouble,  we  were  compelled 
to  put  him  ward.  Out  of  the  which  escap- 
ing, to  give  place  to  their  malice,  he  passed 
out  of  the  realm  towards  France,  and  there 
remained."  Mary  goes  on  to  relate,  in  her 
own  way,  his  return,  and  the  assistance  he 
gave  her  in  escaping  from  the  murderers 
of  Riccio.  "  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  we  mon 
confess  that  service  done  at  that  time  to 
have  been  so  acceptable  to  us,  that  we  could 
never  to  this  hour  forget  it,  which  he  has 
ever  since  prosecuted  with  the  like  diligence 
in  all  might  content  us,  so  that  we  could 
not  wish  more  fidelity  nor  good  behaviour 
than  we  have  always  found  in  him,  till  of 
late,  since  the  decease  of  the  king  our  hus- 
band, that  his  pretensions  began  to  be 
higher,  so  found  we  his  proceedings  some- 
what strange ;  albeit  now,  since  we  are  so 
far  proceeded  with  him,-  we  mon  interpret 
all  things  to  the  best;  yet  have  we  been 
highly  offended,  first  with  presumption  that 
thought  we  could  not  sufficiently  reward  him 
unless  we  should  give  ourself  to  him  for  the 
recompense  of  his  service,  next  for  his  prac- 
tices and  secret  means,  and  at  length  the 
plain  attempting  of  force  to  have  us  in  his 
puissance,  for  fear  to  be  disappointed  of  his 

the  bishop  of  Dunblane  as  being  already  dispatched, 
so  that  his  instructions  were  no  doubt  delivered  to 
him  immediately  after  the  marriage,  though  his  de- 
parture seems  to  have  been  delayed. 
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purpose.     His  deportments   in  this  behalf 
may  serve  for  an  example,  how  cunningly 
men  can  cover  their  designs,  when  they  have 
any  great  enterprise  in  head,  till  they  have 
brought  their  purpose  to  pass.    We  thought 
his  continuance  in  the  awaiting  upon  us, 
and   readiness   to  fulfil  all  our  command- 
ments, had  proceeded  only  upon   the   ac- 
knowledging of  his  duty,  being  our  born 
subject,  without  further  hid  respect ;  which 
moved  us  to  make  him  the  better  visage, 
thinking  nothing  less  than  that  the  same, 
being  but  an  ordinary  countenance  to  such 
noblemen  as  we  found  affectionate  to  our  ser- 
vice, should  encourage  him  or  give  him  bold- 
ness to  look  for  any  extraordinary  favour  at 
our  hands.  But  he,  as  well  has  appeared  since, 
making  his  profit  of  everything  might  serve 
his  turn,  not  discovering  to  ourself  his  in- 
tent, or  that  he  had  any  such  purpose  in 
head,  was  content  to  entertain  our  favour  by 
his  good  outward  behaviour  and  all  means 
possible ;  and  in  the  meantime  went  about  by 
practising  with   the   noblemen    secretly  to 
make  them  his  friends,  and  to  procure  their 
consent  to  the  furtherance  of  his  intents; 
and  so  far  proceeded  by  means  with  them, 
before  that  ever  the  same  came  to  our  know- 
ledge, that  our  whole  estates  being  here  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  he  obtained  a  writing 
subscribed   with    all   their   hands,    wherein 
they  not  only  granted  their  consents  to  our 
marriage  with  him,  but  also  obliged  them- 
selves to  set  him  forward  thereto  with  their 
lives  and  goods,  and  to  be  enemies  to  all 
who  would  disturb    or  impede   the   same; 
which  letter  he  purchased  (procured,)  giving 
them  to  understand  that  we  were  content 
therewith.     And  the  same  being  once  ob- 
tained, he  began  after  to  discover  his  inten- 
tion  to   us,  and  to  essay  if  he  might  by 
humble  suit  purchase  our  good  will;    but 
finding  our  answer  nothing  corresponding 
to  his  desire,  and  casting  before  his  eyes  all 
doubts  that  customably  men  use  to  resolve 
with  themselves   in    semblable    enterprises, 
the  outwardness  of  our  own  mind,  the  per- 
suasions which  our  friends  or  his  unfriends 
might  cast  out  for  his  hindrance,  the  change 
of  their  minds  whose  consent  he  had  already 
obtained,  with  many  other  incidents  which 
might  occur  to  frustrate  him  of  his  expec- 
tation, he  resolved  with  himself  to  follow 
forth  his  good  fortune,  and  all  respects  laid 
apart,  either  to  tyne  (lose)  all  in  one  hour, 
or  to  bring  to  pass  that  thing  he  had  taken  in 
hand ;  and  so  resolved  quickly  to  prosecute 
his  deliberation,  he  suffered  not  the  matter 


long  to  sleep,  but  within  four  days  there- 
after, finding  opportunity  by  reason  we  were 
past  secretly  towards  Stirling,  to  visit  the 
prince  our  dearest  son,  in  our  return  he 
awaited  us  by  the  way,  accompanied  with 
a  great  force,  and  led  us  with  all  diligence 
to  Dunbar.  In  what  part  we  took  that  man- 
ner of  dealing,  but  specially  how  strange 
we  found  it  of  him,  of  whom  we  doubted 
less  than  of  any  subject  we  had,  is  easy  to 
be  imagined.  Being  there,  we  reproached 
him  the  honour  he  had  to  be  so  esteemed  of 
us,  the  favour  we  had  always  shown  him, 
his  ingratitude,  with  all  other  remonstrances 
which  might  serve  to  rid  us  out  of  his  hands. 
Albeit  we  found  his  doings  rude,  yet  were 
his  answer  and  words  but  gentle,  that  he 
would  honour  and  serve  us,  and  nowise 
offend  us;  asked  pardon  of  the  boldness  ho 
had  taken  to  convey  us  to  one  of  our  own 
houses,  whereunto  he  was  driven  by  force, 
as  well  as  constrained  by  love,  the  vehemency 
whereof  had  made  him  to  set  apart  the  rev- 
erence which  naturally  as  our  subject  he 
bore  to  us,  as  also  for  safety  of  his  own  life. 
And  there  began  to  make  us  a  discourse  of 
his  whole  life,  how  unfortunate  he  had  been 
to  find  men  his  unfriends  whom  he  had 
never  offended ;  how  their  malice  never 
ceased  to  assault  him  at  all  occasions,  albeit 
unjustly;  what  calumnies  had  they  spread 
upon  him  touching  the  odious  violence  per- 
petrated in  the  person  of  the  king  our  late 
husband;  how  unable  he  was  to  save,  him- 
self from  the  conspiracies  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  might  not  know,  by  reason  every 
man  professed  himself  outwardly  to  be  his 
friend ;  and  yet  he  had  such  malice,  that  he 
could  not  find  himself  in  surety,  without  he 
were  assured  of  our  favour  to  endure  without 
alteration;  and  other  assurance  thereof 
could  he  not  lippen  (trust}  in,  without  it 
would  please  us  to  do  him  that  honour  to 
take  him  to  husband;  protesting  always 
that  he  would  seek  no  other  sovereignty  but 
as  of  before,  to  serve  and  obey  us  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  joining  thereunto  all  the 
honest  language  that  could  be  used  in  such 
a  case.  And  when  he  saw  us  like  to  reject 
all  his  suit  and  offers,  in  the  end  he  showed 
us  how  far  he  was  proceeded  with  our  whole 
nobility,  and  principals  of  our  estates,  and 
what  they  had  promised  him  under  their 
handwritings.  If  we  had  cause  then  to  be 
astonished,  we  remit  us  to  the  judgment  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  our  uncle,  and  others 
our  friends.  Seeing  ourselves  in  his  puis- 
sance, sequestrate  from  the  company  of  all 
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our  servants  and  others  whom  of  we  might 
ask  counsel ;  yea,  seeing  them  upon  whose 
counsel  and  fidelity  we  had  before  depended, 
whose  force  ought  and  might  maintain  our 
authority,  without  whom  in   a  manner  we 
are  nothing  (for  what  is  a  prince  without  a 
people?) — beforehand  already  yielded  to  his 
appetite,  and  so  we  left  alone,  as  it  were,  a 
prey  to  him  ;  many  things  we  resolved  with 
ourself.  but  never  could  find  any  ontgate. 
And  yet  gave  he  us  little  space  to  meditate 
with  ourself,  ever  pressing  us  with  continual 
and  importunate  suit.     In  the  end,  when 
we   saw  no  esperance  (hope)  to   be  rid   of 
him,  never  man  in  Scotland  once  making 
any  mind  to  procure  our  deliverance,  for 
that  it  might  appear  by  their  handwriting 
and  silence  at  that  time  that  he  had  won 
them  all,  we  were  compelled  to  mitigate  our 
displeasure,  and  began  to  think  upon  that 
he  propounded ;    and  then  were  content  to 
lay  before  our  eyes  the  service  he  had  done 
in  times  past,  the  offer  of  his  continuance 
hereafter ;  how  unwilling  our  people  are  to 
receive  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  their 
laws  and  customs,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
us  to  remain   unmarried,   that   this  realm 
being    divided  in  factions  as  it  is,   cannot 
be  contained  in  order,  unless  our  authority 
be  assisted  and  forthset  by  the  fortification 
of  a   man  who  may  take  pains  upon  his 
person  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  sup- 
pressing of  their  insolence  that  would  rebel, 
the  travail  whereof  we  may  no  longer  sustain 
in  our  own  person,  being  already  wearied  and 
almost   broken  with  the   frequent   uproars 
and  rebellions  raised  against  us  since  we 
came   into    Scotland;    how  we   have   been 
compelled  to  make  four  or  five  lieutenants 
at   once   in   divers  parts  of  the  realm,  of 
whom  the  most  part,  abusing  our  authority, 
have,    under    colour    of    our    commission, 
raised    our    subjects   within    their    charge 
against   ourself;    and    seeing    force   would 
compel  us  in  the  end,  for  preservation  oi 
our  own  estate,  to  incline  to  some  marriage, 
and  that  the  humour  of  our  people  would 
not  well  digest  a  foreign  husband,  and  that 
of  our  own  subjects  there  was  none,  either 
for  the  reputation  of  his  house,  or  for  the 
worthiness   of  himself,   as  well  in  wisdom 
and  valiantness,  as  in  all  other  good  quali- 
ties, to  be  preferred  or  yet  compared  to  him 
whom  we  have  taken ;  we  were  content  to 
accommodate  to  ourself,  with  the  consent  of 
our   whole   estates,    who,  as  is   beforesaid, 
had   already  declared   their   contentations 
After   he   had,  by  this   means   and    many 
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others,  brought  us  agaitward  to  his  intent, 
ic  partly  extorted  and  partly  obtained  our 
jromise  to  take  him  to  our  husband ;  and 
?et   not    content,    therewith,    fearing    ever 
some  alterations,  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  all  the  just  reasons  we  could  allege, 
to  have  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
delayed,  as  had  been  most  reasonable,  until 
we  might   communicate   the   same   to  the 
king,  the  queen,  our  uncle,  and  others  our 
friends ;  but  as  by  a  bravado  in  the  begin- 
ning he  had  won  the  first  point,  so  ceased 
be    never    till   by  persuasions    and  impor- 
tunate suit,  accompanied  not  the  less  with 
force,  he  has  finally  driven  us  to  end  the 
work    begun    at    such    time,  and   in   such 
form  as  he  thought  might  best  serve   his 
turn,  wherein  we  cannot  dissemble  that  he 
has  used  us  otherways  than  we  would  have 
wished,  or  yet  have   deserved  at  his  hand, 
having  more  respect  to  content   them  by 
whose  consent  granted  to  him  beforehand, 
he  thinks  he  has  obtained  his  purpose,  al- 
though  therein  he  hath  both  frustrate  us 
and  them,  than  regarding  our  contentation, 
or  yet  weighing  what  was  convenient  for  us, 
that  has  been  nourished  in  our  own  religion, 
and  never  intends  to  leave  the  same  for  him 
or  any  man  upon  earth.     Indeed  with  this 
point  [i.e.,  the  marriage  by  the  protestant 
rite,]  we  find  fault  in  our  mind,  albeit  we 
are  content  (glad)   that  neither  the  king, 
the  queen  our  mother,  nor  any  other,  lay  it 
to  his  charge;  for  now  since  it  is  past,  and 
cannot  be  brought  back  again,  we  will  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  it  must  be  thought,  as  it 
is  in  effect,  that  he  is  our  husband,  whom 
we  will  both  love  and  honour,  so  that  all 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  our  friends, 
must   profess   the   like   friendship    towards 
him   who    is   inseparably  joined   with    us. 
And  albeit  he  has  in  some  points  or  cere- 
monies raklest  (improperly  demeaned)  him- 
self, which  we  are  content  to  impute  to  his 
affection  towards  us,  we  will  desire  the  king, 
the  queen  our  mother,  our  uncle,  and  others 
our  friends,  to  bear  him  no  less  good  will 
than  if  all  had  proceeded  to  this  hour  with 
the   advice  of  all  our  friends,   and  in  the 
best   order  that  he  could  have  devised,  as- 
suring them  that  they  will  find  him  ready 
to  do  them  all  the  honour  and  service  they 
can  require." 

Such  is  the  laboured  but  very  unsatisfac- 
tory defence  of  her  conduct  which  Mary 
thought  proper  to  make  to  the  court  of 
France.  Her  envoy  was  further  instructed, 
in  case  the  king  of  France  should  object  to 
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the  legality  of  the  marriage,  on  account  of 
Both  well's  previous  marriage,  that  his  divorce 
from  his  countess  had  been  fully  effected 
according  to  the  law  in  Scotland ;  and  he 
was  to  explain  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
that  accident  alone  had  retarded  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  that  she  was  as  firmly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church  as 
ever. 

Robert  Melvil  was  sent  to  England  on  an 
errand  similar  to  that  of  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
blane in  France,  but  in  several  respects 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  his 
instructions.  In  excusing  to  Elizabeth  the 
hastiness  of  the  marriage,  Mary  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  any  violence  or  con- 
straint which  had  been  put  upon  her.  "  Ye 
shall  ground  you,"  she  says  to  her  ambassa- 
dor, "upon  the  condition  and  state  of  us 
and  our  realm,  declaring  how  we  were  des- 
titute of  a  husband,  our  realm  not  thoroughly 
purged  of  the  factions  and  conspiracies  that 
of  long  time  have  continued  therein,  which 
occurring  so  frequently,  had  already,  in  a 
manner,  so  wearied  and  broken  us,  that  by 
ourself  we  were  not  able  of  any  long  con- 
tinuance to  sustain  the  pains  and  travail  in 
our  own  person,  which  were  requisite  for 
repressing  of  the  insolence  and  sedition  of 
our  rebellious  subjects,  being,  as  is  known, 
a  people  as  factious  among  themselves,  and 
as  fashious  ( grievous)  for  the  governor,  as 
any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  and  that  for 
their  satisfaction,  which  could  not  suffer  us 
long  to  continue  in  the  state  of  widowhood, 
moved  by  their  prayers  and  request,  it  be- 
hoved us  to  yield  unto  one  marriage  or 
other.  Seeing  no  appearance  of  any  great 
commodity  to  follow  by  protracting  of  time, 
but  as  on  the  one  part  they  were  very  well 
content,  yea  and  earnestly  urged  us  that  we 
should  without  delay  proceed  to  our  mar- 
riage, even  so  on  the  other  side,  by  their 
meaning,  we  perceived  how  unwilling  they 
were  that  we  should  choose  any  foreign 
husband,  but  rather  so  far  humble  us  to  be 
content  with  some  born  subject  of  our  own 
for  that  place  that  were  acquainted  with 
their  manners  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
our  realm ;  for  indeed  we  ourselves  have 
had  some  proof  and  experience  of  their 
stirring,  when  as  by  occasion  of  our  foreign 
marriage  they  have  suspected  to  be  hardly 
handled  of  strangers.  When,  therefore,  in 
the  eyes  and  opinion  of  our  people,  one  of 
our  own  subjects  was  judged  most  meet  both 
for  us  and  them,  our  whole  nobility  being 
lately  assembled  at  our  parliament,  were 


best  content  that  the  duke  of  Orkney,  then 
earl  of  Bothwell,  should  be  promoted  to  that 
place,  if  so  were  our  pleasure,  and  to  that 
ffect    subscribed    a   letter   with   all    their 
bands  before,  ere  ever  we  agreed  to  take 
him  to  our  husband,  or  that  he  opened  his 
mind  to  us  in  that  belief;  whereby  we  were 
moved  to  make  our  choice  of  him,  as  one 
whose  wisdom,  valiautness,  and  other  good 
qualities,  might  be  well  compared,  or  rather 
preferred,  to  any  other   nobleman  in  our 
realm,  and  his   house  honourable  and  an- 
cient.    But  indeed  his  faithful  and  upright 
service,  ever  since  he  came  to  man's  estate, 
spent  and  bestowed  for  us  and  in  our  quar- 
rel, for  forthsetting  of  our  authority,  who- 
ver  gainstood  it,  was  no  small  motive  in 
our  conceit  in  making  of  our  choice,  the 
rather  because  none  or  very  few  of  all  the 
noblemen  are  able  in  that  point  to  debate 
with  him,  seeing  that  some  time  or  other 
the    most   part    of  them    had   left   us,    he 
excepted.     These    things  being  considered 
maturely,  and  having  respect  to  the  relief 
which  he  should  make  us  in  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  our  realm  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  with  the  which,  through 
frequent  uproars  and  seditions,  as  we  have 
said,  we  were  fully  wearied,  we  resolved  to 
marry  him  how  soon  we  might  conveniently; 
and  for  our  sudden  proceeding  in  that  be- 
half,   not   making   our   said    dearest    sister 
privy  of  our  intention,  nor  asking  her  advice 
and  counsel  therein,  which  we  confess  we 
ought  to  have  done,  the  chief  occasions  were, 
as  ye  may  boldly  affirm,  the  difficulty  of  the 
time,  divers  advertisements  and  bruits  that 
came  to  us,  as  well  from  France  as  other- 
ways,  and  such  other  things  as  in  the  mean- 
time intervened,  and  yet  very  weighty  and 
sufficient  causes  tending  to  our  great  weal 
and  surety,  which  are  well  known  to  ourself, 
constrained  us  to  make  such  haste  as  we 
have  done,  and  not  to  delay  the  matter  till 
our  said  dearest  sister  had  been  advertised 
of  our  intention  and  purpose,  and  her  advice 
and  counsel  had  been  known  and  reported 
to  us,  where-anent  ye  shall  pray  and  desire 
her  heartily  to  excuse  us ;  for  as  we  never 
meant  to  join  in  marriage  with  any  that  we 
believed  she  was  not  contented  with,  so  for 
this  which  is  present,  we  trust  she  will  not 
only  continue  her  accustomed  favour  and 
mutual  intelligence  with  us,  but  also,  for 
our  respect,  will  extend  her  friendship  to 
our  husband,  with  whom  we  are  inseparably 
joined,  and  to  bear  him  and  us  no  less  good 
will,  than  if  all  had  proceeded  to  this  hour 
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with  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  our  said ! 
dearest  sister,  whom  ye  shall  assure  to  find 
him  ready  to  do  her  all  the  honours  and 
service  that  she  may  require  of  him." 

Elizabeth  had  expressed  herself  strongly 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
murder  of  Darnley  had  passed  over,  and 
Mary  was  apprehensive  that  she  would 
allege  against  her  marriage  the  suspicions 
under  which  Bothwell  still  laboured  of  being 
the  assassin.  "  In  case  the  queen  our  good 
sister,"  she  says  in  the  instructions  to  Melvil, 
"shall  make  her  to  think  strange  of  our 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Orkney,  by  rea- 
son he  was  suspected  and  calumniate  of  the 
odious  violence  committed  in  the  person  of 
the  king  our  late  husband,  and  that  she  had 
written  to  ourself  somewhat  in  that  behalf 
of  before;  it  is  true  that  she  wrote  to  us, 
and  we  sent  her  answer  again,  the  copy 
whereof  we  have  delivered  you  herewith, 
which  will  instruct  you  sufficiently  what  ye 
shall  answer  to  this  objection,  in  case  ve  be 
burthened  with  it ;  in  effect  it  is  this,  that 
seeing  he  was  acquitted  by  our  laws,  and  by 
the  sentence  of  parliament,  and  had  further 
offered  him  ready  to  do  all  thing  for  trial  of 
his  innocence  that  any  nobleman  in  honour 
ought,  we  thought  the  former  to  be  calumny 
and  accusation,  and  that  we  might  well 
enough  take  him  to  husband."  Melvil  was 
to  make  the  same  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  divorce  as  that  given  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  bishop  of  Dunblane. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  certain  expressions 
in  these  two  sets  of  instructions,  which 
shows  that  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  each  of  them  seems  to  have  made 
equally  little  impression  on  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Mary  instructed 
her  resident  ambassador  in  France,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  to  support  with  all  his 
zeal  the  representations  of  the  bishop  of 
Dunblane;  but  the  French  court  was  too 
well  instructed  in  the  true  state  of  things 
by  Du  Croc,  to  be  easily  deceived.  "  Your 
majesties,"  this  ambassador  writes  to  Cather- 
ine de  Medicis  and  the  king  of  France,  in 
his  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  May,  "  cannot 
do  better  than  give  him  an  evil  reception, 
and  condemn  the  marriage ;"  and  they 
seem  to  have  acted  on  this  advice.  "With 
regard  to  Elizabeth,  the  choice  of  the  envoy 
was  unlucky,  for  Melvil  was  now  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  the  confederate  nobles, 
and  he  was  more  their  ambassador  than 
Mary's.  Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  showed  a 
strong  inclination  to  support  the  Scottish 
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queen  against  her  subjects — at  least,  she 
showed  great  reluctance  to  give  any  en- 
couragement to  subjects  against  their  prince, 
and  she  was  indignant  when  informed  that 
they  proposed  to  crown  the  young  prince 
during  the  life  of  his  mother.  To  the  plea 
of  the  confederate  Scottish  nobles,  that  their 
queen  was  under  restraint,  and  not  a  free 
agent,  she  opposed  Mary's  own  declarations ; 
and  in  answer  to  their  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  the  prince,  Elizabeth  offered 
to  receive  him  into  England,  and  to  take 
him  under  her.protection. 

For  a  short  period  after  their  marriage, 
Mary  and  Bothwell  showed  a  strange  in- 
attention to  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
round  them.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
queen,  already  irritated  at  their  refusal  to 
come  to  court,  was  told  that  her  nobles 
held  secret  meetings  among  themselves,  she 
treated  the  information  with  contempt,  and 
spoke  of  the  popular  leaders  as  men  totally 
destitute  of  power.  The  court  was  now 
filled  with  gaiety ;  fetes  and  pageants  were 
got  up  almost  daily  to  amuse  the  people  ; 
yet,  although  Bothwell  treated  her  out- 
wardly with  great  respect,  such  was  said  not 
to  be  always  the  case  in  private,  and,  at  all 
events,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not 
happy. 

But  the  plot  against  her  and  her  husband 
was  now  about  to  develop  itself  with  a 
rapidity  which  outran  all  expectations. 
Melvil  appears  not  to  have  proceeded  on 
his  mission  to  England  till  the  5th  of  June. 
At  this  time  Mary  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  put  the  loyalty  of  her  nobles  to  a  trial, 
by  summoning  them  to  attend  the  royal 
banner,  and  proceed  against  the  turbulent 
borderers  of  Liddesdale.  Accordingly,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  Bothwell  proceeded  to 
Melrose,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous;  but  when  he  found 
that  nobody  had  obeyed  the  summons,  he 
returned  to  Borthwick,  a  castle  belonging 
to  the  laird  of  Crookston,  about  ten  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  to  which  the  queen  had 
retired,  alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection which  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  capital.  Instead  of  attending  at  Mel- 
rose,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Mar,  and  Lindsay, 
with  the  laird  of  Grange,  and  others  of  the 
confederates,  joined  with  the  lord  Hume  and 
some  of  the  border  chiefs,  and  raising  a 
strong  body  of  their  followers  on  the  very 
day  that  Bothwell  returned  from  Melrose  to 
Borthwick,  they  made  a  rapid  march  by 
night,  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle  next  morn- 
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ing.  Just  as  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were 
going  to  bed,  intelligence  was  privately 
conveyed  to  them  of  the  designs  of  the 
confederates,  and  Bothwell  himself  escaped 
secretly  by  a  postern  in  a  back  wall,  and 
fled  to  Haddington,  while  messengers  were 
dispatched  to  warn  the  earl  of  Huntley  and 
others  of  the  queen's  friends  of  her  danger, 
and  to  urge  them  to  bring  all  the  force  they 
could  to  her  rescue.  Himtley  and  the  others, 
though  professing  devotion  to  the  queen, 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  other 
nobles,  and  it  appears  that  tKey  were  with 
them  at  this  time,  and,  if  willing,  they  were 
unable  to  raise  any  force  to  relieve  the  castle 
of  Borthwick.  But  they  hurried  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  raised  the  citizens  that  they 
might  go  to  rescue  their  queen.  When, 
however,  the  citizens  assembled  in  council, 
it  was  resolved  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
them  to  leave  the  city  undefended,  and 
Borthwick  castle  was  left  to  defend  itself. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  had  spread  so 
widely,  that  when  the  captain  of  Inchkeith, 
who  has  left  a  very  interesting  narrative  of 
these  events  (printed  in  M.  Teulet's  collec- 
tion of  French  documents),  on  receiving 
information  of  the  queen's  danger,  caused 
the  drum  to  be  beaten  to  call  to  arms,  he 
tells  us  that  nobody  obeyed  the  summons. 

When  Morton,  Hume,  and  the  other 
lords,  had  approached  within  half  a  league 
of  Borthwick,  they  received  certain  informa- 
tion of  Bothwell's  escape,  and,  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  taken  arms  only  against  him, 
they  immediately  directed  their  march  to 
Edinburgh.  The  provost  at  once  raised 
and  armed  the  citizens  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Huntley,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  abbot  of  Kil- 
winning,  with  their  followers.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  confederates 
reached  the  capital,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  citizens  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
them,  for  while  they  were  all  watching  at 
one  gate  of  the  capital,  the  earl  of  Mar 
came  to  another,  which  he  forced  open,  and 
marched  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When 
this  was  known,  the  provost  quietly  retired 
to  his  own  house,  and  the  lords  of  the 
queen's  party  withdrew  into  the  castle,  and 
made  no  further  demonstration  against  the 
insurgents,  who,  an  hour  after  they  had 
entered  Edinburgh,  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  they  had  taken  arms  to  de- 
liver the  queen  from  captivity,  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  prince,  and  to  punish  the 
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abominable  murder  of  the  king.  The  citi- 
zens of  Edinburgh,  satisfied  with  this  de- 
claration, no  longer  hesitated  in  receiving 
them  as  friends. 

Morton  and  Hume  had  been  left  with  a 
part  of  their  forces  to  watch  the  castle  of 
Borthwick,  for  the  queen  remained  in  it 
during  the  following  day ;  but  at  night,  dis- 
guising herself  in  man's  clothing,  with  boots 
and  spurs,  she  mounted  a  horse  with  a  man's 
saddle,  and  rode  off  by  stealth  with  a  few  of 
her  most  faithful  attendants.  She  was  met 
by  Bothwell,  who  had  remained  concealed 
in  Haddington  during  the  day,  and,  Mary 
still  riding  as  a  man,  they  never  drew  bridle 
till  they  had  placed  the  strong  walls  of  Dun- 
bar  between  them  and  their  enemies.  Here 
they  had  leisure  for  consultation,  and  taking 
courage,  they  issued  summonses  to  all  their 
friends  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Haddington, 
to  which  place  they  returned  on  the  14th, 
two  days  after  their  arrival  in  Dunbar,  es- 
corted by  two  hundred  hagbutteers  and 
about  sixty  horse.  Before  the  queen  reached 
Haddington  her  cavalry  had  increased  to 
about  six  hundred,  and  when  the  same  night 
she  reached  Seaton,  her  forces  amounted  to 
two  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse. 
With  these,  next  morning,  the  15th  of  June, 
Mary  and  Bothwell  marched  against  their 
enemies. 

Meanwhile  the  confederates  were  not  in- 
active in  Edinburgh.  On  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, who  happened  to  be  there,  communi- 
cated both  with  the  lords  in  the  city  and 
with  those  in  the  castle,  and  after  that  with 
the  queen,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  ac- 
commodation, but  Mary  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  unless  she  received  assurance  that 
no  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  her 
husband.  When  this  was  known,  the  pop- 
ular feeling  went  still  more  strongly  with  the 
lords,  who  caused  a  white  banner  to  be  made, 
on  which  was  painted  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered king,  lying  under  a  tree,  and  the 
young  prince  kneeling  beside  it,  and  under- 
neath the  inscription,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my 
cause,  O  Lord  !"  This,  and  the  promise  of 
high  wages  to  volunteers,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect;  the  provost  and  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  joined  heartily  in  the  cause ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  lords  were  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  laird  of  Lething- 
ton,  who  had  deserted  the  queen,  and  they 
were  assured  that  sir  James  Balfour,  who 
had  the  command  of  Edinburgh  castle,  was 
ready  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 
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Thus  encouraged,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  movements  of  their  opponents,  the  lords 
assembled  their  forces,  and  marching  out  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
June,  which  was  a  Sunday,  they  proceeded  by 
way  of  Musselburgh  to  meet  them. 

In  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  June, 
before  leaving  Seaton,  Mary  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  read  at  the  head  of  her 
army.  She  branded  the  confederated  lords 
as  traitors  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  over- 
turn her  government,  without  reason  or 
provocation,  but  merely  for  their  own  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  Their  pleas  that 
her  husband  had  murdered  the  late  king, 
that  she  was  a  captive,  and  that  the  life 
of  the  prince  was  in  danger,  were,  she 
said,  but  empty  pretences;  the  duke  had 
been  acquitted  of  all  concern  in  the  mur- 
der, she  declared  that  she  was  herself  free, 
and  as  to  the  prince,  he,  she  alleged,  was 
in  their  own  possession.  She  concluded 
with  declaring  her  intention  to  give  battle 
to  her  rebels.  The  queen's  army  then 
marched  to  Preston,  and  there  hearing  that 
the  lords  had  marched  with  their  army 
from  Edinburgh  towards  Dalkeith,  the  roy- 
alists marched  onwards,  and  established 
themselves  on  Carberry  Hill,  in  some  old  in- 
trenchments  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by 
the  English  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The 
lords  had,  in  the  mean  time,  turned  off  to 
Musselburgh,  where  the  two  armies  were  in 
sight  of  each  other.  Mary's  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Croc's  account,  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  of  her  opponents  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  or  rather  more. 
The  queen  had  four  pieces  of  artillery,  but 
her  opponents  had  none.  They  were  about 
half  a  league  distant  from  each  other,  with 
a  valley  and  a  small  stream  between  them. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Du  Croc, 
the  French  ambassador,  was  at  Edinburgh, 
and  he  appears  to  have  left  the  town  with 
a  retinue  of  ten  horsemen,  soon  after  the 
army  of  the  confederates  marched.  He 
joined  their  army  when  they  halted  in 
sight  of  the  queen's  troops,  and  he  imme- 
diately presented  himself  before  the  chiefs 
and  offered  his  mediation  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  and  avert  bloodshed.  They 
received  him  well,  and  showed  him  every 
consideration,  but  they  assured  him  there 
were  only  two  ways  of  settling  their  quar- 
rel ;  either  that  the  queen  should  separate 
herself  from  the  wretch  who  held  her  in 
his  power,  in  which  case  they  were  ready 
to  fall  on  their  knees  before  her  a-nd  pro- 
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mise  her  all  the  obedience  of  humble  and 
true  subjects;  or  that  Bothwell  should 
descend  into  the  valley  between  the  two 
armies,  where  he  would  find  one  on  their 
part  ready  to  charge  him  with  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  sustain  the  charge  with  his 
sword.  It  was  added  that,  if  the  duke 
preferred  it,  the  combat  might  be  two  to 
two,  four  to  four,  or  even  twelve  to  twelve. 
Du  Croc  said  that  he  did  not  believe  either 
of  these  proposals  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  queen,  and  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  be  the  bearer  of  them,  but  he  requested 
permission  to  pass  to  the  queen's  army  and 
ascertain  in  a  personal  interview  what  terms 
she  would  be  willing  to  listen  to.  This 
permission  was  at  first  refused,  but  after 
some  consultation,  Lethington,  as  spokes- 
man for  the  rest,  told  Du  Croc  that  he 
might  go  to  the  queen,  and  gave  him  a 
guard  of  fifty  horsemen  to  conduct  him  to 
her  outposts. 

Du  Croc  was  received  by  the  queen  with 
the  same  favour  as  by  the  lords.  He  told 
her  that  he  had  been  with  the  confederates, 
and  that  they  had  earnestly  professed  their 
affection  and  obedience  to  her  person,  and 
he  begged  her  to  consider  that  they  were 
her  subjects.  Mary  replied  that  they  had 
given  her  but  a  bad  sample  of  their  con- 
duct, in  contradicting  what  they  had  them- 
selves signed,  for  she  declared  again  that 
it  was  they  who  had  brought  about  the 
marriage,  and  that  they  had  justified  Both- 
well  from  the  fact  with  which  they  new 
charged  him ;  neverthess,  she  said,  if  they 
would  at  once  acknowledge  their  fault  and 
require  her  pardon,  she  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  into  her  favour.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  duke  {Bothwell),  who  had  been 
busy  with  the  arrangements  of  the  army, 
came  up,  and  Du  Croc  saluted  him  coldly. 
The  duke,  who  knew  that  the  ambassador 
had  come  from  the  lords,  demanded  proudly 
and  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  conversation 
might  be  heard  by  his  soldiers,  if  their 
design  was  against  him.  The  ambassador, 
rather  artfully,  replied  aloud  that  the  nobles 
from  whom  he  had  come  professed  them- 
selves to  be  the  very  humble  subjects  and 
servants  of  the  queen,  and  then  he  added 
in  a  low  voice,  for  Both-well's  ear  alone, 
that  they  were  the  mortal  enemies  of  her 
husband.  Bothwell  again  spoke  loud,  and 
said  that  he  had  never  intended  to  displease 
any  of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  please 
them  all,  and  that  their  enmity  to  him 
must  arise  only  from  jealousy  at  his  great- 
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ness ;  fortune,  he  said,  was  free  to  every 
one,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  all 
who  would  not  willingly  have  been  in  his 
place.  He  concluded  by  begging  that  Du 
Croc  would  be  the  bearer  of  his  challenge 
to  the  lords,  offering  to  go  out  between 
the  two  armies  and  decide  the  question  by 
personal  combat  with  any  man  of  quality 
who  would  stand  forward  to  accuse  him  of 
the  murder  of  the  king.  The  ambassador, 
as  he  had  declined  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
challenge  of  the  lords,  now  refused  to  carry 
that  of  Bothwell,  and  the  queen  herself 
interfered,  and  declared  that  she  espoused 
the  quarrel  herself,  and  would  hear  of  no 
fighting  except  between  the  two  armies. 
Bothwell  said  that  it  must  come  to  that, 
and,  as  he  saw  the  lords  approaching  nearer 
to  the  stream,  he  imagined  they  intended 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  recommended 
Du  Croc  to  ride  to  a  position  at  a  distance, 
whence  he  might  witness  the  fight.  The 
ambassador  tells  us  that  Bothwell  spoke 
with  an  assurance,  and  drew  up  and  ordered 
the  army  with  so  much  skill  and  courage, 
that  he  believed  the  confederates  would 
have  been  beaten,  had  it  come  to  an  en- 
gagement. 

The  French  ambassador  determined  to 
make  another  effort  for  peace  before  he  left, 
and  when  he  quitted  the  queen's  army,  he 
proceeded  again  to  that  of  the  lords.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  found  the  queen  in 
an  indulgent  disposition,  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  forgive  them  all  on  their  submis- 
sion. Their  only  answer  was  that  they 
would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  agree- 
ment until  he  whom  they  sought  was 
delivered  up  to  them ;  but  they  thanked 
the  ambassador  for  his  good  services,  and 
begged  him  to  withdraw,  which  he  did, 
while  they  prepared  for  battle.*  Du  Croc 
returned  to  Edinburgh. 

The  day  was  now  advancing,  and  the 
lords  made  a  slight  movement  as  though 
to  draw  their  opponents  from  their  vantage 
ground ;  but  at  this  moment  a  strong  indis- 
position to  fight  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  royal  army,  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  the  "queen  and  her  husband,  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  began  to  desert,  and  some  went 
over  to  the  lords.  Alarmed  at  these  symp- 

*  Such  is  the  substance  of  Du  Croc's  own  account 
of  his  proceedings,  given  in  a  long  dispatch  to  the 
king  of  France,  Charles  IX.  For  what  follows  we 
use  partly  a  detailed  report  in  French,  drawn  up  by 
one  of  Mary's  officers,  who  appears  to  have  been  near 
her  person  during  the  whole  time,  and  who  therefore 
may  be  taken  as  unexceptionable  authority  for  the 


toms,  Bothwell  again  proposed  to  decide 
the  quarrel  by  single  combat,  and  Mary 
having,  with  some  reluctance,  given  her 
consent,  he  dispatched  a  herald  to  deliver  his 
challenge.  It  was  immediately  accepted  by 
the  baron  of  Tullibardine  (James  Murray), 
the  very  person  who  was  understood  to 
have  placed  on  the  tolbooth  door  the 
placard  denouncing  Bothwell  as  the  king's 
murderer.  Bothwell,  it  is  said,  was  now 
ready  for  the  combat,  but  Mary  interfered, 
and  refused  to  let  her  husband  fight  a  man 
so  much  beneath  him  in  rank,  and  who 
moreover,  she  said,  was  a  traitor  to  herself. 
Bothwell  then  proposed  that  the  earl  of 
Morton  should  be  his  antagonist,  and  that 
nobleman  immediately  offered  to  fight  him 
on  foot  with  two-handed  swords.  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres  now  interfered,  and 
pleading  his  relationship  to  the  murdered 
king,  claimed  the  right  of  avenging  his 
death  on  the  murderer.  The  lords  yielded 
to  his  appeal,  and  Morton  not  only  made 
way  for  him,  but  gave  him  his  own  sword, 
celebrated  as  the  weapon  of  his  ancestor 
Archibald  Bell-the-cat,  to  fight  with.  Pre- 
parations  were  now  made  on  both  sides  for 
the  combat ;  lord  Lindsay  was  ai-med,  and 
advancing  before  the  ranks,  fell  on  his 
knees,  prayed  aloud  for  strength  to  execute 
justice,  imploring  heaven  to  support  the 
right  and  punish  the  guilty.  But  Mary 
again  interfered,  and  prohibited  the  combat. 
The  desertion  among  the  queen's  troops 
now  became  general,  and  Mary's  urgent 
appeals  to  them  to  advance  against  her 
enemies,  and  the"  assurance  that  Huntley 
was  coming  to  her  aid  with  the  garrison 
of  Edinburgh  castle,  produced  no  effect. 
The  confusion  and  alarm  increased,  when 
the  laird  of  Grange  was  seen  advancing  at 
the  head  of  his  division  of  troops,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  began  to  wheel  round 
the  hill  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  royalists. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  queen's  forces  had 
dwindled  to,  it  is  said,  not  more  than  sixty 
gentlemen  and  her  guard  of  hagbutteers. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  think  either  of  fight- 
ing or  of  retiring,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
queen  was  to  obtain  terms  which  would 
secure  the  safety  of  her  husband.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  if  the  laird  of 

manner  in  which  Mary  parted  with  Bothwell,  on  the 
accuracy  of  which,  as  told  from  hearsay  by  Du  Croc, 
Tytler  seems  to  throw  some  doubt.  It  should  be 
stated  that  this  last  narrative  has  only  been  recently- 
published,  in  the  collection  of  French  documents 
relating  to  Scottish  history,  collected  and  edited  by 
M.  Tculet. 
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Grange  succeeded  in  placing  himself  be- 
tween them  and  Dunbar,  both  the  queen 
and  Bothwell  would  inevitably  be  captured. 
Mary  acccordingly  sent  the  laird  of  Ormis- 
ton  to  demand  a  parley,  and  Grange  rode 
forwards  and  assured  the  queen  that  the 
lords  were  ready  to  pay  all  obedience  to  her 
if  the  man  who  stood  beside  her  were  dis- 
missed. Mary  offered  to  leave  him  and  put 
herself  in  their  hands,  if  they  would  allow 
the  duke  to  escape,  and  promise  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  Grange  went  to  his 
colleagues,  and  after  a  brief  conversation, 
returned  with  the  assurance  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  her  conditions.  The  queen 
still  stood  hesitating,  when  Grange,  fearful 
that  the  troops  from  Edinburgh  castle  might 
arrive  and  at  least  facilitate  her  escape, 
urged  Mary  to  come  to  an  immediate  deci- 
sion, threatening,  as  the  alternative,  that  he 
must  order  his  troop  to  advance  to  the 
charge.  Mary  then,  with  great  anguish, 
threw  herself  into  Bothwell's  arms,  and  re- 
peatedly embraced  him ;  and  at  last,  as  she 
separated,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  on  her 
part  keep  the  promise  of  fidelity  which  she 
had  made  him,  and  she  replied  that  she 


would.  Mary  then  gave  him  her  hand,  and 
leaving  her,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and, 
accompanied  with  about  a  dozen  of  his 
friends,  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Dunbar. 
Mary  then  sent  the  officer  who  has  left  us 
the  account  of  these  circumstances,  the  cap- 
tain of  Inchkeith,  to  order  the  lords  to  ad- 
vance no  further,  on  the  assurance  that  she 
would  come  to  them.  Accordingly,  having 
waited  till  she  thought  Bothwell  was  safe 
from  pursuit,  she  came  forwards  and  said, 
"  Laird  of  Grange,  I  surrender  to  you  on 
the  conditions  you  have  specified  in  the 
name  of  the  lords."  Grange  immediately 
took  the  queen's  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
then,  leading  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  they 
proceeded  down  the  hill  to  the  confederate 
nobles.  These  dropped  on  their  knees  as 
she  approached,  and  Morton  said,  "  Here, 
madame,  is  the  true  place  where  your  grace 
should  be,  and  here  we  are  ready  to  defend 
and  obey  you  as  loyally  as  ever  nobility  of 
this  realm  did  your  progenitors  !"  Some  of 
the  soldiers  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
themselves  from  uttering  reproaches  against 
the  queen,  but  Grange  drew  his  sword,  and 
compelled  them  to  silence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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THE  queen  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  lords,  and  although  they  treated  her  with 
outward  respect,  she  witnessed  enough  to  ex- 
cite her  alarm.  Oneof  the  first  objects  which 
presented  itself  to  her  eyes  was  the  white 
banner  with  the  picture  of  the  murdered 
king  and  the  prince  crying  out  for  vengeance, 
which  had  been  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  This,  and  the  discovery  that  she  was 
under  restraint,  added,  probably,  to  the  cha- 
grin caused  by  her  compulsory  separation 
from  her  husband,  seem  to  have  thrown  her 
into  a  violence  of  temper  which  she  could 
not  conceal.  The  best  authorities  for  what 
passed  on  the  march  to  Edinburgh,  M.  du 
Croc  and  the  captain  of  Inchkeith,  the  latter 
of  whom  accompanied  the  queen  and  was 
probably  near  her  person,  inform  us  that 
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she  gave  utterance  to  angry  invectives  and 
menaces  against  the  nobles  to  whose  hands 
she  had  entrusted  herself,  and  whom  it  was 
her  interest  to  conciliate.  Her  language  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  con- 
federate barons,  was  particularly  violent. 
She  reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  past 
offences  towards  her,  and  calling  him  to  her 
and  taking  his  hand,  she  said,  "  By  t he  hand 
which  is  now  in  yours,  I  will  have  your  head 
for  this  !"  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  capital,  where  new  trials  were 
reserved  for  her.  The  populace  received 
her  with  yells  and  execrations  as  she  rode 
through  the  streets,  and  even  the  women 
crowded  round  and  screamed  out,  in  coarse 
language,  the  charges  of  adultery  and  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  while  their  fury  was 
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excited  by  the  banner  which  the  soldiers  con- 
tinually waved  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Mary 
entered  the  capital.  She  was  taken  to  sleep 
at  the  house  of  the  lord  provost,  who,  with 
some  of  the  chief  citizens,  had  accompanied 
the  lords  to  the  field.  Although  Mary  had 
not  eaten  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  she  re- 
fused to  taste  food,  and  began  to  scold  and 
threaten  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Morton.  At 
last  she  was  shown  to  her  chamber,  where 
she  passed  the  night  closely  guarded.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  or,  according  to  Du 
Croc,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  window,  and  cried  out 
for  succour.  Lethington  happening  to  pass 
at  the  moment,  she  addressed  herself  to  him, 
and  requested  that  she  might  speak  with 
him.  Lethington,  it  appears,  went  up  into 
the  queen's  chamber,  and  next  day  he  re- 
peated to  Du  Croc  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  them.  It  seems 
that  Mary  began  by  reproaching  him  with 
having  assisted  in  separating  her  from  her 
husband,  with  whom,  she  said,  she  would 
live  and  die  with  the  greatest  contentment 
in  the  world.  Lethington  replied  that  they 
were  so  far  from  supposing  they  would  do 
her  any  displeasure  in  separating  her  from 
the  man  she  called  her  husband,  they  looked 
upon  it  on  the  contrary  as  the  greatest  bene- 
fit and  honour  they  could  do  her,  "  hoping 
thereby  to  procure  her  quiet  and  content- 
ment." He  told  Mary,  thereupon,  that  to 
his  knowledge  Bothwell  had  written  to  his 
first  wife,  the  countess,  since  his  marriage 
with  the  queen,  assuring  her  that  he  consi- 
dered her,  the  countess,  as  his  real  wife,  and 
that  he  looked  upon  the  queen  only  as  his 
concubine.  Mary  refused  to  believe  this 
statement,  but  Lethington  protested  that  it 
was  proved  by  the  letters  themselves ;  and 
Du  Croc  says  that  it  was  the  universal  belief 
that  the  only  passion  Bothwell  gratified  by 
his  marriage  with  the  queen  was  ambition, 
and  that  he  still  loved  his  first  wife  more 
than  his  second.  Lethiugton  stated  that  at 
last  the  queen  said  to  him  that,  in  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  they  were  reduced,  all  she 
demanded  was  that  she  and  Bothwell  might 
be  placed  in  a  ship  together  and  sent  out  to 
sea,  to  be  conducted  wherever  fortune  might 
lead  them.  "  And  I  wish  they  were,"  said 
Lethington  to  Du  Croc,  "  provided  they  were 
not  carried  to  France."  "  I  told  him  on  the 
contrary,"  says  the  ambassador  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  "  that  I  wish  they  were  there, 
and  the  king  would  judge  them  according  to 


their  merits,  for  the  unhappy  facts  are  too 
well  proved  (car  les  maleureux  faicts  sont 
trap  prouve's.) " 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  16th 
of  June,  Mary  fell  agaiu  into  a  violent 
access  of  passion,  which  was  increased 
when  she  saw  the  same  obnoxious  banner 
that  had  been  so  often  presented  to  her, 
and  which  the  populace  had  raised  up 
opposite  her  window.  In  an  agony  of  de- 
spair she  tore  her  dress  from  her  body,  and, 
almost  naked,  rushed  to  the  window  and 
cried  out  for  relief.  Some  of  the  lords  went 
to  her  to  appease  her,  but  the  lamentable 
condition  of  their  sovereign  had  already 
excited  compassion  among  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital,  and  it  was  reported 
in  the  course  of  the  day  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  rescue  her  from  her  cap- 
tivity. To  provide  against  any  accident  of 
this  kind,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  she 
was  conducted  to  Holyrood  House,  with  au 
escort  of  three  hundred  hagbutteers,  com- 
manded by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Athol. 
She  was  accompanied  by  two  of  her  maids 
of  honour,  Semple  and  Seaton.  The  same 
night  the  lords  conducted  her  to  Leith, 
whence  she  was  conveyed  across  the  firth  of 
Forth,  and  finally  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  which,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  belonging  to 
Douglas,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  con- 
federates, was  looked  upon  as  a  place  from 
which  escape  was  impossible.  It  is  said  that 
on  her  way,  she  was  dressed  in  mean  garments 
and  mounted  on  a  miserable  hackney,  and 
thus  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ; 
and  that  even  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  expos- 
tulated against  this  treatment,  until  he  was 
shown  an  intercepted  letter,  written  by  Mary 
from  her  prison  in  Edinburgh  to  Bothwell, 
in  which  she  declared  she  would  never  de- 
sert him,  and  implying  that  she  hoped  ulti- 
mately to  bring  him  back. 

A  few  days  had  thus  brought  about  an  ex- 
traordinary revolution,  which  seems  to  have 
been  totally  unexpected  by  the  foreign  powers. 
The  popular  leaders  in  Scotland  had  for  once 
begun  and  carried  through  their  work  with- 
out any  direct  reference  to  England,  but 
now  that  it  was  done,  they  were  placed 
rather  in  an  embarrassing  position  with  re- 
gard both  to  England  and  to  France,  the 
more  so  as  the  latter  power,  through  Du 
Croc,  had  been  intriguing  with  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  it  was  very  likely  that  the  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth  would  be  awakened.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  of  their  first  steps 
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was  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  English  queen. 
He  was  to  declare  to  Elizabeth  that  the  only 
motive  which  had  induced  them  to  take  up 
arms  was  the  punishment  of  the  king's  mur- 
der, and  that  it  was  their  intention,  as  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished,  to  restore  their 
queen  to  her  liberty.  As  rumour  had  gone 
abroad  that  they  intended  to  depose  the 
queen,  and  crown  the  young  prince,  they 
positively  disclaimed  any  such  design.  They 
did  not  conceal  that  offers  had  been  made 
to  them  on  the  part  of  France,  but  they  de- 
clared that  they  were  ready  to  refuse  these, 
and  to  submit  entirely  to  the  guidance  of 
England,  requiring  in  return  for  such  sub- 
mission an  advance  of  three  or  four  thousand 
crowns  to  pay  their  soldiers. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Scottish  lords 
dispatched  their  letters  to  France,  justifying 
their  recent  proceedings,  and  full  of  pro- 
fessions of  amity  and  regard.  They  were 
much  less  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  French  king  than  with  regard 
to  that  likely  to  be  followed  by  Elizabeth, 
for  the  French  ambassador,  while  profess- 
ing the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  queen, 
was  holding  counsel  with  her  opponents, 
and  assuring  them  of  assistance  from  France, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  sent  over  to  France 
to  be  educated,  and  to  have  advised  them, 
now  they  had  got  their  queen  into  their 
hands,  to  keep  her  safe.  The  Scottish 
lords  had  now  gained  experience  in  diplo- 
macy; their  natural  leaning  was  towards 
England,  but  as  they  were  uncertain  what 
Elizabeth's  sentiments  might  be,  they  kept 
the  French  in  hand  with  fair  words,  and 
avoided  committing  themselves  until  they 
received  some  decided  answer  from  England. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  triumph  of 
the  lords  seemed  complete,  the  desertion  of 
sir  James  Balfour,  to  whom  Bothwell  had 
delivered  the  custody  of  Edinburgh  castle 
as  his  deputy,  relieved  them  of  all  anxiety 
with  regard  to  that  important  fortress.  Bal- 
four was  a  man  of  infamous  character,  a 
confidential  agent  of  Bothwell,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  a  principal  actor  in  the  murder 
of  Darnley.  By  his  treachery,  the  lords 
became  possessed  of  evidence  which  seems 
to  have  had  an  important  influence  on  their 
conduct  towards  the  queen.  In  the  hurry 
attendant  on  the  rapid  events  which  had 

*  The  question  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  dis- 
cussed by  Malcolm  Laing.      The  documents  them- 
selves are  unfortunately  only  preserved  in  the  copies 
of  them  delivered  to  the  English  government,  and 
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preceded  the  catastrophe  at  Carberry  Hill, 
Bothwell  had  left  among  his  other  papers 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  a  casket  of  documents 
of  the  utmost  importance,  of  which  he  was 
now  anxious  to  obtain  possession.  With 
this  object,  on  the  20th  of  June,  he  sent 
one  of  his  confidential  servants  named  Dal- 
gleish,  secretly  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh, 
with  directions  to  Balfour  to  deliver  the 
casket  into  his  hands.  Balfour  obeyed, 
but  he  gave  private  intimation  to  the  lords, 
and  Dalgleish  was  intercepted  on  liis  return 
by  the  earl  of  Morton,  who  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  casket  of  documents.  The 
casket  was  of  silver  gilt,  about  a  foot  in 
length;  it  had  belonged  originally  to 
Francis  II.,  Mary's  first  husband,  -whose 
crown  and  initials  it  bore,  and  had  been 
given  to  Bothwell  by  Mary  after  her  second 
husband,  Darnley's  death.  In  this  casket 
were  found  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Mary  to  Bothwell,  and  twelve  sonnets  also 
addressed  to  him,  with  two  contracts  of 
marriage,  all,  except  one  of  the  latter,  in 
the  queen's  handwriting.  The  letters  and 
sonnets  were  in  French ;  the  former  gave 
full  evidence  of  Mary's  complicity  in  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  both  they  and 
the  sonnets  showed  her  connexion  with 
Bothwell  before  her  husband's  death.  It 
would  appear  that  Bothwell,  suspicious  of 
the  queen's  mutability  of  temper,  had 
secretly  preserved  these  documents  to  be 
his  own  protection,  in  case  the  queen  should 
herself  turn  from  him,  and  that  he  was  now 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  in 
the  belief  that  he  might  soon  have  to  appeal 
to  them  for  his  vindication.  With  such 
proofs  of  the  queen's  guilt  in  their  hands 
as  these,  the  lords  seem  from  this  moment 
to  have  resolved  on  deposing  her,  and  on 
compelling  her  consent  by  threatening  to 
bring  her  to  a  public  trial. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  casket  of  papers,  as  given  by  those 
most  capable  of  explaining  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  men  concerned  in  the  tran- 
sactions. Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  story,  but  I  must  confess,  that  after  a 
fair  consideration  of  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
main  ground  for  such  doubts  is  the  wish  not 
to  believe  it.* 

As  might  be  supposed,   the  first  intelli- 

with  regard  to  the  letters,  these  are  only  translations. 
But  the  originals  were  seen  by  many  persons  well 
acquainted  with  Mary's  handwriting,  who  expressed 
no  d"ubt  of  their  authenticity.  On  the  contrary, 
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gence  of  these  extraordinary  events  sur- 
prised the  courts  of  England  and  France. 
Elizabeth,  especially,  felt  embarrassed  at 
the  position  which  Scottish  affairs  had 
assumed  without  her  interference.  Her 
notions  of  royal  prerogative  and  inviola- 
bility were  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  sove- 
reign, so  nearly  related  to  her,  thrown  into 
prison  by  her  subjects,  yet  she  perceived 
the  danger  to  Scotland  and  to  her  own 
interests  which  would  arise  from  the  deliver- 
ance of  Mary  at  the  present  moment,  and, 
as  she  had  often  done  before,  she  adopted 
a  middle  course,  which  procured  for  her 
the  confidence  of  neither  party.  She  pro- 
fessed outwardly  a  great  anxiety  for  the 
liberation  and  restoration  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  while  she  was  suspected  of  giving 
private  encouragement  to  her  opponents. 
Robert  Melvil,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eliza- 
beth by  Mary,  to  defend  her  marriage,  was 
still  in  England,  and  Elizabeth  dispatched 
him  home  with  a  letter  to  Mary,  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  obtain  ready  access  to  her. 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was  at  the  same 
time  directed  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh  as  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador. 

The  king  of  France  had  been  fully  in- 
structed of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land by  his  ambassador  Du  Croc,  to  whom, 
apparently  before  they  had  taken  any  de- 
cisive turn,  M.  de  \'illeroy  was  sent  with 
new  and  secret  instructions,  which  clearly 
show  that  it  was  at  this  time  the  wish  of 
France  to  ally  itself  with  the  insurgent 
lords.  He  was  to  tell  Du  Croc  that  the 
king's  opinion  was  unfavourable  to  Mary, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  cause  of  the  Scot- 
tish lords  as  a  just  one,  that  he  feared  they 
were  supported  by  England,  and  that  it  was 
his  great  anxiety  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  Scottish  influence  in  Scotland.  The 
king  desired  that  Du  Croc  "  should  consider 
well  the  state  in  which  things  were  there, 
and  especially  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
fall  with  regard  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  to 
whom  he  will  give  all  favour  and  aid,  but 
not  in  anything  that  will  be  to  the  loss  and 
ruin  of  her  kingdom,  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  king's  service  and  affairs,  the  said 
English  having  the  intention  which  they 

they  seem  to  me  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  being 
authentic  ;  there  is  much  in  them  that  a  forger  would 
never  have  thought  of,  and  much,  I  think,  which  he 
would  never  have  known  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  made  them  so  long  and  rambling. 
Tytler  seems  to  make  a  principal  point  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  discovery  is  not  mentioned  in 


have,  which  must  be  duly  taken  into  con- 
sideration, in  order,  according  as  the  said 
sieur  du  Croc  shall  know  it  to  be  necessary 
to  be  done  by  the  said  sieur  de  Villeroy  or 
himself,  to  tell  the  said  lords  that  the  king 
cannot  believe  that  the  mother,  whom  he 
esteems  honourably  virtuous,  and  kindly, 
should  have  any  other  intention  than  the 
good  of  her  son  and  kingdom,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  of  her  good  subjects ;  things 
which  have  kept  him  hitherto  from  giving 
faith  to  the  report  that  the  said  lords  had 
risen  against  her  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  that  there  was  discussion  among  them, 
which  threatened  so  great  evil  as  he  would 
be  sorry  to  see  in  that  country ;  assuring 
them  at  the  same  time  that  his  majesty 
will  espouse  and  embrace  always  earnestly 
whatever  shall  be  for  the  weal  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  kingdom  in  its  entire,  without 
any  other  respect  but  to  reason  and  equity ; 
and  he  will  use  on  his  side  all  his  efforts  to 
restore  good  intelligence  between  the  said 
queen  and  them,  and  to  put  her  in  the  good 
and  suitable  way  to  hinder  those  who  seek 
their  ruin  from  effecting  their  purpose." 
Villeroy  had  arrived  in  Scotland  when  Mary 
was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Lochleven,  and  he  returned  to  France  on 
the  26th  of  June,  the  lords  having  refused 
to  allow  him  or  Du  Croc  to  visit  Mary  in 
her  prison. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
queen,  the  lords  had  commenced  proceed- 
ings against  the  inferior  agents  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king.  The  first  persons 
seized  were  the  notorious  captain  Cullen, 
with  captain  Blacater,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  at  sea,  and  a  foreigner  named 
Sebastian  de  Vil  lours.  The  latter  was  soon 
discharged ;  Cullen  was  said  to  have  made 
a  full  and  long  confession  to  the  secret 
council,  but  it  was  never  brought  forward, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  we  hear  no 
more  of  him ;  Blacater  was  tried  for  the 
murder,  condemned,  and  executed,  but  he 
died  protesting  his  innocence.  Bothwell 
remained  in  his  castle  of  Dunbar  until  the 
26th  of  June,  when  there  appeared  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  lords  of  the  secret  council 
for  his  arrest.  Next  day  he  set  sail  with 
three  ships,  directing  his  course  towards  the 

the  contemporary  correspondence  between  Drury  and 
Cecil ;  but  surely  the  Scottish  lords,  when  they  had 
obtained  by  stealth  such  documents  as  these,  were 
not  likely  to  make  the  circumstance  public,  until 
they  had  determined  what  to  do  with  them,  and  be- 
fore they  had  ascertained  what  were  Elizabeth's  sen- 
timents towards  their  cause. 
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northern  isles.  The  laird  of  Grange  was 
sent  with  some  ships  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  but 
Bothwell  with  the  third  made  his  escape, 
and  sailed  towards  Norway.  He  was  at 
length  seized  by  the  Danish  cruisers,  and 
being,  it  is  said,  charged  and  convicted  of 
piracy,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Malmoe, 
and  kept  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  Some 
obscurity  seems  however  to  hang  over  his 
history  after  his  flight  from  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  signs  of  new  troubles  in  Scot- 
land had  already  begun  to  show  themselves. 
The  Hamiltous  saw  that  their  private  inter- 
ests were  in  danger,  and  began  to  intrigue 
against  the  lords  in  Edinburgh.  They  were 
led  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whose 
elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
now  in  France,  was  next  heir  to  the  throne 
after  the  queen  and  her  child,  and  they  saw 
that  the  present  tendency  of  affairs  was  to 
raise  the  latter  to  the  crown,  with  a  regency 
which  would  undoubtedly  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  or  into  those  of  one 
of  the  confederate  lords.  Although  they  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  queen,  they  determined  to  effect  her 
release  and  restoration  rather  than  allow  a 
regency  to  be  established.  After  various 
consultations,  they  assembled  on  the  29th  of 
June  at  Dumbarton,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  who 
had  deserted  the  confederates.  Their  party 
was  also  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  and  the  lords  Herries, 
Seaton,  and  Fleming.  Their  chief  directors 
were  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  all  good  subjects  to  be  ready  at  nine 
hours'  warning  to  assemble  in  arms  for  the 
delivery  of  their  queen. 

Alarmed  at  these  preparations,  the  con- 
federates were  now  anxious  for  the  return  of 
the  earls  of  Murray  and  Lennox,  who  were 
both  in  France.  But  they  found  the  strong- 
est support  in  their  enterprises  from  the 
decided  protestant  feeling  which  now  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  and  which  they  enlisted 
on  their  side. 

The  protestaut  preachers,  who  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  people,  had  indeed 
always  been  opposed  to  the  queen.  They 
suspected  all  her  concessions,  and  believed 
firmly  that  it  was  her  intention  eventually 
to  re-establish  popery,  and  they  knew  tha't 
she  had  never  recognised  the  parliament 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  1560,  by  which  the 
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reformed  religion  was  established.  They 
were  further  convinced  that  Mary  was  an 
accomplice  with  Bothwell  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  they  had  not  shrunk 
from  demanding  justice  against  her  as  the 
principal  criminal.  When  the  confederates 
entered  Edinburgh,  after  the  escape  of  Both- 
well  from  Borthwick  castle,  the  earl  of 
Glencairn  had  signalized  his  reforming  zeal 
by  entering  violently  the  royal  chapel  of 
Holyrood,  and  destroying  the  altar,  with 
the  shrines  and  images ;  and  though  that 
was  blamed  by  some,  it  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  prepared  them  to  expect  still 
greater  things  from  the  triumph  of  his 
party,  which  they  were  ready  to  support 
with  all  their  influence.  The  lords  were 
not  blind  to  the  advantage  of  this  alliance, 
and  now  that  they  had  obtained  the  mas- 
tery, an  assembly  of  the  church  was  called 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June. 
This  assembly  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  reappearance  of  John  Knox,  who 
had  been  living  in  retirement,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick, 
since  the  murder  of  Riccio.  He  believed 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  popery  in  Scotland,  and  he 
came  forward  to  assume  again  the  same 
bold  and  prominent  position  which  he  had 
held  when  the  Scottish  protestant  church 
was  struggling  for  existence.  It  was  he 
who  virtually  negotiated  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  confederates  and  the  preachers. 
He  stipulated,  as  a  principal  condition,  that 
the  lords  should  recognise  the  parliament 
of  1560,  and,  as  no  scruples  could  possibly 
stand  in  their  way,  this  proposal  was  at 
once  agreed  to  without  hesitation.  They 
further  agreed  to  restore  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  seized  and 
devoted  to  civil  uses;  to  entrust  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  colleges  and  public  schools 
entirely  to  the  reformed  clergy ;  to  put 
down  "  idolatry"  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary ;  to  commit  the  education  of  the  prince 
to  a  godly  and  grave  governor;  and  to  seek 
out  and  punish  rigorously  the  murderers  of 
the  king.  These  matters  being  adjusted, 
Knox  again  appeared  publicly  in  the  pulpit, 
and  exerted  his  voice  with  the  same  success 
as  ever  over  the  popular  feelings.  One 
subject  of  concern  still  remained.  The 
assembly  was  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 
July,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
immediate  effort  to  gain  over  the  protes- 
taut nobles,  such  as  Argyle,  Huntley,  and 
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Herries,  who  had  joined  the  faction  of  the 
Hamiltons.  Letters  were  written  to  them 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  requesting  their 
attendance  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
assembly  in  Edinburgh,  and  Knox,  with 
three  others  of  the  leading  preachers,  Craig, 
Douglas,  and  Row,  went  to  them  and  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  general  union 
iu  the  cause  of  the  church.  They  were, 
however,  unsuccessful ;  and  to  guard  against 
any  attempt  of  the  opposing  faction,  the 
confederate  lords,  or,  as  they  now  termed 
themselves,  the  secret  council,  determined 
to  exact  from  Mary  a  resignation  of  the 
crown,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  head  of  the 
young  prince. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  Mary's  ambassador,  returned  from  Eng- 
land. Melvil  had,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
joined  the  party  of  the  nobles,  and  he  had 
been  acting  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  more 
for  their  interests  than  for  those  of  his  mis- 
tress. The  English  queen,  though  strongly 
prejudiced  against  the  principle  that  sub- 
jects might  rise  against  their  sovereign,  was 
at  the  same  time  well  aware  of  the  folly  of 
Mary's  conduct,  and  convinced  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lords  would  ensure  the  triumph  of 
protestantism  and  the  establishment  of  the 
English  influence  in  opposition  to  that  of 
France,  and  she  seems  to  have  secretly  pro- 
mised Melvil  that  she  would  assist  them 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations, 
and  even  to  have  consented  to  the  corona- 
tion of  the  young  prince,  if  Mary  could  be 
persuaded  to  resign  the  crown  voluntarily. 
Melvil  repaired  directly  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  lords,  and 
informed  them  of  Elizabeth's  promises. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  Melvil  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Cecil, 
which  has  been  printed  from  the  original 
in  the  state-paper  office,  by  Tytler,  and 
which  throws  such  an  interesting  light  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
given  in  the  original  words. 

"  It  may  please  your  honour,"  Melvil 
writes,  "  to  be  advertised,  I  came  to  this 
town  upon  the  29th  of  June,  and  have 
imparted  the  queen's  majesty's  good  dispo- 
sition in  the  assisting  and  partaking  with 
the  lords  to  prosecute  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserve  the  prince  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  earl  of  Mar.  Whereof  the  said 
lords  most  humbly  thank  her  highness. 
The  whole  particularities  that  I  had  your 
honour's  advice  in,  according  to  the  queen 
your  sovereign's  meaning,  is  not  at  this 
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present  resolved  on,  by  reason  the  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  are  gone  to  their  houses, 
to  repose  them  and  their  friends,  except  the 
earls  of  Morton  and  Athol,  with  my  lord 
Hume,  my  lord  Lethington,  sir  James  Bal- 
four,  captain  of  the  castle,  who  is  daily  in 
council  with  them,  and  Mr.  James  Makgill, 
and  the  justice  clerk.  The  cause  of  their 
going  from  this  town  is  by  some  bragging 
of  the  Hamiltons,  with  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
minding  to  convene  their  forces,  and  make 
their  colour  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen ; 
albeit  it  be  credibly  reported,  that  they  fear 
the  king's  murder  to  be  laid  to  some  of 
their  charges,  I  mean  the  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  most  con- 
venient that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  in  the  mean  time  have  their  friends 
in  readiness.  Before  my  coming,  the  lords 
did  write  divers  instructions  unto  me,  be- 
sides a  letter  written  to  the  queen's  majesty 
(Elizabeth),  subscribed  by  them.  The 
effect  whereof  was,  that  as  they  did  under- 
stand by  me  of  the  good  inclination  of  your 
mistress  and  council  being  addicted  to  help 
them  in  their  most  need,  so,  for  their  parts, 
their  good  will  to  do  her  majesty  service, 
before  all  other,  with  time  shall  be  declared. 
As  for  their  dealing  with  France,  they  have 
used  them  so  discreetly,  as  neither  France 
may  have  any  just  cause  to  be  offended,  and 
the  queen  your  sovereign  be  well  pleased. 
The  lords  presently  (at  the  present)  need  but 
money,  for  they  have  already  enlisted  divers 
men  of  war,  and  are  taking  up  more.  The 
Hamiltons  are  judged  to  be  maintained  by 
the  queen's  (Mary's)  substance,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  France  to  have  money,  seeing 
France  is  in  doubt  to  persuade  our  noble- 
men. Wherefore,  sir,  it  is  most  needful, 
that,  with  all  expedition,  money  may  be 
procured  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,  and 
sent  hither  with  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
or  by  some  of  the  borders  ;  for  that  neces- 
sity that  they  will  be  prest  to  will  be  within 
eight  or  ten  days,  which  I  thought  meet  to 
advertise  your  honour  of.  And  what  order 
shall  be  taken  for  my  going  to  the  queen  is 
not  agreed  upon,  by  reason  the  most  part  of 
the  lords  are  not  present;  and  my  lord 
Lethington,  being  greatly  empesched  (hin- 
dered] with  affairs,  might  not  have  leisure  to 
concur  at  length,  but  is  glad  to  understand 
of  the  care  your  honour  has,  that  we  should 
do  all  things  by  justice  and  moderation. 
And  that  the  queen  your  sovereign  may  be 
content  with  your  conference  with  me,  he 
does  well  like  of  your  advice  in  divers 
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heads;  always,  there  is  matter  enough 
probable  (proveable)  to  proceed  upon  that 
matter  we  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther  if 
thought  expedient.  Ye  shall  with  diligence 
be  advertised;  and  I  refer  the  rest  to  my 
lord  of  Lethington's  letter,  who  does  repose 
himself  upon  the  care  he  hopes  your  honour 
will  continue  in,  for  to  set  forward  their 
honourable  enterprise;  and  the  lords,  for 
their  part,  will  accord  with  your  ambassador 
to  keep  the  prince;  and  to  her  highness' 
desire  will  put  him  in  the  custody  of  her 
majesty,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  they  shall 
be  minded  to  suffer  her  to  go  in  any  other 
country." 

On  the  very  day  he  wrote  this  letter,  the 
1st  of  July,  Melvil  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Lochleven,  and  was  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Scottish  queen.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mary  was  subjected  to  any 
special  ill-treatment,  but  she  was  kept  in 
rigorous  confinement,  and  two  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  confederates,  Lindsay  and  Ruthven, 
were  her  keepers.  The  castle  belonged  to 
sir  William  Douglas,  a  zealous  member  of 
the  confederacy,  whose  mother,  the  lady 
Douglas  (the  lady  of  the  castle),  a  daughter 
of  lord  Erskine,  was  the  mother  of  the  earl 
of  Murray,  by  king  James  V.,  and,  being  a 
proud  dame,  she  was  accustomed  to  boast 
that  she  had  been  the  king's  legitimate 
wife,  and  that  the  throne  of  Scotland  really 
belonged  to  her  son.  When  Melvil  was 
introduced  to  the  queen,  Lindsay,  Ruthven, 
and  Douglas,  insisted  on  being  present  at  the 
conference,  pleading  the  orders  of  the  secret 
council,  which  they  persisted  in  enforcing, 
in  spite  of  Mary's  remonstrances ;  Melville 
could  therefore  do  no  more  than  present 
Elizabeth's  letter.  A  week  later,  however, 
he  obtained  permission  to  see  Mary  alone, 
and  in  this  second  interview  he  tried  to 
persuade  Mary  to  renounce  Bothwell,  but 
only  received  a  peremptory  refusal.  When 
Mary's  reply  on  this  subject  was  communi- 
cated to  the  lords,  and  from  them  to  the 
public,  it  excited  great  indignation,  and  the 
pulpits  shook  with  the  loud  denunciations 
of  the  preachers.  It  was  now  generally 
believed  that  the  queen  would  be  brought 
to  a  public  trial,  and  there  was  a  universal 
conviction  that  the  lords  possessed  some 
evidence  fixing  on  her  the  murder  of 
Darnley. 

Melvil  was  soon  followed  into  Scotland 
by    the   English    ambassador,   sir   Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  whose  instructions  were  de- 
livered to  him  on  the  30th  of  June.     These 
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instructions  were  calculated  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  neither  party.  Elizabeth's  ambassa- 
dor was  to  express  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
her  great  grief  and  indignation  that  more 
vigorous  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  dis- 
cover and  punish  the  murderers  of  her 
husband;  and  to  tell  her,  that  after  her 
disgraceful  marriage  with  the  man  pointed 
out  as  the  assassin,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  English  queen  to  take  no  farther  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  a  princess  who  seemed  so 
utterly  reckless  of  her  own  honour;  but 
that  these  feelings  had  been  considerably 
softened  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  nobles.  Throckmorton  was  to  in- 
sist on  the  impropriety  of  subjects  assuming 
the  sword,  and  taking  upon  themselves  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  the  prince,  whatever 
these  might  have  been ;  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  tell  Mary,  that  his  royal  mistress  so 
entirely  disapproved  of  their  proceedings  in 
this  respect,  that  she  was  ready  to  employ 
force  to  obtain  her  liberty.  She  was  pre- 
pared, nevertheless,  to  give  her  assistance 
in  tracing  out  and  punishing  the  murderers 
of  the  king,  and  in  promoting  any  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  young  prince. 
He  was  further  to  state  to  Mary  all  the 
charges  brought  against  her  by  her  subjects, 
and  to  hear  her  replies  to  them. 

The  English  ambassador  found  his  mis- 
sion far  less  easy  than  he  probably  imagined, 
for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were 
crafty  and  politic.  Lethington  met  him  at 
Coldingham,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Pastcastle,  a  small  but  strong 
fortress  overhanging  the  German  Ocean,  and 
belonging  to  lord  Hume.  Here  they  found 
Hume  himself  and  sir  James  Melvil,  and, 
after  a  conference  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
Throckmorton  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Cecil,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  regarded  Eliza- 
beth's policy.  They  had  told  him  that  they 
were  convinced  that,  if  they  ran  her  fortune, 
as  they  expressed  it,  she  would  in  the  end 
leave  them  in  the  briars.  They  declared  that, 
if  the  English  queen  really  wished  them  to 
set  Mary  free,  it  was  evident  she  sought 
their  ruin,  for  if  she  were  at  liberty  there 
was  no  chance  of  pursuing  the  murderers  of 
the  late  king,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  themselves  become  objects  of  ven- 
geance. Throckmorton  was  convinced  that, 
although  France  was  making  much  greater 
advances  towards  the  nobles  than  Elizabeth, 
they  were  acting  towards  that  power  in  the 
most  cautious  manner,  carefully  abstaining 
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from  committing  themselves  so  far  as  in 
any  way  to  affect  their  negotiations  with 
England.  The  same  day  Throckmorton  was 
conducted  by  lord  Hume  with  an  escort  of 
four  hundred  horse  to  Edinburgh.  Next 
day  (the  13th  of  July),  was  a  solemn  fast 
among  the  protestant  leaders,  and  the  am- 
bassador could  obtain  no  interview  with  the 
lords ;  but  he  was  visited  by  Lethington  in 
the  evening,  and  learnt  from  him  enough  to 
be  convinced  that  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  see  the  queen.  It  was  represented,  that 
as  they  had  denied  this  favour  to  the  am- 
bassador of  France,  it  could  not  well  be 
granted  to  the  English  ambassador  without 
provoking  unnecessary  jealousy.  Throck- 
morton's  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  this  unhappy  princess, 
showed  that  Elizabeth's  interference  in  her 
favour  was  not  likely  to  have  any  satisfactory 
results.  He  informed  Elizabeth  that  there 
was  very  little  unity  or  zeal  among  the  lords 
who  had  joined  together  to  rescue  the  queen. 
The  Hamiltons,  who  were  so  nearly  related 
to  the  crown,  had  their  own  interested  views, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  people  to  say 
that  their  real  object  was  to  drive  the  lords 
of  the  secret  council  into  extreme  measures, 
that,  by  making  away  with  the  queen,  they 
might  clear  the  way  for  the  ambition  of  their 
opponents.  Argyle  was  understood  to  be 
secretly  tampering  with  the  lords.  Even 
Herries,  who  had  shown  more  devotion  to 
Mary's  cause,  was  beginning  to  show  a  still 
greater  attachment  to  his  own  interests. 

Throckmorton  soon  found  that  the  Scots 
were  not  inclined  to  listen  to  Elizabeth's 
high  doctrines  of  passive  obedience.  Their 
preachers,  with  whom  George  Buchanan  was 
now  an  active  coadjutor,  were  daily  preach- 
ing from  the  pulpit  the  contrary  duty  of 
resistance  to  unrighteous  princes  and  gov- 
ernors; and  Throckmorton  told  Elizabeth, 
that  it  had  become  "  a  public  speech  among 
all  the  people,  that  their  queen  had  no  more 
liberty  nor  privilege  to  commit  murder  nor 
adultery  than  any  other  private  person, 
neither  by  God's  laws,  nor  by  the  laws  of 
the  realm."  As  usual,  they  supported  this 
doctrine  by  examples  of  the  punishment  of 
wicked  princes  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  these  tended  to  inflame  people's 
minds  more  and  more,  until  it  was  difficult 
to  restrain  the  populace  from  the  most 
violent  demonstrations,  and  the  outcry  for 
vengeance  against  the  Scottish  queen  be- 
came almost  irresistible.  Amid  this  excite- 
ment, Melvil  was  sent  again  to  Lochleven, 


and  iu  a  private  interview,  by  direction  of 
the  lords,  he  made  an  earnest  but  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  prevail  upon  Mary  to  renounce 
Bothwell.  He  carried  with  "him  a  letter 
from  Throckmorton,  who  strongly  urged  her 
to  listen  to  Melvil's  appeal,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  She  stated  her  belief  that  she 
was  with  child,  and  declared  that  she  would 
never  make  her  offspring  illegitimate  by 
ignoring  its  father.  She  then  entrusted  Mel- 
vil with  a  letter  to  the  lords,  in  which  she 
requested,  on  the  score  of  health,  that  she 
might  be  removed  to  Stirling,  where  she 
would  have  the  satisfaction  at  times  of  seeing 
her  son.  She  said  that  she  was  willing  to 
resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  or  to  a  council  of  the 
nobility ;  but  she  desired  that,  as  the  mother 
of  their  prince,  and  the  daughter  of  their 
king,  she  might  receive  gentler  treatment 
than  she  experienced  at  present.  When 
Melvil  was  leaving,  Mary  produced  a  letter, 
which  she  requested  him  to  forward  to  Both- 
well,  but  on  his  refusal  she  threw  it  in  anger 
on  the  fire. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  Mary  persisted 
in  her  attachment  to  Bothwell  increased 
the  popular  resentment,  and  the  lords  were 
now  publicly  called  upon  to  bring  her  to  a 
trial.  They  were  among  themselves  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  wise  to  proceed.  The  more  moderate 
proposed  that  she  should  be  restored  to  the 
throne,  if  she  would  consent  to  a  divorce 
from  Bothwell,  but  to  this  it  was  now  evi- 
dent her  consent  would  not  be  obtained. 
Athol,  who  was  supported  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  Morton,  proposed  that  Mary  should 
resign  in  favour  of  the  prince,  and  that  she 
should  herself  retire  to  France.  But  the 
majority  of  the  counsel  were  for  bringing  her 
to  a  public  trial,  and  condemning  her  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  as  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  king  her  husband.  It  must 
be  observed  that  this  circumstance  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  the  lords  were  at 
this  time  in  possession  of  the  casket  of 
letters  already  mentioned,  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  such  evidence  could 
alone  produce  that  certainty  of  conviction 
which  they  showed  when  they  talked  of 
bringing  their  queen  to  a  public  trial. 
Other  incidental  allusions  have  been  pointed 
out,  which  leave  the  same  impression  upon 
the  mind.  It  is  clear  that  everybody  be- 
lieved, for  some  reason  or  other,  that  the 
result  of  a  trial  would  be  fatal  to  the  queen's 
character.  Throckmorton  had  discovered 
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on  the  21st  of  July,  that  the  nobles  had 
resolved  to  crown  the  young  prince,  with 
the  queen's  consent,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  if  not,  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
against  her  publicly,  by  bringing  forward 
such  evidence  as  they  said  they  had  ob- 
tained of  her  guilt,  which  was  sufficient  to 
touch  her  life  and  honour.  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  learn  from  subsequent  letters 
of  the  English  ambassador,  that  Lindsay 
and  Robert  Melvil  were  sent  to  her  on  the 
24th,  to  exhort  her  to  a  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  the  crown,  in  which  case  "they 
would  endeavour  themselves  to  save  both 
her  life  and  honour,  both  which  otherwise 
stood  in  great  danger."  And  Throck- 
morton  stated  his  own  belief,  that  if  the 
lords  could  not  by  fair  means  induce  Mary 
to  assent  to  this  proposal,  they  meant  to 
charge  her  judicially  with  the  violation  of 
the  common  and  statute  laws,  with  adultery 
with  Bothwell,  and  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  "  of  which,  as  they  said,  they  had 
sufficient  evidence  under  her  hand."  This 
evidence  could  be  no  other  than  the  letters 
and  sonnets  found  in  the  silver  casket. 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  met  again 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  question  of  proceed- 
ing against  Mary  was  debated  there  with 
great  warmth.  The  earnest  expostulations 
of  the  English  ambassador  were  required  to 
prevent  them  from  adopting  extreme  reso- 
lutions, and  at  length  their  feelings  became 
so  far  moderated,  that  it  was  resolved  she 
should  be  required  to  resign  the  government 
to  the  earl  of  Murray,  according  to  a  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  intimated  by  her- 
self. It  was  in  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  Lindsay  and  Melvil  were  sent  to 
visit  her  in  her  prison  at  Lochleven. 

Peoples'  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the 
earl  of  Murray,  who,  still  in  France,  had 
given  no  decided  intimation  of  the  part  he 
intended  to  take.  Although  fully  informed 
of  the  objects  and  desires  of  all  parties,  he 
as  yet  carefully  avoided  compromising  him- 
self with  any,  but  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Scotland,  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  request 
of  his  friends  in  that  country.  His  inclina- 
tions appeared  to  lean  towards  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  sent  Nicholas  Elphinston,  one 
of  his  servants,  to  assure  her  of  his  affection 
and  of  his  desire  to  serve  her ;  and,  though 
he  steadily  refused  the  most  tempting  offers 
of  the  king  of  France  to  attach  him  to  his 
interests,  he  directed  Elphinston  to  seek  an 
interview  with  Elizabeth  on  his  way,  to  con- 
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suit  with  her  on  the  position  of  affairs.  On 
his  arrival  in  London,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
Elphinston  was  admitted  to  a  secret  con- 
ference with  Elizabeth,  which  lasted  an 
hour,  and  the  English  queen  was  so  con- 
vinced of  Murray's  intention  to  labour  for 
the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  his  sove- 
reign, that  she  determined  herself  to  adopt 
suddenly  a  more  decided  policy  in  pro- 
moting the  same  object.  On  Elphinston's 
departure,  she  called  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Heneage,  who  was  in  waiting  in  the 
antechamber,  and  directed  him  immediately 
to  inform  Cecil  of  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Murray's  messenger,  and  of  the  intention 
of  the  earl  to  take  part  with  Mary  against 
her  rebellious  nobles.  Heneage  was  fur- 
ther to  convey  to  Elizabeth's  minister 
her  directions  on  the  subject.  "  Tell 
Cecil,"  she  said,  "that  he  must  instantly 
write  a  letter,  in  my  name,  to  my  sister,  to 
which  I  will  set  my  hand,  for  I  cannot  write 
it  myself,  as  I  have  not  used  her  well  and 
faithfully  in  these  broken  matters  that  be 
past.  The  purport  of  it  must  be,  to  let  her 
know  that  the  earl  of  Murray  never  spoke 
defamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  never  plotted  for  the  secret  convey- 
ance of  the  prince  to  England ;  never  con- 
federated with  the  lords  to  depose  her;  on 
the  contrary,  now  in  my  sister's  misery  let 
her  learn  from  me  the  truth,  and  that  is, 
that  she  has  not  a  more  faithful  and  hon- 
ourable servant  in  Scotland." 

I  think  that  Tytler  is  mistaken  in  im- 
agining that  Elizabeth  had  in  this  letter 
made  "  an  admission  from  her  own  lips"  of 
her  "insidious  dealing"  with  Mary.  By 
not  having  "  used  her  well  and  faithfully," 
she  seems  to  me  simply  to  mean  that  she 
had  not  exerted  herself  so  much  as  she 
ought  to  have  done,  according  to  her  own 
high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  inviolability 
of  princes,  to  protect  her  from  the  violence 
of  her  subjects.  In  fact,  although  she  had 
all  along  expressed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  their  proceedings,  she  had  acted 
with  great  caution  and  forbearance;  but 
now,  believing  that  Murray  was  entirely  in 
Mary's  interest,  and  thinking  that  h?s  ap- 
pearance in  Scotland  would  lead  at  once  to 
her  deliverance  from  prison,  the  English 
queen  seems  to  have  repented  of  her  cautious 
dealing,  and  to  have  wished  to  appear  to  be 
acting  more  decidedly  and  more  vigorously 
in  her  favour.  Thinking  that  if  she  now 
wrote  an  autograph  letter,  it  would  seein  as 
though  a  sudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
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her  miiid,  and  as  if  she  were  now  only  fol- 
lowing in  Murray's  footsteps,  she  wished 
a  letter  to  be  written  in  her  name  by  her 
secretary,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  in  which  she  might  recommend 
Murray  to  the  Scottish  queen  as  if  he  were 


acting  under  her  counsels  and  in  continua- 
tion of  her  own  policy.  As  Tytler  remarks, 
Heneage's  letter  shows  that  at  this  time 
Murray  was  acting  independently,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  schemes  of  the 
confederates. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MARY  DEPOSED,  AND  JAMES  VI.  CROWNED  ;  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MURRAY  IN  SCOTLAND  ;    HE  ACCEPTS 

THE  REGENCY. 


WE  are  not  acquainted  with  the  further 
steps  taken  in  accordance  with  Elizabeth's 
instructions,  but  nothing  could  now  stop 
the  downward  course  of  Mary's  fortunes. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  church  was 
still  only  prorogued,  and  meetings  of  the 
protestant  clergy  were  held,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  into 
earnest  consideration,  and  it  was  the  general 
wish  that  the  queen  should  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  that  if  found  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  of  previous  adultery 
with  Bothwell,  of  which  no  one  seemed  to 
doubt,  she  should  be  put  to  death.  Few 
anywhere  spoke  in  the  queen's  vindication, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  expostulations 
of  the  English  ambassador  alone  hindered 
these  extreme  measures  from  being  carried 
into  effect,  until  the  leaders  gradually 
adopted  more  moderate  sentiments,  and  it 
was  decided  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
which  Mary  herself  had  started,  that  she 
should  resign  the  government  to  the  earl 
of  Murray,  with  the  further  provision  that 
the  young  prince  her  son  should  be  crowned. 
Lindsay,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  immediately  sent  back  to  Loch- 
leven  in  company  with  Robert  Melvil,  and 
they  carried  with  them  three  instruments 
which  the  queen  was  to  be  required  to  sign. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  resignation  of  the 
crown  to  her  son,  with  directions  for  his 
immediate  coronation;  the  second  was  an 
act  by  which  she  conferred  the  regency, 
during  James's  infancy,  on  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray ;  and  by  the  third  she  appointed  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault,  with  the  earls  of 
Lennox,  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Glencairn, 
and  Mar,  regents  of  the  kingdom  until 
Murray's  arrival,  with  power  to  continue 


in  that  office  if  he  refused  to  accept  it. 
This  circumstance  shows  sufficiently  that 
the  lords  were  not  at  this  time  certain  of 
the  course  which  Murray  would  pursue. 

On  their  arrival  at  Lochleven,  Melvil 
was  first  admitted  to  a  private  interview 
with  the  captive  queen.  He  informed  her 
of  the  documents  which  she  was  expected 
to  sign,  assured  her  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  her  if  she  refused,  and  informed 
her  of  the  proposal  to  bring  her  to  a  public 
trial,  and  of  written  evidence  of  her  guilt 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  lords 
of  the  secret  council.  He  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  Athol  and  Lethington  persuading 
her  to  the  same  course,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Throckmorton,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  English  ambassador,  as  well  as  Melvil, 
intimated  as  a  reason  for  signing  the  docu- 
ments, that  as  it  was  done  in  captivity  and 
under  restraint,  the  deeds  would  not  be 
valid.  Mary,  however,  refused  all  con- 
cession, and  declared  with  passion  that  she 
would  rather  lay  down  her  life  than  her 
crown ;  until  at  length  the  earl  of  Lindsay 
was  introduced,  when  the  sight  of  this  fierce 
baron,  whose  life  she  had  but  recently 
threatened,  and  who  seems  always  to  have 
inspired  her  with  terror,  overcame  her 
scruples.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  took 
the  pen,  and  without  condescending  to  read 
the  documents,  she  placed  her  signature  to 
them.  They  were  carried  back  in  triumph 
to  the  capital,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Thomas  Sinclair, 
objected  to  the  documents  as  irregular,  Lind- 
say took  possession  of  his  house  by  force, 
and  seizing  upon  the  seal,  compelled  him  to 
fix  it  to  the  resignation.  The  lords  now 
'  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  completing  the 
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work  they  had  begun,  and  they  fixed  an 
early  day  for  the  coronation,  and  sent  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  Hamiltons  and  their 
party  to  be  present.  Throckmorton  was 
also  invited  to  attend,  but  he  refused,  on 
the  plea  that  the  lords  had  shown  contempt 
towards  his  mistress  in  not  following  her 
advice.  The  Hamiltons  also  declined,  but 
in  so  doing  they  disavowed  all  hostility, 
and  pleaded  merely  that  from  the  first 
they  had  been  no  party  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  lords.  They  seemed,  in  fact, 
to  concur  in  the  present  proceedings,  though 
they  wished  them  to  be  done  without  their 
complicity,  for  there  was  no  talk  of  oppo- 
sition; and  so  far  did  this  appearance  of 
secret  understanding  go,  that  when  the 
Hamiltons  presented  a  protest  that  this 
coronation  should  not  prejudice  the  title 
of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  as  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  the  lords  granted  their  request 
without  hesitation. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
performing  the  ceremony  of  coronation  with 
the  utmost  solemnity,  and  the  lords  repaired 
to  Stirling,  where  the  prince  was  kept.  ;  A 
warm  dispute  now  arose  between  Knox  with 
one  part  of  the. clergy,  who  insisted  that 
the  process  of  anointing  should  be  laid  aside 
as  an  obsolete  Jewish  custom,  and  the 
lords,  who  were  especially  arixiotis-!  on  the 
present  occasion  that  no  part  of  the  solem- 
nity should  be  omitted.  This  question  was 
decided  against  Knos.  Oil  the  29th  of 
July,  the  prince,  who  was  then  only  thir- 
teen months  old,  was  carried  in  the  arms 
of  his  governor,  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  the 
high  church  of  Stirling.  The  earl  of  Athol 
carried  the  crown,  Morton  the  sceptre,  and 
Glencairn  the  &wordt  When  all  things 
were  prepared  in  the  church,  the  queen's 
acts  of  resignation  were  read,  and  Lindsay 
and  Ruthven  declared  upon  oath  that  they 
were  her  own  free  acts.  A  sermon  was 
then  preached  by  Knox.  After  this,  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney  placing  the  crown  on  the 
king's  head,  while  the  earl  of  Morton,  with 
his  hands  on  the  gospels,  promised  on  be- 
half of  his  sovereign  that  he  should  maintain 
the  reformed  religion,  and  labour  to  extir- 
pate idolatry  and  heresy.  The  oaths  of 
allegiance  were  then  taken  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  estates,  and  Mar 
carried  back  the  new  king,  who  had  been 
crowned  as  James  VI.,  to  the  castle.  The 
event  was  celebrated  in  the  capital  with 
great  rejoicing. 
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A  messenger  was  now  dispatched  to 
France  to  inform  the  earl  of  Murray  that  he 
had  been  appointed  regent,  and  all  parties 
waited  anxiously  for  his  decision.  Down 
to  the  present  time  his  real  sentiments  on 
the  position  of  affairs  remained  a  profound 
secret.  Whatever  outward  demonstration 
he  had  made  was  in  favour  of  his  queen, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  lords,  but  at  all 
events,  he  showed  a  resolution  to  suspend 
his  judgment  until  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
where  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
examining  the  proofs  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
Before  he  left  Paris,  however,  Murray  re- 
ceived information  of  the  casket  of  letters, 
conveyed  to  him,  it  is  supposed,  by  his 
servant  Elphinston,  and  his  informant  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  seen  and  read  a 
letter  from  Mary  to  Bothwell,  which  proved 
that  she  was  a  party  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband. 

At  the  French  court,  no  means  were  left 
untried  to  secure  the  earl  of  Murray  in  the 
French  interests,  and  high  honours  were 
offered  him,  which  he  refused.  When  it 
was  fouud  that  nothing  but  general  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  it  was  suspected  that  his 
leaning  towards  England  remained  as  strong 
as  ever,  impediments  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  departure  from  France,  but  these 
also  he  overcame.  When  at  last  the  earl 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  the  French  king 
sent  after  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
chamber,  M.  de  Lignerolles,  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  the  confederate  lords,  but  whose 
real  business  is  understood  to  have  been  to 
watch  Murray's  conduct,  both  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth,  which  he  proposed  to  visit  on 
his  way,  and  in  Scotland.  His  instructions, 
which  are  preserved,  and  have  been  recently 
printed,  are  evidently  but  a  cover  to  the 
secret  object  of  his  mission.  De  Lignerolles 
was  directed  first  to  visit  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  present  to  that  princess  com- 
plimentary letters  from  the  French  king 
and  the  queen-mother.  If  Elizabeth  in- 
quired of  him  the  purpose  of  his  mission 
to  Scotland,  he  was  to  say  that  the  king 
having  received  intelligence  from  his  am- 
bassadors De  Villeroy  and  Du  Croc  of  the 
miserable  state  of  anarchy  to  which  Scotland 
was  reduced,  had  sent  him  to  inquire  further 
into  the  state  of  affairs  there,  and  to  labour 
to  promote  peace  and  union.  "Thence," 
the  instructions  continue,  "he  shall  pass 
into  Scotland,  where  he  will  find  Murray, 
who,  as  he  says,  is  returning  there  with  the 
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intention  to  adjust  matters  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  to  put  them  back  into  the  best  way 
that  shall  be  possible.  Which  the  said  sieur 
de  Lignerolles  will  be  able  enough  to  judge 
on  the  spot,  and  by  his  behaviour."  He  was 
to  watch  the  course  of  events  closely,  and 
to  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  France,  whether  he  treated 
collectively  with  the  government,  or  indi- 
vidually with  the  nobles,  for  which  purpose 
he  was  furnished  with  blank  letters  of  credit, 
to  be  filled  up  and  used  as  he  might  see  fit. 
"There  are  two  parties,"  say  the  king's 
directions,  "  in  the  said  kingdom,  one  the 
Stuarts,  who  are  those  who  have  the  queen 
and  the  prince  in  their  power,  and  use  for  a 
cover  to  their  enterprise  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  demand  for  justice ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  Hamiltons,  nearer  in  de- 
gree to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  who, 
as  it  is  understood,  shows  a  desire  that  the 
said  lady  should  be  released  from  the  cap- 
tivity in  which  she  is."  De  Lignerolles  was 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  fathom  the  designs 
of  both  parties,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand his  instructions  in  this  point,  he  was 
to  ally  himself  with  that  which  was  likely  to 
be  the  stronger.  At  all  events,  he  was  to 
do  his  best  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  the 
queen's  imprisonment,  and  he  was  to  de- 
clare to  the  lords  that  the  king  of  France 
would  be  grieved  if  any  extreme  severity 
was  exercised  against  one  who  was  so  nearly 
related  to  himself. 

When  the  earl  of  Murray  arrived  at  the 
English  court,  Elizabeth  immediately  ad- 
mitted him  to  her  presence,  but  she  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  mistaken  in  the  ex- 
pectations she  had  formed  of  his  submission 
to  her  will.  She  spoke  to  him  in  a  dic- 
tatorial tone  of  her  intention  to  restore 
Mary  to  liberty,  and  punish  her  rebellious 
subjects;  and  when  he  expostulated,  she  up- 
braided him,  and  dismissed  him  in  anger. 
Murray  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  llth  of 
August,  and  he  seems  to  have  found  Mary's 
cause  looking  much  less  favourably  than  even 
he  expected.  This  unfortunate  princess 
had,  indeed,  so  entirely  lost  the  respect,  and, 
consequently,  the  love  of  her  subjects,  that 
those  who  still  made  any  open  demonstra- 
tion in  her  favour,  were  led  merely  by  self- 
interest  and  personal  ambition.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  faction  of  the 
Hamiltons,  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  who  was 
still  in  Edinburgh  watching  the  course  of 
events,  reveals  to  us  the  dark  intrigues  in 


which  they  were  engaged.  Elizabeth,  follow- 
ing her  own  feelings  in  this  matter,  and 
offended  at  the  little  regard  the  lords  had 
shown  for  her  advice,  had  ordered  her  am- 
bassador to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with 
them,  and  he  paid  strict  obedience  to  her 
directions ;  but,  on  the  7th  of  August,  when 
the  lords  were  assembled  in  Edinburgh, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Tullibardine,  who 
held  the  office  of  comptroller,  paid  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  a  visit.  Throckmorton  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  began  at  once  to 
expostulate  on  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
lords,  threatening  them  with  Elizabeth's 
hostility  unless  they  reversed  their  proceed- 
ings, and  released  their  queen  from  captivity. 
To  this  Tullibardine  replied,  that  the  policy 
now  followed  by  the  queen  of  England  was 
more  dangerous  to  Mary's  person,  than  any 
she  could  have  chosen.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hamiltons,  has  proposed  to  us  to  put  the 
queen  to  death.  They  have  recommended 
this  course  as  the  only  certain  method  of 
reconciling  all  parties ;  and,  on  our  consent- 
ing to  adopt  it,  they  are  ready  to  join  us  to 
a  man,  and  to  bring  Argyle  and  Huntley 
along  with  them."  Throckmorton  was  thun- 
derstruck at  this  statement,  and  expressed 
strongly  his  disbelief  of  it,  adducing  a  variety 
of  arguments  to  show  the  impolicy  of  taking 
Mary's  life.  "  These  matters  you  speak  of," 
replied  Tullibardine,  "  have  been  in  question 
amongst  them  (the  Hamiltons),  but  now 
they  see  not  so  good  an  outgait  (exit)  by 
any  of  those  devices  as  by  the  queen's  death. 
For,  she  being  taken  away,  they  account  but 
the  little  king  betwixt  them  and  home  (i.e. 
the  succession),  who  may  die.  They  love 
not  the  queen,  and  they  know  she  hath  no 
great  fancy  to  any  of  them ;  and  they  fear 
her  the  more,  because  she  is  young,  and 
may  have  many  children,  which  is  the  thing 
they  would  be  rid  of." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Throckmorton's 
incredulity  with  regard  to  the  information 
thus  given  him,  it  was  fully  confirmed  by 
Lethington,  who,  the  same  evening,  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of  the 
secret  council.  When  the  ambassador  re-  j 
proached  him  with  their  hasty  proceedings,  j 
and  especially  with  proceeding  to  such  acts 
of  severity  against  their  queen,  "  being  a 
prince  anointed,"  without  having  first  im- 
parted their  designs  to  his  royal  mistress, 
Lethington  said,  "My  lord  ambassador,  these 
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lords  did  think  their  cause  could  suffer  no 
delays ;  and  as  for  imparting  their  purposes 
to  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign,  they 
doubted  that  neither  she  would  allow  that 
which  was   meet  for  them  to  do,  neither 
could  take  any  of  their  doings  in  good  part. 
And  where  you  have  charged  us  with  de- 
privation of  the  queen  from  her  royal  estate, 
it  doth  appear  by  such  instruments  as  I  sent 
you  from   Stirling,  that  we  have  not   de- 
nuded the  queen  of  her  regality,  but   she 
hath  voluntarily  relinquished  the  same  unto 
her  son."  Throckmorton  retorted  by  observ- 
ing, that  documents  thus  procured  fom  a 
person  in  prison,  and  under  fear  of  death, 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  voluntary  acts. 
"  Yea,"  said  Lethington,  "  it  is  you  that  seek 
to  bring  it  to  pass,  what  show  soever  the 
queen  your  mistress  or  you  do  make  to  save 
her  life  or  set  her  at  liberty.     For  the  Ham- 
iltons  and  you  concur  together ;  you  have 
nothing  in  your  mouths   but  liberty,   and 
nothing  less  in  your  hearts.     My  lord  am- 
bassador, I  have  heard  what  you  have  said 
unto  me;  I  assure  you,  if  you  should  use 
this  speech  unto  them  which  you  do  unto 
me,  all  the  world  could  not  save  the  queen's 
life  three  days  to  an  end ;  and  as  the  case 
now  standeth,  it  will  be  much  ado  to  save 
her  life."     In  answer  to  some  further  re- 
marks of  Throckmorton,  Lethington  again 
said,  "  Well,  my  lord,  I  trust  you  do  not 
take  me  to  be  one  that  doth  thirst  my  sov- 
ereign's blood,  or  that  would  stain  my  con- 
science with  the  shedding  of  the  same.  You 
know  how  I  have  proceeded  with  you  since 
your  coming  hither.     I  have  given  you  the 
best  advice  I  could  to  prevent  extremity,  and 
either  the  queen  your  sovereign  will  not  be 
advised,  or  you  do  forbear  to  advise  her.     I 
say  unto  you,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  if  we 
which  have  dealt  in  this  action  would  con- 
sent to  take  the  queen's  life  from  her,  all 
the  lords  which  hold  out  and  lie  aloof  from 
us,  would  come  and  conjoin  with  us  within 
these  two  days.    This  morning  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning 
have  sent  a  gentleman  unto  us  for  that  pur- 
pose.    And  likewise   the  earl   of   Huntley 
hath  sent  Duncan  Forbes,  within  this  hour, 
to  conclude  with  us  upon  the  same  ground. 
And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  there  be  very 
few  amongst  ourselves  which  be  of  any  other 
opinion." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  conversations,  that 

the  Hamiltons  had  no  sincere  wish  for  the 

queen's  safety,  and  that  at  this  time  the  life 

of  the  royal  captive  was  in  imminent  danger. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
;arl  of  Murray  arrived  in  Scotland.     The 
iords  of  the  secret  council  received  him  with 
the  utmost  respect,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
At  Berwick,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of 
August,  he  was  met  by  sir  James  Melvil  and 
sir  James  Makgill,  the  lord  clerk-register, 
who  represented  the  violent  and  the  mode- 
rate parties  in  the  council,   and  who  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
At  the  limit  between  the  two  countries  he 
was  met  by  about  four  hundred  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  him  in  state 
to  Whittingham,  where  he  was  received  by 
Morton  and  Lethington,   and  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  night.    Next  day  he  entered 
the  capital,  in  the  midst  of  universal  rejoic- 
ings.    He  there  spent  two  days  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  nobles,  and  with  Elizabeth's 
ambassador,   and  although  he  expressed  to 
the  latter  great  commiseration  for  the  cap- 
tive queen,  he  had  become  so  far  convinced 
of  her  guilt,  that  he  saw  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  then  to  liberate  her,  and  he 
seemed  willing  to  accept  the  regency.     His 
chief  objection   lay  in   the   declaration  of 
Mary's  friends  that  the  acts  which  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  prince  and  ap- 
pointed him  regent  had  been  extorted  from 
her,   and  to  ascertain  this  from  Mary  her- 
self, he  requested,  before  giving  the  lords 
a  final  answer,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  visit  her  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  This 
permission  was  given  with  reluctance,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August  he  proceeded  to 
Lochleven,  accompanied  by  Morton,  Athol, 
and  Lindsay.     Mary   is   said   to  have  re- 
ceived them  in  tears,  and  to  have  complain- 
ed passionately  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  treated.     Before  supper,  she  took 
Murray  aside,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  lords  with  regard  to  her, 
but,    probably    himself    affected   with   the 
nature  of  his  mission,  he  was  silent  and  re- 
served.   After  supper,  Mary  again  conferred 
with   Murray  in   private,    and,    addressing 
him  as  a  brother,  spoke  of  her  persecutions 
and  sufferings,  and  begged  him  to  speak  out 
freely  and  tell  her  what  she  had  to  expect. 
Murray  now  spoke  to  her  with  severity  and 
plainness,  describing  to  her  one  after  ano- 
ther all  the  errors  of  her  eventful  history 
since  her  ill-fated  marriage  with  Darnley, 
and  told  her  of  the  hatred  of  her  subjects, 
who  had  determined,  on  the  strength  of  the 
casket  of  letters  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  to  bring  her  to  a  trial  and  put  her  to 
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death.  She  is  described  as  listening  to  his 
accusations,  weeping  and  expostulating,  con- 
fessing some  things,  excusing  or  extenuating 
others,  and  sometimes  denying;  and  when, 
after  this  painful  conversation  had  lasted 
till  after  midnight,  Murray  prepared  to  re- 
tire, Mary,  overcome  with  terror  and  dis- 
tress, implored  the  earl  to  protect  her 
against  the  fury  of  her  enraged  subjects; 
but  he  only  bade  her  seek  her  refuge  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  departed  to  his  chamber. 
Early  on  the  next  morning  the  queen  sent 
for  him  again,  and  finding  that  his  conversa- 
tion the  preceding  night  had  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  her,  he  assumed  a 
milder  tone,  and  assured  her  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  life  to  save  hers.  He  told  her  that, 
unfortunately,  the  decision  at  present  lay, 
not  with  him,  but  with  the  lords,  the 
church,  and  the  people,  and  that  he  had 
but  one  voice  in  it;  but  he  urged  her  to 
show  herself  submissive,  to  make  no  attempt 
to  escape  or  to  call  in  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish to  deliver  her,  and  above  all  to  show 
her  abhorrence  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  lay  aside  her  attachment  to 
Bothwell,  and  then  he  hoped  that  matters 
might  be  prevented  from  running  to  extre- 
mities. Mary  seems  to  have  clung  like  a 
child  to  the  hope  of  saving  her  life,  and 
when  Murray  had  concluded,  she  started 
from  her  seat,  threw  herself  round  his  neck, 
and  urged  him  to  accept  the  regency  as  the 
only  means  of  salvation  for  herself  and  her 
son.  Murray  refused,  and  when  pressed 
again,  he  explained  to  her  his  reasons  for 
declining  so  weighty  and  dangerous  an 
honour.  Mary  urged  him  more  earnestly, 
until  at  length  with  apparent  reluctance  he 
gave  his  consent ;  and  then  she  suggested 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  confirmed  in  the  re- 
gency, he  should  begin  by  getting  all  the 
forts  into  his  hands,  and  she  begged  him  to 
take  her  jewels  and  other  articles  of  value 
into  his  own  keeping,  as  the  best  means  of 
preserving  them  for  her.  When  Murray 
parted  from  her,  Mary  again  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  gratefully, 


sending  by  him  her  blessing  to  her  son. 
Then,  after  recommending  her  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  keepers,  he  left  the  castle 
and  proceeded  with  his  companions  to 
Stirling. 

Every  one  now  looked  forward  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  the  regent. 
This  was  performed  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
in  the  council  chamber  at  the  Tolbooth, 
with  all  possible  solemnity.  The  nobility, 
spirituality,  and  commissioners  of  the  burghs 
being  there  assembled,  with  the  lords  of  the 
secret  council,  the  act  by  which  the  queen 
appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency 
was  publicly  read.  A  series  of  articles  were 
then  declared,  by  which  the  lords  and  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  on  one  part,  and  the 
earl  of  Murray  on  the  other,  promised  mutu- 
ally to  assist  each  other  in  correcting  the 
abuses  under  which  the  kingdom  had  labour- 
ed, and  in  governing  it  according  to  justice 
and  right.  The  earl  made  an  oration,  in 
which  he  pleaded  his  unfitness  for  so  high 
an  office  as  the  cause  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  had  accepted  it.  He  then  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  gospels,  and  swore  solemnly 
to  maintain  God's  faith  in  that  realm  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  as  declared  in  the  holy 
scriptures  and  set  forth  by  the  preachers; 
to  oppose  and  abolish  all  false  religion  which 
was  contrary  to  the  faith  as  then  establish- 
ed ;  to  govern  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge  "  according  to  the  will  and  com- 
mandment of  God  as  contained  in  his  said 
word,  and  according  to  the  praiseworthy  laws 
and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  God's  word;" 
to  study  to  procure  and  preserve  peace ;  to 
preserve  intact  the  revenues  and  rights  of  the 
crown;  to  suppress  wrong  and  protect  the 
people  from  oppression ;  to  secure  to  all  an 
equal  administration  of  justice  and  equity ; 
and  to  extirpate  all  heretics  and  enemies  of 
God's  true  church.  The  regent  was  then 
proclaimed  at  the  cross  in  Edinburgh,  and 
through  all  the  counties  and  burghs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  proclamation  was  every- 
where received  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  joy. 
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MURRAY  now  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  he  exhibited  the  same 
energy  and  decision  of  character  which  had 
marked  all  his  former  actions.  While  show- 
ing every  disposition  to  conciliate  both 
Elizabeth  and  the  king  of  France,  he  acted 
independently  of  both,  and  he  found  support 
in  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  monarchs. 
The  very  day  on  which  he  was  proclaimed 
regent,  he  invited  Throckmorton,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  to  a  conference.  Throck- 
morton, at  this  moment,  shared  to  a  great 
degree  in  the  feelings  of  his  mistress,  who 
was  highly  displeased  at  the  earl  of  Murray 
for  accepting  the  regency,  and  taking  part 
with  the  confederate  lords;  and,  finding 
Murray  and  Lethington  together,  he  ex- 
pressed these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  his 
mistress  in  threatening  language,  charging 
them  to  set  their  queen  at  liberty,  and  re- 
store her  to  her  dignity.  Lethington,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  lords,  retorted  with 
•warmth,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  injuring 
the  person  or  honour  of  their  queen.  "  So 
far  from  it,"  he  said,  as  his  words  are  given 
in  Throckmorton's  dispatch,  "  that  we  wish 
her  to  be  queen  of  all  the  world ;  but  now 
she  is  in  the  state  of  a  person  in  the  de- 
lirium of  a  fever,  who  refuses  everything 
which  may  do  her  good,  and  requires  all  that 
may  work  her  harm.  Be  assured,  nothing 
will  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  interest  than 
for  your  mistress  to  precipitate  matters.  It 
may  drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel  us  to 
measures  we  would  gladly  avoid.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  content  to  be  charged  with 
grievous  and  infamous  titles;  we  have 
quietly  suffered  ourselves  to  be  condemned 
as  perjured  rebels  and  unnatural  traitors, 
rather  than  proceed  to  anything  that  might 
touch  our  sovereign's  honour.  But  beware, 
we  beseech  you,  that  your  mistress,  by  her 
continual  threats  and  defamations,  by  hos- 
tility, or  by  soliciting  other  princes  to  attack 
us,  do  not  push  us  beyond  endurance.  Think 
not  we  will  lose  our  lives,  forfeit  our  lands, 
and  be  challenged  as  rebels  throughout  the 
world,  when  we  have  the  means  to  justify 
ourselves.  And  if  there  be  no  remedy  but 
your  mistress  will  have  war,  sorry  though 
we  be,  far  rather  will  we  take  our  fortune, 
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than  put  our  queen  to  liberty  in  her  present 
mood,  resolved  as  she  is  to  retain  and  defend 
Both  well,  to  hazard  the  life  of  her  son,  to 
peril  the  realm,  and  to  overthrow  her  no- 
bility. For  your  wars  we  know  them  well. 
You  will  burn  our  borders,  and  we  shall 
burn  yours;  if  you  invade  us,  we  do  not 
dread  it,  and  are  sure  of  France ;  for  your 
practices  to  nourish  dissension  among  us,  we 
have  an  eye  upon  them  all.  The  Hamiltons 
will  take  your  money,  laugh  you  to  scorn, 
and  side  with  us.  At  this  moment  we  have 
the  offer  of  an  agreement  with  them  in  our 
hands.  The  queen  your  mistress  declares 
she  wishes  not  only  for  our  sovereign's 
liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dignity, 
but  is  equally  zealous  for  the  preservation  of 
the  king,  the  punishment  of  the  murder,  and 
the  safety  of  the  lords.  To  accomplish  the 
first,  our  queen's  liberty,  much  has  been 
done ;  for  the  rest,  absolutely  nothing.  Why 
does  not  her  majesty  fit  out  some  ships  of 
war,  to  apprehend  Bothwell,  and  pay  a 
thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and 
protect  the  king  ?  When  this  is  in  hand, 
we  shall  think  her  sincere;  but  for  her 
charge  to  set  our  sovereign  forthwith  at 
liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  to  such  strange  language, 
that  we  are  the  subjects  of  another  prince, 
and  know  not  the  queen's  majesty  for  our 
sovereign." 

Throckmorton  appears  to  have  been  as- 
tonished at  the  bold  language  of  Lethington, 
and,  turning  from  him  to  the  regent,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  he,  who  had  not 
been  banded  with  these  lords,  and  was  no 
partner  to  their  proceedings,  held  different 
sentiments.  Murray  replied  briefly  and 
firmly : — "  Truly,  my  lord  ambassador,  me- 
thinks  you  have  reason  at  the  laird  of 
Lethington's  hands.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
not  been  at  the  past  doings  of  these  lords, 
yet  I  must  commend  what  they  have  done ; 
and  seeing  the  queen  my  sovereign  and  they 
have  laid  on  me  the  charge  of  the  regency, 
a  burden  I  would  gladly  have  avoided,  I  am 
resolved  to  maintain  their  action,  and  will 
reduce  all  men  to  obedience  in  the  king's 
name,  or  it  shall  cost  me  my  life." 

Throckmorton    closed    his    dispatch,    in 
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which  he  gave  Elizabeth  an  account  of  this 
interview,  with  a  request  that,  being  no 
longer  of  any  use  there,  he  might  be  re- 
called, and  the  English  queen  granted  his 
demands;  but  she  directed  him  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  regent  in  favour  of 
Mary,  and  he  was  to  ask  to  be  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  her  before  leaving  Scot- 
land. But  this  was  refused  on  the  same  plea 
as  before,  namely,  that  permission  to  visit 
the  cap'tive  queen  had  been  refused  to  the 
French  ambassador,  M.  de  Lignerolles,  and 
that  it  would  appear  invidious  to  grant  it  to 
the  ambassador  of  another  power.  To  the 
other  part  of  Elizabeth's  message,  the  regent 
answered  in  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  previous  interview  ;  and,  satisfied 
that  nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  Throck- 
morton  quitted  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of 
August. 

This  same  day,  Elizabeth  had  written 
another  letter  to  her  ambassador,  which  he 
appears  to  have  received  on  his  way,  probably 
at  Berwick.  She  expressed  great  displeasure 
at  what  she  called  the  rash  and  peremptory 
proceedings  of  the  regent  and  the  lords, 
and  directed  him  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Hamiltons,  and  to  as- 
sure them  that  she  approved  entirely  of 
their  endeavours  to  set  their  queen  at  liberty, 
and  that  she  would  give  them  every  assis- 
tance in  her  power.  She  told  him  that  she 
had  authorized  her  border  warden,  lord 
Scrope,  to  hold  a  conference  with  lord 
Herries  on  this  subject,  and  she  directed 
Thockmorton  to  require  lord  Scrope,  in  her 
name,  to  favour  and  aid  the  Hamiltons  in 
their  undertakings. 

But  the  vigour  displayed  by  the  new 
regent  soon  produced  its  effect.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Hamiltons  to  embarrass  his 
government  were  easily  defeated,  and  most 
of  the  nobles  who  had  hitherto  held  neutral, 
gave  in  their  adherence.  The  notorious  sir 
James  Balfour  still  held  the  command  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  but  Murray  immediately 
entered  into  communication  with  him,  and 
two  days  after  his  accession  to  the  regency, 
that  fortress  was  delivered  into  his  hands. 
The  terms  of  this  transaction  were,  how- 
ever, disapproved  by  many.  Balfour  was 
known  to  have  been  a  chief  agent  of  Both- 
well  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  full  remission  of  all  guilt  as  an 
accomplice  in  that  crime ;  he  received  five 
thousand  pounds  in  money ;  and  the  priory 
of  Pittenweem  was  granted  to  himself,  and 
a  pension  to  his  son.  It  must  be  con- 


sidered, however,  that  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
the  government,  and  that  Balfour  had 
already  made  his  peace  with  the  lords  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  Murray  to  the 
regency.  Dunbar  and  one  or  two  other 
fortresses  were  still  held  by  adherents  of 
the  queen.  The  former,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  retainers  of  Bothwell,  was 
besieged  by  the  regent  in  person,  and  soon 
surrendered ;  and  the  Hamiltons  abandoned 
a  plan  of  resistance,  which,  urged  on  probably 
by  the  encouragement  they  received  from 
England,  they  had  decided  on,  and  sought 
their  peace.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntley,  the  lords  Herries,  Boyd,  and 
Livingston,  and  the  abbot  of  Kihvinning,  all 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  Murray's  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, the  regent  could  boast  that  he  had 
reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  peace. 

A  more  difficult  affair  to  manage  was  the 
prosecution  of  the  king's  murderers.  Both- 
well's  immediate  agents  in  this  transaction 
were  persons  in  general  of  a  comparatively 
low  degree,  but  some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nobles,  and  those  leaders  in  the  party 
who  had  driven  away  Bothwell,  and  thrown 
Mary  into  prison,  such  as  Argyle,  Morton, 
and  Lethington,  had  been  parties  to  the 
earlier  bond  for  killing  the  king,  and  were 
no  doubt  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the 
murder  itself,  aware  probably,  or  believing, 
that  it  was  then  desired  by  Mary.  To 
proceed  against  these  noblemen,  or  to  im- 
plicate them  in  any  way,  would  have  been 
absolute  madness ;  it  would  have  been 
simply  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  hostility  of 
the  nobles  against  the  regent,  and  must 
have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  return  of  that  anarchy, 
from  which  he  was  anxious  to  save  his 
country.  Moreover,  these  nobles  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  directly  implicated  in 
the  murder  itself,  which  was  the  work  of 
Bothwell  and  his  agents.  Murray,  there- 
fore, pursued  a  prudent  policy,  if  not  alto- 
gether a  righteous  one,  in  shielding  from  in- 
quiry the  nobles  alluded  to,  while  he  prose- 
cuted with  vigour  the  immediate  accomplices 
of  Bothwell.  This  latter  nobleman  had 
entrusted  to  Balfour  the  keeping  of  the 
original  bond  of  the  nobles  for  killing  the 
king,  drawn  up  at  Craigmillar,  and  bearing, 
among  others,  the  signatures  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  and  Lethington ;  and  when  EdiuT 
burgh  castle  was  surrendered,  Balfour  deliv-i 
ered  this  important  document  to  Lethingtou 
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himself,  who  immediately  committed  it  to 
the  flames.  Soon  after,  the  regent  caused 
several  of  the  reputed  murderers  to  be 
seized,  among  whom  was  John  Hay  of 
Tallo,  a  principal  agent  in  the  crime, 
whose  guilt  was  soon  made  manifest,  and 
who  made  a  full  confession,  in  which  all  the 
particulars  of  that  dark  transaction  were 
fully  described,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
implicated  some  of  the  nobles.  Murray 
was  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance,  and 
he  postponed  Hay's  trial,  and  for  the  present 
suppressed  his  confession.  Hay  himself, 
with  the  other  individuals  arrested  at  the 
same  time,  a  page  of  the  king's,  named 
Durham,  black  John  Spense,  John  Blacater, 
and  James  Edmonson,  all  accused  of  being 
active  agents  in  the  murder,  were  kept  in 
close  imprisonment. 

It  was  the  regent  who  sent  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  with  the  laird  of  Tullibardine,  in 
command  of  three  ships  of  war,  in  pursuit 
of  Bothwell.  This  nobleman,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  had  betaken  himself  to  pir- 
acy, and  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  a  party 
in  his  favour  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He 
would,  probably,  have  been  taken  but  for  an 
accident  which  happened  to  the  laird  of 
Grange,  whose  ship,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Scottish  navy,  ran  aground  on  a  sandbank ; 
but  in  one  of  Bothwell's  ships  which  Grange 
captured,  was  taken  Hepburn  of  Bolton, 
another  of  the  active  agents  in  the  murder. 
He  also  made  a  confession,  which  threw 
great  light  upon  the  details  of  the  plot  for 
the  king's  murder,  but  it  was,  like  the 
others,  concealed  for  the  present. 

The  kingdom  now  seemed  reduced  to  a 
degree  of  tranquillity  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger,  and  no  event  of  importance 
occurred  till  the  middle  of  December,  when 
the  Scottish  parliament  met  in  accordance 
with  the  regent's  summons.  It  was  now 
evident  that  Murray  had  identified  himself 
completely  with  the  protestant  party,  and 
although  there  were  still  bishops  and  abbots 
in  Scotland,  only  four  of  the  former  appeared 
in  their  places  in  parliament .  The  old 
church,  however,  was  represented  by  four- 
teen abbots,  and  of  the  laity  there  were 
twelve  earls,  sixteen  lords  and  eldest  sons  of 
lords  (or,  as  they  were  termed  in  Scotland, 
masters),  and  twenty-seven  commissioners 
of  burghs.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by 
Lethington,  who,  in  an  able  speech,  a  draught 
of  which  has  been  preserved,  described  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reasons  for 
thus  calling  the  estates  together.  He  dwelt 
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especially  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  re- 
formation in  Scotland,  and  on  the  small 
amount  of  bloodshed  and  persecution  with 
which  it  had  been  attended,  in  comparison 
with  what  had  happened  in  other  countries. 
"As  to  religion,"  he  said,  "the  quietness 
you  presently  (at  present)  enjoy,  declares 
sufficiently  the  victory  that  God  by  his  Word 
has  obtained  among  you,  within  the  space  of 
eight  or  nine  years;  how  feeble  the  founda- 
tion was  in  the  eyes  of  men,  how  unlikely  it 
was  to  rise  so  suddenly  to  so  large  and  huge 
a  greatness,  with  what  calmness  the  work 
has  proceeded,  not  one  of  you  is  ignorant. 
Iron  has  not  been  heard  within  the  house  of 
the  Lord ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  has  been 
builded,  set  up,  and  erected  to  this  great- 
ness, without  bloodshed.  Note  it,  I  pray 
you,  as  a  singular  testimony  of  God's  favour, 
and  a  peculiar  benefit  granted  only  to  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  not  as  the  most  worthy, 
but  chose  out  by  his  providence  from  among 
all  nations,  for  causes  hid  and  unknown  to 
us,  and  to  foreshow  his  Almighty  power, 
that  the  true  religion  has  obtained  a  free 
course  universally  throughout  the  whole 
realm,  and  yet  not  a  Scotchman's  blood  shed 
in  the  forthsetting  of  the  whole  quarrel. 
With  what  nation  in  the  earth  has  God  dealt 
so  mercifully?  Consider  the  progress  of 
religion  from  time  to  time  in  other  countries, 
Germany,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Flan- 
ders, or  where  you  please,  you  shall  find  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  spent  before  they 
could  purchase  the  tenth  part  of  that  liberty 
whereunto  we  have  attained,  as  it  were  sleep- 
ing upon  down  beds." 

The  ecclesiastics  in  this  parliament  seem 
to  have  been  in  general  favourable,  more  or 
less,  to  the  reformation,  for  three  of  the 
bishops  and  seven  of  the  abbots  were  chosen 
among  the  lords  of  the  articles.  The  first 
business  of  the  estates  was  to  confirm  and 
sanction  Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown,  the 
coronation  of  her  infant  son,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency. 
The  strong  protestant  feeling  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  shown  in  acts  abolishing  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  in  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1560.  All  laws  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God  were  annulled ;  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  approved  in  a  former  parliament, 
was  sanctioned  and  published  by  authority ; 
all  heretics  and  hearers  of  the  mass  were 
made  liable  to  confiscation  of  moveables  for 
the  first  offence,  banishment  for  the  second, 
and  death  for  the  third;  all  who  opposed 
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the  confession  of  faith,  or  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  under  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  were  declared  to  be  no 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ;  strict 
rules  were  given  for  the  examination  and 
admission  of  ministers;  and  it  was  made 
binding  on  kings  at  their  coronation,  and 
on  all  who  were  appointed  to  act  in  their 
name,  that  they  should  take  the  oath  for 
the  support  of  the  true  church,  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresy.  The  proposal  to 
restore  the  patrimony  of  the  church  met 
with  great  and  successful  opposition,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  obtained 
the  restoration  of  a  third  of  the  benefices 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  lay  barons. 
Acts  were  passed  for  reforming  all  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  the  reformed 
Scottish  or  presbyterian  church  was  endowed 
with  the  sole  power  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

The  subject  which  caused  most  debate  in 
this  parliament — and  which,  too,  shows  that 
it  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  free 
parliament, — was  the  imprisonment  of  the 
queen.  In  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  the  earl  of  Morton 
had  delivered  to  the  regent  the  casket  with 
the  letters  and  sonnets,  and  these  appear  to 
have  been  now  produced  before  the  estates. 
There  were  barons  present  of  various  shades 
of  politics,  from  those  who  concurred  with 
the  preachers  that  Mary  ought  to  be  tried 
publicly  and  put  to  death,  to  those  who 
held  that  princes  were  answerable  for  their 
crimes  to  God  alone,  and  that  their  conduct 
could  not  be  questioned  by  their  subjects, 
yet  we  hear  of  no  one  who  believed  in 
Mary's  innocence,  or  who  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  which  criminated 
her.  The  moderate  party  in  the  parliament 
appear  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  the 
strongest,  and  it  was  resolved  simply  to 
continue  the  imprisonment,  and  pass  an 
act  to  exonerate  the  barons  and  others  who 
had  risen  in  arms  against  her.  This  act, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
statutes,  declared  the  conduct  and  trans- 
actions of  the  lords,  from  the  10th  of 
February  (the  day  of  Darnley's  murder,)  to 
the  present  time,  to  be  lawful  and  loyal; 
and  that  they  should  never  be  subjected  to 
any  prosecution  for  what  they  had  done; 
inasmuch  as,  if  the  queen  were  placed  under 
restraint,  it  was  solely  in  consequence  of 
her  own  fault  and  demerit,  seeing  that,  by 
several  of  her  private  letters,  written  wholly 
with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to 


Bothwell,  and  by  her  ungodly  and  pre- 
tended marriage  with  him,  it  was  most  cer- 
tain that  she  was  cognizant,  art  and  part,  of 
the  murder  of  the  king  her  husband. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  the  trials  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  Darnley  were  proceeded 
with.  These  were  Hay  of  Tallo,  Hepburn 
of  Bolton,  George  Dalgleish  (Bothwell's 
chamberlain,  the  same  who  had  been  seized 
with  the  casket  of  letters),  and  William 
Powrie,  another  of  Bothwell's  servants.  The 
confessions  of  these  persons,  as  far  as  it  was 
thought  proper  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
are  still  preserved.  Hay  declared  that  Both- 
well  had  first  spoken  to  him  of  the  intended 
murder  on  the  7th  of  February;  that  he, 
Hepburn,  and  the  laird  of  Ormiston,  were, 
with  Bothwell,  the  chief  conspirators;  and 
he  described  the  whole  process  of  carrying  in 
the  powder  to  blow  up  the  king's  lodgings, 
and  the  assistance  they  received  from  Paris, 
Mary's  French  servant.  He  repeated  his 
confession,  enlarging  and  confirming  some 
parts  of  it,  on  the  scaffold.  Hepburn,  whose 
confession  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that 
of  Hay,  stated  that  he  had  been  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  plot  a  day  or  two  after 
the  powder  for  the  blowing  up  had  been 
brought  by  Bothwell's  orders  from  Dunbar ; 
when  the  earl  told  him,  "  There  is  a  purpose 
devised  amongst  some  of  the  noblemen,  and 
me  amongst  the  rest,  that  the  king  shall  be 
slain,  and  that  every  one  of  us  shall  send  two 
servants  to  the  doing  thereof,  either  on  the 
fields,  or  otherwise,  as  he  may  be  appre- 
hended. He  said  the  first  plan  was  to  slay 
the  king  in  the  fields,  but  on  further  con- 
sideration it  was  determined  to  blow  him  up 
with  powder,  and  that  this  plan  was  decided 
upon  on  the  7th  of  February,  the  very  day 
on  which  Hay  of  Tallo  was  brought  into  the 
plot.  Hepburn's  account  of  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  murder  was  very  minute. 
George  Dalgleish  declared  that  he  knew  not 
of  the  purpose  of  the  murder  until  after  it 
was  committed ;  that  Bothwell  and  the  con- 
spirators took  him  with  them,  but  that  he 
was  not  made  acquainted  with  their  design 
till  after  he  heard  the  explosion;  and  he 
gave  important  evidence  with  regard  to 
Bothwell's  subsequent  movements  before  the 
murder  was  publicly  known.  William  Powrie 
stated  that  he  also  was  only  taken  into  the 
plot  at  the  moment  when  the  conspirators 
were  starting  to  put  it  into  execution ;  but 
his  account  of  their  proceedings  is  the  most 
minute  of  them  all.  The  trials  of  these  con, 
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spirators  were  hurried  through  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1568,  and  they  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  executed  on  the  same  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of 
this  haste  was  to  screen  some  of  the  more 
powerful  of  the  nobility  from  being  im- 
plicated by  any  further  declarations  of  the 
criminals,  and  that  whatever  they  had  said 
to  this  effect  in  their  former  examinations 
was  suppressed.  This,  at  all  events,  applies 
to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  whom  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  offend.  He  was  the  first  noble- 
man who  was  in  communication  with  Both- 
well  on  the  night  of  the  murder  after  it  was 
committed,  and  we  are  assured  that  in  the 
original  confession  of  Hay  of  Tallo,  which 
was  suppressed,  this  nobleman  was  accused 
of  having  been  directly  implicated  in  the 
murder.  With  respect  to  the  others,  they 
appear  to  have  been  only  implicated  so  far 
as  they  had  signed  the  older  bond  for  slay- 
ing Darnley.  This  was  all,  as  far  as  we 
know,,  that  is  said  to  have  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Lethington, 
by  Hepburn  of  Bolton. 

The  calm  in  public  affairs  which  had 
lasted  during  the  assembly  of  parliament, 
had  given  Mary's  friends  time  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  new  intrigues  against  the 
regent,  who,  by  his  proceedings  in  regard 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  murderers,  had 
given  dissatisfaction  to  many  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  him.  Many  of  the 
extreme  party  wished  to  see  higher  game 
struck  than  such  men  as  Hay  and  Hepburn, 
and  they  complained  loudly  that  the  regent 
and  his  counsellors,  moved  by  selfish  con- 
siderations, pursued  and  punished  the  of- 
fenders of  low  degree,  and  allowed  the  prin- 
cipal criminals  to  pass  unpunished.  Pro- 
bably they  imagined  that  several  of  the 
nobility  were  implicated  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  really  the  case ;  for  at  a  later  period, 
when  one  of  the  noblemen  against  whom 
the  popular  suspicions  at  this  time  were 
strongest,  had  become  an  object  of  persecu- 
tion to  the  government  then  existing,  and 
the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley  was  made  a  part  of  his  accusation, 
all  that  could  be  proved  was  that  Bothwell 
had  asked  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy, 


assuring  him  that  it  was  the  queen's  will, 
and  that  he  had  refused,  but  that  he  had  not 
disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the  design.  There 
were  many,  moreover,  who  were  bitterly 
disappointed  that  Mary  herself  had  not  been 
brought  to  trial.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  capital  teemed  with  satirical  poems  and 
pasquinades,  and  that  handbills,  accusing 
the  government  of  unjust  partiality,  were 
attached,  under  cover  of  night,  to  the  doors 
of  the  privy-council  chamber,  and  the  house 
of  the  regent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  virtues  of 
the  regent  had  provoked  the  enmity  of 
many  of  the  nobles.  The  catholics  hated 
him  for  the  favour  he  had  shown  to  the 
protestants,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he 
was  further  desirous  of  restoring  to  the 
reformed  church  all  the  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  it  by  the  lay  nobility.  The 
nobles  accused  him  also  of  treating  them 
with  pride  and  coldness,  while  he  laboured 
to  conciliate  the  commonalty ;  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  suppressed  injustice, 
and  enforced  the  impartial  execution  of  the 
laws  throughout  the  kingdom,  gained  him 
many  enemies  among  those  who  during  the 
late  unsettled  times  had  paid  little  attention 
to  either  justice  or  law.  Personal  feuds, 
also,  soon  arose,  and  separated  some  of  the 
most  influential  nobles  from  the  interests  of 
the  regent,  who  had  not  in  all  cases  satis- 
fied their  expectations  of  reward  for  the 
eeal  they  had  shown  in  overthrowing  the 
late  government.  Lethington,  who  had 
received  the  sheriffship  of  Lothian,  was  too 
fond  of  intrigue  and  change  to  remain  long 
steady  in  one  purpose,  and  a  coolness  arose 
between  him  and  Murray.  Morton  was  to 
have  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  held  by 
Both  well ;  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  made 
governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  in  place 
of  sir  James  Balfour ;  and  lord  Hume  was 
made  sheriff  of  Lauderdale.  Huntley  and 
Argyle  were  also  courted  with  indulgences 
and  promises,  but  they  continued  secretly 
to  encourage  and  favour  the  Hamiltons, 
who  never  laid  aside  their  hatred  of  the 
regent.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
an  event  occurred,  which,  but  for  the  energy 
displayed  by  the  regent,  would  have  over- 
thrown everything  that  had  been  done. 
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Wl  hear  little  of  the  Scottish  queen,  in  her 
prison  at  Lochleven,  since  the  submission  of 
the  Hamiltons.  Elizabeth's  policy  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  change,  and  she  had  ac- 
cepted as  an  established  fact  the  regency  of 
the  earl  of  Murray.  All  intrigues,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  Mary  were  discountenanced  on 
her  part.  From  one  or  two  of  her  letters, 
which  have  been  preserved,  it  appears  that, 
in  spite  of  the  strict  watch  which  was  kept 
over  her  actions,  Mary  contrived  to  carry  on 
a  correspondence  with  France,  and  that  she 
was  entering  into  an  intrigue  with  that  court 
for  her  delivery,  the  assistance  given  her  for 
this  object  being,  probably,  to  be  purchased 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  in- 
fluence in  Scotland.  In  a  letter  written  to 
her  ambassador  in  France,  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1568,  she 
begged  him  to  urge  the  king,  the  queen- 
mother,  and  her  uncles  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  to  burn  her  letters;  "for,"  she  adds, 
"  if  they  knew  that  I  have  written,  it  would 
cost  their  lives  to  many,  and  would  put  mine 
in  hazard,  and  cause  me  to  be  kept  more 
strictly."  In  the  small  circuit  of  her  ac- 
quaintance within  the  walls  of  Lochleven, 
she  had  been  exerting  all  her  powers  of 
fascination  to  gain  some  of  her  keepers  or 
attendants  to  her  interest,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  the  proud  lady  Douglas  had  become 
softened  towards  her,  while  the  queen  had 
gained  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
mind  of  George  Douglas,  her  younger  son. 
Scandal  imputed  to  Mary  a  closer  intimacy 
with  this  youth;  but  this  is  certain,  that  sir 
William  Drury,  now  Elizabeth's  chief  agent 
in  the  Scottish  affairs,  gives  an  account,  in 
a  letter  of  the  2nd  of  April,  of  an  interview 
which  had  taken  place  in  Lochleven  a  few 
days  before,  between  Mary  and  the  regent, 
for  whom  she  appears  to  have  sent.  In  this 
interview  Mary  first  complained  of  the  rigour 
which  had  been  used  towards  her  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  which  he  ex- 
cused on  the  plea,  "  that  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  nobility  could  do  no  less  for  their  own 
surety,  in  respect  they  had  enterprised  to 
put  her  into  captivity."  The  allusion,  no 
doubt,  is  to  the  act  of  absolution  to  the  con- 
federate lords,  in  which  the  contents  of 
Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  had  been  stated, 


and  Murray  meant  that  the  lords  had  thought 
this  act  necessary  for  their  own  justification 
and  protection.  "  From  that,"  says  Drury, 
"  she  entered  into  another  purpose,  being 
marriage,  praying  she  might  have  a  husband, 
and  named  one  to  her  liking,  George  Dou- 
glas, brother  to  the  lord  of  Lochleven.  Unto 
the  which  the  earl  replied,  that  he  was  over 
mean  a  marriage  for  her  grace,  and  said 
further  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility, 
would  take  advice  thereupon." 

Discouraged  in  this  matter  by  Murray's 
reply,  Mary  and  her  admirer  concerted  an 
ingenious  plan  for  her  escape,  which  very 
nearly  succeeded.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  March,  George  Douglas,  with  two 
of  Mary's  old  servants,  Semple  and  Beaton, 
concealed  themselves  in  the  village  of  Kin- 
ross, on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  It  appears 
that  the  queen  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining 
in  bed  long  in  the  morning,  and  that  her 
keepers  were  not  accustomed  to  disturb  her 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon.  On  the 
morning  in  question,  the  laundress,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  conspirators,  came 
over  to  the  castle  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual  to  fetch  the  queen's  dirty  linen,  and 
she  was  admitted  without  any  suspicion 
into  the  queen's  bed-room.  There  she  un- 
dressed, and  Mary,  having  disguised  herself 
in  the  clothes  of  the  laundress,  and,  as  was 
customary,  thrown  her  muffler  over  her  face, 
passed  out  unnoticed  with  the  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  stept  into  the  boat,  which  was  im- 
mediately rowed  towards  the  shore.  But  it 
happened  unfortunately  for  Mary  that  the 
boatmen  were  in  a  merry  humour,  and  suppos- 
ing her  to  be  no  more  than  a  washerwoman, 
and  willing  to  have  a  joke  at  her  expense,  one 
of  them  said,  "  let  us  see  what  manner  of 
dame  this  is,"  and  oifered  to  pull  down  her 
muffler.  Mary  instantly  raised  her  hands 
to  protect  herself,  and  the  boatmen  observ- 
ing that  they  were  very  fair  and  white,  im- 
mediately suspected  the  truth.  Mary,  find- 
ing herself  discovered,  declared  herself,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  queen,  she  com- 
manded them  on  peril  of  their  lives  to 
land  her  on  the  opposite  bank.  Instead  of 
obeying,  they  immediately  turned  back  to 
the  castle,  though  to  pacify  her,  they  pro- 
mised, if  she  would  steal  back  to  her  room, 
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they  would  give  no  information  of  her  at- 
tempt to  escape.  This  promise,  however, 
they  did  not  keep ;  and  when  the  attempt 
was  made  known  to  the  government,  George 
Douglas  was  dismissed  from  the  castle, 
and  Mary's  movements  were  more  closely 
watched. 

The  failure  of  Mary's  first  attempt  at 
escape  appears  to  have  given  her  great 
chagrin,  which  was  increased  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  peace  of  Lougjumeau,  be- 
tween Charles  IX.  and  his  subjects,  which 
seemed  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  France.  On  the  31st  of  March  she 
contrived  to  send  a  messenger  to  that 
country,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  letters 
already  alluded  to.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  April,  the  French  king  sent  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaumont  as  his  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  and  we  know  that  he  passed 
through  Berwick  on  the  21st  of  that  month, 
and  that  he  reached  Edinburgh  the  next 
day.  He  there  learnt  that  Murray  was  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  judicial 
circuit,  for  he  had  lately  been  obliged  to 
proceed  rather  energetically  against  some  of 
the  turbulent  subjects.  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
mont followed  him  thither,  and  presented 
his  letters,  one  object  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  to  prevail  upon  the  regent  to 
grant  some  greater  indulgence  to  the  cap- 
tive queen,  if  not  to  set  her  at  liberty. 
Murray  replied  to  the  ambassador  cautiously, 
and  under  pretence  of  business,  put  off  an- 
swering the  letters  of  the  French  king  until 
the  20th  of  May.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
Mary  wrote  from  her  prison  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  imploring 
them  to  assist  her  in  effecting  her  deliver- 
ance. To  the  latter  she  represented  the 
discontented  state  of  Scotland,  and  assured 
her  that  if  a  body  of  French  soldiers  were 
landed  in  Scotland,  the  whole  country  would 
revolt  against  Murray  and  Morton.  Several 
of  the  lords  were  indeed  at  this  time 
strengthening  themselves  to  resist  the  regent, 
and  the  lord  Semple  especially  was  gather- 
ing his  friends  at  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
which  Murray  was  anxious  to  get  into  his 
possession. 

The  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  effect 
the  queen's  escape  had  not  dismayed  George 
Douglas,  who  was  now  in  communication 
with  the  Hamiltons,  and  others  of  Mary's 
friends.  He  established  a  means  of  com- 
municating secretly  with  the  queen,  and  he 
contrived  to  secure  the  services  of  a  page  of 
his  mother's,  known  in  the  family  as  Little 
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Douglas,  by  whose  assistance  George  Dou- 
glas at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
queen's  escape.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  as  the  castellan  sat  at  his  supper, 
with  the  key  of  the  castle-gate  as  usual  laid 
on  the  table  beside  him,  Little  Douglas,  in 
placing  a  plate  before  him,  dropped  his  nap- 
kin on  the  key,  and  contrived  to  carry  it 
away  with  him.  He  hurried  to  the  queen, 
who  was  ready  and  waiting  for  him,  and 
taking  a  young  girl,  one  of  her  maidens,  and 
the  page  with  her,  she  glided  quickly  through 
the  castle-gate,  which  Little  Douglas  locked 
behind  them.  Waving  a  white  veil  with  a 
broad  red  fringe,  the  signal  agreed  on  with 
her  friends,  Mary  and  her  companions  step- 
ped into  the  boat,  and  she  herself  with  her 
page  rowed  it  across  to  the  shore.  When 
she  at  last  sprung  from  the  boat,  she  was 
received  by  George  Douglas,  who  was  walk- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  they  were 
joined  almost  immediately  by  lord  Seton 
and  a  small  escort,  who  had  been  stationed 
on  an  adjoining  hill.  Mary  now  mounted  a 
horse  which  was  brought  for  her,  and  she 
galloped  to  the  Ferry,  crossed  the  Firth, 
and  reached  Niddry  castle  in  safety.  She 
had  been  joined  on  the  way  by  lord  Claude 
Hamilton,  with  a  body  of  fifty  horse.  The 
queen  made  a  short  stay  at  Niddry,  and 
sent  Hepburn  of  Riccarton  to  summon  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  which  she  imagined  would 
be  surrendered  to  her,  and  he  was  then  to 
hasten  to  Denmark,  to  inform  Bothwell  of 
her  escape.  This  showed  at  once  how  little 
prudence  Mary  had  learnt  from  her  mis- 
fortunes. From  Niddry  the  queen  and  her 
friends  hastened  to  the  castle  of  Hamilton, 
where  she  not  only  considered  herself  in 
safety,  but  she  was  within  ten  miles  of  Glas- 
gow, where  the  regent  was  at  this  moment, 
with  a  very  slight  escort,  and  totally  un- 
suspicious of  any  danger. 

From  Niddry,  Mary  had  written  to  France, 
and  sent  messengers  to  some  of  her  prin- 
cipal friends  in  Scotland  to  summon  them 
to  her  assistance.  The  appeal  was  quickly 
responded  to,  and  she  was  soon  surrounded 
at  Hamilton  by  a  considerable  body  of  the 
nobility;  among  whom  were  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes,  and 
the  lords  Somerville,  Yester,  Livingston, 
Herries,  Fleming,  Ross,  and  Borthwick. 
Among  others  who  deserted  to  her  was 
Robert  Melvil,  and  the  French  ambassador 
joined  her  at  Hamilton  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  her  escape.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
lords  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was 
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assembled.  She  called  a  council  immedi- 
ately, and  declaring  that  in  all  that  had  lately 
been  done  she  was  acting  under  compulsion, 
in  which  she  was  confirmed  by  Robert 
Melvil,  an  order  of  council  was  drawn  up, 
declaring  all  the  proceedings  since  the  in- 
surrection of  the  barons  to  oppose  Both  well, 
treasonable  and  of  no  validity.  A  bond  was 
then  drawn  up  for  the  defence  of  the  queen, 
and  her  restoration  to  her  crown  and  king- 
dom, and  it  was  signed  by  nine  earls,  nine 
bishops,  eighteen  lords,  twelve  abbots  and 
priors,  and  nearly  a  hundred  lesser  barons. 
Pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  should  return 
to  their  obedience  to  the  queen,  with  five 
exceptions,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  lord 
Lindsay,  the  lord  Semple,  sir  James  Balfour, 
and  Craigmillar,  provost  of  Edinburgh.  But 
when  she  sent  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  with 
this  order  of  council,  a  summons  to  resign 
the  government  into  her  hands,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  offers  of  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation. 

But  the  regent  was  neither  shaken  by  the 
offers  of  the  queen,  nor  by  the  alarm  which 
was  spreading  fast  among  his  own  party, 
but  he  remained  at  Glasgow,  and  summoned 
his  friends  to  join  his  standard.  When  ad- 
vised to  retire  from  his  exposed  position,  he 
replied  firmly,  that  to  retreat  would  be 
ruinous  to  his  cause,  for  it  would  at  once 
be  construed  into  flight,  and  every  hour's 
delay  would  strengthen  the  queen  and  dis- 
courage his  adherents.  The  only  chance, 
he  said,  was  to  bring  the  queen's  army  to  a 
battle,  before  it  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  Huntley  and  Ogilvy  with  the  forces  from 
the  north.  He  gained  a  few  days  by  pre- 
tending to  negotiate,  and,  then,  when  he 
felt  that  his  firmness  had  produced  the  in- 
tended effect,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing his  determination  to  support  the 
government  of  the  young  king,  and  declaring 
all  those  who  had  joined  the  standard  of 
Mary  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  with  resolute  soldiers.  The 
earls  of  Morton,  Glencairn,  and  Lennox,  and 
the  lord  Semple,  collecting  the  forces  of  the 
south,  arrived  in  Glasgow  by  forced  marches ; 
the  lord  Hume,  after  saving  Duubar  from 
the  attempt  of  Hepburn,  joined  Murray  with 
six  hundred  men ;  the  earl  of  Mar  sent  both 
men  and  cannon  from  Stirling ;  the  laird  of 
Grange  hastened  to  join  the  regent  with  a 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Edinburgh  castle; 
and  even  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  supplied 
their  quota  of  men.  Within  ten  days  after 
the  queen's  escape,  the  regent  at  Glasgow 
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found  himself  at  the  head  of  not  less  than 
four  thousand  men,  and  the  hostile  armies 
were  too  near  together  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  a  serious  conflict  must  soon  take  place. 

The  position  of  Mary  was  not  in  all 
respects  agreeable,  for  in  escaping  from 
the  hands  of  one  part  of  her  subjects,  she 
had  only  thrown  herself  into  the  hands  of 
another  party,  who  were  equally  desirous  of 
keeping  her  in  bondage.  The  views  of  the 
Hamiltons,  in  effecting  her  escape,  were  of 
a  selfish  character,  and  Mary  seems  to  have 
known  well  enough  that  their  real  object 
was  to  get  the  government  into  their  own 
hands.  At  Hamilton  castle  she  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  this  faction,  and  she 
determined  to  remove  from  it ;  but  when 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed  to  Dumbar- 
ton, the  Hamiltons,  who  perhaps  suspected 
the  reason  of  it,  opposed  this  design  strongly, 
on  the  plea  that  the  lord  Fleming,  who 
had  possession  of  that  strong  fortress,  might 
be  prevailed  upon  by  the  party  of  the  regent 
to  deliver  her  up.  She  had  again  dispatched 
messengers  to  France  and  to  England,  to 
beg  for  immediate  assistance.  The  conduct 
of  Elizabeth  was  at  this  moment  equivocal. 
Elphinston,  Murray's  messenger,  had  been 
coldly  received  by  the  English  queen, 
although  her  ministers  assured  the  regent 
of  her  sympathy ;  but  she  sent  a  messenger 
herself  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  escape, 
and  to  offer  her  mediation  between  the  two 
parties.  The  French  ambassador,  Monsieur 
de  Beaumont,  appears  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  intrigues  to  raise  up  the  party 
of  the  Scottish  catholics. 

When  the  Hamiltons  found  that  their 
queen  was  bent  upon  going  to  Dumbarton, 
they  determined  to  hurry  on  a  battle,  in 
the  hope  of  at  once  crushing  their  opponents, 
and  by  the  victory  thus  obtained,  establish- 
ing their  own  power.  Advanced  posts  of  the 
two  armies  watched  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde, 
and  there  had  already  been  several  skir- 
mishes in  the  outposts.  It  is  said  that  at 
this  time  the  French  ambassador  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
parties,  under  pretence  of  being  a  mediator, 
but  that  in  reality  he  was  acting  as  a  spy 
for  the  queen;  that  the  reports  he  made 
of  the  inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  regent's 
army,  made  the  Hamiltons  more  resolute 
for  fighting ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  engagement  that  they  agreed  to 
march  with  her  to  Dumbarton. 

The  regent  was  rejoiced  when  he  was 
informed  of  this  determination,  and  he  drew 
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out  his  forces  on  the  Borough-muir  of  Glas- 
gow. Well  acquainted  with  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  laird  of  Grange,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  he  entrusted  to  him  the 
arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  now 
seemed  inevitable;  and  when  this  experi- 
enced commander,  who  had  already  sur- 
veyed the  ground,  learnt  that  the  queen's 
army  was  marching  towards  Dumbarton  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  he  placed  a  hag- 
butteer  on  horseback  behind  each  of  his 
troopers,  and,  fording  the  river,  stationed 
them  in  the  village  of  Langside,  among  the 
cottages  and  gardens  on  each  side  of  a  lane 
along  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
defile.  While  this  was  doing,  the  earl  of 
Morton  with  the  advanced  guard,  and  the 
regent  with  the  main  battle,  deliberately 
crossed  the  river  by  a  neighbouring  bridge, 
and  drew  up  their  men  in  order  of  battle  on 
a  rising  ground  behind  the  village. 

The  regent  had  scarcely  the  necessary 
time  to  marshal  his  army,  when  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  queen's  army,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  the  lord  Claude  Hamilton,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and,  attempting  to  defile  along 
the  lane  through  the  village  of  Langside, 
was  received  with  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
hedges  and  gardens,  which  killed  and 
wounded  many,  and  drove  the  first  ranks 
back  in  confusion.  Confident  in  their  num- 
bers, they  soon  rallied,  and  forced  their  way 
up  the  hill,  where  they  found  themselves 
suddenly  in  face  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  regent's  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  border  pikemen,  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Morton,  with  the  lords  Hume  and  Sem- 
ple,  and  others  of  the  bravest  of  the  southern 
chiefs.  As  the  Hamiltons  formed  to  charge 
them,  the  regent's  pikemen,  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  the  laird  of  Grange,  which  was 
heard  distinctly  amid  the  noise  of  the  battle, 
kept  their  pikes  shouldered  until  the  enemy 
had  levelled  theirs,  and  then  pushed  on.  The 
battle  was  here  for  a  short  time  contested 
obstinately;  and  sir  James  Melvil,  who  was 
present,  tells  us  that  the  pikes  of  the  con- 
tending ranks  were  so  closely  interlaced 
together,  that  when  those  behind  threw  their 
discharged  pistols  or  broken  weapons  across 
in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  they  fell  upon 
the  crossed  pikes,  and  remained  there  in- 
stead of  descending  to  the  ground. 

The  result  was  still  doubtful,  and  the  right 

wing  of  the  regent's  advance,  consisting  of 

the  men  of  Renfrew,  was  beginning  to  give 

way,  when  Grange,  perceiving  it,  rode  back 
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to  the  main  battle,  and  brought  up  the 
divisions  under  lord  Lindsay,  the  laird  of 
Lochleven,  and  sir  James  Balfour,  who 
rushed  upon  the  queen's  ranks  with  so 
much  fury,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion.  The  regent 
himself,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on 
the  defensive,  having  repulsed  the  queen's 
cavalry,  which  was  much  superior  to  his 
own,  now  brought  up  his  division  to  the 
attack,  and  this  movement  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  The  queen's  forces  took  to 
flight  in  every  direction,  and  their  terror 
was  increased  by  the  yells  of  the  Highlanders 
under  the  chief  of  the  Macfarlanes,  who 
rushed  in  among  their  broken  ranks,  and 
would  have  committed  great  havoc,  had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  the  regent,  who 
employed  his  cavalry  in  mercifully  pro- 
tecting the  fugitives  from  the  fury  of  his 
own  troops.  The  battle  lasted  from  be- 
ginning to  end  only  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The  regent's  victory,  though  not  sangui- 
nary, was  decisive.  Not  more  than  three 
hundred  of  the  queen's  troops  were  killed 
in  the  engagement,  and  the  regent  is  said 
to  have  lost  but  one  man,  though  many 
were  severely  wounded.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  lords  Hume  and  Ochiltree,  and 
Andrew  Carr  of  Faudonside.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  regent  were  lord 
Seton,  whose  life  is  said  to  have  been  saved 
in  the  battle  by  the  regent  himself,  and 
lord  Ross,  the  heirs  of  Cassillis  and  Eglin- 
ton,  the  sheriff's  of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow, 
the  lairds  of  Preston,  Irmerwick,  Pitmilly, 
Balwearie,  Boyne,  and  Trabrowne,  Robert 
Melvil  and  Andrew  Melvil,  two  sons  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  sou  of  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning.  It  was  reported  that 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the 
queen's  army,  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
suffered  to  escape.  The  regent  captured 
ten  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Hamiltons. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the 
queen,  attended  by  the  lords  Boyd  and 
Fleming,  and  a  suite  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons, took  her  station  on  a  hill  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  from  whence 
she  had  a  full  view  of  the  two  armies.  She 
stood  anxiously  watching  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  fight,  until  she  saw  her  own  army 
utterly  routed  by  Murray's  final  charge. 
Then,  in  the  utmost  terror,  she  turned  her 
horses'  head,  and  taking  the  road  to  Dum- 
fries, never  stopped  till  she  reached  the 
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abbey  of  Dundrennan,  on  the  confines  of 
England,  not  less  than  sixty  miles  from  the 
scene  of  her  disastrous  defeat.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  closely  pursed  during  the  first 
part  of  her  flight,  and  not  feeling  herself 
safe  even  here,  she  declared,  in  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  the  few  faithful  friends  who 
had  accompanied  her,  and  who  are  said 
to  have  opposed  her  resolution,  that  she 
would  cross  the  border  and  throw  herself  on 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Amongst  her 
attendants  at  this  time  were  the  lords 
Fleming,  Livingston,  and  Herries,  and  the 
latter  had  written  to  the  deputy-governor 
of  Carlisle,  to  inquire  if  the  queen  of  Scot- 
laud  might  come  in  safety  to  that  city. 
But  Mary's  alarm  and  impatience  were  too 
great  to  allow  hsr  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
and,  hiring  a  fishing-boat,  she  crossed  over 
the  firth  of  Solway  to  Workington,  a  small 
seaport  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  The 
battle  of  Langside  was  fought  on  the  13th 
of  May,  and  it  was  the  16th  when  Mary 
arrived  at  Workington. 

From  Dundrennan,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
Mary  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  telling  her 
in  a  few  words  that  her  rebellious  subjects 
had  driven  her  out  of  her  kingdom,  and 
requesting  permission  to  repair  immediately 
to  her  presence,  and  explain  in  person  all 
that  had  occurred.  The  day  after  her  arrival 
at  Workiugton,  she  wrote  a  longer  letter  to 
the  English  queen,  in  which  she  threw  all 
the  blame  of  her  misfortunes  on  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  subjects.  She  told  how  they 
had  murdered  Eiccio,  how  they  had  sub- 
sequently murdered  her  husband,  Darnley, 
and  tried  to  throw  the  crime  upon  her; 
how,  when  they  took  up  arms  against  her  at 
Carberry-hill,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  her  subjects,  she  had 
voluntarily  delivered  herself  into  their  hands, 
and  they  had  arrested  and  imprisoned  her ; 
how,  by  threats  of  death,  they  had  compelled 
her  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown  in 
favour  of  her  son ;  how  rigorously  she  had 
been  treated,  how  she  had  escaped  from 
prison,  and  how  they  had  attacked  her,  and 
compelled  her  to  seek  refuge  in  England. 
This  letter  ended  with  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Elizabeth's  compassion.  "  I  implore  you," 
writes  Mary,  "  to  send  to  fetch  me  as  soon 
as  you  can,  for  I  am  in  a  piteous  condition, 
not  only  for  a  queen,  but  for  a  gentlewoman. 
For  I  possess  nothing  in  the  world  but  my 
person,  just  as  I  escaped,  going  sixty  miles 
across  the  fields  the  first  day,  and  having 
never  since  ventured  to  travel  but  by  night, 


as  I  hope  to  explain  to  you,  if  it  please  you 
to  have  pity,  as  I  hope,  of  my  extreme  ill 
fortune." 

On  the  18th  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  waited  upon  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  conducted  her  from  Workington 
to  Cockermouth,  where  she  was  received  by 
Lowther,  the  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle. 
Here  a  difficulty  was  raised  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
props  of  the  catholic  party  in  England,  and 
had  retained  a  traditionary  belief  in  those 
old  feudal  rights  which  had  long  ago  become 
obsolete  in  other  parts  of  that  kingdom. 
The  town  of  Cockermouth  was  within  the 
domains  of  the  earl,  and  he  demanded,  as  a 
right,  that  the  fugitive  queen,  when  she  en- 
tered that  town,  should  be  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  But  Lowther,  as  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  resisted  this  demand,  and  he  con- 
ducted Mary,  with  all  respect  and  honour, 
to  Carlisle.  There  she  was  joined  by  the 
French  ambassador,  Monsieur  de  Beaumont, 
who  was  on  his  way  back  to  France,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  she  dispatched  lord 
Fleming,  one  of  the  uobles  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  England,  to  lay  her  griefs 
before  the  French  court. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  con- 
duct had  lately  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  English  government,  per- 
sisted in  his  demand,  and  even,  attempted 
to  enforce  it  by  obtaining  an  order  to  that 
effect  from  the  council  at  York.  But  as 
soon  as  Elizabeth  received  the  intelligence 
of  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  she  sent 
orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  treat  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  suite  with  honour,  but  to 
keep  a  strict  watch,  and  prevent  her  escape. 
Immediately  afterwards,  she  appointed  the 
governor  of  Carlisle,  lord  Scrope,  and  her 
chamberlain,  sir  Francis  Knollys,  to  wait 
upon  the  fugitive  princess,  and  they  carried 
with  them  letters  from  Elizabeth,  condoling 
with  her  oil  her  misfortunes,  but  evading  the 
demand  to  be  immediately  admitted  to  her 
presence.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
alarmed  at  the  way  in  which  Elizabeth  had 
viewed  his  conduct,  left  Carlisle  with  his 
friends  who  had  attended  him  there,  "  being 
all  unsound  in  religion,"  and  met  Knollys 
at  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire.  "  At  the 
first,"  Kuollys  writes  to  Cecil,  "  his  lord^ 
ship  complained  unto  me  of  the  deputy- 
warden's  misusage  of  him,  saying  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  lordship  to  repair  into 
the  castle  to  see  the  queen  with  any  more 
company  than  his  page,  n,ot  only  to  his 
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dishonour,  but  as  though  he  had  been  a 
stranger  and  a  suspect  person.  Whereunto 
1  answered  his  lordship  very  plainly,  that  if 
he  sought  to  take  the  queen  into  his  own 
custody,  out  of  the  deputy-warden's  hands, 
and  that  without  warrant,  as  his  personal 
repair  to  the  queen  of  Scots  also  was  without 
warrant  at  the  queen  our  mistress'  hands, 
then  did  the  deputy-warden  dutifully  and 
wisely,  and  his  lordship  had  overshot  him- 
self, very  much  to  the  discontentation  of 
her  highness.  Whereunto  he  answered  for 
the  excuse  of  his  repair,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  duty  for  the  honour  of  the 
queen's  highness  our  mistress,  to  repair  into 
Cumberland,  where  his  land  lay,  for  the 
defence  of  the  queen  of  Scots  against  the 
pursuit  of  her  enemies.  And  for  his  desire 
to  have  the  custody  of  the  queen,  he  saith 
he  did  desire  it  not  only  because  the  deputy- 
warden  was  too  base  a  man  to  have  such  a 
charge,  but  also  because  the  council  of  York 
had  given  him  letters  of  authority  to  the 
sheriff  and  justices  of  Cumberland  to  assist 
him  in  that  behalf.  But  I  told  his  lordship 
that  '  although  the  council  of  York  had  for- 
gotten themselves  very  much,  to  appoint 
the  assistance  of  the  shire  to  any  other  than 
to  the  deputy-warden,  or  to  allow  of  the 
repair  of  your  lordship  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  before  her  highness'  special  pleasure 
known  in  that  behalf,  yet  nevertheless  Mr. 
Gargrave  (the  president  of  the  council  of 
the  north  at  York,)  utterly  denied  the  giv- 
ing of  authority  to  your  lordship  to  interrupt 
the  warden  in  any  part  of  his  charge ;  and 
he  saith.  further,  that  your  lordship  made 
your  repair  first,  and  had  their  allowance 
and  letter  of  assistance  sent  after  you,  be- 
cause they  understood  by  your  letters  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  arrived  at  a  house 
of  yours,  being  an  inconvenient  place  for 
her  safety,  if  her  enemies  should  pursue 
her.'  " 

This  letter  was  written  at  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  27th  of  May.  Next  day 
Knollys  reached  Carlisle,  having  been  joined 
by  the  lord  Scrope  on  the  way,  and  in  a 
letter,  written  conjointly  to  queen  Elizabeth 
ou  the  day  following,  they  gave  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  their  first  inter- 
view with  Mary.  "We  arrived  here  at 
Carlisle  yesterday,  at  six  of  the  clock  after- 
noon, and  by  the  way  my  lord  Herries  met 
us  six  miles  from  this  town,  and  after  he 
had  discoursed  of  the  lamentable  estate  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  his  mistress,  inveighing 
much  against  the  treasonable  cruelty  of  her 
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enemies,  and  also  saying  as  much  as  he 
could  for  the  innocency  of  his  mistress 
touching  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the 
which  he  said  would  be  easily  proved,  if  the 
queen  his  mistress  might  be  heard  to  speak 
for  herself  in  your  highness'  presence, 
and  affirming  that  he  trusted  your  highness 
would  either  give  her  aid  to  the  chastising 
of  her  subjects  for  her  relief  and  comfort, 
or  else  that  your  highness  would  give  her 
leave  to  pass  through  your  country  into 
France,  to  seek  relief  otherwhere.  Where- 
upon we  answered,  that  your  highness  could 
in  no  wise  like  her  seeking  aid  in  France, 
thereby  to  bring  Frenchmen  into  Scotland, 
and  we  doubted  your  highness  could  think 
it  meet  to  receive  her  so  honourably  into 
your  presence  as  your  desirous  affection  arid 
good-will  towards  her  did  wish,  until  your 
highness  might  be  well  instructed  and  satis- 
fied, by  probable  reasons,  that  she  was  clear 
and  innocent  of  the  said  murder,  by  some 
such  wise  man  as  he  that  might  set  forth  the 
same  manifestly.  Whereupon,  and  through 
other  conferences  private  with  me,  the  lord 
Scrope,  be  seemed  to  determine  to  ride 
towards  your  highness  for  that  intent,  within 
a  day  or  twain,  which  was  the  thing  we 
specially  sought  for.  And  after  this,  re- 
pairing into  the  castle,  we  found  the  queen 
of  Scots  in  her  chamber  of  presence,  ready 
to  receive  us ;  where,  after  salutations  made, 
and  our  declaration  also  of  your  highnesses 
sorrowfulness  for  her  lamentable  misadven- 
tures and  inconvenient  arrival,  although 
your  highness  was  glad  and  joyful  of  her 
good  escape  from  the  peril  of  her  person, 
with  many  circumstances  thereunto  belong- 
ing, and  we  found  her  in  her  answers  to 
have  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  discreet 
head,  and  it  seemeth  by  her  doings  she  hath 
stout  courage  and  liberal  heart  adjoined 
thereunto.  And  after  our  delivery  of  your 
highness's  letters,  she  fell  into  some  passion, 
with  the  water  in  her  eyes,  and  therewith 
she  drew  us  with  her  into  her  bedchamber, 
where  she  complained  unto  us,  for  that  your 
highness  did  not  answer  her  expectation 
for  the  admitting  her  into  your  presence 
forthwith,  that  upon  declaration  of  her  in- 
nocency, your  highness  would  either  with- 
out delay  give  her  aid  yourself  to  the  sub- 
duing of  her  enemies,  or  else  being  now 
come  of  good-will,  and  not  of  necessity  into 
your  highness's  hands  (for  a  good  and 
greatest  part  of  her  subjects,  said  she,  do 
remain  fast  unto  her  still,)  your  highness 
would  at  the  least  forthwith  give  her  passage 
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through  your  country  into  France,  to  seek 
aid  at  others  princes'  hands,  not  doubting 
but  both  the  French  king  and  the  king  of 
Spain  would  give  her  relief  in  that  behalf  to 
her  satisfaction.  And  here  she  fell  into 
discourse  that  the  cause  of  the  war  and 
disobedient  treason  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
her  subjects,  was  thereby  to  keep  that 
which  she  had  too  liberally  given  them,  by 
violence,  since  through  her  privy  revocation 
thereof  within  full  age,  they  could  not  en- 
joy the  same  by  laws,  and  with  this  she 
affirmed  that  both  Lethington  and  the  lord 
Morton  were  assenting  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  as  it  could  well  be  proved, 
although  now  they  would  seem  to  persecute 
the  same.  Unto  the  first  part  whereof  we 
answered,  that  your  highness  was  inwardly 
sorry  and  veiy  much  grieved  that  you 
could  not  do  her  that  great  honour  to  admit 
her  solemnly  and  worthily  into  your  pre- 
sence, by  reason  of  this  great  slander  of 
murder,  whereof  she  was  not  yet  purged. 
But  we  said  that  we  were  sure  that  your 
highness'  affection  to  her  was  great;  that 
whether  her  grace  could  judge  herself  or 
not  in  that  behalf,  yet  if  she  would  depend 
upon  your  highness'  favour,  without  seek- 
ing to  bring  in  strangers  into  Scotland 
(the  imminent  danger  whereof  your  high- 
ness could  not  sufier,)  then  undoubtedly 
your  highness  would  use  all  the  convenient 
means  you  could  for  her  relief  and  comfort. 
And  withal  we  said,  that  if  it  would  please 
her  grace  to  direct  us  thereunto,  we  would 
advertise  your  highness  of  those  her  deter- 
minations with  all  speed,  upon  answer 
thereof  we  should  be  able  to  declare  further 
of  your  highness'  intent  and  meaning. 
Wherewith  her  grace  complained  much  of 
delays  to  her  prejudice,  and  winning  of 
time  to  her  enemies,  so  that  discontentedly 
she  consented  herself  therewith.  Where- 
upon we  took  our  leave,  saying  we  would 
dispatch  away  with  all  possible  speed.  Also, 
the  queen  of  Scots  doth  presently  send  up 
the  lord  Herries  with  her  letters  for  speedy 
resolution." 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  began  to  suspect 
that  she  was  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  and 
Knollys,  in  the  sequel  of  his  letter,  proceeds 
to  give  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  "  And 
now,"  he  says,  "  it  behoveth  your  highness, 
in  mine  opinion,  gravely  to  consider  what 
answer  is  to  be  made  herein,  specially  beause 
that  many  gentlemen  of  divers  shires  here 
near  adjoining  within  your  realm  have  heard 
her  daily  defence  and  excuses  of  her  inno- 


cency,   with  her   great   accusations   of  her 
enemies,  very   eloquently  told,   before   our 
coming  hither;  and  therefore  I,  the   vice- 
chamberlain,    do    refer   to    your   highness' 
better  consideration,  whether   it  were   not 
honourable  for  you  in  the  sight  of  your  sub- 
jects and  of  all  foreign  princes,  to  put  her 
grace  to  the  choice,  whether  she  will  depart 
back  into  her  country  without  your  high- 
ness' impeachment  (hindrance),  or  whether 
she  will  remain  at  your  highness'  devotion 
within  your  realm  here,  with  her  necessary 
servants  only  to  attend  upon  her,  to  see  how 
honourably  your  highness  can  do  for  her.  For 
by  this  means  your  highness,  I  think,  shall 
stop  the  mouths  of  backbiters,  that  other- 
wise would  blow  out  seditious  rumours,  as 
well  in  your  own  realm  as  elsewhere,  of  de- 
taining  of  her  ungratefully.      And   yet    I 
think  it  is  likely  that  if  she  had  her  own 
choice,  she  would  not  go  back  into  her  own 
realm  presently,  nor  until  she  might  look  for 
succour  of  men  out  of  France  to  join  with 
her  there.  Or  if  she  would  go  presently  into 
her  own  country,  the  worse  were  that  per- 
adventure  with  danger  enough  she  might 
get  into  France,  and  that  would  hardly  be 
done,  if  my  lord  of  Murray  have  a  former 
(previous)  inkling  of  her  departure  thither. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  she  cannot  be  kept 
so  rigorously  as  a  prisoner  with  your  high- 
ness'  honour,   in   mine  opinion,   but    with 
devices  of  towels  or  toys  at  her  chamber- 
window  or  elsewhere  in  the  night,  a  body  of 
her  agility  and  spirit  may  escape  soon,  being 
so  near  the  border."    And  surely  to  have  her 
carried  further  into  the  realm,  is  the  high- 
way to  a  dangerous  sedition,  as  I  suppose." 
On  the  30th  of  May  Knollys  wrote  again 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  detailing  another  inter- 
view with  Mary,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  notions  of  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty  were  more  liberal  than  those  of  his 
royal  mistress.  "  This  day,"  he  writes,  "  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  the  queen  of  Scots, 
before  the  closing  up  of  her  letters  directed 
to  your  majesty  by  my  lord  Herries,  in  pri- 
vate communication  with  my  lord  Scrope 
and  me,  fell   into  her  ordinary  inveighing 
against   my   lord   of  Murray   and   his  ad- 
herents, saying,  amongst  other  things,  that 
when  she  was  but  nine  days  old  they  had  a 
reverent  and  obedient  care  of  her,  but  now, 
saith  she,  that  I  am  twenty-four  years  old, 
they  would  exclude  me   from  government 
like  disobedient  rebels.  Whereupon  I  thought 
with   myself,  that  if  I   should   not   object 
somewhat  to  make  the  matter  disputable, 
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whether  the  lords  of  Scotland  deposing  her 
from  the  government  (although  not  by  her 
own  inward  consent,  yet  by  her  subscription), 
did  well  or  not,  that  then  she  would  more 
clamorously  be  offended  with  your  majesty, 
if  you  should  not  answer  her  requests  ac- 
cording to  her  expectation;  wherefore  I 
objected  unto  her,  that  in  some  cases  princes 
might  be  deposed  from  their  government  by 
their  subjects  lawfully,  as  if  a  prince  should 
fall  into  madness.  In  this  case  good  sub- 
jects might  depose  their  prince  from  govern- 
ment, and  restrain  him  from  liberty.  And, 
«aid  I,  what  difference  is  there  between  lu- 
nacy and  cruel  murdering,  for  the  one  is  an 
evil  humour  proceeding  of  melancholy,  and 
the  other  is  an  evil  humour  proceeding  of 
choler;  wherefore  the  question  is,  whether 
your  grace  deserved  to  be  put  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  not ;  for  if  your  grace  should  be 
guilty  of  any  such  odious  crime  as  deserveth 
deposal,  then,  said  I,  how  should  they  be 
blamed  that  have  deposed  you  ?  Hereupon 
her  grace  beginning  to  clear  herself  after 
her  accustomed  manner,  the  tears  yet  fell 
from  her  eyes.  And  then  I  said  your  high- 
ness would  be  the  gladdest  in  the  world  to 
see  her  grace  well  purged  of  this  crime,  that 
thereby  your  highness  might  aid  her  fully 
and  amply  to  the  advancement  of  her  grace 
to  her  government  royal  again;  for  her 
grace,  I  said,  was  your  highness'  nearest 
kinswoman  on  the  father's  side,  and  that 
you  were  both  born  in  one  continent  of  land, 
although  this  separation  was  between  you, 
that  you  were  not  both  born  in  one  circuit 
of  obedience.  Herewith  her  grace  answered 
me  very  courteously,  but  forthwith  she  said 
she  must  go  close  up  her  letters  to  your 
highness,  and  so  departed  to  her  bedcham- 
ber. Thus  far  I  waded  with  her  grace  to 
make  her  cause  disputable,  but  when  I  saw 
her  tears,  I  forbare  to  prosecute  mine  ob- 
jection, and  fell  to  comforting  of  her  with 
declaration  of  your  highness'  great  affection 
and  good-will  towards  her." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mary  had  written  a 
long  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  answer  to  the 
two  letters  brought  by  sir  Francis  Knollys. 
She  made  a  pressing  demand  to  be  admitted 
to  Elizabeth's  presence,  that  she  might  ex- 
plain and  defend  her  past  conduct  in  per- 
son, and  announced  that  she  had  sent  to 
her  the  lord  Herries,  to  make  such  ex- 
planations as  might  be  thought  necessary. 
She  told  Elizabeth  that  she  had  forgiven 
her  ungrateful  subjects  on  former  occasions 
merely  at  her  intercession,  which  had  been 
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;he  cause  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes, 
and  that  she  therefore  felt  she  had  a  more 
ust  cause  to  reckon  upon  her  assistance  on 
;he  present  occasion.     She  appealed,  more- 
over,  to   her   promises   of  friendship,    and 
assured  her  that    she   counted  on  her   aid 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  she  was  now 
sending  lord  Fleming  to  France,  to  hinder 
that  court  from  making  any  demonstration 
n  her  favour,  in  consequence  of  her  reliance 
upon  Elizabeth's  assurances.     She  said  that 
f  the  queen  of  England  would  not  help  her, 
;hen  she  intended  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
breign  princes,  without  prejudice  to  Eng- 
and,  and  she  complained  that  she  had  been 
jept  a  fortnight  in  a  castle,  under  restraint 
ike  a  prisoner,  without  being  allowed  to  go, 
as  she  intended,  to  the  queen  in  person  to 
plead  her  cause.     This  delay,  she  said,  was 
ruining  her  cause,  and  she  complained  in  a 
postscript,  that  while    she  was  held   there 
inactive,  <l  the  gentlemen  who  called  them- 
seljjes  regents  and  governors,"  were  issuing 
proclamations   for   the   destruction   of  her 
friends  and  partisans.     At  the  same  time, 
Mary  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  praying  him 
to  second   the    application    which  she  was 
making  to  the  English  queen  through  lord 
Herries. 

Mary's  instructions  for  France,  given  to 
lord  Fleming,  were  dated  on  the  30th  of 
May.  He  was  to  acquaint  the  French  king 
with  the  state  of  her  affairs  since  the  de- 
parture of  Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  and  to 
state  that,  as  she  had  still  hopes  that  Eliza- 
beth would  give  her  assistance  against  her 
rebellious  subject,  and  as  the  English  queen 
resisted  warmly  any  attempt  to  bring  a 
French  army  into  Scotland,  she  wished  him 
to  reserve  his  assistance  until  it  should  be 
her  last  resource.  She  said  that  she  was 
constrained  to  adopt  this  policy  from  the 
position  in  which  she  was  then  placed. 
Lord  Fleming  was  to  present  himself  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  on  his  way,  and  if  he  saw 
no  hope  of  assistance  there,  he  was  to  re- 
quest the  French  king  to  send  into  Scotland 
two  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  wages  for 
five  hundred  light  horse,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  artillery  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  to  recover  the  fortresses  which  had 
been  seized  by  Murray  and  his  adherents. 
Mary  further  stated  that,  if  Elizabeth  re- 
fused her  the  assistance  she  required,  it  was 
her  intention,  if  she  was  not  hindered,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  France  to  lay  her 
case  before  the  king.  At  all  events,  she 
requested  the  French  king  immediately  to 
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pay  her  her  pension  as  queen-dowager  of 
France,  which  was  now  three  years  in 
arrear,  and  to  send  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
supply  of  provision  and  munitions  of  war  to 
Dumbarton  castle,  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  her  friends.  Mary  stated  further, 
that  she  had  been  treated  in  England  with 
all  respect  and  honour,  except  that  she  felt 
herself  almost  a  prisoner,  and  she  wished 
that  the  king  of  France  should  thank  Eliza- 
beth for  her  good  treatment.  She  was 
anxious  to  stop  the  sale  of  her  jewels,  which 
she  had  been  told  were  carried  out  of  Scot- 
land, and  she  suspected  that  they  had  been 
carried  into  France.  She  advised  the  king 
to  have  an  eye  upon  his  Scottish  guards, 
some  of  whom  she  believed  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  her  enemies,  and  she  re- 
quested him  to  allow  no  Scotchmen  to 
enter  France  if  not  furnished  with  a  pass- 

Krt  from  herself,  or  some  one  authorized 
,  her.  Finally,  he  was  to  represent 
especially  to  the  French  king,  that  Murray 
and  his  adherents  were  in  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  French  Huguenots,  and 
encouraged  them  to  rebel  against  the  royal 
authority.  At  the  same  time,  lord  Fleming 
received  separate  instructions  for  the  cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine,  to  whom  he  was  to  show 
his  instructions  for  the  king.  Mary  im- 
plored the  cardinal  not  only  to  see  that  the 
money  due  to  her  was  all  paid,  but  to  add 
to  it  for  her  service,  as  much  as  he  could 
collect  among  her  relations  of  the  family  of 
Guise.  She  warned  him  especially  against 
treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Scots 
who  were  employed  in  France,  and  she  told 
him  that  while  she  was  in  Lochleven,  she 
had  been  shown  copies  of  several  of  the 
letters  which  she  had  secretly  sent  to  her 
kinsmen  in  France.  He  was  requested  to 
consult  with  M.  d'Aumalle,  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  Scotland,  on  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  other  things  necessary  to  be 
sent  thither,  and  among  the  corslets  and 
harness  to  be  purchased  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  especially  to  see  that  half-a-dozen  suits 
of  armour,  gilt  and  richly  ornamented, 
should  be  sent  for  presents  to  some  of  the 
lords.  She  further  requested  the  cardinal 
to  cause  especial  favour  to  be  shown  to 
some  of  the  lords  who  were  her  friends, 
especially  to  the  duke  of  Ch&telherault  and 
his  son,  and  to  send  her  a  service  of  plate 
for  her  own  use. 

A  letter  from  sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecil, 
written  from  Carlisle  on  the  llth  of  June, 
gives  us  the  estimate  he  had  now  formed  of 


Mary's  character,  and  of  the  difficulties  of 
Elizabeth's  position.     "  The  strength  of  this 
queen  in  Scotland,"  he  says,  "  saving  what 
Frenchmen   and   French    crowns    may   do 
there,  doth  depend,  not  upon  herself,  but 
upon   the    duke   of  Chatelherault,   for  his 
title,  upon  whom  the  lord  Herries  and  many 
others  do  depend.     And  yet  this  lady  and 
princess  is  a  notable  woman.     She  seemeth 
to  regard  no  ceremonious  honours   beside 
the  acknowledging  of  her  estate  regal.    She 
showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much,  to  be 
bold,  to  be  pleasant,  and  to  be  very  familiar. 
She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of 
her  enemies;    she  showeth  a  readiness  to 
expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of  vic- 
tory; she  delighteth  much  to  hear  of  har- 
diness and  valiancy,  commending  by  name 
all   approved   hardy   men  of  her   country, 
although   they  be   her   enemies;    and   she 
commendeth   no   cowardness   even    in   her 
friends.     The  thing  that  most  she  thirsteth 
after  is  victory,  and  it  seemeth  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  her  to  have  her  enemies  diminish 
either  by  the  sword  of  her  friends,  or  by  the 
liberal  promises  and  rewards  of  her  purse, 
or  by  divisions  and  quarrels  raised  among 
themselves ;  so  that,  for  victory's  sake,  pain 
and  perils  seem  pleasant  unto  her;  and,  in 
respect  of  victory,   wealth  and   all   things 
seem  to  her  contemptuous  and  vile.     Now 
what  is  to  be  done  with   such  a  lady  and 
princess,   or   whether   such  a  princess  and 
lady  be  to  be  nourished  in  one's  bosom,  or 
whether  it  be  good  to  halt  and  dissemble 
with  such  a  lady,  I  refer  to  your  judgment. 
If  her  highness  [Elizabeth]  think  it  good 
to  stay  the  coming  in  of  the  French  into 
Scotland,  if  her  highness  think  any  peril 
towards   her,   if    her    highness   think   any 
princes  and  potentates,  or  that  any  factious 
subjects  may  conspire  against  her,  then  I 
am  sure  she  will  think  it  good  policy  roundly 
and  plainly  to  assist  her  own  cause,  without 
colours  and  cloaks  that  hide  no  men's  eyes 
but  those  that  are  blind,   and  surely   the 
plainest  way  is  the  most  honourable,  in  my 
simple  opinion.     I  take   it  an  honourable 
quarrel  for  her  highness  to  expel  the  French, 
and  the  safest  way  thereto  is  to  aid  and 
countenance  the  regent  in  time.    And  if  the 
spots  in  this  queen's  coat  be  manifest,  the 
plainer  and  the  sooner  that  her  highness 
doth  reveal  her  discontentation  therewith, 
the  more  honourable  it  will  be,  I  suppose; 
and  it  is  the  readiest  way  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  factious  murmuring  subjects." 

When    this    was    written,    Herries    and 
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Fleming  had  reached  the  English  court. 
Lord  Herries  was  presented  at  the  court, 
then  at  Greenwich,  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
delivered  his  letters  and  message.  On.  the 
8th,  Elizabeth  dispatched  one  of  her  at- 
tendants, Henry  Middlemore,  to  Carlisle, 
with  a  letter  to  Mary,  informing  her  that 
she  had  received  assurances  of  her  guilt 
from  such  high  quarters,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  her  honour  to  ;  receive  her  at 
her  court,  until  she  had  cleared  herself, 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time  of  her  sisterly 
affection,  and  of  the  great  satisfaction  she 
would  have  to  be  convinced  of  her  in- 
nocence. Middlemore  was  to  proceed  after- 
wards to  Scotland,  to  carry  a  message  from 
Elizabeth  to  the  regent.  Elizabeth's  mes- 
senger arrived  on  the  13th  of  June,  and 
the  same  evening  Kuollys  wrote  to  Cecil, 
acquainting  him  with  his  arrival,  and  with 
his  presentation  to  the  Scottish  queen. 
"  This  day,"  writes  Knollys,  "  at  nine  of 
the  clock,  my  lord  Scrope  and  I  presented 
Mr.  Middlemore  to  this  queen,  and  as 
touching  the  discourse  between  them,  I 
leave  to  Mr.  Middlemore's  declaration,  lest 
1  should  disgrace  his  well-laboured  speech, 
wherein  he  did  very  well  observe  his  instruc- 
tions. But  to  be  plain  with  you,  there  is 
no  fair  semblance  of  speech  that  seemeth  to 
win  any  credit  with  her,  although  she  is 
content  to  take  and  allow  of  this  message  to 
my  lord  of  Murray  for  abstinence  from  hos- 
tilities, because  it  makes  for  her  purpose  to 
stay  her  party  from  falling  presently  from 
her,  yet  she  seeth  that  this  cold  dealing  will 
not  satisfy  her  fiery  stomach,  and  surely  it 
is  a  great  vanity  (in  mine  opinion,)  to  think 
that  she  will  be  staid  by  courtesy,  or  bridled 
by  straw,  from  bringing  in  of  the  French 
into  Scotland,  or  from  employing  all  her 
force  of  money,  men  of  war,  and  of  friend- 
ship, to  satisfy  her  bloody  appetite  to  shed 
the  blood  of  her  enemies.  As  for  imprison- 
ment, she  makes  none  account  thereof,  and 
unless  she  be  removed  as  a  prisoner,  it 
seemeth  she  will  not  be  removed  further 
into  the  realm,  to  be  detained  from  her 
highness'  presence.  She  plainly  amrmeth 
that,  howsoever  she  be  detained,  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  being  heir  apparent,  shall 
prosecute  her  quarrel  with  the  power  of  the 
French,  and  all  the  aid  of  her  dowry,  and 
even  of  money  by  any  means  to  be  levied 
and  made  for  her.  Now,  she  being  thus 
desperately  set,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether 
her  highness  defraying  her  here  within  her 
realm,  shall  not  thereby  able  her  to  employ 
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twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly,  being  her 
dowry  in  France,  both  against  Scotland, 
and  consequently  against  England,  whereas, 
if  she  were  at  liberty,  all  her  dowry  would 
be  spent  upon  her  own  finding,  and  the 
charges  that  her  highness  shall  be  at  in 
defraying  of  her  here  will  be  well  employed 
in  Scotland,  to  the  defending  and  expulsing 
of  the  French  from  thence.  But  I  speak 
like  a  blind  buzzard,  and  will  therefore  leave 
these  matters  to  you  that  have  judgment." 

Mary  had  written,  on  the  13th  of  June,  a 
proud  and  indignant  letter  in  reply  to  the 
last  communication  from  Elizabeth.  She 
protested  against  Elizabeth's  determination 
not  to  receive  her  at  her  court  until  she  had 
proved  her  innocence,  which  she  expressed 
her  confidence  in  being  able  to  do,  although 
she  refused  to  allow  her  subjects  to  be  her 
accusers,  upon  rather  high-strained  notions 
of  royal  indemnity,  which  had  been  on  many 
occasions  asserted  by  Elizabeth  herself.  She 
insisted  on  her  right  of  accusing  her  sub- 
jects, but  not  of  being  accused  by  them ; 
and  she  insisted  that,  if  Elizabeth  did  not 
admit  this  doctrine,  she  would  allow  her  to 
go  to  other  princes  who  were  less  scrupulous. 
She  contrasted  the  manner  in  which  Eliza- 
beth had  received  the  bastard  Murray,  a 
rebel  and  a  fugitive,  with  her  treatment  of 
herself,  a  royal  princess  in  misfortune.  She 
declared  that  she  had  rather  die,  than  sub- 
mit to  be  brought  to  a  trial  with  her  sub- 
jects for  accusers  and  witnesses  against  her. 
She  complained,  above  all,  of  the  delay, 
which,  by  paralyzing  her  friends,  was  favour- 
able to  the  designs  of  her  enemies.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  Mary's  letter,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  does  not  show  the  feeling 
of  conscious  innocence  which  would  have 
[ed  a  virtuous  woman  in  Mary's  position  to 
desire  to  face  her  accusers  without  delay. 

Mary  still  remained  in  Carlisle  castle,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  liberty,  though  it  had, 
no  doubt,  been  already  resolved  that  she 
should  be  removed  to  some  safer  place  far- 
ther in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  Knollys, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil  written  on  the  15th  of 
June,  gives  the  following  account  of  her 
amusements,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
own  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  to  effect 
her  escape.  "Yesterday,"  says  he,  "her 
grace  went  out  at  a  postern  to  walk  on  a  play- 
ing-green  towards  Scotland,  and  we,  with 
twenty-four  halberdiers  of  master  Read's 
band,  with  divers  gentlemen  and  other  ser- 
vants, waited  upon  her,  where  about  twenty 
of  her  retinue  played  at  football  before  her 
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the  space  of  two  hours,  very  strongly,  nim- 
bly, and  skilfully,  without  any  foiil  play 
offered,  the  smallness  of  their  ball  occasion- 
ing their  fair  play.  And  before  yesterday, 
since  our  coming,  she  went  but  twice  out  of 
the  town,  once  to  the  like  play  at  football  in 
the  same  place,  and  once  she  rode  out  a 
hunting  the  hare,  she  galloping  so  fast  upon 
every  occasion,  and  her  whole  retinue  being 
so  well  horsed,  that  we,  upon  experience 
thereof,  doubting  that  upon  a  set  course 
some  of  her  friends  out  of  Scotland  might 
invade  and  assault  us  upon  the  sudden  for 
to  rescue  and  take  her  from  us,  we  mean 
hereafter,  if  any  such  riding  pastimes  be 
required  that  way,  so  much  to  fear  the  en- 
dangering of  her  person  by  some  sudden 
invasion  of  her  enemies,  that  she  must  hold 
us  excused  in  that  behalf." 

The  day  after  this  Knollys  wrote  again  to 
Cecil,  "almost  at  midnight,"  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  embarrassment  which  he  had 
experienced  with  regard  to  a  proclamation 
relating  to  the  ordering  of  the  borders.  "  We 
have  sent  you  here  inclosed,"  Knollys  writes, 
"the  copy  of  the  proclamation  that  was 
proclaimed  this  day  at  noone  in  this  town. 
The  ground  and  cause  of  the  same  my  lord 
Scrope  hath  written  at  large.  Whereof  this 
queen  hearing,  was  very  much  offended, 
and  desiring  to  speak  with  us,  at  our  first 
coming,  she  complained  much  that  by  this 
proclamation  my  lord  Warden  seemed  to 
allow  my  lord  of  Murray  to  be  regent  of 
Scotland,  contrary  to  the  queen's  highness' 
letters  and  message  sent  unto  her  by  Mr. 
Middlemore.  Whereunto  we  answered  that 
her  grace  did  much  mistake  the  proclama- 
tion, for  therein  he  was  not  called  regent, 
by  which  name  he  claimed  his  authority, 
but  he  is  therein  only  named  governor  of 
Scotland,  by  which  name  he  claimeth  no 
authority,  and  therefore  this  proclamation 
doth  not  allow  any  title  or  claim  of  his  au- 
thority. But  whether  his  title  be  good  or 
evil,  we  said,  that  her  grace  did  well  perceive 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  government, 
and  that  he  doth  govern.  And  because  that 
he  offereth  to  answer  justice  according  to 
the  law  of  the  marches,  the  which  being 
neglected  at  this  present  might  be  two 
thousand  pounds  hindrance  to  her  majesty's 
subjects,  besides  the  murders  and  robberies 
that  thereupon  might  ensue,  and  also  be- 
cause no  justice  nor  order  would  be  answered 
or  kept,  nor  any  damage  nor  danger  to  her 
highness'  subjects  could  well  be  avoided, 
until,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  marches, 
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Englishmen  should  be  forbidden  to  receive 
into  this  realm  the  person  or  good  of  any 
Scots  fugitives  now  upon  the  coming  of  him 
that  doth  govern  in  Scotland  to  this  border. 
Therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  and  order 
might  be  observed,  and  yet  the  allowance  of 
the  title  and  claim  of  the  regent  might  be 
avoided,  we  devised  to  call  him  governor, 
because  he  doth  govern,  and  to  fly  (avoid ) 
the  name  of  regent,  whereby  he  claimeth 
his  authority.  Hereunto  she  answered,  that 
by  this  means  we  should  neither  please  her 
grace  nor  my  lord  of  Murray,  for  neither 
would  he  be  content  to  lose  the  name  of 
regent,  neither  was  she  content  he  should 
be  called  governor.  We  answered  that  in 
this  case  we  preferred  justice  and  good  order 
before  the  pleasing  of  any  party.  '  Well,' 
saith  she,  '  I  see  by  this  dealing  that  his 
party  is  countenanced  and  mine  is  disgraced.' 
'Madame,'  said  we,  'he  hath  none  other 
countenance,  in  this  behalf,  than  the  neces- 
sity of  justice  doth  require.'  Aiid  so  we 
parted.  But  indeed,  if  we  had  not  advised 
ourselves  better,  the  name  of  regent  had 
been  in  this  proclamation,  but  I  was  troubled 
this  last  night  withal  in  my  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  we  altered  it  to  the  name  of  gover- 
nor, and  some  other  things  withal.  I  am 
marvellously  sorry  to  hear  of  my  lord  Her- 
ries'  return  hither,  whose  wily  head  went 
beyond  you,  when  he  got  Mr.  Middlemore 
to  come  hither  so  soon ;  for  it  would  cost 
the  regent  twenty  days'  work  to  finish  his 
business  to  his  advantage ;  the  which  being 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Middlemore,  1  know  not 
what  evil  may  come  thereon.  And  this 
lord  Herries  seeth  the  bottom  both  of  your 
doings  and  ours,  and  he  will  stir  coals  at 
his  coming  hither  accordingly,  neither  will 
there  be  any  end  of  his  perilous  practices. 
But  I  am  not  guilty  of  his  return  hither." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  sir  Francis,  still  at 
Carlisle  with  the  Scottish  queen,  gave  Cecil 
the  following  account  of  another  conversa- 
tion with  her,  in  consequence  of  her  de- 
mand for  immediate  assistance.  On  this 
day,  an  ambassador  from  the  French  king, 
who  had  come  to  visit  Mary,  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  to  London  on  his  way  back  to 
France.  Middlemore  had  proceeded  into 
Scotland,  and  was  expected  soon  to  return 
by  way  of  Carlisle.  "  Well,"  said  Mary  to 
Knollys  on  this  occasion,  as  he  reports  the 
interview,  "  I  will  not  detain  this  French 
ambassador  until  master  Middlemore's  com- 
ing, neither  will  I  be  any  longer  delayed ; 
for  I  will  require  the  queen,  my  good  sister, 
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that  either  she  will  let  me  go  into  France, 
or  that  she  will  put  me  into  Dumbarton, 
unless  she  will  hold  me  as  a  prisoner.  For 
I  am  sure/  saith  she,  '  that  her  highness 
will  not  of  her  honour  put  me  into  my  lord 
of  Murray's  hands."  "Hereby,"  Knollys 
remarks,  "we  might  gather  that,  although 
she  would  be  put  into  Dumbarton,  that  she 
dare  not  well  go  thither  of  herself,  if  she 
were  at  liberty.  And  saith  she,  '  I  have 
made  great  wars  in  Scotland,  and  I  pray 
God  I  make  no  troubles  in  other  realms 
also.'  And  parting  from  us,  she  said  that 
if  we  did  detain  her  as  a  prisoner,  we  should 
have  much  ado  with  her.  I  omit  our  replies 
for  brevity  sake.  And  touching  her  prayer, 
I  joined  heartily  with  her  that  God  of  his 
mercy  would  defend  this  realm  from  such 
troubles,  as  through  our  tenderness  by  her 
attempts  might  arise,  and  her  highness 
(Elizabeth)  from  such  perils  as  thereof 
might  ensue.  But,  alas !  how  can  we  be 
safe  from  troubles,  as  long  as  our  tender 
halting  on  both  legs  before  God  and  the 
world,  doth  hinder  our  friends  that  should 
be  our  strength,  and  strengthen  our  enemies 
that  will  be  our  perils,  and  doth  weaken  and 
unknit  some  limb  or  members  of  the  body 
of  our  realm  from  us,  and  may  provoke 
God's  anger  against  us,  that  many  ways 
hath  been  so  merciful  to  us." 

At  this  time,  Mary  was  addressing  letters 
in  rapid  succession,  not  only  to  Elizabeth, 
but  to  all  her  friends,  either  in  Scotland  or 
on  the  continent,  on  whom  she  could  reckon 
for  any  assistance  against  the  protestant 
party  in  Scotland.  In  more  than  one,  she 
accused  Elizabeth  of  favouring  her  enemies, 
and  she  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  continent  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  She 
refused  to  allow  her  actions  to  be  judged 
by  Elizabeth's  council,  but  demanded  to  be 
admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  that  she 
might  justify  herself  in  her  ears.  She  com- 
plained that  the  countess  of  Lennox,  Darn- 
ley's  mother,  was  there  as  her  accuser,  and 
she  offered  to  tell  Elizabeth  something 
which  would  destroy  that  lady's  credit  with 
her.  This  must  have  been  something  re- 
lating to  the  countess'  intrigues  to  get 
Darnley  into  Scotland,  when  his  marriage 
with  Mary  was  contemplated.  Mary  said 
that  it  had  been  reported  to  her  that  Eliza- 
beth intended  to  keep  her  a  prisoner,  but 
this  she  did  not  believe,  as  it  would  be  an 
outrage  to  be  resented  by  all  sovereign 
princes.  In  speaking  of  her  subjects,  there 
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was  a  bitterness  of  feeling  in  all  she  said, 
which  betrayed  the  fierce  and  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Guises.  She 
could  now  only  speak  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
as  the  bastard,  and  she  expressed  her  sur- 
prise that  Elizabeth  could  for  a  moment 
listen  to  accusations  against  her,  made  by  a 
man  of  illegitimate  birth.  The  reason  of 
this  is  evident.  Mary,  resting  on  the  im- 
munity of  royalty,  refused  to  admit  as  an 
accuser  any  of  inferior  blood,  and  as  Murray 
was  her  brother  by  the  same  father,  if  he 
had  not  suffered  under  the  stain  of  bastardy, 
he  was  capable  in  every  respect  of  being  her 
accuser.  On  the  21st  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  letter  of  sir  Francis  Knollys,  last 
quoted,  was  written,  Mary  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  which  she  told  her  that  she  had 
directed  the  bearer  to  inform  the  king  of 
France  of  her  treatment  in  England,  which 
was  far  different  from  what  she  had  ex- 
pected. She  would  not  even  allow  Eliza- 
beth to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
Scottish  government,  as  it  then  existed,  on 
international  matters  which  affected  Eng- 
lish interests,  because  it  was  acknowledging 
her  enemies.  Like  most  of  her  other  letters, 
this  was  filled  with  passionate  declamation  ; 
she  insisted  that  Elizabeth  should  at  once 
attend  to  all  her  complaints,  and  that  she 
should  merely  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  who 
spoke  against  her;  she  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  Elizabeth's  sending  an 
army  into  Scotland,  to  reduce  and  destroy 
all  who  were  opposed  to  her;  and  if  this 
were  not  done,  she  threatened  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  And 
in  conclusion,  she  demanded  again  that 
lord  Fleming  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into 
France,  upon  urgent  business.  The  same 
day,  she  wrote  by  the  French  ambassador 
to  Charles  IX.,  informing  him  briefly  of 
the  treatment  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
and  declaring  that  the  cause  in  which  she 
suffered  was  that  of  the  ancient  catholic 
faith.  Another,  written  to  Charles's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  urging  him  to  exert 
himself  in  procuring  assistance  for  her ;  and 
a  third,  addressed  to  her  uncle  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  was  in  the  same  spirit,  but 
longer.  In  the  latter,  she  accuses  Eliza- 
beth more  directly  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  her  rebels,  and  of  holding  her  in 
captivity  that  she  might  not  be  restored  to 
her  throne;  and  she  insisted  still  more 
strongly  on  her  devotion  to  the  church  of 
Home,  and  on  her  sufferings  in  labouring 
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for  its  support.  Next  day  she  again  wrote 
a  passionate  letter  to  Elizabeth,  occasioned 
by  some  intelligence  which  she  had  received 
from  Scotland,  on  the  return  of  Middlemore. 
On  the  26th,  Mary  wrote  again  to  Eliza- 
beth, expressing  her  great  disappointment 
at  not  being  introduced  to  her  presence, 
and  filled  with  bitter  reproaches  against  all 
that  queen's  ministers  and  agents,  for  hold- 
ing communication  with  her  rebels.  She 
sent  word  to  Elizabeth  by  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  lord  Henries,  that  she  would  reply  to 
no  accusations,  otherwise  than  in  a  personal 
interview  with  Elizabeth;  and  that  she 
would  not  stir  from  Carlisle,  to  be  carried 
any  further  into  the  interior  of  England. 
She  desired  now  that  lord  Herries  might 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  France,  as  that 
permission  had  been  refused  to  the  lord 
Fleming,  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  letters  to 
the  French  king,  and  to  the  queen-mother. 
The  object  of  these  letters  was  chiefly  to 
recommend  strongly  to  their  favour  and 
protection  George  Douglas,  the  same  who 
had  exerted  himself  so  successfully  for  her 
deliverance  from  Lochleven,  and  who  now, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  desirous  of 
retiring  into  France. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mary's  letters 
during  this  period  are  very  far  from  showing 
the  conscious  innocence  of  one  who  was  able 
to  clear  herself  from  the  dreadful  charges 
which  had  been  brought  publicly  against 
her.  She  refuses,  on  a  plea  of  very  false 
dignity,  to  allow  accusations  to  be  made 
against  her,  and  she  demands  as  a  right 
that  she  should  be  exculpated  on  her  own 
simple  declaration.  At  the  same  time,  her 
own  statements  are  always  exaggerated,  and 
sometimes  totally  untrue;  her  language  is 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  passionate  and 
violent,  and  the  only  spirit  she  breathes  is 
one  of  bitterest  hatred,  with  an  unquench- 
able desire  for  vengeance  on  all  her  oppo- 
nents. Elizabeth  had  refused  a  passport 
to  the  lord  Fleming,  who,  having  possession 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  might  have  delivered 
it  to  the  French  ;  and  this  Elizabeth  states 
herself,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mary  on  the 
30th  of  June,  provoked  by  the  angry  letters 
she  'had  recently  received  from  the  captive 
princess.  "  I  am  much  astonished,"  the 
English  queen  writes  on  this  occasion, 
"  that  you  press  me  so  much  to  let  my  lord 
Fleming  go  into  France,  and  that  you  had 
not  heard  the  reply  by  my  lord  Herries, 
which  I  gave  him  at  his  first  coming, 
namely,  that,  though  I  don't  know  myself 


to  be  wise,  yet  I  would  wish  others  to  think 
me  so;  which  would  hardly  be  the  case,  if 
I  permitted  the  keeper  of  such  a  place  as 
he  holds  (Dumbarton  castle)  to  go  thither, 
it  being  too  well  known  to  be  the  only  fort 
at  this  time  where  the  French  may  enter, 
who  have  not  been  used  to  come  so  much 
to  aid  Scotland  as  to  injure  England,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  use  the  shadow  of 
your  misery  for  that  purpose.  That  made 
me  declare  the  same  reason  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  king  my  good  brother,  praying 
you  to  have  some  good  consideration  of  me, 
instead  of  thinking  always  of  yourself." 
Elizabeth  made  a  brief  reply  to  Mary's 
complaints,  concerning  the  mission  of  Mid- 
dlemore, and  then  continued  : — "  After  I 
had  read  your  letters,  my  lord  Herries  came 
to  say  two  things,  which  seemed  to  me  very 
strange ;  one,  that  you  would  not  answer 
[any  accusations,]  except  in  my  presence ; 
the  other,  that,  unless  force  be  used,  you 
will  not  stir  from  the  place  where  you  now 
are,  except  you  have  licence  to  come  to  me. 
Your  innocence  being  such  as  I  hope,  you 
have  no  need  to  refuse  answering  any  noble 
personage  whom  I  should  send  you ;  not  to 
answer  judicially  (which  is  not  required,)  but 
only  to  assure  myself  by  your  answers,  not 
making  them  to  your  subjects  (a  thing  which 
I  should  never  think  befitting,)  but  by  com- 
munication to  me,  to  tell  me  your  defences, 
that  I  may  testify  them  to  everybody,  and 
in  the  first  place  to  satisfy  myself,  which  is 
the  thing  I  most  desire."  With  respect  to 
changing  her  place  of  residence,  Elizabeth 
reminded  the  Scottish  queen  that  when  she 
first  came  into  England,  she  left  this  entirely 
to  her  discretion.  She  told  her  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  to  injure 
her,  and  that  it  was  her  wish  to  keep  lord 
Herries  in  England,  as  a  convenient  and 
useful  medium  of  personal  communication 
between  them.  This  was  an  ingenious 
evasion  of  the  demand  to  give  him  a  pass- 
port for  France.  She  promised,  however, 
that  the  lord  Fleming  should  be  allowed  to 
go  into  Scotland,  on  assurance  being  given 
of  his  speedy  return  to  England. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  after  receiving  this 
letter,  Mary  wrote  another  passionate  appeal 
to  Elizabeth's  sympathy.  She  complained 
of  the  delay  in  rendering  her  assistance,  and 
protested  strongly  against  Elizabeth's  de- 
termination to  remove  her  into  the  interior 
of  England.  She  refused  to  make  any  an- 
swer to  the  accusations  of  her  enemies,  or 
to  justify  herself  in  any  way  before  any 
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commissioners  sent  by  the  English  queen, 
although  she  was  ready  to  justify  herself  in 
person  to  Elizabeth  herself.  She  gave  answer 
that  lord  Fleming  should  return  from  Scot- 
land on  the  first  summons  from  Elizabeth, 
but  she  begged  that  Elizabeth  wonld  send 
away  lord  Herries ;  and  she  threatened  that 
if,  in  the  cause  between  her  and  her  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth  did  not  at  once  yield  to  her 
just  demand,  she  would  make  her  appeal  to 
foreign  princes,  and  that  no  consideration, 
even  if  it  were  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
should  hinder  her  from  giving  orders  to  the 
governor  of  Dumbarton  to  place  that  castle 
in  the  hands  of  her  foreign  allies.  Lord 
Fleming,  in  the  mean  time,  had  returned  to 
Carlisle,  and  he  was  sent  thence  by  Mary  to 
Scotland,  with  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
written  on  the  7th  of  July,  with  whom  he 
was  to  communicate  as  the  leader  of  her 
party  in  Scotland. 

It  had  now  been  resolved  by  Elizabeth 
and  her  council  that  Mary  should  be  re- 
moved to  Bolton  castle,  in  Yorkshire.  When 
this  determination  was  first  communicated 
to  the  Scottish  queen,  it  led  to  a  violent 
scene  between  her  and  her  keepers.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  of  July,  Knollys  wrote 
to  Cecil,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  ano- 
ther letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary.  "  I  re- 
ceived," he  says,  "your  letter  of  the  2nd 
of  July,  together  with  her  highness5  letter 
directed  to  this  queen,  this  morning  at  four 
of  the  clock,  whereby  you  may  perceive  that 
the  posts  make  but  slow  speed,  howsoever  it 
chanceth.  I  could  not  deliver  her  high- 
ness' letter  to  this  queen  until  it  was  almost 
eleven  of  the  clock;  and  although  she 
seemed  at  the  first  that  this  her  highness' 
letter  did  not  press  her  to  remove,  otherwise 
than  the  others  afore  had  done,  whereupon 
I  thought  we  should  have  fallen  into  a  new 
contention,  yet  in  a  while  she  seemed  not 
greatly  to  repugn  or  deny  to  remove  hence 
upon  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  before  which 
time  she  looks  to  have  answer  to  her  last 
letter  written  to  her  highness,  but  how  this 
mood  will  hold  we  know  not.  My  lord  Scrope, 
and  divers  of  our  company  here,  do  think 
that  our  earnest  contention  in  my  last  let- 
ters partly  specified,  and  our  determination 
of  refraining  of  all  intelligences  from  her 
unless  she  would  remove,  and  our  free  offers 
in  that  behalf  if  she  would  remove,  have 
made  her  more  pliant  herein  than  otherwise 
she  would  have  been;  so  that  we  trust  we 
shall  remove  her  hence  upon  Tuesday  next 
towards  Bolton  castle,  according  to  her 
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highness'  pleasure.  We  marvel  that  we 
hear  not  of  Mr.  Skipworth's  coming  with 
the  horses,  nor  yet  of  the  letter.  Yester- 
day, this  queen,  among  other  words,  fell 
into  this  speech,  that  although  she  were 
holden  here  as  a  prisoner,  yet  she  had 
friends  that  would  prosecute  her  cause ; 
'  and,'  saith  she,  '  I  can  sell  my  right,  and 
there  be  that  will  buy  it,  and  perad  venture 
it  hath  been  in  hand  already.'  Whereby 
she  made  me  to  think  of  your  information 
touching  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain's  practice 
between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  she  spake  this  bond  fide,  or  to  set  a 
good  countenance  of  the  matter  as  though 
she  could  do  great  things,  I  cannot  tell.  She 
doth  also  give  out  to  the  followers  of  her 
part  great  assurances  in  words  of  aid  out  of 
France  before  the  midst  of  this  next  Au- 
gust." Five  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Mary  drew  up  and  signed  a  document 
appointing  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Scotland,  and  authorizing 
him  to  proceed  against  her  rebels,  and  es- 
pecially to  revenge  the  death  of  her  husband 
Darnley.  To  support  this  new  stratagem 
for  drawing  sympathy  to  her  party,  she 
made  the  strange  declaration,  that  it  was 
her  rebellious  subjects  who  had  murdered 
Darnley,  and  that  they  now  held  his  and  her 
son  in  captivity,  in  order  to  murder  him 
when  he  had  come  of  age. 

After  much  trouble,  and  passionate  re- 
monstrance on  her  part,  Mary  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  Carlisle  on  the  13th 
of  July,  under  the  escort  of  sir  George 
Bowes,  and  she  reached  Bolton  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  16th  sir  Francis 
Knollys  wrote  to  Cecil  as  follows: — "We 
received  your  letter  of  the  12th  hereof,  on 
Wednesday  night  very  late,  at  Wharton,  and 
we  arrived  here  at  Bolton  castle  with  this 
queen  yester-night,  one  hour  after  sun- 
setting.  And  since  our  departure  from 
Carlisle  with  her,  she  hath  been  very  quiet, 
very  tractable,  and  void  of  displeasant  coun- 
tenance, although  she  saith  she  will  not  re- 
move any  further  into  the  realm  without 
constraint.  The  which  removing  will  easier 
be  done,  if  it  be  taken  in  hand  by  better 
personages  than  we  are.  There  hath  been 
no  repair  unto  her  by  the  way,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for ;  the  which  repair  was 
abridged  by  our  sharp  dealing  with  one 
Christopher  Lascelles,  coming  to  Carlisle  out 
of  Yorkshire  about  three  weeks  past,  of  pur- 
pose to  see  this  queen,  and  because  we 
understood  him  to  be  a  lewd  practiser  and 
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arrogant  papist,  and  also  to  have  been  afore- 
time in  displeasure  for  practising  with  this 
queen;  therefore,   after  that  he   had  con- 
fessed, that  he  came  of  purpose  to  see  the 
queen,  dwelling  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  he 
had  been  in  trouble  for  her  cause,  we  first 
declared  unto  him  that  no  subject  of  the 
queen's  highness  ought  to  honour  another 
prince  with  his  presence  in  form  of  visitation 
or  welcoming  the  same,  without  commission 
or  conduction  of  some  of  his  superiors,  and 
then  we  chose  this  ill  man  to  disgrace  for 
an  example,  in  this  sort.    We  appointed  Mr. 
Morton  to  return  with  him  to  his  lodging, 
and  to  accompany  him  until  he  had  made 
him  ready  to  ride  with  speed,  and  had  seen 
him  out  of  the  town-gates  homewards  again, 
without  seeing  of  this  queen,  as  his  intent 
was."     Knollys   then  proceeds  to  state : — 
"  This  house  appeareth  to  be  very  strong, 
very  fair,   and  very  stately,   after  the  old 
manner  of  building,  and  is  the  highest  walled 
house  that  I  have  seen,  and  hath  but  one 
entrance  thereunto ;  and  half  the  number  of 
these  soldiers  may  better  watch  and  ward 
the  same  than  the  whole  number  thereof 
could  do  Carlisle  castle,  where  Mr.  Read  and 
his  soldiers,  and  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Wil- 
1'ord,  took  great  pains,  and  my  lord  Scrope 
also    was  a  late    watcher.     The   band   was 
divided  into  five  parts,  so  that  the  watch  and 
wards  came  about  every  fifth  night  and  every 
fifth  day,  of  the  which  watch  and  wards  we 
had  five  governors ;  the  first  was  Mr.  Read, 
and  William  Knollys,  for  his  learning,  ac- 
companied him ;  the  second  was  Mr.  Mor- 
ton ;  the  third  was  Mr.  Wilford ;  the  fourth 
was  Barret,  Mr.  Read's  lieutenant ;  and  the 
fifth  was  West,  his   ensign-bearer,   a  very 
sufficient  and  careful  man  also.  This  queen's 
chamber  at  Carlisle  had  a  window  looking 
out  towards  Scotland,  the  bars  whereof  being 
filed  asunder,  out  of  the  same  she  might 
have  been  let  down,  and  then  she  had  plain 
grounds  before  her  to  pass  into  Scotland. 
But  near  unto  the  same  window  we  found 
an  old  postern-door,  that  was  dammed  up 
with  a  ram  pier  of  earth  of  the  inner  side,  of 
twenty  foot  broad  and  thirty  foot  deep,  be- 
tween two  walls ;  for  the  commodity  of  which 
postern  for  our  sally  to  that  window  with 
ready  watch  and  ward,  we  did  cut  into  that 
rampier   in   form  of  stair  with  a  turning 
about   down   to  the   said    postern,   and   so 
opened  the  same,  without  the  which  device 
we  could  not  have  watched  and  warded  this 
queen  there  so  safely  as  we  did.     Although 
there  was  another  window  of  her  chamber 


for  passing  into  an  orchard  within  the  town 
wall,  and  so  to  have  slipped  over  the  town 
wall,  that  was  very  dangerous;  but  these 
matters  I  can  better  tell  you  at  my  return, 
upon  a  rude  plat  that  I  have  made  thereof. 
Now  if  you  like  well  of  our  removing  of  this 
queen  hither,  then  I  pray  you  consider  that 
your  cold  assistance  in  backing  of  us  to  the 
achieving  of  this   enterprise,  that  had    so 
many  difficulties  therein,   is  worthy  of  no 
praise  at  all ;  but,  although  a  fool's  bolt  be 
soon  shot,  yet  T  dare  not  tell  you  all  that  I 
think  herein.     Now  I  trust  you  will  return 
us  home  forthwith,  because  I  see  no  reason 
nor  grounds  of  my  staying  here  any  longer ; 
for  as  touching  the  defraying  of  the  charges, 
Vernon   the  clerk   here  being  a  sufficient 
careful  and  honest  man,  having  his  propor- 
tion set  down  almost  certain  (which  will  be 
partly  abridged  by  my  departing  hence),  will 
easily  discharge   his    duty  in   that   behalf. 
And  so  I  pray  your  help,  that  either  I  may 
serve  as  a  cypher  in  algrim  (arithmetic)   at 
the  court,  I  mean,  to  occupy  a  place  there, 
or  that  I  may  be  dismissed  to  the  cart,  which 
is  fitter  for  me."     Sir  Francis  adds,  in  a 
postscript,  "  The  charges  of  removing  of  this 
queen  hither  was  somewhat  the  larger,  be- 
cause we  were  driven  to  hire  four  little  cars, 
and   twenty   carriage-horses,    and    twenty- 
three  saddle-horses,  for  her  women  and  men; 
the  which  was  well  accomplished  upon  the 
sudden,  to  her  commodity  and  satisfaction." 
The  strength  of  Mary's  party  consisted 
of  wild  borderers,   who  were  ready  to   do 
anything  for   plunder,  and  were  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  whom  they  attacked.     It 
seems  that  when  they  received  her  direc- 
tions to  make  war  on   her   enemies,  they 
took  the  queen  of  England  for  one  of  them, 
and   that  the   English   border   suffered  in 
consequence.      As    the    border    had    been 
unusually   quiet   under   Murray's    govern- 
ment, Elizabeth  was  especially  offended  at 
the   hostility   of  Mary's   friends,    and    she 
wrote  a  letter  to  that  purpose  to  sir  Francis 
Knollys.     Later  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the    preceding    letter   was   dated,    Knollys 
wrote  again  to  Cecil  as  follows  : — "  I  trussed 
up   the    packet   herewith   inclosed   yester- 
night  late,   to  have  been    sent   away  this 
morning,  and  after  that,  at  one  of  the  clock 
after  midnight,  came  your  packet  of  the  12th 
hereof;    and  according    to    her   highness' 
letter,  at  nine  of  the  clock  this  morning, 
before  the  queen  was  ready,  having  access 
unto   her,   I   declared   to   her    grace   what 
offences   her   highness    had   conceived    by 
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hostile  enterprises  of  her  party.  Whereunto 
she  answered,  that  her  party  was  appointed 
to  gather  and  assemble  before  my  lord 
Herries'  coming,  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  impeach  the  parliament,  and  that  my 
lord  Herries'  coming  unto  them  was  no 
assurance  that  my  lord  Murray  would  not 
by  parliament  confiscate  them,  and  execute 
the  prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands,  until 
her  highness'  letter  came  unto  her  grace, 
affirming  that  nothing  should  be  done  in 
that  parliament  prejudicial  to  her  or  her 
party.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
which  letter,  she  saith  that  she  sent  a  special 
man  to  my  lord  Herries,  and  to  the  rest  of 
her  party,  for  the  due  observation  of  her 
highness'  pleasure;  and  saith,  her  party 
will  be  quiet  according,  notwithstanding 
their  gathering  of  forces.  But  she  saith 
her  adversaries,  namely,  my  lord  of  Morton's 
own  servants  (ten  days  since  my  lord  Herries' 
coming  home,)  have  spoiled  the  lord  Skarl- 
ing's  brother  of  sixty  head  of  beeves  and  of 
other  cattle,  the  which  my  lord  Herries 
warranted  to  be  returned  from  the  border 
to  the  said  lord  Skarling's  brother's  house, 
not  far  from  Edinburgh,  without  spoil, 
since  her  highness  has  ordered  hostilities  to 
cease.  And  as  touching  the  extract  of 
Mr.  Drury's  letter,  she  saith  she  wrote 
from  Carlisle  to  her  borderers  of  Teviotdale 
and  of  the  east  marches,  authorizing  them  to 
annoy  her  adversaries  in  Scotland  only. 
And  since  my  lord  Herries'  coming,  she 
saith  that  she  hath  willed  them  to  cease 
hostilities ;  but  she  saith  it  is  hard  for  her 
to  rule  thieves  at  this  present.  She  sendeth 
Borthwick  now  to  her  highness,  and  she  hath 
written  presently  to  my  lord  Herries  again 
for  stay  of  her  party  from  all  hostilities; 
and  she  hath  desired  me  to  write  to  him 
also.  But  my  lord  Scrope  presently  going 
to  Carlisle  (for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
highness'  pleasure,  as  occasion  serveth,)  will 
admonish  him  sufficiently  herein.  As  for 
the  matters  of  Scotland,  I  refer  them  to 
God's  providence,  as  too  intricate  matters 
for  me  to  deal  withal.  But  yet  surely  I 
must  never  command  this  queen's  policy, 
her  ready  wit,  and  her  constant  courage  in 
all  seasons.  At  our  first  coming  to  Carlisle, 
she  fed  and  comforted  her  party  with  hope 
of  aid  out  of  France,  with  familiar,  loving, 
and  hearty  letters  and  messages,  and  with 
remembrances  of  her  rewards  to  be  grate- 
fully bestowed  to  her  assured  friends,  ac- 
cording to  her  accustomed  liberality;  and 
to  the  Hamiltons  privately  she  did  dedicate 
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herself,  as  in  whom  she  had  her  whole 
delight  and  trust.  And  to  such  as  she 
would  fain  have  to  be  her  friends,  she  made 
them  believe  they  were  her  friends  in  heart, 
howsoever  they  were  drawn  away  otherwise. 
And  when  she  saw  that  her  daily  con- 
ferences and  comfortings  should  cease  by 
her  coming  from  Carlisle,  then  she  gave  out 
that  her  coming  thence  was  for  the  best, 
and  that  her  highness  would  do  for  her, 
howsoever  her  council  was  disposed.  And 
to  make  the  Hamiltons  sure  unto  her,  she 
made  an  instrumental  writing,  assigning 
thereby  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  to  have 
her  whole  authority  until  her  return  unto 
Scotland.  And  in  this  mean  time  she 
plied  her  highness  with  thunderings  and 
great  countenances,  although  with  grateful 
conditions  and  promises;  and  at  the  last 
my  lord  Herries'  message  hath  been  set 
forth  with  such  a  triumphant  blast,  that  it 
hath  shaked  a  great  many  in  Scotland  to 
her  side,  so  that  it  seemeth  the  countenance 
of  England  swayeth  the  realm  of  Scotland  at 
this  day.  Nevertheless  this  queen,  like  a 
wise  prince,  maketh  semblance  to  her  high- 
ness, and  would  persuade  us  how  that  this 
continuance  and  increase  of  her  party  in 
Scotland  is  of  mere  dutiful  love  they  do 
bear  unto  her;  but  she  knoweth  all  their 
humours  and  discovereth  all  the  particular 
causes  of  such  as  have  or  do  stand  with  her, 
and  who  be  merely  hers  assured  for  her 
own  sake,  who  for  the  French  sake,  who  for 
the  Hamiltons'  title  and  cause,  and  who  be 
observers  and  followers  of  time." 

While  Mary  was  still  at  Carlisle,  she  had 
drawn  up  a  long  appeal  against  her  subjects, 
addressed  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
An  Italian  translation  of  this  extraordinary 
document,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Me- 
dicis  at  Florence,  was  published  by  prince 
Labanoff,  in  his  collection  of  Mary's  letters ; 
and  the  original,  in  French,  preserved  in  the 
national  library  in  Paris,  has  since  been 
printed  in  the  collection  of  M.  Teulet.  It  is 
filled  with  statements  that  are  contrary  to  the 
truth,  and  shows  that  Mary,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  she  wanted,  was  not  scrupu- 
lous in  misrepresenting  facts.  The  principal 
object  of  her  animosity  in  this  manifesto  was 
the  earl  of  Murray.  She  declared  that  her 
brother  had  never  ceased  from  stirring  up 
troubles  in  Scotland  from  the  time  he  was 
merely  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  before  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  queen-regent,  to  that  in 
which  she  was  writing,  and  that  his  aim 
from  the  beginning  was  to  usurp  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  crown,  "  whatever  hypocrisy  or 
dissimulation  he  might  use  to  colour  his 
designs."  She  said  that  within  eight  months 
he  had  attempted  three  different  times  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  person,  but  having 
failed  in  them  all,  he  had  come  each  time  to 
throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  she  had  freely 
granted  him  pardon  and  remission.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  succeed  by  force,  he  had 
determined  to  accomplish  his  design  insidi- 
ously, and  had  employed  his  ministers  to 
preach  against  her  as  an  idolater,  and  thus 
to  render  her  odious  among  her  subjects. 
At  length  he  invented  a  means  of  effecting 
her  ruin.  This  was  to  murder  her  husband 
in  such  a  strange  fashion,  that  the  crime 
might  afterwards  be  thrown  upon  her,  who, 
having  no  suspicion  of  their  treasonable  de- 
signs, "  gave  them  express  charge  to  inquire 
into  the  fact,  in  order  to  pursue  the  crimi- 
nals by  all  means."  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  Mary  observes,  "that  they  were 
so  slow  in  pursuing  the  offenders.  How- 
ever, she  goes  on  to  state,  they  now  became 
alarmed  lest,  in  her  eagerness  to  discover 
the  murderers,  their  own  guilt  might  be 
brought  to  light,  and  therefore  they  con- 
trived another  means  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, which  was,  to  ally  themselves  with 
Bothwell,  whom  they  hated  mortally,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  carry  her  away,  and  force 
her  to  marry  him,  and  then,  when  all  this 
had  been  effected  according  to  their  desires, 
they  took  up  arms  against  Bothwell,  under 
pretence  of  rescuing  her  from  him.  A  few, 
believing  what  they  said  was  true,  and  that 
they  really  took  up  arms  for  her  good,  joined 
them,  and  they  first  attempted  to  surprise 
her  with  the  earl  in  Borthwick  castle,  but 
she  escaped  thence  to  Dunbar.  The  earl  of 
Murray's  friends  then  gathered  more  forces, 
under  pretence  of  delivering  the  queen's 
person  from  restraint ;  and  she  then  called 
together  a  few  of  her  subjects  in  arms,  and 
went  out  to  meet  the  rebels  in  the  field. 
Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  any  shedding  of 
blood,  she  entered  into  a  parley  with  her 
opponents,  and  upon  their  declaration  that 
their  only  object  was  to  procure  her  freedom, 
and  that  if  she  went  among  them  they  would 
receive  her  as  their  queen,  she  condescended 
to  dismiss  her  own  troops,  and  trusted 
herself  to  them.  But  they,  instead  of  keep- 
ing their  faith,  threw  her  into  prison  in  a 
castle  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  where  they  per- 
mitted none  of  her  friends  to  visit  her,  alleg- 
ing that  she  was  guilty  of  the  death  of  her 
husband.  They  then  seized  all  the  castles 


and  possessions  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  her 
own  goods  and  jewels,  turning  them  to  their 
own  particular  advantage,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  tyrannical  usurpation, 
under  cover  of  which  they  crowned  her  in- 
fant son  king,  and  appointed  the  earl  of 
Murray  regent  of  the  kingdom.  "  By  this 
act,"  says  Mary,  "  they  declared  plainly 
that  the  queen,  their  sovereign  lady  and 
princess,  is  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  say  they  imprisoned  her,  inasmuch  as, 
if  she  had  committed  treason  (as  they  had 
the  temerity  to  allege,)  because  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  how  could  they  make 
her  son  king  ?  or  by  what  means  could  he 
succeed  her  ?  since  the  kingdom  could  only 
appertain  to  him  because  of  her,  and  not 
of  his  father,  who,  in  this  respect,  would 
only  be  recognised  for  a  foreigner,  a  natu- 
ral Englishman,  or  else  the  subject  of 
this  lady,  in  consequence  of  her  majesty 
having  restored  his  father,  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox. In  this  they  were  too  wise  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  are 
doing;  for  their  object  is  merely  to  blind 
the  people  for  a  short  time,  and,  after  the 
queen  shall  be  set  aside,  reject  her  child, 
alleging  against  him  the  crime  pretended 
to  have  been  committed  by  his  mother,  and 
then  openly  avow  the  designs  they  at  pre- 
sent conceal."  Having  settled  all  this,  the 
rebels  threatened  her  with  death,  unless 
she  signed  her  name  to  acts  justifying  and 
confirming  all  they  had  done,  and  they 
obtained  her  signature  by  force,  against  her 
will.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  at  this  time 
in  France,  where  he  had  gone  during  the 
breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy,  in  order 
that  he  might  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it ; 
thus,  by  taking  all  suspicion  from  her 
mind,  he  imagined,  that  having  no  distrust 
in  him,  she  would  the  more  easily  fall  into 
his  power,  while  he  would  make  the  people 
believe  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  cruelty 
practised  towards  her,  and  that  he  accepted 
the  regency  only  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom. In  order  more  effectually  to  palliate 
his  conduct,  he  pretended,  on  his  return, 
immediately  after  the  deed  had  been  accom- 
plished, to  make  some  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  regency,  until  he  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  her,  to  have  her  free  consent 
from  her  own  mouth.  He  accordingly 
visited  her  in  Lochleven,  and  there,  when 
she  did  all  she  could  to  call  him  to  his 
duty  and  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the 
regency,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  replied 
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that  he  had  already  accepted  the  office,  and 
that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  withdraw. 
"  See,"  remarks  Mary,  "  how  by  this  second 
act  they  themselves  declared  her  majesty 
innocent  of  the  pretended  crime.  If  she 
had  committed  the  treason  of  which  they 
impudently  accused  her,  what  value  could 
there  be  in  the  subscription  -which  they 
had  extorted  from  her?  And  having,  as 
they  have,  acknowledged  her  majesty  inno- 
cent, they  must  not  think  by  such  subscrip- 
tion to  authorize  their  proceedings,  seeing 
that  it  was  obtained  by  force,  against  the 
will  of  her  majesty,  and  by  fear  of  her 
life."  Mary  then  goes  on  to  give  an  equally 
untrue  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  estates; 
she  says  that  the  attendance  was  very  small, 
that  the  majority  of  the  nobility  kept  away, 
and  that  most  of  those  who  were  there 
•were  favourable  to  her,  but  they  were  over- 
awed or  deceived  by  her  enemies.  She 
had  offered  to  make  her  defence  before  the 
assembly,  but  they  had  refused  to  hear  her, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  had  con- 
firmed their  own  authority,  justified  them- 
selves, established  "  their  religion,"  and 
abolished  under  pain  of  death  "  the  ancient 
and  catholic  faith."  "This  fine  parliament 
being  finished,"  they  pretended  to  seek  and 

Eursue  diligently  the  murderers  of  her  hus- 
and.  If  they  had  done  this  as  they  ought, 
they  would  have  proceeded  against  not  a 
few  among  themselves ;  conscious  of  which, 
they  had  only  seized  some  five  or  six  poor 
individuals,  who,  even  on  the  scaffold,  ac- 
quitted her  majesty  of  all  concern  in  the 
murder,  and  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
rebellious  nobles  themselves,  "  which  placed 
the  innocence  of  her  majesty  entirely  be- 
yond doubt."  Still  they  kept  her  in  prison, 
and  they  had  several  times  subsequently 
resolved  to  put  her  to  death,  but  not  daring 
to  proceed  to  so  great  a  crime,  they  had 
offered  to  restore  her  if  she  would  relinquish 
the  catholic  religion,  which  she  refused  to 
do,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  crown  and  life. 
At  length  she  made  her  escape,  and  then  all 
her  nobility  flocked  around  her,  and  her 
enemies  were  left  in  very  small  number. 
She,  having  pity  on  their  errors,  and  wishing 
by  all  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  her  sub- 
jects, sent  the  French  ambassador  to  them 
to  offer  them  an  unconditional  pardon  if 
they  would  submit  and  become  faithful  sub- 


jects. This  offer  they  refused,  declaring 
that  they  would  stand  by  the  acts  of  the 
late  parliament.  Still  wishing  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  she  determined  to  remove 
to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  where  she 
might  remain  in  safety,  until  she  had  by 
peaceful  means  reduced  her  kingdom  to 
order  and  obedience.  "  But  being  on  her 
road,  and  having  a  river  between  her  and  her 
rebel  subjects,  they  kept  pace  with  her  march 
on  the  other  bank,  with  four  hundred  hag- 
butteers  besides  their  other  men  of  war,  her 
majesty  having  but  sixty,  and  killed  several 
of  her  majesty's  people,  and  at  last  put  her 
to  such  a  strait  that  she  was  obliged  to 
change  her  design  and  take  another  road. 
And  subsequently,  seeing  that  she  could  not 
well  gain  a  place  to  remain  in  safety  within 
her  realm,  her  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her 
council,  thought  that  it  would  be  most  ex- 
pedient that  she  should  pass  into  England, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  queen  of  the 
said  country  would  give  her  support  and 
favour,  as  well  for  the  proximity  of  blood 
between  their  majesties,  as  for  the  unjust 
and  cruel  manner  in  which  the  said  lady 
the  queen  of  Scotland  was  treated  by  her 
rebel  subjects,  and  that  the  example  of  such 
a  thing  regards  not  only  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  all  other  Christian  princes." 

Such  is  the  unfaithful  statement  of  events 
which  Mary  now  made  in  order  to  obtain 
sympathy  on  the  continent.  In  the  sequel 
she  told  of  her  arrival  in  England,  and  of 
her  disappointment  in  not  receiving  imme- 
diate assistance  from  Elizabeth;  and  she 
appealed  to  the  hatred  which  all  sovereign 
princes  must  feel  towards  rebellious  sub- 
jects, to  the  alarm  they  must  experience  in 
beholding  the  example  of  successful  insur- 
rection in  another  country,  to  their  zeal  in 
support  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  their 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  an  unfortu- 
nate princess,  and  to  every  other  feeling 
which  should  excite  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  hasten  to  her  assistance.  Mary  had 
entirely  deceived  herself  with  regard  to  the 
effect  this  appeal  was  likely  to  produce; 
most  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  though 
they  would  willingly  have  obtained  her 
liberty,  they  were  too  well  convinced  of 
her  imprudence  to  risk  their  interests  for 
her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT ;  INTERFERENCE  OF  ELIZABETH. 


IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  review  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  court  of  France  at 
this  important  period  of  Scottish  history,  as 
it  is  developed  to  us  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence published  by  M.  Teulet.  It  is 
evident  that,  from  the  first,  Mary  had  no 
right  to  count  on  any  vigorous  assistance 
from  Charles  IX.;  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  the  queen-mother 
gave  no  credit  to  her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence. They  were  too  well  acquainted  by 
their  own  agents  with  the  events  which  had 
recently  occurred  in  Scotland,  to  be  deceived 
by  the  false  colouring  which  she  had  given 
them  in  her  statements,  but  still  they  seem 
to  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  her  release 
from  her  detention  in  England.  In  several 
of  her  letters,  Mary  expresses  a  desire  to 
know  what  had  become  of  her  jewels,  which 
had  been  seized  on  her  imprisonment  in 
Loehleven.  We  find  that  they  were  carried 
to  England,  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
purchased  by  Elizabeth.  After  the  news  of 
Mary's  escape  from  Loehleven  had  reached 
France,  Catherine  de  Medicis  wrote  to  the 
ambassador  in  England,  Monsieur  de  la 
Forest,  directing  him  to  buy  for  her  at  least 
a  portion  of  these  jewels;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  written  on  the  21st  of  May, 
she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  learning 
that  they  had  been  bought  by  Elizabeth ; 
and  told  him  that  if  she  had  obtained  them 
herself,  and  supposed  that  Elizabeth  wanted 
them,  she  would  immediately  have  sent 
them  to  the  English  queen.  On  the  21st  of 
May,  the  day  when  this  last  letter  was  writ- 
ten, M.  de  la  Forest  gave  the  French  king 
the  first  information  of  the  arrival  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  in  England,  and  stated  his 
suspicions  that  she  would  be  retained  there 
as  a  prisoner.  Next  day  he  further  informed 
the  king  that,  when  the  first  news  of  Mary's 
arrival  in  England  reached  London,  Eliza- 
beth had  called  together  her  council,  and 
stated  her  wish  to  receive  the  fugitive  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  and  give  her  sup- 
port, but  finding  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  council  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  she 
left  the  question  to  their  further  considera- 
tion, until  some  of  the  absent  members  of 
the  council  arrived,  and  she  would  have  a 
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fuller  meeting,  having  summoned  especially 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del  and  Leceister.  The  ambassador  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  think  that  the  policy 
already  advocated  by  the  majority  of  the 
council  would  prevail.  Two  draughts  of  a 
letter  from  the  French  king  to  the  earl  of 
Murray  at  this  time,  which  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  state  papers  in  the  national 
library  in  Paris,  show  us  the  selfishness  of  the 
policy  of  the  French  court.  The  letter  itself 
was  a  reply  to  one  from  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land, dated  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  the 
king  expressed  to  him  the  "  very  great  plea- 
sure" he  had  had  "  to  hear  of  the  king,  my 
good  brother,  as  well  with  regard  to  his  health, 
as  to  the  good  and  great  hope  you  give  me  of 
his  good  bringing  up,  and  of  what,  at  his  pre- 
sent age,  he  promises  for  the  future.  "Wish- 
ing to  advertise  you  on  my  part  that  I 
will  diminish  in  nothing  the  alliance,  good 
friendship,  and  confederation,  which  has 
existed  so  long  between  the  king  his  pre- 
decessors and  mine,  and  that,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  conservation  of  his  crown  and 
state,  and  the  maintaining  of  our  friendship, 
I  will  omit  nothing  of  all  that  you  can  and 
ought  to  hope  from  me,  and  even  for  your 
own  particular  in  what  you  would  require  of 
me,  as  I  have  given  charge  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  bearer  of  this,  to  tell  you  more 
particularly  on  my  part."  The  second 
draught  of  this  letter,  which  was  no  doubt 
the  one  sent,  was  written  after  Mary's  escape 
from  Loehleven,  and  perhaps  after  her  flight 
to  England,  and  is  expressed  with  much 
more  caution.  The  words,  "the  prince  of 
Scotland,"  are  substituted  for  "the  king, 
my  good  brother,"  and  "the  kingdom  of 
Scotland"  for  "  his  kingdom  and  state."  In 
the  first  draught  there  is  no  allusion  to 
Mary,  but  ill  the  second  the  promise  to 
grant  anything  required  by  the  regent  for 
his  own '"particular,"  is  followed  by  the 
words,  "praying  you  also  not  to  forget  to 
do  for  the  queen,  my  good  sister,  what  you 
promised  me  at  your  departure,  and  that 
she  may  experience  the  friendship  and  good 
will  which  I  bear  to  her,  procuring  that  she 
may  be  at  liberty,  and  in  all  respect  as  she 
was  before  her  detention ;  and  in  doing  this 
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you  will  do  a  thing  which  I  shall  receive 
with  singular  pleasure."  It  will  be  seen  at 
once,  that  even  in  the  amended  letter  the 
intercession  in  favour  of  Mary  is  too  cold  to 
be  sincere. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  French  king's 
envoy,  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  arrived  in 
London,  and  soon  afterwards  Elizabeth  gave 
audience  to  him,  and  to  M.  de  la  Forest, 
when  she  appeared  undecided  in  her  inten- 
tions towards  the  royal  fugitive,  and  pro- 
mised them  another  audience  in  a  few  days. 
On  the  12th,  she  again  called  the  two  am- 
bassadors before  her,  and  told  them  that  it 
was  her  earnest  desire  to  treat  Mary  in 
every  respect  as  her  good  sister  and  old 
friend,  and  that  "  nothing  displeased  her  so 
much  as  that  she  could  not  act  in  this  matter 
according  to  her  desire  and  aifection,  nor 
as  the  dignity  of  the  said  lady  of  Scotland 
and  their  relationship  required.  That  she 
knew  that  at  that  moment  she  (Elizabeth) 
was  regarded  by  all  the  eyes  of  Christendom, 
and  that,  if  she  should  in  this  matter,  ex- 
ceed the  necessary  prudence,  she  should 
be  calumniated  by  all;  adding  afterwards 
divers  discourses  concerning  the  said  lady 
of  Scotland,  and  more  on  the  charges  against 
her  than  on  her  defence,  on  which  we  re- 
replied,  the  said  sieur  de  Montmorin  and  I, 
remonstrating  what  appeared  to  us  most 
suitable  in  excusing  of  the  said  lady.  Then 
she  fell  upon  the  means  she  had  to  restore 
her  to  her  kingdom,  saying  that  she  thought 
she  had  then  quite  as  great  as  any  other 
prince  in  Christendom,  and  that  already  the 
regent  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  he  was 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  her,  and  that 
to  that  purpose  she  would  employ  all 
her  power,  but  that  nevertheless  it  was  an 
aifair  which  might  take  some  length  of 
time.  In  conclusion,  sire,  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain  from  this  lady  any  final  answer, 
or  any  one  which  could  give  us  light  or 
knowledge  of  what  she  intends  to  do  with 
the  queen  of  Scotland."  On  the  19th  of 
June,  M.  de  la  Forest  informed  the  French 
king  that  preparations  were  making  for  the 
ultimate  reception  of  the  queen  of  Scots  at 
Tutbury,  where  she  would  be  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  he  announced  the  arrival  in  London  of 
Mary's  two  agents,  the  lords  Herries  and 
Fleming,  and  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  audience  accorded  to  the  former. 
Lord  Herries  spoke  aside  with  Elizabeth,  tell- 
ing her  that  his  mistress  thought  it  strange 
that  they  should  wish  to  take  her  to  the  castle 
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of  Tutbury,  at  a  distance  from  her  country, 
and  from  all  the  high  roads,  where  she 
could  have  no  facility  for  obtaining  news, 
cither  from  her  country,  or  from  her  re- 
lations or  friends,  and  that  this  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  promises  which  Eliza- 
beth had  so  often  made  in  former  times,  on 
the  strength  of  which  she  was  come  into 
England,  "where  if  she  had  expected  to 
have  such  treatment,  she  would  rather  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  Scotland,  with  all  the 
worst  fortune  arid  condition  in  the  world." 
Elizabeth,  turning  to  her  courtiers,  beckoned 
Cecil,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and 
other  members  of  her  privy  council,  to  ap- 
proach, and  desired  lord  Herries  to  repeat 
in  their  presence  what  he  had  just  said. 
When  he  had  done  so,  she  told  him  aloud, 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  take  in  hand 
the  cause  of  the  queen  her  sister,  and  that 
she  was  resolved  to  restore  her  to  her 
country  and  to  her  former  degree  and  royal 
authority,  either  by  an  appointment  and 
reconciliation,  which  she  would  try  to  effect 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  or  by  force. 
And  for  this  purpose,  she  said,  she  would 
require  the  earl  of  Murray  to  send  to  the 
English  court  some  one  on  his  part,  nam- 
ing the  lord  Glencairn,  and  that  in  the 
same  manner,  the  queen  her  sister  might 
send  whoever  seemed  good  to  her,  who,  as  de- 
puties, should  state  to  her  the  differences  on 
both  sides,  in  order  that  she  might  the  more 
easily  reconcile  them.  Lord  Herries  there- 
upon replied,  that  he  did  not  suppose  Eliza- 
beth would  undertake  to  be  judge  between 
the  queen  his  mistress  and  her  subjects, 
seeing  that  his  said  mistress  was  a  sovereign 
as  much  as  Elizabeth.  "But,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, "  I  think  that  the  queen  my  sister 
will  not  be  ill-advised  in  following  my 
council  and  advice  in  this  matter,  which 
will  only  be  for  her  good  and  utility." 
Lord  Herries  then  proceeded  to  urge  that 
the  earl  of  Murray  was  neither  a  king  nor 
a  prince,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
send  ambassadors,  and  he  suggested  that, 
as  he  and  Morton  had  been  the  principal 
offenders  against  their  sovereign,  they  should 
be  required  to  take  the  trouble  to  come  to 
England,  and  answer  for  themselves  in 
person.  "  That  will  be  much  better,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "and  to-morrow  I  will  write  to 
them  to  that  effect." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, the  lord  Herries  referred  to  the  murder 
of  the  king,  and  said  that  the  persons  who 
now  usurped  the  power  in  Scotland,  were 
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the  authors  of  it,  and  that  Mary  was  ready 
to  declare  as  much.  Here  Elizabeth  took 
him  up  sharply,  and  asked  lord  Herries  if 
he  were  willing  to  proceed  aginst  them  for 
the  murder.  Lord  Herries  replied,  in  a 
spirit  which  certainly  did  not  show  a  con- 
sciousness of  innocence,  that  he  was  not 
prepared  for  this,  but  that  if  the  others 
brought  the  matter  forward,  they  should 
have  an  answer. 

The  French  ambassador  makes  no  re- 
mark on  this  conversation,  but  on  the  24th 
of  June,  in  a  letter  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
he  intimated  an  opinion  that  some  sinister 
designs  were  concealed  under  the  frequent 
changes  of  council  at  the  English  court, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  suspi- 
cions of  the  fidelity  of  lord  Herries,  whom 
some  of  the  English  courtiers  were  trying 
to  gain  over  to  the  party  of  the  regent.  On 
the  llth  of  July  he  informed  his  king  of 
Mary's  reluctance  to  leave  Carlisle,  and  of 
her  fruitless  message  to  Elizabeth  to  obtain 
a  delay;  and  he  added  that  the  English 
qneen  still  professed  her  good  and  friendly 
intentions  towards  the  fugitive  princess. 
M.  de  la  Forest  expresses  in  this  letter  his 
own  conviction  that  Elizabeth  did  mean 
well,  and  that  it  was  her  intention  not  to 
allow  anything  to  be  done  or  said  to  Mary's 
dishonour,  but  he  thought  that  under  one 
excuse  or  another  she  would  keep  her  in 
her  hands  as  long  as  she  could,  and  that 
she  would  endeavour  to  fatigue  and  weary 
both  parties  by  slow  negotiations  and  de- 
lays. "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  communicated 
to  the  said  lady  of  Scotland  freely  what  I 
judge  here  of  her  affairs,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  for  a  time  she  should  have 
patience,  waiting  till  so  many  troubles,  as 
exist  at  this  moment  throughout  Christen- 
dom, be  somewhat  calmed  and  composed. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  sire,  she  is  here  in 
greater  safety  for  her  person  and  with  mucli 
less  of  indignity  than  she  would  be  at  pre- 
sent in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  they 
consider  the  better  place,  with  all  those 
who  say  they  will  fight  for  her,  there  is  so 
little  steadiness  and  trust  in  those  of  that 
nation."  We  can  trace  in  this  correspon- 
dence no  wish  to  intercede  or  remonstrate 
vigorously  in  Mary's  favour,  and  her  parti- 
sans began  to  look  for  more  assistance  from 
Spain,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  duke  of  Alva. 

Meanwhile  the  hostilities  between  the 
two  parties  had  continued  in  Scotland. 
After  the  flight  of  the  queen,  and  the  entire 


dispersion  of  her  adherents  at  Langside, 
Murray  marched  with  a  considerable  force 
to  the  north,  and  soon  crushed  all  outward 
show  of  opposition.  The  castles  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Draffen  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  made  pre- 
parations for  a  parliament,  which  was  soon 
to  meet  and  proceed  against  the  opponents 
of  the  government  on  the  charge  of  treason. 
At  the  same  time  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  England,  and,  informed  of  the  ac- 
cusations made  against  him  and  his  friends 
by  Mary,  he  dispatched  in  all  haste  his  con- 
fidential servant,  Wood,  to  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  to  declare  his  willingness  to  re- 
pair thither  directly,  in  company  with  the 
earl  of  Morton,  to  make  their  defence,  and 
he  confidently  offered  to  surrender  himself 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  if  he 
did  not  prove  satisfactorily  that  Mary  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

This  offer  on  the  part  of  the  regent  was 
highly  acceptable  to  Elizabeth.  She  was 
at  this  moment  embarrassed  as  to  the  course 
she  should  pursue ;  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
terest of  protestant  England  to  support 
Murray's  government,  and  to  retain  Mary 
in  captivity,  but  to  do  this  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  some  justification.  On  the  other 
hand  Mary  was  a  sovereign  princess,  and 
Elizabeth's  notions  of  royal  prerogative  were 
so  high  that  she  could  with  difficulty  recon- 
cile herself  to  any  course  which  would  seem 
to  acknowledge  that  a  sovereign  was  respon- 
sible for  his  personal  conduct  to  his  sub- 
jects. Mary  herself  had  talked  loud  of 
vindicating  herself  to  the  English  queen, 
but  she  understood  by  this  that  her  vindi- 
cation was  to  go  no  further  than  Elizabeth's 
ear,  that  her  own  statements  were  to  be 
taken  without  subjecting  them  to  examina- 
tion, or  admitting  any  counter-statement  or 
evidence;  she  imagined  at  the  worst  that 
Elizabeth  would  restore  her  to  her  crown 
by  an  inquiry  so  regulated  as  to  criminate 
her  subjects,  without  permitting  them  to 
reply,  and  it  was  with  this  idea  only  that 
she  had  offered  to  submit  to  Elizabeth's 
judgment.  Tytler,  in  spite  of  his  strong 
prejudice  against  Elizabeth,  has  placed  her 
position  at  this  moment  in,  I  think,  a 
fair  light,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  the  difficulties  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  ;  the  party  which  it  was 
her  interest  to  support,  was  that  of  Mur- 
ray and  the  protestants;  she  looked  with 
dread  on  France,  and  the  resumption  of 
French  influence  in  Scotland;  within  her 
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own  realm,  the  Roman  catholics  were  un- 
quiet and  discontented,  and  in  Ireland  con- 
stantly on  the  eve  of  rebellion— if  such  a 
word  can  be  used  to  the  resistance  of  a 
system  too  grinding  to  be  borne.  All  these 
impatient  spirits  looked  to  Mary  as  a  point 
of  union  and  strength.  Had  she  been 
broken  by  her  late  reverses,  had  she  mani- 
fested a  sense  of  the  imprudence  by  which 
she  had  been  lately  guided,  or  evinced  any 
desire  to  reform  her  conduct,  or  forgive  her 
subjects,  who  had  risen  against  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband  more  than  against 
herself,  the  queen  might  have  been  inclined 
to  a  more  favourable  course.  But  the  very 
contrary  was  the  case :  her  first  step  after 
her  escape  had  been  to  resume  her  corre- 
spondence with  Bothwell;  his  creatures, 
Hepburn  of  Riccarton  and  the  two  Ormis- 
tons,  blotted  as  accomplices  in  his  crime, 
had  frequent  access  to  her.  In  her  com- 
munications with  Knollys  and  Scrope,  she 
could  not  repress  her  anticipations  of  vic- 
tory and  purposes  of  vengeance,  if  once 
again  a  free  princess.  She  declared  that, 
rather  than  have  peace  with  Murray,  she 
would  submit  to  any  extremity,  and  call 
help  from  Turkey  before  she  gave  up  the 
contest ;  and  she  lamented  bitterly  that  the 
delays  of  Elizabeth  emboldened  the  traitors 
who  had  risen  against  her.  Was  the  queen 
of  England,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  having  such 
a  rival  in  her  power,  to  dismiss  her  at  her 
first  request,  and  permit  her  to  overwhelm 
her  friends  and  her  allies,  to  re-establish 
the  Roman  catholic  party  and  possibly  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  in  Scotland  ?  After 
such  conduct,  could  it  be  deemed  unlocked 
for,  or  extraordinary,  should  she  fall  from 
the  proud  position  she  now  held,  as  the 
head  of  the  protestant  party  in  Europe  ? 
So  argued  the  far-sighted  Cecil,  and  the 
queen  his  mistress  followed,  or,  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  this  instance  anticipated,  his  coun- 
sel." 

Elizabeth  determined  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  a  trial,  at  least  she  took 
steps  towards  that  object,  perhaps,  however, 
with  the  aim  only  of  inducing  Murray  to 
bring  forward  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt, 
that  she  might  use  them  as  a  justification  of 
her  policy.  This  was  the  object  of  Middle- 
more's  mission,  who  was  to  induce  both 
parties  to  cease  from  hostilities,  and  refer 
their  differences  to  the  judgment  of  Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth's  plan  was  not  to  allow 
an  accusation  to  be  brought  against  Mary, 
but  to  pursue  Mary's  accusation  against 
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Murray  and  his  colleagues,  and  thus  force 
them  to  bring  their  evidence  of  Mary's 
guilt  in  their  own  defence.  Elizabeth's 
wish  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  herself,  while  she  exposed 
Mary  to  as  little  degradation  as  possible  ; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  plan 
was  an  artful  one,  though  we  have  no  reason 
;o  believe  that  any  dishonest  course  was  to 
je  pursued.  Middlemore  had,  as  we  before 
stated,  an  interview  with  Mary  at  Carlisle, 
who  agreed  to  send  directions  to  her  friends 
n  Scotland  to  cease  hostilities,  but  she  ex- 
jressed  great  indignation  at  the  notion  of 
mything  like  a  trial.  She  said  that  she 
lad  offered  to  tell  her  wrongs  to  Elizabeth 
in  confidence,  but  she  urged  that  none 
could  compel  her  to  accuse  herself,  and  she 
refused  to  be  accused  by  her  subjects,  de- 
ilaring  that  she  would  rather  suffer  im- 
prisonment or  death  than  be  put  to  such  in- 
dignity. "  Such  conduct,"  Tytler  observes, 
"was,  no  doubt,  completely  consonant  to 
her  feelings  and  her  rights  as  a  free  prin- 
:ess,  and  may  have  been  quite  consistent 
with  her  entire  guiltlessness  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  complete  innocence  would  have  em- 
braced even  the  opportunities  of  an  im- 
perfect defence,  rather  than  endure  the 
atrocious  aspersions  with  which  she  was  now 
loaded." 

Middlemore  proceeded  immediately  from 
Carlisle  to  Scotland,  bearing  Elizabeth's 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  which,  after 
admonishing  him  to  cease  from  further 
hostilities  against  Mary's  friends,  she  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  was  accused  of  the 
grave  crimes  of  rebelling  against  his  sov- 
ereign, throwing  her  into  prison,  and 
afterwards  driving  her  forcibly  out  of  her 
kingdom,  and  as  the  latter  had  agreed  to 
submit  her  cause  to  Elizabeth's  impartial 
judgment,  he  was  required  to  send  his  justi- 
fication. The  regent  was  at  Dumfries,  when 
Elizabeth's  message  reached  him.  He  at 
once  complied  with  that  part  of  the  queen's 
letter,  which  required  him  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities against  the  partisans  of  Mary,  and 
he  expressed  his  readiness  to  proceed  to 
England  with  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  contri- 
bute to  their  utmost  towards  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  truth,  but  he  required  preli- 
minary information  on  one  or  two  important 
points.  He  desired  to  know  what  would  be 
the  consequences  to  himself  if  he  became 
the  accuser  of  his  queen,  and  the  accusation 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  pursued  to  a 
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conviction,   and   he  wished  to  know  what 
was  likely  to  follow  in  case  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded, and  he  should  prove  his  allegations. 
He  desired  further  to  be  informed  whether, 
if,  when  he  produced  the  originals  of  Mary's 
letters  to  Bothwell,  they  should  be  found  to 
be  in  exact  conformity  with  the  translations 
he  had  already  sent  by  Wood,  they  would 
be   judged    sufficient    evidence    of    Mary's 
participation  in  the  murder.     Mary,  in  her 
interview  with  Middlemore,  had  absolutely 
declined  all  investigation;    and  now  Eliza- 
beth informed  the  regent,  in  her  reply  to 
his  questions,  that  she  never  intended  to 
promote  any  accusation  of  Mary,  or  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  against  her,  but  that  her 
object  was  to  hear  the  justification  of  him- 
self and  his  friends,  who  had  been  accused 
of   high  crimes,  and  thereupon  to  labour 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties. 
In   the   midst  of  these   multifarious  in- 
trigues  between   the    three    parties,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  and  the  regent  Murray,  Scot- 
land  was   threatened   with    new    troubles. 
Many  of  those  who  were  not  in  open  rebel- 
lion were  anxious  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  which  they  looked  forward  to 
as  the  signal  for  extensive  forfeitures  and 
confiscations,  and  these  were  supported  by 
Lethington,  and  others  of  Murray's  friends, 
who  were   now  beginning   to   desert   him. 
People  said  that  he  had  forgotten  his  zeal 
against  the  king's  murderers,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  the  opponents  of  his 
own  government,  and  his  unpopularity  was 
increased  by  the  favour  he  showed  towards 
the  infamous  sir  James  Balfour,  notoriously 
implicated  in  the  murder,  yet  now  employed 
by  the  government  in  places  of  trust.     The 
regent  was  threatened  not  only  by  the  open 
insurrection  of  the  partisans  of  the  queen, 
but  by  conspiracies  about  his  person,  and  it 
is   said   that  Murray  of  Tullibardine,    the 
comptroller,  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate him.     As  the  period  for  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  approached   nearer,  the 
more  anxious  were  the  barons  of  Mary's 
party  to  prevent  it,   and,  on  the  28th  of 
July,    the   earls    of    Argyle    and    Huntley 
having  united  with  the  Hamiltons,  held  a 
convention  at  Largs,    and    determined   on 
breaking  with   England,  and  calling  upon 
the  duke  of  Alva  to  assist  them  from  the 
Low  Countries.    Having  raised  among  them 
considerable  forces,  they  overran  the  north- 
ern   and   western   parts    of    the    kingdom, 
and   soon   threatened  the  south,  in   which 
Murray's  strength  chiefly  lay. 


It  was  at  this  time  that,  by  desire  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary  wrote  to  her  friends,  de- 
siring them  to  cease  for  the  present  from 
further  hostilities,  while  Elizabeth  herself 
wrote  to  Murray,  requesting  him  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. Neither  party  trusted  the  other 
sufficiently,  to  obey  the  mandate  fully.  It 
was  said  that  Mary  gave  her  partisans 
secret  orders  contrary  to  her  public  direc- 
tions. There  was  a  pretence  of  accepting 
an  armistice,  and  the  confederates  drew 
back  their  forces,  upon  which  Murray  seized 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  parliament, 
which  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  August. 
As  was  expected,  it  began  with  confiscations 
of  the  queen's  friends,  and  among  the  first 
victims  were  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  lord  Claude  Hamilton,  and  the  bishop 
of  Ross.  The  confederates  now  recom- 
menced hostilities,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  particular  events,  but  we  know 
that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  in  order  that  he  might  march 
against  them.  He  had  overrun  Annandale 
and  Galloway,  and  the  display  of  his  usual 
vigour  was  producing  the  full  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  it,  when  he 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Elizabeth 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  hostilities,  and 
send  his  commissioners  to  York,  to  answer 
the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  his 
sovereign.  In  the  condition  of  his  affairs, 
he  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

Elizabeth  had  been  anxiously  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  Mary  to  consent  to  her  acting 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects,  and 
she  professed  to  lord  Herries,  who  was  acting 
as  Mary's  confidential  agent,  her  great  re- 
gard for  the  fugitive  princess,  and  her  resolu- 
tion to  restore  her,  if  she  could  do  it  consist- 
ently with  her  honour.  Elizabeth  even  made 
a  direct  promise  that,  having  first  called  be- 
fore her  the  noblemen  of  Scotland,  her  adver- 
saries, to  make  them  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct  towards  her,  she  would  restore  her, 
by  force  if  necessary,  to  her  former  regal 
state;  but  this  was  joined  with  some  im- 
portant conditions,  namely,  that  Mary  should 
formally  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  issue;  that  she  should  abandon  the 
league  with  France,  and  that  she  should 
conform  to  the  protestant  religion.  To  un- 
derstand Elizabeth's  tenacity  on  the  first  of 
these  points,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Roman  catholics  understood  by  Mary's 
claim  not  that  of  being  next  heir,  but  that 
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of  being  substituted  in  Elizabeth's  place, 
who,  the  catholics  pretended,  was  not  a  le- 
gitimate child  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon ;  and  this 
pretence  could  only  be  met  by  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  claim  on  Mary's  part. 
The  last  of  Elizabeth's  conditions,  that  re- 
lating to  her  conversion  to  the  protestant 
faith,  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Mary's  own  behaviour  at  this  moment,  for 
she  had  admitted  a  protestant  chaplain,  and 
shewed  some  inclination  to  relinquish  Ro- 
manism, perhaps  a  feint  to  gain  on  the  con- 
fidence of  Elizabeth.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Elizabeth,  on  the  28th  of  July,  Mary  con- 
sented to  Elizabeth's  proposal  that  she  should 
send  two  commissioners,  and  that  Murray 
and  Morton  should  be  heard  in  their  own  de- 
fence. She  stipulated,  however,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  derogatory  to  her  preroga- 
tive as  queen,  and  she  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  she  would  receive  no  assistance 
from  France  or  Spain. 

This  commission  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  proceeded  with  immediately,  but 
for  the  unsettled  state  of  Scotland.     The 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament  followed, 
and    for   several    weeks    Mary's    letters  to 
Elizabeth  are  filled  entirely  with  complaints 
against  the  hostilities  of  the  regent,  and  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  parliament.     She 
again  urgently  implored  Elizabeth  to  admit 
her  to  her  presence,  and  declared  that  she 
put  all  her  trust  in  her.     In  the  course  of 
this  correspondence,  Mary  repeated  her  de- 
claration, that  she  had  no  intention  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  France  or    Spain ; 
and,  when  it  was  rumoured,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault 
was  on  his  way  to  Scotland  with  a  body  of 
Frenchmen,  whom  he  had  hired  for  her  ser- 
vice, she  assured  Elizabeth,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  it  had  been 
done  entirely  without  her  consent  or  know- 
ledge.    The  letter  in  which  she  made  this 
protest  to  Elizabeth,  and  in  which  she  still 
declared  that  she  entrusted  her  cause  to  her, 
was  dated  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  the 
very  same  day  she  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  in  which  she  told  him  she  distrusted 
Elizabeth's  promises,  and,  referring  to  the 
letter  in  which  Elizabeth  had  complained  of 
the  mission  of  Chatelherault  and  his  French- 
men, Mary  writes  to  the  earl :  "  And  seeing 
she  has  written  to  us  of  such  news  as  we 
thought  most  needful  to  advertise  you,  would 
not  fail  to  do  the  same ;  principally  showing 
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amongst  other  heads,  that  there  is  a  com- 
pany of  Frenchmen  either  on  the  sea  to  pass 
in  Scotland,  or  else  already  arrived  therein, 
at  the  which  she  is  evil  content.  Always  if 
so  be  that  they  come  or  are  arrived,  ye  know 
your  force  and  ability,  which  our  faithful 
subjects  may  use."  On  the  1st  of  September, 
Mary  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Elizabeth,  again 
declaring  that  she  put  her  cause  entirely  into 
her  hands ;  yet,  on  the  9th,  she  wrote  to  one 
of  her  partisans  in  Scotland,  a  bishop,  in  the 
following  words :  "  As  to  the  Frenchmen's 
coming,  we  pray  you  right  effectuously,  that 
incontinent  (immediately)  so  soon  as  they 
are  arrived,  without  any  advertisement  to 
us,  ye  cause  all  our  nobility  and  their  force 
pass  forward  with  the  Frenchmen  in  dili- 
gence towards  our  son,  to  see  if  he  may  be 
gotten  in  hands;  or  else  to  Edinburgh,  de- 
stroying all  the  country  thereabout,  that  our 
enemies  get  no  vivres  (provisions).  And  if 
it  be  possible  or  that  ye  may  get  any  of  their 
great  men  in  hands,  of  our  rebels  (i.e.  if  you, 
can  get  any  of  the  chiefs  of  our  rebeh  into 
your  hands],  spare  them  not,  but  dispatch 
them  hastily,  and  specially  *  *  *  "  [the 
part  of  the  letter  containing  the  name  or 
names  is  lost.] 

It  seems  quite  evident  from  these  letters 
that  Mary  was  not  sincere  in  her  transac- 
tions with  Elizabeth  at  this  time;  but  a 
letter  which  has  been  preserved,  written  by 
Mary  on  the  2ith  of  September  to  the 
queen  of  Spain,  shows  still  more  distinctly 
her  secret  sentiments  and  views  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  goes  far  towards  justifying  Eliza- 
beth's precautions.  After  giving  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  her  since 
her  escape  from  Lochleven,  and  complain- 
ing of  her  retention  in  England,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  Don  Guisman  will  be  able 
to  testify  to  you  how  little  means  I  have 
either  of  sending  any  one  to  you,  or  of 
writing  safely ;  for  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  watch  me  so  closely  that  a  small 
matter  would  serve  them  for  an  excuse  to 
do  me  a  worse  turn  than  to  retain  me  against 
my  will;  and  but  for  that  I  should  have 
been  long  ago  in  France.  But  she  [Eliza- 
beth] refused  flatly  to  let  me  go  thither, 
and  has  taken  upon  her  to  arrange  my 
affairs,  whether  I  will  or  not  ....  I 
will  tell  you  a  thing  en  passant,  that,  if  the 
kings,  your  lord  and  brother,  were  at  quiet, 
my  disaster  would  be  of  service  to  Christen- 
dom, for  my  coming  into  this  country  has 
caused  me  to  make  acquaintance  here,  by 
which  I  have  learnt  so  much  of  the  state 
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licre  that,  if  I  had  ever  so  little  hope  of 
succour  from  elsewhere,  I  would  put  reli- 
gion up,  or  I  would  die  for  it.  All  this 
quarter  here  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
catholic  faith ;  and  for  this  respect,  and  for 
the  right  which  I  have  here  of  my  own,  a 
very  little  thing  would  teach  this  queen  to 
interfere  to  aid  subjects  against  their 
princes.  She  is  in  so  great  fear  of  it,  that 
that,  and  nothing  else,  will  cause  me  to 
be  restored  to  my  country.  But  she  would 
by  all  means  make  me  bear  the  blame  of 
that  whereof  I  have  been  unjustly  accused, 
as  you  will  see  shortly  by  a  discourse  of  all 
the  plots  which  have  been  formed  against 
me  since  I  was  born,  by  these  traitors  to 
God  and  to  me.  It  is  not  yet  finished. 
Meanwhile  I  will  tell  you  that  they  offer 
me  many  fair  things  to  change  my  religion  ; 
which  I  will  never  do.  But  if  I  am  obliged 
to  yield  some  points  which  I  have  told  your 
ambassador,  you  can  judge  that  it  will  be 
as  a  prisoner."  This  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  conditions  on  which  Elizabeth  was  to 
restore  her  to  her  crown.  "  But  I  assure 
you,"  Mary  continues,  "  and  T  implore  you 
to  assure  the  king  of  it,  that  I  will  die 
in  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  let  them 
say  what  they  will.  T  cannot  exercise  it 
here ;  for  they  will  not  permit  me  to  do  it, 
and,  only  for  having  spoken  of  it,  they  have 
threatened  to  retain  me  and  to  give  me  less 
credit.  For  the  rest,  you  started  a  proposal 
in  play  which  I  will  take  in  good  earnest ; 
it  was  about  mesdames  your  daughters. 
Madame,  I  have  a  son.  I  hope  that  if  the 
king,  and  the  king  your  brother,  to  whom 
I  implore  you  to  write  in  my  favour,  will 
send  an  embassy  to  this  queen,  declaring 
the  honour  they  do  me  in  esteeming  me 
their  sister  and  ally,  and  that  they  will  take 
me  under  their  protection,  requiring  her, 
as  she  values  their  friendship,  to  restore  me 
to  my  kingdom,  and  to  aid  me  in  punish- 
ing my  rebels,  or  that  they  will  strive  to  do 
it,  and  that  they  assure  themselves  that  she 
will  not  side  with  subjects  against  princes, 
she  would  not  dare  to  refuse,  for  she  is  in 
fear  enough  herself  of  some  insurrections. 
For  she  is  not  much  loved  by  any  one  of 
the  religions,  and,  thank  God,  I  think  I 
have  gained  a  good  part  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  worth  in  this  country  since  my 
coming,  so  far  that  they  would  risk  what 
they  have  with  me,  and  for  my  quarrel.  If 
that  were  done,  and  some  other  necessary 
favours,  of  which  I  advertise  your  said  am- 
bassador, being  in  my  country,  and  in  friend- 


ship with  this  queen,  whom  her  people  will 
not  permit  me  to  see,  for  fear  that  I  should 
restore  her  to  a  better  way,  for  they  have 
the  opinion  that  I  should  rule  her,  I  should 
hope  to  nourish  my  son  in  devotion  to  you, 
and,  with  your  aid,  acquire  for  him  what 
belongs  to  us  [this  must  mean  the  crown  of 
England] ;  and,  in  case  God  be  not  so 
merciful  to  me,  I  protest,  that  if  you  will 
give  me  one  of  your  daughters  for  him, 
which  you  please,  he  shall  be  too  happy. 
They  offer  me,  as  it  were,  to  naturalize  him, 
and  that  the  queen  will  adopt  him  for  her 
son ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  give  him  up  to 
them,  and  quit  my  right,  which  would  be 
the  cause  to  render  him  of  their  wicked 
religion  ;  but  rather,  if  I  have  him  again,  I 
would  send  him  to  you,  and  submit  myself 
to  all  dangers  to  establish  all  this  island  in 
the  ancient  and  good  faith.  I  implore  you 
keep  this  secret ;  for  it  would  cost  me  my 
life ;  and,  whatever  you  may  hear  say,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  not  change  my  opinion, 
although  by  force  I  may  conform  myself  to 
the  time." " 

On  the  same  day  this  letter  was  written, 
Mary  addressed  one  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
she  assured  the  English  queen  that  she  was 
guilty  of  no  dissimulation  towards  her,  that 
she  had  confidence  in  her  promises,  that 
she  had  no  thought  of  seeking  succour  else- 
where, and  that  she  looked  upon  her  as  her 
only  refuge,  and  her  only  hope. 

The  English  queen  had  now  drawn  Mary 
into  consentinglo  place  herself  in  her  hands, 
and  appoint  her  commissioners  to  prosecute 
the  charges  against  her  rebellious  subjects. 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  made  all  preparations 
for  this  important  conference,  whicli  she  de- 
termined should  be  held  at  York,  and  she 
appointed  as  her  commissioners  to  conduct 
it,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
and  sir  Ralph  Sadler.  The  earl  of  Murray 
agreed  to  obey  Elizabeth's  summons  to  ap- 
pear at  York  in  person,  choosing  for  his 
colleagues  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop  of 
Orkney,  lord  Lindsay,  and  the  commendator 
of  Dunfermline,  and  taking  as  assistants 
Lethington,  George  Buchanan,  and  James 
Makgill.  Mary  still  regarded  the  conference 
with  a  reluctance  which  did  not  indicate 
innocence.  In  a  consultation  with  the  bishop* 
of  Ross,  he  urged  her  to  attempt  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  with  her  subjects,  without 
accusations  on  either  side,  as  it  was  his 
opinion  that  Murray  would  bring  forward 
all  the  evidence  he  could,  whether  it  affected 
her  honour  or  not;  but  she  said  she  felt 
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assured  of  the  favour  of  the  English  judges, 
and  intimated  a  belief  that  they  would  not 
allow  anything  derogatory  to  her  honour  to 
be  brought  forward.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
had  assured  her  of  his  sincere  attachment 
to  her  interests.  Lethington  was  at  this 
moment  intriguing  with  Mary's  party,  and, 
having  obtained  copies  of  her  letters  to 
Bothwell,  he  sent  them  secretly  to  her  by 
.Robert  Melville,  assured  her  that  Murray 
would  bring  them  forward  at  York,  and  re- 


quested her  directions  for  his  conduct.  In 
her  reply,  she  said  not  a  word  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  but  urged  him  to 
use  every  effort  to  stay  Murray's  accusa- 
tions, to  co-operate  in  her  favour  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  with  the  bishop  of  Ross. 
She  then  appointed  as  her  commissioners  to 
proceed  to  York,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the  lords 
Herries,  Boyd,  and  Livingston,  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  sir  John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar, 
and  sir  James  Cockburn  of  Skirling. 
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